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riiEFACE TO THIS .EDITION. 

TUB proviousjmpresslofls of this book Have been s&ld out 
■for s»me time, and the publishers think a re-issue advisable. 
At my request it ha^been reduced (jp a single volume, and 
published at a very moderate price without any sacrifice of 
type.* I shguld have liked the price to*be still lower, If that 
had been possible, as I have received many plaintive letters 
[rekh persons interested in one or other »f the various sub¬ 
jects dealt with, but unable to purcWkse an expensive book 
—clergymen* teachers, workmen and others. To bring it 
within their reach would give me more satisfaction than to 
secijje a larger pecuniary return, though I believe that an 
appSifl^o numbers pays best, ev^pn for a “ stodgy ” book 
like this, if it is sufficiently interesting. I *am, of* coulse, 
no jndge of my own book, and though the sale at a high 
price has been much larger than I dared to hcpo, a still 
cheaper edition might not be commercially justified. As 
it is, Messrs. Longmans have done their best tojnpe^ my 
wishes, and I hope they will not suffer. , 

• The decision to issue a new Edition opens the question 
of revision. 4^fer much consideration*! decided to let the 
texf stands and to make such additions iffld corrections as 
seem necessary in the form of a supplemdhtary chapter. 
The book presents a picture, a whole, complete as far as it 
goes, and fairly correct at the time it was written. I judge 
that from theceviews. A ■^ery large number of newspapers 
and okker journals have done mp the honour of reviewing 
my work, in many cases at length. I beg to thank the 
writers, who have, for ihe most part been too kin®, as, I 
think, reviewers generally are. i have especially to iSiack 
some gentlemen, whose appreciation is an honour, for 
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frieu'diy and fair sif^nod cViticjisin.' Aiiionj' tlioiu aye Mr. L. 
L. Price, of •Oriel (lollcge; Profeilsor Asliley of Birminffhaiu 
University; .Mr. Masterman, M.P.; Mt. Macrtisly; Mr. 
Massinghaifi, and Mr. Hobliouse. I have also to thank two 
or’threft newspapers (out of several scores) for deliberately 
misrepresciitinK the character and contents of .the book. 
By so doinf; they have confirmed the obserr.ations made on. 
page 8 about politics and truth, for they ase alt])a]X'.rs no- ‘, 
torious for putting party politics before everything, and there 
are things in the book which do not suit their politics. , . ’ , 
By the criticisms I hope. to*i^-o£t; biit tht^ concern 
matters of opinion, of principle, of interprstation, rather 
than of fact, and are Hot of such a character as to ndbessi-' 
tate rewriting any payt of the book, Hiough they tempt me 
to further discussion or e.viilanation, wliioh might ran to 
more 'length than is desirable. Some of m^dhltics have 
hinted at mistakes, but as they have not pointed them 
out or sujiplied ftie with cometions ^ am unahle to put 
the alleged errors rigid, and am justified ^n concluding 
that they are not of a serious character. 

So I let the text stand. But a good deal has hapjiened 
since it was publislu'd, which substantially alteft tjie situa¬ 
tion. Hevoral^ laws of,first - rate importance have been 
passed in this country; great stir and change has taken 
‘ place in regard to trade unions; and a quantity of new 
statistical'information has become available. All this 
represents movement, and to know how things are moving 
is e^sent'al to a grasp of the situation. It seems to me, 
.therefore, that the best way of embodying the new facts, or 
the more imjiortapt of them, is to put them together at the 
end of the book. That at once supplies such corrdetiqn as 
is necessary, ai'd indicates the movements in progress. 

One important correction of fact is supplied by the new 
statistical information; it concerns working-class rents in 
England and Germany, and is fully set out in the supple¬ 
mentary chapter. 

Another correction can, be most conyeniently marfe hete, 
Mr, Leslie W. Miller, Principal, of the Pennsylvania Mu¬ 
seum and School of Industrial Art at Philadelphia, to whom 
1 -was much indebted for valuable help in that city, and* 
for ple.asant intercourse afterwards, has kindly drawn my 
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attention ttv two (-rrors m" my account of the koIiooI over 
which Ife presides. It is^montionedton (laeys^ 12,59 and (i42., 
In the ftrat placo I tiave, given, the; nanie incorrectly.- The 
proper tjtlt^ of the whole institution is “'J'eiinsylvania 
Muspiiin and School of Industrial Art,” and it Jias "two 
de*paii,ments, called respectively “ School ol Ap)died Art,” 
and “Philad^phia Toxtije School”. The Vonhision of 
names on my hart was due in some measure to the account 
of the institution given on page 183 *ot the Seventoonth 
Annual Eeport of fee Commissiongr of Labour is Trade 
afld fCcciinical Educatiow, which is headed “ Philadelphia- 
•Teftilc Schijol* and* Shhoot of Industrial ”• * Ih 
second place, I h,ave not done justice to the practical 
character of the school. Mr. Miller writes : “ For better 
or for worse we in Hiiladelphia are’doing, an^ have always 
done, th» actual trade work, and have made it the^cornesr- 
stone of our instruction in a sense and to an extent which 
the other sc-hools not only do not approach, but which they 
distinctly disappr'ove and proclaim as foreign to their pur¬ 
pose”. In’190.5 “u])wards of 2,700 lbs. of worsted and 
more than 2,000 lbs. of wool were spun in the school, and 
W'crc columned in regular trade channels outside, while 
up^Eltfis of 1,000 lbs. of yarn were used up within the school 
itself ”. In short, it is essentially a highci* trade School of 
a particularly practical kind. I am glad to give as much 
prominence as possible to this ccTrrcction. 

In the Preface to the original edition is a statement con¬ 
cerning remarks made in conversation and quqted anony¬ 
mously for reasons given; “but in every case the’persons 
*)uoted are those who have the best right to speak'on tHfe 
subject ”. A«eviewcr, whose^esirc lib disj;)arage the book 
was obvious* took advantage of this t(k insinuate that my 
word could not be taken for it, and thait the opinions 
might be worthless. Ho further epnveyed the impression 
that the book consists mainly of such anonymous and 
therefore worthless opinions. There are perhaps fifteen 
^sentences of the kind in a book of over 200io00 words, and 
I do not suppose the idea of doubting me has occurred to 
any honourably mind; 4)ut as the insinuation has been 
made I think it desirable t(j gi\a list of the personswsrhose 
opinions are so quoted. In this way I can vindicate my- 
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s,elf—ahd pi-rhaps adif taflhe interest of the boak—without 
•violating the principle; laid dowp, They arc Sii* Andrew 
Noble, managing director of Armstrong, Wbitwwrth & do.; 
Mr. James Koborts, proprietor and manager,of ,Sir Tithe 
Saif, Jt Co., Saltaire; Mr. Mitchell, late Suporintoifdent of 
the British WestiiighoufK! Eleictrical Company; Sir.Sw’ire 
Smith, of Koighley; a representative of Bjll Brdtbers, of 
Middlesborough; a representative of the Birmingham Small 
Arms Co.; Mr. G. Ernst Peters, of Elberfeld*; the Secretary 
of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, of Blaclrburn ; the 
.Secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers; She 
Secretairy of Sheffield I’rades Cwuficil ;*‘the Sccretafy of 
the Bradfordxrades Council; other trade unfon scoret;iries 
at Bolton and Oldham; the Secretary of the Operative 
Cotton Spinners’ Uni(>j, at Fall EivW. The readi'r who 
can napie a Inore authoritative list, representing employers 
and employed, is at liberty to cavil at the "anonymous 
opinions quoted b^ me. ' 

trermau readers who happen to comb across this book 
may be glad to know that a German editioPi, under the 
title of Knijla'id, DeutsMahd, und Amerika, was published by 
Carl Hcyraann of Berlin at the end of l'.)07. The ])ublica- 
tion was undertaken at the instance of Dr. Leo, MiafeiPthe 
Labour itepartment of tke Imperial Statistical Office; the 
jixcellent translation was made by Madame Leo, who h^is a 
perfect command of English, and edited hy Dr. Leo. It 
has, I undelstand, met with much appreciation in Germany. 

March 

• ‘ 



i’Refacp: to the first edition. 

It seems desimble to explain that this "book ’has no con- 
hectifto with what is called “the fikcal controversy,” in 
England. It was plajined, and the isvestigation on which 
it is based was carried out, before that controversy arose. 
It cotitaiiiff«othing about imports and exports, anS the 
only reference to free trade is confined to a few para¬ 
graphs in the last .chapter. But it was' inspired by the 
same circumstances, namely, the growing pressure of in¬ 
ternational competition in industry, which is evidently 
going to bo the warfare of the future. It essays to deal 
with oMier side of that problem, and to examine the 
conditions under which industries are carried on jn the 
three leading industrial countries,' apart from tariffs. Mj 
ami was to make a more systematje comparison than has 
yet been done. For that purpose it was obviously neces¬ 
sary to limit the field, because observation is essential tc 
a real comparison, and at the same time to maki»it v^idt 
enough to aft'cjrd a fair basis. I therefore took a certain 
niftnber of industrial centres in each cjuntry. In select¬ 
ing them I wal guided by three objects—(1) that they 
sfiomd repfesent the two great branches,, of competing 
industries—textiles and metals, (2) that thiy shcuild be 
as purely* industrial, and (3) as nearly comparable at 
possible. I then proposed to study these selected centres 
in detail, notiifg the actual* conditions of life tn the spot, 
an*d starting from tljU basis of observation to compare the 

’Tboname “ Ameisca’' staailslor thf United States. This usb 4;0 seems 
|o me both legitimate and necessary; it ius long been allowed by general 
consent in regard to the adjective, and objection to the substantive is 
pedantic, 
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principal factors seriatim, using statistics and bth/3r records 
to complete my confparison. * 

That plan has been aarricd out exactly as'intended, 
except that domestic affairs compelled me to cwtuil a por¬ 
tion of the time allotted to G^ermany. In spite of that Ido 
not think Jihat my German friends will have any* reason 
to complann of their treatment.. The selection will pro¬ 
bably be criticised; no one can criticise ihinore effectively, 
than I could myself. Indeed, I feel very sony for 8ome.,of 
the ofnissions. One of those is Berlin, because Berlip is 
not only one of the greatest of ijaafiufayturiiig'citit* but 
a parliculaNy modern one with some of the largest and 
most perfect works in existence, which can be said neither 
of London nor of Nejv York. But I have left out all the 
capitals fos detailed study, because in them the industrial 
elemint is over-laid'and obscured by so many'others of a 
special character that they rather confuse than enlightcsn. 
So I have merely taken brief note of them. 1'hen it has 
cost me a severe pang to give up Scotland. , The Scottish 
element, though relatively small in quantity is great in 
quality; the Scots make their mark wherever they go. 
And Glasgow, with Paisley, Partick, Clydehatfk,^iitbor- 
glen and other satellites, is perhaps the greatest of all 
manufacturing centres; but it is still more a great port 
and trading place, and these characters introduce entirely 
different sonditions, as I subsequently point out. It is a 
serious mistake to confound trading with industrial places, 
an^ I ht-ve eschewed all ports, except Philadelphia, whore 
that element is quite secondary. Moreovesr, to have in- 
clnded Scotland wpuld have greatly complicated my tatik 
in dealing with statistic* and several social subjgcts,. 
The same reaacftis apply to Belfast. I am 'acquainted 
with these aid with many other important places omitted 
in all three countries; and looking strictly to the objects 
I had in view I abide by my selection as fairly and suffi¬ 
ciently representative. I beg •readers to iemember that 
my purpose was not to enumerate tolpls, but to compare 
conditions in detail, and those qot of the whole but of the 
manulacturing population. 

It has been a very laborious task, in which I have to 
acknowledge with gratitude the help of hundreds of people, 
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from the,British Ambassadors m JBerlin and Washington 
to ordinary workmen. Governmcift and municipal of¬ 
ficials, fahthry and school inspectors, manufacturers, mana¬ 
gers, cagmears, chambers of commerce, teachers, l^alth 
ofliiiers, statisticians, police, ^lergymon, journalists, tra'd'e 
union •officials, librarians, private genllemei^ workmen 
and their wivos, have ail 4 , 0 ven me information without 
stint. In quoting remarks made in copversation I have 
npt mentisnod names, because it is a poor return for con¬ 
fidence to lay a man’open to the chance of a troubFesome 
corr^^porrfloncebut jn e^ery case the persons quoted are 
those who have the besf right to speak 6 n tho subject. 

'Hie first and last chapters are of'a siimniary character, 
tlhapters II., III., »nd IV. are dijvoted to the selected 
districts and towns; besides detailed descriptions they 
contain hfHorical notes on the rise Und development of 
the local industries, which I hope may be found interest¬ 
ing. The natural conditions are an important factor 
which is often ignored. In the ddscriptive part I have 
followed a general plan and have, noted certain points in 
each case so far as information allowed, but I have not 
attejpi^ed-^ rigidly symmetrical treatment, and have dis- 
cusseospecial subjects such as infantile mortality,^ water¬ 
borne disease, markets, street paving and so on as they 
came up conveniently for notice i^ connection with somi 
particular place. The remaining chapters deal more com 
prehensively with the most important conditions, whicl 
may be grouped in three divisions—( 1 ) the factoijy, (laws 
premises, hoqrs, wages, compensation for injury, benevo 
lent institutions); (‘ 2 ) the home (housing, cost of living 
social conditittiis, including gpjmes, theatres, gambling 
drink, culture, locomotion, etc.); (3) mifafiQllaneous (tradi 
unions, pauperism and thrift, education). The most un 
satisfactory subjects are wages and hours; both are very 
complicated and adequate information is lacking, so that 
only broad conclusions can be drawn. * 

' Apart from offi(jial reports and statistics I have drawn 
very little upon other writers, not from any want of re¬ 
spect, but because I had no roor>’ either for repetition or 
for controversy. I have indeed been obliged to omit iftuch 
of my own matter, including two long chapters on 
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“physical deterioration*” and vital statistics;*aryl though 
the book contains a^reat dealW detail very much more 
has been oniitted. My aim has been to cohdense the 
material, which is enormous, and to focus it* i^pii the 
hikin question. , 

A larg(^ part of the mafter relating to Germany was 
published ‘in The Times in the jutumn ef 1908, and I 
find it neceBsa,ry tp draw attention to the Jact .because in 
books and other publications (hat have appeared since 
then I have seen not only facts and ideas taken from tlyrsd 
articles but also entire paragrdph%repreduced* vroi^ for 
word S.nd pw^senWd as original. * , 

I trust that readers, and particularly German readers," 
will note thal. this is (jssentially an objective and compara¬ 
tive study.. Principles are discussed to a certain extent 
on softie points, but'only so tar as to form a y.fandai’d of 
comparison. If 1 were to discuss wages, housing or 
education, for instance, from an abstract point of view 
I should treat tlicm* differently. It follows that the 
advocacy of “reforms”,is no part of my purpose here, 
h'or my own part I find it a more than sufficient task to 
ascertain a few facts with approximate accurftcy^nd to 
gain a little iijsight into,-cause and effect. 1 have somci- 
times thought' that something of the kind might, perhaps, 
be a useful preliminarv to reforms; but that view has 
never been popular and I do not press it. 

With regard to errors, I have spared no pains to avoid 
thorn, byt there must be many in so large a mass of de- 
^tail and I have had no help in revision. Cqrrections will 
be grStefully received. 

In conclusion t feel cynstrained to a^ogise for the 
word “ Efficiciy'y,” which has acquired unfortunate‘as¬ 
sociations siniSo this book was begun. It savours too much 
of the platform and political clap-trap, but I could find no 
better. 

Dece>)iher, A05. 
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CHAPTER L 

^GENE’\AI, COMPARISON^ AND NATIONAL QUAIRTIES. 

It is .’(ossible to draw a valid parallel in considerable detail 
between Germany and England or Great Britrin. Both 
are. homogeneous countries with homogeneous institutions, 
although mitior variations in cliaracter, customs and laws 
may be found in dirtcrent parts; both are long settled, filled 
up, and j)osso»i old-established usages ahd traditions. Both, 
it is true, include some racial elements not wholly fused, but 
for all practiciil pm'poses the human material you have to 
deal with in Germany is German and in England it is Eng¬ 
lish. And those terms connote distinctive national qualities, 
which h’ssert themselves everjrwhcrc in some degree. Con- 
^e(]uently comparisons can safely bo drawn, not only in 
general, but in particular, if judicious allowance be made 
lor circumstances. Further, a good deal of material for 
aiaking them (though less than could be wished) is available 
in systematic records and statistics, which may be Hsed to 
somplete or correct the limited and defective conclusions 
ierived from personal impressions. 

It is not possible to draw a parallel in-the same way 
between either country and the United States. The latte 
is new, partly developed and untramirelled By traditions. 
It is not a homogeneous country, but a medley of peoples 
nations, languages, creeds and climates, having in daily life 
littla in common but the mail, the currency and the tariff. 
The British Empire itself hardly comprises a more hetero¬ 
geneous racial assortment, than is to be found within the 
confines of continental U.S.A.; it has the white man, the 
black, the red, the yellow and Jie hybrid; the yellovr in¬ 
cludes most kinds of Asiatics and the white every kind 
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of Euivpoan. More than.one-eighth of the pfjjmlation is 
foreign Wn, considerably more ffiian one-fourth is of pure 
foreign parentage and more than one-third is ^f” pure or 
half-foreign'parentage.* In the industrial sphere thjs racial 
mixture' is greatly accentuajted. Of persons engaged jn 
“ manufacturing and mecliahical pursuits ” consiiJraHy 
more than line-half (56'2 per cent.) are of “ foreign parent¬ 
age,” and more th^n one-third (35T per cept.) are actually 
foreign born.' Soil and climate are not less varied than the 
population; and though laws and social conditions possess 
more homogeneity than race and cliipate, they 3r3t exhjbit 
iliscrepancies so large and numerods as to mi^ke generSlisa- 
tions exceedingly difficult. How, for instance, • are we to 
speak inugeneral terms, as many have done lately, of 
“ American educatiqn ” or “ education in America ” when 
there are fourteen States which have no compulsory educa¬ 
tion,' and eight which contain from 95,000 to 175,0()0 native 
whites over ton ye'ars of age unable to reiwl ’and write; 
whereas in others school attendance is compulsory for seven 
or eight years, and illiteracy is reduced to a very low 
point? What are we to make of such discrepancies as the 
variation of the school year in different States from seventy- 
six to 191 days and of the expenditure per pupil fifem less 
than four to more than forty dollars ? Factory condi¬ 
tions present similar difficulties. Are those who apeak of 
“ American factory laws ” aware tliat some important manu¬ 
facturing States have no factory regulations at all and that 
nodwas'States have the same laws ? 

Or, again, “ the American workman ”. Who is meant by 
'this expression—^he “ poor white ” in a South Carolina 
cotton mill, who really m an American workman, or tine 
New York bricklayer who may be one but probably is not, 
or the unskilled French-Canadian or Greek in a New Eng¬ 
land factory, the stiU more unskilled Slovak at Pittsburg, 
the highly-skilled Yorkshireman or German at Philadelphia, 
or the Italiaij navvy everywhere ? To include aU these and 

^The precise figures are : Foreigi) bom, 13*7 per cent.; both parents 
foreign, 27*6 per cent.; one parent foreign, 6*7 pet oent.; partly or wholly of 
foreign parent^e, 84*3 per oent. (Twelfth Census, XJ.S.A.}. I shall give 
furth^ details in dealing with particular localities. 

^Twelfth Census, U.S.A., Special Reports: Occupations. 

* Annual Be^ort of tho Commissioner of Education^ 1902. Washington. 
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a vast njimter of others^ whose cirfumstancea, character 
and capacity are as diverse as their origin, under the term 
“ ^merickn* workmen ” and lo* average their juondition is 
ateurd.. How absurd will be understood when the. reader 
Icaj'ns that the weekly earnings of cotton spinners in 
Ameri«a may vary from 7s. to £4 or £5, and‘the weekly 
rent of a room in diiforpnk industrial centres ranges from 
6d. to 6s., or lyore. 

It mu(jt be admitted that such discrepancies as these, 
which might be inailtiplied indefinitely, make generalisations 
and -g,verai;es very unea^. The truth is that the klnited 
States is too vast and varied and complex to be reckoned 
up in the same way as older and smaller countries. For 
the purpo.seB of any serious examinBtion it muSl first be 
divided into sections, each consisting o^ a group of States 
having fairly homogeneous, natural, social and ecoitbmical 
features. Then selected areas or communities can be ex¬ 
amined as r?^resentative of a section but no more; and in 
each case regard must bo had to the racial composition of 
the population. 

And even this investigation is difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory, partly owing to the absence of some of those records 
which are available in older countries,* and partly to the 
wide spaces and great extent of th# land, which makes a 
thorough survey hardly possible within a reasonable limit 
of time. The student is placed at a disadvantage ; he can¬ 
not see everything and may miss things of importance. 
He must visit representative centres and travel ft,pMly 
over great distances to reach them; of what lies on the, 
road he can learn little. In what he doe» see the stranger 
haSi the advantage over the residtent. This*holds good of 
evefy country, and is the reason why the impressions of an 
observant stranger are so interesting. His mind is a sensi¬ 
tive plate, ready to receive and record impressions; as they 
are repeated and’multiplied, definiteness of outline is gradu¬ 
ally lost, the plate becomes a fumble of blurred images and 
ends by being able to receive.no impressions at all. We do 
not even see the most famfiiar things in our daily life, yet 

^ I refer particularly to vital statistif ,, which are very defective ib the 
XTnited States. On the other hand, some statistios are much more com¬ 
plete there; notably the Census, which is unique. 
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thfiy have the greatosjt significance and are vivid to the eye 
of the stranger. 

On the qther hand, a wHofe field is almost clMo'd to hjm 
—the Ijqme life. He either has no opportunily of seeing it 
at all, Which is the usual lot of travellers, or he sees'it 
through thff rosy lens of hospitality. If travellers’ impres¬ 
sions of any country, recorded' by competent and dispas¬ 
sionate observers, are carefully studied, th^ will be found 
to go wrong most often in those maljters which, involve a 
knowledge of home life. , 

The astute reader will perceive^that 1 am apdlogisi^rg in 
advance, and, indeed, I feel conscious of the difficulties of 
my task, and particularly in regard to the United States, 
for the ffeaspns given. Nevertheless the candid inquirer 
may gather much-positive information even in that be- 
wildertng expanse of life, and may focus it into perspective 
to form a picture _of some sort, defective, np doubt, but 
neither vague nor distorted. " 

In spite of the racial mixture, the heterogeneous laws 
and the diversified physical conditions, the United States 
is a nation, and its citizens pos.sess some very distinct 
national qualities which form an interesting coi^rast to 
those of the European peoples with whom I am, comparing 
them. Some of these characteristics have a particular bear¬ 
ing on industrial efficiency; others are of wider application 
but are yet worth noting ip that connection. 

One wliich has made a very great impression on my own 
milid,1i'nd, I believe, on other Englishmen, though its signi- 
„ficance may not strike other travellers in the same way, is 
the frank, direct *and straightforward intercourse between^ 
man and man. To the Stranger it takes, the form of an 
easy, genial *nd confident reception. I met with the same 
experience everywhere, and therefore feel justified in re¬ 
garding it as generally characteristic of American life. It 
struck me p^icularly, because I was incessantly engaged 
in gathering! information froill all sorts of people, and had 
just spent several months dping exactly the same thing 
in England and Germany. I have nothing to complain of 
in thos-' countries. On the contrary, I metiwith the greatest 
kindness and courtesy, but in tlie States the attitude is* 
different. It is not politeness, but a simple directness, often 
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rather bljint' than polite, thougn tn^naiy. J'he man -to 
whom you addresa yoursSf is not much concerned about 
yqjir identftiy, nor does he need 5n introduction ■, he appear;" 
to rely en hiffjudgment and form his own opinioa . JHe has 
perfect confidence in himself, and is therefore ready to place 
confidence in others; he does not stand off; hb. is candid 
and open and he expectei the stranger to be so too. The 
same quality isi of course, met with elsewhere in indi¬ 
viduals. lii Germany,! have on several occasions pre.seided 
myself at a publio office or,a manufaclurcr’q works without 
any ijfedeiftials, and hav^been told and shown everything 
I wanted to know or see. But that is not the rule 
Germany is a formal country, and formalities have gener¬ 
ally to be observed. It derives fromAhf Comt, Timagine. 
The higher the social scale the more formal the procedure. 

' In Government circles it becomes terrific. There creddntials 
are absolutely indispensable, and in general* they are advis¬ 
able. In the^Tnited States I began in the same way with 
the regular formalities, and carried* official credentials, but 
soon found them unnecessary. England in this respect, 
as in so many others, stands midway. There is more for¬ 
mality ^lan in America, less than in Germany; .but instead 
of formality there is something much worse, and that Is 
suspicion. In England, and particularly in the industrial 
north, I regret to say, the air is commonly as thick with 
suspicion as with smoke. There is suspicion, ,deep and 
abiding, between employers and employed; there is a 
standing yeil of suspicion between one manufactuPei^or 
man of business and his neighbour; * and there is a peculiar 
^ttitude towards the stranger. It seems t(» be assumed that 
any one who* has not preyiou8l;f enjoyed me adyantage 
of acquaintance with that particular north-countryman is 
probably a rogue, and, if not that, almoSt certainly a fool. 
Yorkshire is the special home of this amiable frame of 
mind, and, being "a Yorkshireman myself, I am free to say 
so, thbugh I love my county’and know the ftie qualities 
concealed beneath that discomfortable exterior.® There 

' I know a man «»ho -will not altow any one, not his brother or his 
Ifldest friend or the Prince of Wales, to er'er his works. 

* An amusing instance of the Yorkshire hardness and disbeiief in good 
intentions occurred in mv native place. A cottager's daughter was iii, and 
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are, of- courao, exceptions; I have met with' m^in of the 
finest and most open nature in the industrial world at 
home. And the unexpansiAle stand-off character-hats another 
side. ,An Eni^lishman, if he does recpiiro a personal intro¬ 
duction, is more bound by it than any one else. is 
reserved afid chary of friend.ship, as of speech, because it 
means more to him. A man stands sponsorrfor the stranger 
whom he intrcxluees to his friends; such,an-introduction 
admits within the inner circle on a, friendly footing and 
secures the stranger the finest, .because the most genuine, 
reception in the world. Neitljercin Germahy nor in 
America <loe8 an introduction carry the same significance. 
It is cither purely formal or quite casual. 

SpeaRSng generally, however, an over-su,spicious habit of 
mind is common among English manufacturers and men of 
business. An American gentleman, the head of a very ■ 
large concern in the north of England, told me how strange 
and uncomfortable* he found this atmospheffe. Not only 
were his English workmen invincibly susjicious, but he 
felt the .same batrier when doing business with his neigh- 
Ixmrs. “ 1 don’t know liow it is,” he said, “ but I can’t get 
them to dojjusiness straightforwardly. They seem to tliink 
I am always trying to do them and they mean to do me 
first.” No one who knows that part of Etiglaml will be 
disp<jsod to deny the accuracy of the diagnosis. It is im¬ 
possible to regard this frame of mind as a sign of strength. 
'J’he over-suspicious man prides himself on his shrewdness, 
bifii tlTat is part of his stupidity. Like St. Paul, he glories 
, in the things that concern his infirmity, for habitual dis¬ 
trust is a sign ofc weakness. There is no fc«l like a very 
shrewd one.' I met with one in Amqrioa and one*Tn 
Germany, lyid 1 am afraid it is not a mere coincidence that 
the first had.lived'many years in England and the second 
called liimself half an Englishman. And yet suspiciousness 
can hardly be called a characteristic English quality, though 
it undoubtedly is a Celtic One. J.ohn Bull is not a- very 
cautious person ; his bitterest enemies would not give him 
that character in general. Butiie is secretive, and this turns 

r 

my mother seut her to the iieaside. Her parents could not understand 
Ah thowt an’ Ah thovrt an’ Ah thowt, an’ Ah couldn't think what gooa 
it would do Mrs. Shadwell to send our Annie to iicarhoruugh.” 
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into susyiciousncsH in certain ckcuinstances. Directly, he, 
touches business he tliinki? that every’one has a dark desij^i 
upon hii? ^ckot. Perhaixs it is*the result o£ experience, but 
the saiije weakness shows itself in other directions^ and if 
auy one challenges this opini<iD I shall take refuge behind 
a go(#] authority. “ Our hospitals,” said Tka Times in 
a leading artiale, 20th December, 1904, “ probably sutler 
from that secrejiveness which is a natioijal failing. People 
cannot bij got ta co-operate in this country, because each 
is jealous of his .neighbour knowinff how he conduets his 
allairs.” 

■Whatever jts origin i?iay be, the habit of distrust is both 
a sign aiid a source of weakness in industrial matters. It 
moans friction all round. The standing objection* of work- 
mcji to innovations and improvements js rooted in it, and a 
very large proportion of the disputes between labour and 
capital can be traced to nothing but mutual mistrust. The 
same weaknlfcs has begun to show itself in America. The 
only thing I found employers suspicious about was the 
organisation of labour. Many will not allow any one con¬ 
nected with trade unions to come near their works, ami 
they are beginning to scrutinise every stranger,though half 
ipologitically, lest haply he may be a “walking delegate” 
in disguise.’ This fear is a confessicpi of weakness. Social 
Jemocracy is the object of similar suspicion and dread in 
Germany. In this important respect, therefore, English 
employers do not stand alone; in fact the spifit of mis¬ 
trust is rather diminishing between labour and capital in 
England, wliile it is increasing in America and Germany. 
It would have increased much more rapidly in the former 
Wt for the free ,and frank intersourse between employers 
and employed which still prevails in conformity with the 
national liabit. This has Wn a more formidable barrier to 
the progress of trade organisation than diversity of language 
among the workpeople. When the “help” is on such easy 
terms with the “ boss ” the function of the osganiser does 
not appear to be needed. Freedom of intercourse is in 
other respects undoubtedly an advantage. It facilitates 
and expedites the transaction of business in every way. 
In America men go direct to the point; they do not ^leat 
about the bush. But more than that. There seems to me 
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to .be sosnothin;' ^roat at the back of it—a conhciojisncss of 
•strength, of rectitude and good-^ill. A man is willing to 
believe well, of another bedaiise he means welb'nhnsolf to 
others and fears no man. It is the fine flower of demo¬ 
cracy, that stately seeming tj’ee which yet bears so muny 
ugly and poisonous blossoms; and perhaps that which it 
implies will be enough to carry the vast Rapublic through 
the grave evils which are springing up am^ threatening to 
choke its healthy life. 

It .may be thoughf that this (juality isiinconsistent wiUi 
the reputation for trickiness common]^ attributed-to Ameri¬ 
cans, but I am convinced that wnatever may be the sins 
of individuals or even of some sections of them, that reputa¬ 
tion is misapplied to the American people. It has a certain 
foundation. There .are rogues, of course, and in them .the 
nationnl bent for ingenious devices develops into exception- . 
ally artful forilis of swindling. Of course, too, foreign 
countries get the benefit of their talents, for piSrsons of this 
class find it desirable to.seek fresh fields from time to time. 
That is a general law, and every country where there is 
any harvest to be made receives the attentions of those cif 
its neighboipu’ sons and daughters who need chanjre of air 
and have to leave their country for their countrys gix)d. 
Wherever they go they give it a bad reputation' which the 
innocent have to bear. It may be that Americian rogues 
are more unscrupulous as well as more artful than most 
others, though it would be very difficult to sustain that 
chaigff'in the face of European revelations; it may be that 
rogues are more numerous in America than elsewhere, and, 
'perhaps, that is more likely. They are, undoubtedly, more 
audacious andhinblushing* Nevertheless 1 am certain tHkt* 
the national character is the reverse of tricky, anfl’ I 
venture to think that the Presidential election of 1904 
bears me out. I am going to say nothing about politics; 

I hate them with all my heart, for at the sound of political 
strife Truthttums away her‘head and veils her facej and 
I suppose that is quite as true in' general of American 
politics as of others. But the .election was not a triumph 
of politics. That is the very thing which makes it so 
remarkable; it was rather a revolt against politi®. All* 
the people who understand such matters were out of thek 
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reckoning,and taken by surpriHe. Tlie result waa uni¬ 
versally attributed to Mr. Roosevelt’s, personality. And 
what is tfiaV personality ? Of the millions wHq voted for 
him comparatively few can know him personally;, they 
kij,ov him by his public words and acts. I speak with 
great diffidence and under correction as a stranger who 
does not profesHi to know, anything of the ins and outs of 
the matter, but % stranger can look on at a public event 
of world-w^de importance and form a more or less intel¬ 
ligent opinion • about it. Jn that capacity 1 formed an 
opinioy of Mr. Roosovialt from his public words and •acts, 
as the large American public has done. And having also 
formed an opinion of the large American public I was not 
at {ill surprised at the election. For it seemed ttfmie that 
Mr. Roosevelt is a typical American in those very qualities 
•which I venture to call national—in directness, stralight- 
forwardness, rectitude of purpose and plain dealing^—in all 
that is the reVrae of trickery. And I‘believe that is the 
'main cause of his unprecedented majority. The Americans 
like that type of man because it is American; it embodies 
those qualities which are the quintessence of the pure 
democratic ideal; and perhaps it appealed to them with 
particular force, because that fine, fearless, national con¬ 
fidence whicfi is so pleasant to see aud so potent for good, 
is being sapped by greed and the scramble tor money and 
is giving place to mistrust. The worsening relations of 
capital and labour arc only one sign among many. The 
corruption in local public life, which is rooted in the imirfe 
passions, cannot but increase it. , 

_ I do not intend to say much about "this ugly topic 
IjocSuse I have»iivide no personal’study of il and it has 
only'an indirect bearing on my subject, but aji English¬ 
man cannot travel in America without lifting impressed by 
it. We hear very little in Europe about American local 
affairs except those of New York and have no idea of the 
pervasive corruption. I’ammaby, of course, is » household 
word; it stands for something vaguely bad but what or 
how nobody really knows. • It seems to be beyond the 
reach of mere Eurepean understandings, if, indeed, anybody 
ftidorstands it in New York, which I doubt. I have sevefal 
times asked Americans to explain it, but after two sen- 
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tences those present^ always began to contraifict veach other 
and never fjot any .'further. But, so far a.s I can learn, 
'raniniany, is clean coinphred with doings iri St. Louis, 
Khiladelphia, and elsewhere. What surprised ine.Jiowover, 
was to' ttisl some scandals af the sort going on wherever I 
went. I do not mean gossip, but things proved in court 
and freely admitted. Knglislmien are uot> in a po.sition to 
throw many stoves about it. llere, agapi, we stand mid¬ 
way between (lei'many and the States. In ,the former, 
local public life is, In gcneral,^very clean both personitlly 
and politically; the .system is entively ditl'erent, mu^ leas 
dependent on popular chjction, and alfairs are conducted 
with a single eye to the public welfare. In England we 
have ctean adminiwtrations too. The weakness is more 
often political than financial. That is to say, the public 
welfare is not .sacrificed to enrich individuals, although- 
enormous .sunfi^ might be made; but it is sometimes sacri¬ 
ficed to benefit classes who have votes, or <!) push causes 
which are assumed by those who hold the reins to be 
identical with public interests and are made ends in them¬ 
selves. London is a case in point. Sonn^ of our large 
provincial .towns are still Ixdter adminishnisl, but in others 
the same kind of tampering with the strict discliarge of 
public duties goes oji from oste.nsihly lofty motives and 
is landing them in financial difficulties. In others, again— 
chiefly the smaller,ones—comiption of a worse kind is 
common! It is not so much a matter of actual bribes or 
“4A)Sflle,” as in America, though that occurs too, but a secret 
and underhand sort of corruption, which is in some ways 
worse. Men ge4 themselves elected for the express puimose 
of preventing things from being done tha/, ought to be (Imie. 
The chairipan of the Sanitary Committee, for instaitee, is 
often an owner of insanitary property, and he takes very 
good care that no inconvenient reforms are carried out. In 
other cases the place is run by a gang*—owners of house 
property, luilders, surveyors, hou.se agents, and so forth— 
for their own benefit. This sort of thing is seldom exposed, 
especially if the precaution is taken to have the local papers 
ip the swim. I know instances of all* these things, and 
tiilrefore'I cannot hold up my hands in horror at Americalh 
corruption; but I confess that its general prevalence and 
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barefaced audacity stajjgered me/ It, takes forms ef as¬ 
tonishing meanness. Such is the demanding of bribes by 
meyibers of a school board from’ persons applyhig for the 
post of dioacber, one of the worst paid callings ip the 
country. It seems that so l«ng as there are men wlio 
prefer money to duty and honour, corruption is msCparable 
from democracyMn large qnitmunities; and the more demo- 
ci-atic they are ,the greater the corruption. Tlio scum 
comes to tlip top. Puffing men make a business of getting 
elected for their own ends.; disinterested and high-mindecl 
citizeijs shi*lnk from dGBCtg:iding into the squalid arena'thus 
created and retire from participation in public life. If not, 
they tftuch pitch and are defiled. In great issues, however, 
the people still break through the meShes of intrigue, and 
in the presidential election we see a tine national ideal 
•triumphing over the crookedness of politics. It* is a 
cJieering augury. The greatest thing iii the States is the 
White House?' Every man must take off his hat to that 
unique building, more distinguished than the stateliest 
royal palace, like the historical undecorated statesman 
among his beribboned colleagues. It stands for dignity 
and mojfesty, for self-respect and self-restraint, for sim¬ 
plicity and sincerity. How much of those qualities is left 
among American citizens no one can say, but there may be 
more than appears on the surface and the emphatic choice 
of a man worthy to sit in the White House is evidence 
of it. 

There is one form of corruption in America ivhibh 
touches industrial questions directly, and that is the bribing 
of i nspectors. I have no first-hand knowledge of it anil 
Snuot say to wb»t extent it exist*, but I have seen much 
convincing evidence that it does exist. There is no sign of 
it in England or in Germany, and all the*evidence points to 
the condnsion that it is never attempted or even thought of. 

Passing on to those distinctive national qualities which 
bear most directly upon indusftial eflSciency, wafind a most 
striking contrast between Germany and the United States. 
It is profoundly instructive'to England, because she lies in 
the middle between these, her gre.atest competitors, whose 
^nerits and methods are diametrically opposite. * 

The Germans are slow, deliberate, careful, methodical 
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and tliorough. So;nc pooplo^use the word ‘tplodding,’ 
which carries a touch of disdain: but Germany can afford 
, to smile at it. She can point to her long roll of nam^ in 
die very front ranks of intellectual aehieveiftent-»in philo¬ 
sophy, poetry, science, statesmanship, scholarship, history, 
art and .\frar—and challenge the least plodding a»id most 
hustling of her contemporari^ tp show tlfe like. There is 
a round score oDthem at least, from Ka*t and Goethe to 
Wagner and Virchovv, very bad to.inaitch. Apd with not 
le.Hs justice sliucaii point to hcsp industrial and commercial 
dev^opment to-day. Not a rich* country, pftssesijng no 
exceptional resources or facilities, no extensive and con¬ 
venient seaboard, with no tide of skilled immigrantrlabour 
to make things (jailjr, and with enemies in arms on both 
sides of her, she has yet within the .space of thirty years, 
and Vliile bearing the burden of an enormous system oh 
military defence,,built up from comparatively small be¬ 
ginnings a great edifice of manufacturing ^dustry which_ 
for variety and quality of output can compete in any 
market with most of the finest products of Great Britain. 
That is no exaggeration but a plain statement of facts, and 
it can be said of no other country. It has been acjjieved by 
hard work, intelligently and methodically directed, by pains 
and thought and sacaifice. Industrially the Gormans excel 
on the scientific side ; they are not an inventive or adven¬ 
turous people ; they are not quick or ready in emergency ; 
they are no pioneera in the wildiirness; they require time 
fSp tliought and action; they need regular hours, familiar 
surroundings and a road marked plain before them. But 
they have aq unequalled capacity for mapping it out in tljf 
right direction and follfiwing it steadily Cvery deteiTof 
their indu«trial life bears witness to these quaiitie8,*lTom 
the Government,* which never misses a point or lasas a 
chance of promoting national interests, down to the work¬ 
ing man who requires an hour and a half every day for his 
dinner, but* can be trusted lo do exactly what is exacted 
of him. Their dislike of hurry and their love of thorough¬ 
ness are shown in innumerable little things. It is, for 
instance, a common practice of leading rtewspapers to defer 
comment on current events for a day or two; then thd^ 
produce a carefully tliought-out and reasoned essay, not a 
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flurried scjamble of disconnected ■compients put together 
under a tremendous pressure which hardly leaves the ready 
writer tim*e*even to read the intelligence on which he is 
supposed, to ddiver a mature verdict. One never sees any 
ane.jnm in Germany, and a harried pedestrian is a rare 
sight; hut they get there all the same, as the Americans 
say. ■ 

The Americans themselves get there in exactly the 
opposite w^. They are alert, inventive, ingenious and 
adventurous beyond all other people, but hurried, careless 
and ui^honnigh. The merits of this temperament are more 
immediately obvious than {he defects, and have consequently 
attracted more attention. The roar and bustle of industrial 
life.in America, the excitement, the abundance of ‘novelty, 
the enormous scale of operations, the boundless adventure, 
the playing with millions—all these impress the mind^'and 
draw attention from the defects which they foster and 
conceal. An Ehglish workman who had lived for years in 
the heart of it, where the smoke is- thickest, the roar of 
machinery loudest and the sound of millions most common, 
summed it up better than any one I have met. “ This is 
an adventurous country,” he said, “ they think nothing 
of millions; but it’s all hurry-skurry work. Let her go! 
Give her hell! That’s the word.” The recklessness is mag¬ 
nificent and I suppose that at present it is business; but that 
is because the country is not yet filled up. This is really 
the bed-rock fact about the United Statra at the present 
time from the industrial point of view. It is an immenrfe 
country, with vast natural resources, a sufficient population 
to de velop them and yet abundant room® for exjmnsion. 
TWe are or se®m to be boundless 'possibilities within the 
reach' of every man, and being generally intelligent, alert 
and ambitious, they hurry to realise thenf; If a man fails 
to-day in one direction, no matter, he can try again to¬ 
morrow in another, 

I make the suggestion with'diffidence becaus© I have no 
personal knowledge of the United States as it used to be in 
the past; but surely the tearing, driving character which is 
considered—and !• think righOy considered—distinctively 
American is rather a newAhing. The Yankee of old, as fie 
psed to be presented to us by American writers, and that 
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not 80 vory long ago, was an f^stute but (lelibenate peraon, 
.saying very incisive tilings in a slow, drawling way, quick 
of mind byt slow of moveVnent, not to be hurriecf and njnch 
f»iven_ to “ whittling,” which is not a very feveSnsh or purpose¬ 
ful occupation. Does anybody whittle now? Pediapa 
nobody evnr did actually whittle; but I think that ti-aces of 
the whittling spirit are still tisjble enough to any one ac¬ 
customed to study details. The present ^spirit arose—so it 
seems to me—with the developmenjjof'the railjvay system, 
whiih opened,up tlie country, pourediin the population, 
brought the natural wealth to jnat'ket and jffodu^cd the 
millionaire. Since then industrial activity has gone with 
a rush. There was money to start industries and*monoy 
to bo niade out of them ; there was power and raw material 
in the ground; Iherc was labour, skilled and unskilled, 
comhig along all the time. And there was nothing to 
hinder; no cnbmies to watch, no army to keep up, perfect 
security and tramjuillity. A great industrial exjMinsion 
was inevitable; it could not help coming and bringing with' 
it boundless possibilities of wealth. The millionaire multi¬ 
plied, swelled to double, treble, tenfold his former bulk, 
and set such a glorious, shining, dazzling examplf that no 
man could behold it unmoved. Now in the yjnited States 
there is “ ecjuality of ^opportunity,” and all men with mil- 
lionairedom in their souls—a numerous body—felt that even 
if they could not reach that height they might get near it 
So the scramble for money became the occupation of a large 
pJtfT of the population. Hence the commercial hurry- 
skurry. 

But hereditary tendencies are tenacious, and latent 
whittling is* visible all*through the huijry* When a man 
waits for the elevator to take him up or down a short’ffight 
of stairs, he is vfhittling. When he comes down in the 
morning in dirty boots and sits on a chair for ten minutes 
to have them cleaned on his feet, he is* whittling. When 
he gives up his baggage chSeks and waits for the man to 
get it out he is whittling. These are all national practices 
and evidences of national smartness, but they are indis¬ 
tinguishable from dawdling to any on* of a quick and 
eilergetic habit of body. They are a wa.ste of timf. 
Quickness in the States is of the machine and of the mind. 
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not of the person. T)ie cars and the elevators hurry, the 
people do not. They contentedly wait for either twice as 
lonf' as it Afduld take them to cover the distance on foot. 
No one rjins; few walk if they can help it. I hav,e re- 
peat(;dly missed a train and lost several hours.by following 
directione and using the tinic-.saving appliances Which are 
so prized. On one occasion 1 had been over a mill and in-' 
tended to walk back to the station, not more than 500 or 
(500 yards ^way; but the proprietor, who had .shown me 
over and treated mo with tlip utmost kindness, begged me 
to wait for the electric tram, which started from his (toor. 
Ho would not hear of my walking, and I yielded to his 
persuasion. ' The car was certainly very speedy, but it first 
made a detour of at least two miles and tlrcn left me iftranded 
in the middle of the town, further from the station than at 
the start, to wait for another. I lost my train and about 
half a day. On another occasion and in another place I 
waited for the rram again under directions, together with a 
fiiimbor of other people. We were all going to the station, 
and as I discovered afterwards we could have walked in 
half the time we wasted standing in the street. We lost 
the train, but they all took it with perfect placidity and 
settled down_ contentedly to wait for the next. After 
several similar experiences I perceived that it is trouble 
Americans care about, not time. Where trams exist walk¬ 
ing is not thought of, though it may be quicker. After 
that I got over the ground better. On receiving the usual 
instructions! I would ask : “ But isn’t it quicker to walk'P 
The question always excited surprise and often elicited a 
deprecating admission that it might be qu'icker to walk, 
bfOttered in a jtoq,e which plainly said, “ if any one in his 
sensfif^ever did such a thing ”. It reminded me of a con¬ 
versation I once had with a German who *as extolling the 
merits of socks made, like gloves, with separate toes. 
Among other advantages claimed was cleanliness. I ven¬ 
tured to object that it was quits possible to keep the feet 
clean without this device. “Oh, well,” he said, “if you 
were to take a bath every day, but who does that ? ” His 
conception of personal cleanliness was limited by local 
ctfttom, and so, I think, is the American conception of 
personal quicknesa 
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The elevator plays the same trouble-saving,^time-wast¬ 
ing part inside that'the electric? car does outside. It is very 
speedy for high flights, £ls the other is for lofig distances, 
and Ihe sky-scraper would be impossible vwithcjut it'but 
dependence on it wastes mvch time. Stairs have fallen out 
of use. hi public buildings, hotels and business premises 
you are invariably directed to the elevator. You may have 
to walk round two corridors, ring the ^ell and wait two 
minutes or more ; still that is assumed .to be preferable and 
is actually preferred to walking up a fight or two of steps, or 
even down them, in a quarter of the time. Similarly witli 
the check system for baggage. * It saves trouble at'the ex¬ 
pense of time, though no true American will admit .’t. The 
terriblff old English plan of picking your luggage out of a 
heap and going'off with it is troublesome but far more 
spcftly, and a nation which always prefers bodily action to 
inaction is n6t likely to give it up for the convenient but 
tardy check process, which, by-the-by, is o? European, not 
American, origin. Type-writing is another insidious means 
of saving trouble and wasting time. Riither than write a 
letter a man will wait for the type-writer long enough to 
write a dozen ; or ho will rattle through his correspondence 
in a few minutes in order to spend hours in Wking, a 
method of wasting time to which Amcricans'are peculiarly 
addicted. 

I dwell on the distinction between saving time and 
saving trouble, and on the fact—of which the close observer 
fWI find innumerable other proofs—that the latter and not 
the former is essentially characteristic of Americans, be¬ 
cause it has a» intimate relation to the distinctive qualities 
of their industrial success. The line ^in, which they^re 
supremo is the invention of labour-saving machinery.* They 
possess an ineihaustiblo fertility in devising ingenious 
contrivances for replacing toil. One explanation of this 
is the necessity of minimising labour'-because of its high 
cost. No doubt that is a ^reat stimulus, but there is more 
than that. There is a positive dislike of processes involving 
physical exertion. Perhaps this is the correlative of great 
mental activity and is eventually tracsable to climata It 
IS often said that the air in the United States lias a peciili- 
arly stimulating effect, and I think that is true, It is 
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certainly, diftcrent from tl^e air on tlit side of the Atlantic. 
I noticed a number of definite physiological effects on 
myself, wfiich proved to me ttat the climatiw influence is 
real. k. atirilulates cerebral activity in certain directions, 
of.'jvhich speech is conspicuously one. The Americans have 
a natural gift of oratory and are tremendous‘tafkei-s. It 
also promotes if general niAbleness of mind which appears 
to take the place of liodily movement. What is restleasness 
of body in these damp islands becomiji restlessness of mind 
ill that dry air. Hence th« paradoxical combination df love 
of Inyry with dislikcdof,bodily exertion. It is the* mind 
that hurries, and no doubt it hurried in the old whittling 
days ? but the material objects among which it jaoves to¬ 
day with so much visible effect didfiot then exist. The 
distinctive quality of American humour is the strrprise 
caused by the mind jumping to the end without taking the 
intermediate steps—a form of irony. • 

These qustlities have a weak side. Thtiy are fatal to 
thoroughness and finish unless these can be attained by 
mechanical means, which is very rarely the case. For first- 
cla.s8 work some plodding is required. The elevator whisks 
you up jo the top of a sky-scraper in no time; but thc.re 
are heights, above sky-scrapers, and to reach the summit 
you must climb with toil and paina It is surely remark¬ 
able that so little first-class work of any kind is produced 
in the United States, with all its wealth, population, in¬ 
telligence and educational keenness. An American ^nter 
on science has recently deplored the fact in relation to wiat 
field of intellectual activity.* All the recent discoveries of 
importance, from bacteria to radium, Rave come from 
Europe. This 'comparative sterilfty is commonly ascribed 
to tlie worship of wealth which attracJs anik di-ives the 
educated youth of the country into commercial careers. 
That has something to do with it, but is an inadequate 
explanation. The number who go into academic life and 
the learned professions is ve^ large, and they produce a 
great deal of a certain standard, but nothing really first- 
ratft Probably the nearest approach to it is in art; but 
the eminent American painters and sculptors seem to Jive 


* New Conceptions in Science^ by Car! Suyder. 
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chiefly ill Europe, and their work characteristiodly lacks 
the merit that comes from plodding. It is marked by bold 
conception, daring innovation, and it is eftcctive; but the 
ottcct is got by slap-dash means, not by faithful linvli. Or 
take arcnitecture, which is more in evidence than anything 
else. I .shall have more to say about it when I come to 
describe American cities, and will,merely (piote here some 
remarks made in my presence by a better judge than my¬ 
self, an American architect of high ijtanding. “In archi- 
tectur"., Americans only stick djicoration on to utilitarian 
forms’as <|uickly and cheaply as passible. T/iey never 
caiTy anything to its legitimate development, to the point 
of being a masterpiece. Ai’chitects are always asked to 
put a ipiart into a j int pot. Not a piece of work ever 
comes into my oflicc with enough money to carry it .out 
even decently; everything is done in a hurry. What is 
wrong is the attitude of mind, which has never got lieyond 
adolescence. An American street reminds me of nothing 
MO much as a drummer’s sample book. Eveiything is 
absolutely undignitied, a regular harlequinade.” 

Another home critic draws an illustration of the same 
failing from a diflerent field of observation;— 

“There is a danger that slovenliness may become a 
national habit. .Slovenliness is something more than a 
violation of good taste; it is inditterence to the ho.st way 
of doing things; it is a kind of ea.sy-going morality in 
matters of method; it involves a low standard and its 
infteJice ujion children is in the last degree disastrous. 
Now ill nothing are Americans, as a whole, more slovenly 
than in the .use- of their own language. Everywhere, 
wherever men and wonibn talk, one Ii^ais careless, in¬ 
accurate, slqvenly speech.”* 

I should hardly say that myself about American speech. 
There is an affectation of slovenliness as a .smart thing, 
noticeably in New York, of which I say more presently in 
connection with that city, knd children are allowed to 
mumble anyhow in school, but otherwise my impression 
certainly is that—apart from questions of accent—Ameri¬ 
can enunciation is better than English. It is clearer and 

' Tlu Outlook (New York), 4th April, 1903. 
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‘T^ *-‘® o^’.lanf?uage in convem- 

taon, class for class is not inferior. Professor Stanley Hall 
(l<jea, incfeed, say of the lan^^age:_ ^ 

“ B> gendf-al consent both high school and colle<-'e vofith 
injihis country (United States) are in an adyanee(fstatre of 
degenaration m the command of this, the world’.s greatest 
organ of the intellect, ijlvgry careful study of tlm^ubSet 
loi neaily twenty years shows deterioration ” i 

1 am upt in a posj^ion to deny it, and to judge by com 
paring the signattires to the Declaration of IndeiSdene; 
i represented the United Sfates a 

/•“iSzef’T published together in 

Jacsimuk) mental degeneration of eyery kind Jias been 

gging on for a good deal more than tVtmty yeai-s''^ But I 

niy eai which is yery sensitive on the point, mast people 
eiywhoie speak with painful indistinctness and^their 
vocabulary is-undeniably miserable. In one respect we are 
in worse-much worse-case. It is not striX ieTevant 
to the point but it must be mentioned, and /take this 
opijortumty to mention it. If there is one thimr abovr^all 
others tliat the English people have to be ashaiued of it is 
the language habitually used by the lower classes It has' 
underginie a marked change for the worse Sn my otn 

woras, and Di. Jolmsons “term of endearment amon.r 
•sailora was often in their mouths, but they were of the 
owest cla.ss and they did not use the liRhy lang&ge 
cuiront now. In my own part of the country ^thou-dl^the 

s jEir” “ •S'when ci 

dren were not foul-mouthed. I perfectly recollect the bad 
lan^age used by men in the streets when I w^1 child as 
I was rather observant, but I never heard any from chilcfrcn 
m any part. Now the mosf filthily obsceU“stns 
by G. Stanley Hail. 

clear si^nam™? 

iiundrel yca^ laterTve^^f^^^^f’/IT,™ » 

American, to whom I men^onad it*Ano^d ** **“ vi oultlired 

Jour8uohmeninthe SUte‘ rday.” 
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have become current coin and are ^)erpctually in the mouths 
not only of rough men and vicious youths, not, only of 
women, but of little boys and girls. It is sickening to hoar 
them, but apparently it gives no concern to the ‘ educa¬ 
tionalists,” who are so immersed m controversy and theory 
as to be blind and deaf to what is about tbem. This 
language is not used in America.- As for Germany, tbe 
swear words are of a very mild order and abu.sive language 
is actionable. Correct German and good enunciation are 
made , a cardinal point in primary education., and the 
greatest pains are taken to secua-e them, as I havs" re¬ 
peatedly witnessed. 

But whether .slovenly speech be an American failing or 
not, tliore is no doubt' about slovenliness in other, less per¬ 
sonal, ^matters. “ Let it go at that,” seems to be written 
all over the face of the land. You see it in wretchedly laid 
railway and tramway tracks, in swaying telegraph poles 
and sagging wires, in sliding embankments and rotten 
trestle bridges, in level crossings, in dingy and battered 
street letter-boxes, in broken fences, in streets un.scavenged, 
unpaved or,full of deep holes, in broken-down vehicles with 
rickctty wheels too slight for their work and harnc.ss tied 
up with string, in rubbishy cutlery and a hundred sudi 
articles, in scamped and hurried work everywhere. There 
seems to be a di.sdain or impatience of thorough workman¬ 
ship and finish in detail. This is one explanation of the 
raii^f.y death-list. In the three years ending 30th June, 
1900, there were killed on American railways 21,847 per¬ 
sons ; in the Soujih African War, which lasted about three 
years, there iVere killed ip battle and died of disease about 
22,000. Since 1894, when records began to be kept, 7^152 
persons haVe lost their lives by railway accidents, and the 
number rises year by year; in 1903 it reached 9,984. When 
you see the railways and observe how- things are done, you 
are not surprised. , 

The samb national failing is conspicuous in the factory 
and workshop. You see machinery racketting itself to 
pieces and spoiling the material in the attempt to run 
faster than it can; you see waste of ‘fuel and steam^ 
machinery closed and spoiling for want of care ana 
cleanliness, the place in> a mess and the stall' turned out 
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in a roiyrh, badly-finished state.- WJien you see this over • 
and over again, you begin to understand why the United 
StatCiS, with all its natural advantages, requires a prohibi¬ 
tive dyty Ml forei^ manufactures which it ought* to 
produce better itself. The duty on cotton goods range.s 
from f 8 to 88 per cent., and yet the newest hotel in New 
York has to get its cotton fittings and furniture from 
Lancashire.. Similarly Been who wish .to be well-dressed 
have to buy English cloth weighted by a duty of 100 
to 140 per cent* * ’ . . 

There «re exceptions, however. I have scon, and shall 
descAbe, factories to which none of these remarks apjily, 
and jvhere beautiful work is done. Such e.stablishments 
can sell their products anywhere and do not need protec¬ 
tion. The.se products are, for the most part, of a particular 
kind, and conspicuously illustrate the national quWities. 
They are ingenious machines or oth^r articles specially 
designed to save labour and trouble. Perhaps the most 
important are agricultural machinery and small automatic 
machine tools used in a great variety of industries; but 
articles in domestic use, such as type-writers, sewing 
machines and fountain pens, are more familiar. •Americans 
(!xcel, nbt only in the invention, but in the making of these 
things, whiJh are turned out exceptionally light and well- 
finished. That is their distinctive line—the production of 
dodgy, trouble-.saying, convenient mechanical appliances of 
a light kind. In it they are great innovators and ‘supreme ; 
outside it their work suffers from hurry, want of finish^nd 
want of solidity. I have seen heavy machine tools by 
American makers in English and Germaif workshops and 
thfe verdict was ijjentical—they afe too light for the work. 
hoaScy drills, for instance, shake so much^when^et to work 
that they do not boro true. For the small American tools, 
both English and German manufacturers have nothing but 
praise. 

I have dwelt somewhat long, and, I fear, tooriiscursively 
on these points, because they do not appear to be generally 
appreciated; but they are eSsential to an intelligent com¬ 
parison. To recapitulate, the G-'rman methotl of advance is 
iy careful, well-considered steps; the American by brilliant 
leaps—it is much quicker but sometimes lands in the wrong 
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■place. The English, as I have sa'd, come betwectu They 
are loss—very much leas—methodical than the Gennans, 
less alert and enterprising than the Americans. Thus they 
do hot exhibit the distinctive merits of cither, 8,nd they are 
always being scolded for it, first on one side and then on 
the other, oy candid critics at home who do not* take 
comprehensive views. But whe'n you come'to think of it 
dispassionately, a 'middle position is not a bad one to 
occupy, for if it misses the merits of. the extrenjes it also 
avoids'their defects. The English do not* set about things 
in sucii a systematic and scientific ^ay as the 'Gcrigans, 
nor are they so bold and dashing as the Americans, but 
they work much more quickly than the former, and much 
more carefully than Uie latter. They can hurry, if need 
be, and yet turn out good work. Industrially they believe 
themselves to stand alone for first-rate workman.ship, though 
in that they are a little mistaken. The Germans, it is true, 
were at one time noted for producing cheap and inferior 
things, but that was because they could only find an open¬ 
ing in that direction. Having secured their footing they 
have proceeded steadily from lower to higher grades and 
have proved that they will not stop short of the l^ighest. 
They are gradually but surely mastering every industrial 
field in their own way. There is, however, justification for 
the pride of English manufacturers and workmen in their 
achievements. Their work is distinguished by solidity, 
durability and finish, and at the same time they have been 
great pioneers, the greatest. They are an inventive people ; 
the inventive genius of the Americans is derived from their 
British blood,fand not a few of their inventions are actually, 
of British origin. One of the most recentisiM most impor¬ 
tant—the antomatje loom—is the invention of a Yorkshire 
iSechanic, taken up and developed into a practical thing by 
an American firm. Another—the ring spinning-frame— 
originally hailed from Lancashire; it has been improved 
and develojfcd by American‘ingenuity and has now come 
back again. The United States, prolific as it is in clever 
patents and in the improvement and application of pro- 
. 008 ^, has yet to produce an original ‘invention of the 
industrial importance of the power-loom, the carding 
machine, the spinning-frame, the combing machine, the 
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puddling furnace, the crucible, the Bessemer converter, the. 
open hearth, the steam Hammer, the. rolling mill, the hy- 
dnm'ic ertine and the hydraulic press, not to ^lention the 
sfeam jiigina • 

Thus in regard to natiopal qualities the English are 
perhaps rather better equipped by nature far industrial 
success than either of their chief competitors. Wherein • 
th(!y fail is in the application of their powers, which have 
been to a great e3(tent allowed to fall into disuse, while the 
others have gon» ahbad each in hei^own way. In Jioth I 
have met with a pret^ general tendency to regard Eagland 
with*a sort of pity, mingled with contempt, as a spent force. 

It is,a frame of mind which does not show much more 
gi'a.sp of the true situation than the»to^al disbelief in the 
validity of foreign competition and in the capacity of any 
oi.u'" to compare with themselves profeased by every trade 
union official in England whose opiuiqn I have asked. I 
believe the truth to be that, on the one hand, foreign com- 
jH’.tition is real and serious in the present, and going to be 
tar more severe in the near future; and that, on the other, 
the English still possess the energy and capacity wliich dis¬ 
tinguished the nation of old, but have for some time past 
directed both into other channels. The survival of capacity 
may perha^ be seen in the fact that odt of the three most 
imjwrtant mechanical developments of the day, while elec¬ 
trical traction and power owe most to the UnitM States and 
Germany and automobile traction to France, the steam tur¬ 
bine, which may turn out to be more important than either, 
owes most to England. The history of the Atlantic Shipping 
Combination, which has had to fall back qji an English 
nmnager, and- the large contracts recently secured in 
America by English firms, suggest the samp reflection. 
Tlie other channels to which I refer are amusement and 
play, which have become our work in all classes. I shall 
have more to say on this head later on, and merely make 
the statement here to explain my meaning in saying that 
it is not so much in the possession as in the application of 
qualities that the weakness of the English lies. But, of 
course, application itself implies certain qualities; and hero 
•again we find some interesting national differences 

I have suggested that the restless driving character of 
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the Americans has been set in motion by the desire for 
wealth and the potentialities of millionaircdora, and un¬ 
doubtedly that is a prime factor. But there is more than 
th8.t; it would be unjust to ascribe their orterprise arid 
activity merely to the pursuit of money. They are a highly 
emulative people, and anxious to beat not only theiy com¬ 
petitors but themselves. “ Beat our own record ” is one of 
their mottoes, and an uncommonly good one. They are not 
content to stand still and maintain a position, they want to 
improve it. There is something of th'is feeling hi England, 
but it js confined to golf, phoasarit sh^ioting, or c.dcket. A 
man is intent on beating his ovfn record in thesd" and 
similar pursuits, but in business he is content to let the old 
record stand. This is,only another way of saying that play 
is our work. A more essential difference is embodied in 
another American motto—“Don’t grumble, boost”.* 'I'he 
English are inveterate grumblers; they make the worst of 
everything. Things are always going to the dogs; some 
business or class or section of the people is always in a 
desperate state and doomed unless prompt assistance is 
forthcoming from the Legislature or from somewhere. 
There is a good deal of more habit about it; the grey 
climate gives Englishmen le spleen. But the habit of 
whining is not very healthy or manly, and the’practice of 
asking for help enervates and demoralises. The buoyant 
self-confidence of Americans may be a little overdone, but 
it is a great source of strength. The Germans are different 
fromrboth. They neither whine nor boost, and they do not 
trouble themselves about records, whether of golf or busi¬ 
ness. They plodf along steadily and laboriously from point 
to point, partly because lAhey are compelled by force 
circumstances and partly from a sense of duty, which is 
still a great force v^ith them. They have the habit of work 
by tradition and trairting, and they are compelled to de¬ 
velop their industries in order to support the growing 
population, pn which the maintenance of their national 
position depends. 

One method of boosting in 'America deserves particular 

^ '* Boost*' is good American and a useful word. *lt is used both as a 
verb^nd a noun: “ I boosted him up,” or “ I gave him a good boost • 
The meaning is much the same as “ shove up,” but it has also a sense of 
making the best of tilings and putting a good fEboe on them. 
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notice, and that is advertisement. In this art Americana 
lead the w’orld so successfully that no ‘competitor is in the 
running. The English humbly follow at a respectful dis¬ 
tance ; no one else is in sight. The art is practised in 
innumer&ble ways: from dressing the shop window, of 
which I give some account later on, to the issue of Govern¬ 
ment returns which point out the progress made by the 
country in one thing or another, and explicitly state that 
the United States leads the world in this or that. Adver¬ 
tisement is‘ undoubtedly a great and growing engine for 
promoting commercial success ; its uses in the day of uni¬ 
versal ■'education, universal newspapers and universal com¬ 
munication by electricity and steam, are unlimited. It is a 
proof "of the supreme alertness of the Americans that they 
have grasped its significance and laid themselves out to 
apply it. But its development in America is also asi^isted 
by a very curious trait in that intelligent nation. I mean 
the toleration of shama Like the tolerdtion of unfinished 
work, with which it is connected, the toleration of shams is 
pervasive. It is illustrated in daily life by the pretence 
of a single class in railway travelling, by the use of such 
euphemisms as “ help ” for servant and “ charity ” for pau¬ 
perism. It even finds permanent expression in the national 
palladium, the Capitol at Washington. That finely designed 
and truly imposing edifice is not guiltless; the central 
building is of coloured stone painted to look like white 
stone, and not devoid of cracks; and the dome* is iron, 
which is to say, it is not a real dome at all. Something 
more than toleration, almost an affection, for shams is 
shown in the encouragement given to every kind of im- 
p 2 .‘'ture and quackery. America Ls the lanfl above all 
others where everything which appeals to credulity and 
ignorance flourishes. It is there that Wie new religions 
arise, and, no matter how impudent the pretensions of their 
founders, they meet with thousands of infatuated believers. 
It is there that the medical quackeries, the patent foods, 
the beautifiers and all that gallery flourish most They 
advertise to an incredible extent I took the trouble one 
day to count the quack advertisements in the chief morning 
naper published in the most int llectual city in the States, 
f'here were sixty-three thus divided:— 
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Drugs and treatments.33 

' Beautifiers ... . ... , . . 11 

Fortune-telling.10 

Poods and drinks . . ’.'9 

Total , . . , . . " . d3 

t' 

A few among'them may have been geniiino, ])ut inQ,st wore 
obvious impostures. Among ttie medical ones a large pro¬ 
portion were of the kind known as “ indecent,” very thinly 
veiled. In little local papers I have .seep fully three-fourths 
of tl\e printed, matter consi.sting of tho-io advertisements, 
published not only in that fornf but. as news ar.l letters to 
the editor. The impudence of some reaches the shblime. 
I remember one which ran something like this ;—, 

“I do not profe.'if to cure rheumatism, or bronchitLs, or 
any single disease. I cure everythin,;]. I have discovered 
the .source of life itself, and bring back from the grave.” 

We have them in England, it is true, and they are 
growing. Many come from America, which is undoubtedly 
conquering us in this as in other things; but as yet there 
remains a o.ertain amount of prejudice against quackery. 
The last religious impostor was hooted out of the country, 
and other .fantastic sects which have a great following in 
the States have only gained the adherence of a few idle 
persons in England. The medical and dietetic quackeries 
are less numerous with us, and their advertisements are 
mainly confined to periodicals which circulate among the 
most ignorant. I attribute the prodigious vogue of impos- 
tuBta in America to the boundless faith of Americans in 
their own country as the pioneer of civilisation and en¬ 
lightenment, to Jihe wide diflfusion of superficial education 
and to the general contempt for the experience of manki<Td 
at large. They have no reverence for what is old'- and 
proved outside their own borders, and not much for that 
within them, I do not speak of the highly educated, the 
travelled and well-informed, who are a-limitirf class, but of 
the mass of the people, who take no interest in other 
countries, v^o believe that they have nothing to learn from 
them and that all things are possible in their own new land. 
This feeling amounts to a superstition yrhich blinds their 
intelligence. The same contempt for other countries eharace 
terises the bulk of the English people and is called insu- 
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larity; Injt th(! Amoricans are even more insular, and tliejr 
contempt for experience is not shared ty the En};lish, wlio 
en;rathe# in the opposite direction and are in nviny things 
too obstinately conservative. This quality has its draw- 
hacjts and tends to dullness, •but it saves from running 
after a^ood many false gods, whether in religkm, in legis¬ 
lation, or in what is called “• science Perhaps the last is 
the most fashionable fieli just now, and as an instance of 
the lengthy to which American self-confidence will go, 1 
may mention that'there arq.sorae ladife who not only Agree 
with •^ir TAomas Brovme in wishing that children covdd be 
produced, like trees, in some other way than that prescribed 
by nature,' Iml are seiiously engaged in experiments for 
producing them. Such fantastic nonsonse would hardly he 
possible yet in England, though wo shall probably come to 
it with the progress of education. As for the Germans, 
shams and impostures of any kind sfand a very poor 
chance before the deliberate and logical habit of mind 
which they bring to bear on all questions. Medical quack¬ 
eries are probably forbidden by law, at any rate very little 
is to be seen of them, and religious ones soon have notice 
to <piit. In other matters they are equally intolerant of 
shams and insist, to the point of pedantry, in calling things 
by names vfhich indicate precisely what they arc. These 
national dillerences find expre.saion in a matter which has a 
direct and important bearing on the conditions of industrial 
life. I mean the olwervance of the law. In Germany, 
laws are made to be kept, and to that end they are very 
carefully made. In England, they are less carefully made 
and corre.spondingly ill-observed, but obviews ijhams are not 
dpSnly tolerated.. In the United‘States, the general con¬ 
tempt for law is astonishing. I am inclined to, think it is 
the most salient feature of American civilisation. I know 
exactly the opposite impression prevails there, and it is 
assumed as an axiom that Americans are law-abiding far 
above all other people, becatise law represeijts to them 
“ the majesty of right, not the tyranny of might ”. That 
is a fine plirase, but belief in*its reality is an illustration of 
the national toleaation of sham''. The tyranny of might 
tnay be exercised by a majority as well as by an autocr^y. 
This truth is implicitly recognised by a conference of 
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American churches in an address to the Arcl'.bishop of 
Canterbury, dated 7th November, 1904, which complains 
of the oppressive character of the recent Englisa Education 
Act, although it rests on the same principle of the “ majesty 
of right” as laws in Amerca. Some persons in England 
undoubtedly think it oppressive and have refused to obey 
it. In the same way oppressive laws in »Amorica are not 
obeyed; they are evaded or defied. And I know no country 
in which laws that interfere with the liberty of the indi- 
vidu^^l are so opmmon. They are of a sumptuary character 
and intended not for the protection of the public and the 
maintenance of order but for tne promotion of morality. 
In some States, for instance, kissing is a penal offence, in 
others, the giving,oitips. Laws like these cannot possibly 
be enforced. The more stringent of the liquor laws are of 
the same character; and I believe these and the like enact¬ 
ments are largely responsible for the general contempt for 
law which pervades American life. I should hesitate to 
make this deduction from my own knowledge, but it is 
recognised by very competent native observers. For in- 
•stance:— 

“There have been concomitant evils of prohibitory 
legislation. The effbi’ts to enforce it during forty years 
past have had some unlooked-for effects on public respect 
for courts, judicial procedure, oaths and law in general, and 
for the officers of the law, legislators and public servants. 
The public have seen law defied, a whole generation of 
habitual law-breakers schooled in evasion and shameles.s- 
noss, courts ineffective through fluctuation of policy, delays, 
perjuries, nejrligencies and other miscarriages of justice, 
officers of the law, doublod-faced and mercenary, legislatBVs 
timid and insincere, candidates for office hypocritical' and 
truckling, and office-holders unfaithful to pledges and to 
rea.sonable public expectation.”' 

Lynching is, of course, the stock illustration of lawless¬ 
ness, but it hardly seems to me a fair one, because the 
racial antagonism to which most of it is due is a unique 
condition ; and other cases generally take place in remote 

t 

'* The Liguor Problem in iU Legislative Aspects, Conmiiiitee of Fiftyi 

p, 6. 
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communities wlioro tlie executive is probably somewhat in¬ 
adequate the maintenance of order, if I may judge of 
my own experjences in the model city of Washington. Oim 
evening € visited an elderly man who had a apecial.know- 
ledge of trade-unionism. He " kept a small shop with a 
pool-rocfm behind, in which some youths were playing. 
We talked in the shop wh’le’they played. When they had 
finished their game they began to interru'pt us by making 
a noise and>.'eventually'throwing things, down on our heads. 
The old mqn tried to stop them .several tim'es and bet;ged 
them to be quiet, but the,y “ only did it the more ”. At 
last I had had enough and got up saying audibly: “ Why 
don’t you kick these cubs out ? If you don’t care to do it 
I shall be delighted to do it for you.” That had the desired 
effect; they slouched out and he p>it the lights down. I 
said, “ Why do you stand it ? Why on earth don’t you 
call in a policeman ? ” “ Police! ” he said bitterly, “ there 
.are no police. You’ve got to put up with things here.” I 
could not help feeling that a little lynching in the shape of 
a broken head or two would have mot the case, and am 
therefore not disposed to be hard on those who take the 
law into their own hands in a country where it cannot Isi 
relied on. Roughs are to be met with everywhere, but 
these were not roughs, they were respectable youths; and 
though young men of any class will at times make a 
nuisance of themselves anywhere, I know no other nivilised 
country where a man is bound to put up with it, X'ni 
incident was trivial in itself, but the spint of lawle.ssne.s.s 
displayed, which I have only faintly indicated, and the 
hpjplessness of the poor man were ^new experiences to me, 
though I have wandered far and wide for a good many 
years. I have observed many other signs of 'the same 
spirit, which culminates in murder with impunity in the 
open streets, sometimes by persons occupying prominent 
public positions. The numbei: of reported homicides in 
the United States in 1900 was 1,829, or, roughly, 1 to 
40,000 of the population; in, England, in the same year, 
it was 278, or about 1 to 110,000. The American returns 
are probably incotoplete, but tai.en as they stand thjy 
sfiow an enormous difference. Homicide is nearly thrice 
as frequent in the United States ^s in England. Part of 
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this iriust bo attributed to the foreign elementf and tliat 
explanation is usually offered, as it is for most unpleasant 
facts in the States ; but the Philadelphia Record has 
|iointe(l out that “ lawlessness and acts of violence are most 
common in those States where there is the least admixture 
of foreign population. The really dangerous classes in this 
country are not imported; they are natives!” I have failed 
to discover any returns which would enable one to appor¬ 
tion the responsibility; but I have no doubt wbatev(!r that 
the t'-jeial atmosphere of the United Stittes encourages the 
natural tendency of some foreigners to violence and con¬ 
duces to general lawlessness, I have felt it myself, having 
observed the conduct of others and having been instructed 
in the art of evading particular laws. 

The special form of lawlessness which ha.) the most 
direct bearing on industrial conditions is the evasion of 
factory laws, buihling laws, and the like, intended for the 
protection of the public or of particular classe.s. Here 
corruption may also come in as the handmaid of lawless- 
ne.s.s, and the state of things cannot be attributed to the 
foreigner—it is quite American. iSometimes a public 
disaster, such as the Chicago theatre tire or the burning 
of the Oeneral Slocum steamship, draws attention to the 
disregard of the law. In other mattem, such as the 
reporting of accidents or the eniployinent of children, 
illegalities only come to the notice of those who make a 
special study of the subject The States appear to vary 
as touch in the observance as in the enactment of laws, 
but it is never safe to assume that because laws exist they 
possess eveii a fair degree of validity, as can be assumed in 
most European countrieti. They may, and in some States 
do, but in. others they practically possess no validity at 
all. 

Another point I have to mention in these general 
international comparisons is one in which Germany and 
America have the advantage over England. There appears 
to be, in noth, a more general demand for information on 
industrial, social and, indeedf on all serious subjects. At 
any rate there is a much better supply, and I infer that 
it hjornes in response to some demand. It comes from both 
official and from private sources, chiefly from the former 
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in Amerimi, but uiori) from thu latter in GemiHny.. 
With reifiiril to official information the only subjects in 
wbjfh EnjJland dociJodly takes' tlie lead are vitid statistics 
and public lieMth. In these Helds the Unitcil States is 
deplorably bcbindliand. It has, in fact, hardly any vital 
statistics worth the name except in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and they anv far from perfect. Thos(i of 
Germany are very much better but not so complete as 
the English^ ones. The United States, however, makes up 
for-this dehciency’by the extraordinary fulness of infor¬ 
mation avaifeble in otkir tields and the unique libe)'ality 
of il« distribution. The Census alone is an amazing and 
bewildering' production. I never look at it or thin,k of it 
without paying a tribute of astonished respect to those 
who fonceiveil and executed it. Fourteen volumes on a 
scale cou8id(a'ably lai’ger than the Kncyclopaidia BrUwa- 
nica stand on my .shelves, and othcra appear to be still 
coming out. That is the Census of 1900 (the 13th). It 
Is surely by far the gi'eatest statistical compilation ever 
conceived. Then there are the admirable annual rejmrts 
and periodical bulletins Issued by the Department of 
Labour (now a “ Bureau ” iu the Department of Commerce 
and Labour) and edited by the Commissioner of Labour, 
Mr. Carroll D. Wright, who combines width of grasp with 
minuteness of knowledge in an extraordinary degree. They 
foiin a library of special inquiries. The reporli Issued by 
the Education Department, of which Dr. William 'P! Harris 
is the present Commissioner, are no less valuable. Both 
these sets of publications are packed with solid informa¬ 
tion, and others are issued by other Depaftmsnta Then 
scfCral States collect and issue intonnation of a similar 
kind'.* Conspicuous among them is Massachusetts, which 
publishes a labour bulletin invaluable to social students. 
The English official reports and publications are good, but 
they contain very little information outside the official 
routine. An exception is formSd by the excellent consular 
reports of the foreign office and the special reports of the 
Education Department, but thb latter are too much given 
up to enormously long and discursive essays and too little 
t(» facts. However, they reveal an increasing interest in 
serious information, and a growing appreciation of special 
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inquirios. But official public))tions are not necessarily a 
guarantee of public interest, and in England “.blue-books” 
are very often still-born. The public demand for market 
tiooks and jieriodical literature of an informing kind is a 
better guide. I am not sure how England stands in this 
respect in comparison with the United States, but my 
impression is that the demand .js far greater in the latter. 
About Germany there is no sort of doubt. The official 
statistics will, on tl^ whole, compaw very well with those 
of Engbind and the United States, though the lack of a 
more frequent occupational cenjius ‘ is a defect, bufeit is in 
non-official publications that Germany is pre-eminent. One 
is rarely at a loss for some compilation containing just the 
information required. I do not apeak of abstract discus¬ 
sions on the “ ismus ’’ of the moment, which is the night- 
m)ir(5 of the German mind ; they are poured out like water 
)ind are often worth no more. 1 speak of facta. For 
instance, my first act on finding my.solf in a strange town 
is to buy a map. In Germany 1 confidently step out 
of the railway station, turn down the first street of shops, 
find a bookseller’s within a hundred yards and get a capital 
map with a little book telling me the main facts about the 
place for a shilling. The quest rarely fails even in towns 
of 20,000 or 30,000 inhabitants; in Engbind it rarely 
succeeds in ones five or ten times as Jarge ; in America 
still mofe rarely. They do not seem to have much use 
for m>ips. Again, compendious handbooks on such matters 
as law and administration are always forthcoming in Ger¬ 
many. One such took—Graf Hue de Grais’ Handhuch 
der Verfaas-Miy und Verwaltung is a veritable miracle,pf 
exact, conci,se and luminous information, brought continu¬ 
ally up to date, and the Gutentag’sche SammJmig DeuU- 
cher Reichagezetze fills in the details in a masterly fashion. 
We have nothing like these and others of a similar char¬ 
acter, nor like Sdimoller’s Jahrhuch, Neefe’s Statistisches 
Jahrhuch DeuUcher St&dte, and many mora There must 
be some demand for these thjngs,'for they are expensive to 
produce. I doubt if any English publisher would look at 

1 It is only taken at long and ineguiar intervals. The last was 
1895, the previous one in 1882. 
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them. There are gaps, it is true. Very little information 
is obtainable on the subject of wages trad hours of work, 
which liaa been officially handled in such enormous detail 
in ?ho United States. On the whole, however, Fnnist give 
the first‘place , to Germany an^ the second to the Unite’l 
Statfes.^ In both much more concern for seriou^ things is 
manifested thai\ in England. 

A factor which exercises an influence second to none 
upon national qualifies is domestic and Tamily life. But 
it is delicatfe ground and I hesitate to ircad upon it. For 
reasons alriiady pointe^d oift a real inside knowledjji of 
family*life in another coimtry is hardly po.ssible, aqjl the 
individual’^ range of observation even in his own is very 
limited But the matter is too importiyit to be passed over 
and certain points are so strongly marked and so generally 
recognised that some broad distinctions can safely be drawn. 

The po.sition of women is very dirterent in the three 
countries, partly by design and partly by accident. Once 
.more the sharpe.st contrast lies between Germany and 
America. The former leans upon tradition, experience and 
the physiological distinction of the sexes, which assigns to 
them different spheres of activity; the latter defies tradition 
and physiology alike and insists on a theoretical erjuality. 
But this equality is not maintained; it is overthrown by 
the accidental fact that in the United States women are in 
a minority. The law of supply and demand consequently 
gives them an effective advantage which the theory of 
equality enables them to utilise to the full. The demand 
being greater than the supply they can make their own 
terms. This is very curious and it show!^ the vanity of 
r^udiating Nature. For the sexyal distinction, which is 
■ denied by the theory of equality, re-asserts itself, and with 
the help of the theory once more overthrows thh equality, 
but on the opposite side. The position of the sexes is 
reversed. In Germany women are “subordinate,” that 
is they take orders from men ^ in America they are domi¬ 
nant and give orders to men. fl.’his does nof mean that 
they exercise no sway in Germany and submit to no 
orders or rule in everything in America; it means that in 
4nany things concerning the common life what is setljed 
by the fiat of the man in Germany is settled by the fiat 
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of tho woman in America. To use plain An-erican, in 
the former country the man is the boss, in the latter tho 
woman. Let mo ^dvo an illustration. A mehibor (>f a 
Tuanul’aeturing firm, a youngish man, having very kindly 
shown me ovcir his mill, said he would leave me with the 
manager as he had to go out. His wife was waiting for 
him. Ashe was Iciiving he .said to the manager: “I am 
not .sui-e whether. I shall bo back or not”. “ He will not 
be back,” said his wife quite simply but with an accent of 
certainty, as ])ertainiug to the predoniinant partner whose 
word was final and admitted of no argument. 'He made no 
reply*, and they went. “ .She is the bo.ss,” said the nianager, 
who happened to Ikj an Englishman, “the women are the 
bosses here.” Tlmit., I Injlieve, is universally recogni.sed. 
The fact was put forward to me by an American in ex¬ 
planation of the singular fondness for societies with 
i-omantic names and fancy cei-emonies in America, limy 
are extremely numerous. “ Knights ” of this and that— 
Pythias, Columbus, .Shorwoo*! Forest, Honour, evem Labour 
—are very popular; then thei'c are Sons of St. (leorge and 
other heroes of chivalry. Struck by the number of these 
institutions I asked the reason. “ Well,” said my friend, 
“ they like dressing up and that sort of thing; it gives 
them a chance of doing a little bo.ssing which’tbey ai'c not 
allowed to do at home.” Women have similar societies of 
their own, and tho vogue is explained by their craving for 
social <listincticn,' which means bossing other women. 

In England tho position of women comes nearer to the 
Uennan than the American model, though the movement is 
all in the latte;- direction. They are less submissive than 
in Germany, but on the>'whole distinctlyJiubordinate to Tnc 
men and with no pretensions to the sort of domination 
exercised by American women. Those who decline to 
accept masculine supremacy .seldom many. As a rule 
wives like to submit to their husbands, daughters to their 
fathers an() sisters to brothers; they like a masterful man. 
One occupying the position common in America is called 
“ henpecked ” and is not admired. 

The result of these differences may be put in this way. 


^ The Social Umest, by Gr&liam Brooks, p. 284. 
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The ideal wife is, I suppose,, at once U helpmeet and a 
stiimdus. Ja Oermany the heljnue.ot character jmedomin- 
ates,*in Americi»the stiiiiuhis. Each exercises a ^wwerful. 
infhuinco rlli the national liie. N^ sinjrhs factor contributes 
more to the streiijrth of Cermany than the donuintic cliar- 
acter of flie women. The houses are well kept, the childroii 
well Cfired for, the income e«pended to the greatest ailvan- 
ta^^e. AinoUfj; the wqrkinj; classes the.se things iro a very 
lonir way to iKsitralise tl» disadvanta}res»)f lower wa};es ijud 
interior housi^ij;. In all classSs th(!y are, an inumsnse lu'lp 
to the nUin. In Aim'rica, o» the other hand, tlie hmiiniue 
stiinulns is a ffreat incentive to that streimous a])pliea- 
tion ami*nwtless entej-ja'ise which stanil out so .stronjfly in 
contrast with European sluffj;ishn(iss. Ilotli charactei's have 
theii- wi^ak jioints; the helpmeet is liable to he hlunte<l to 
a drudj;e, the stimulus to he sharjK'iied to a goad. Of the 
two tlm lattiT is the greater evil. Thii spoiling of women 
in Aniei'ica, though it makes the nnm woi-k, is not set good 
for tint women tlumi.selves; it foste.rs an e.xacting disposi¬ 
tion, (txtravagance, love of admiration ami amusement, 
and a distaste for domestic duties which most seriously 
threatens the national vihiHty. And it reacts on the men, 
who con.solo tlicmselves elsewhere for exactions submitted 
to at home. 


As for England, the position of women, which accentu¬ 
ates neither of the two characters, is p(!rhap8 more favour¬ 
able for their union. The ideal may ho realised in any 
country, and far be it from me to suggest that it is not,, 
either in Germany or in Americii; but the lie^ type, which' 
is infire honoured than the Haus-fra%, more loved than the 
over-csacting domirtU, and which wields more real influence 
than either, has a better chance of being producell where 
women are neither too submissive nor too domineering. 
On the other hand, I am afraid that the type more often 
produced in actual life is ncitlier helpmeet nor stimulus, 
but lacks the .solid virtues of the one and the briffhtness of 
the other. We certainly have a class of women already 
numerous, and probably increasing, who are a source of 
gr<jpt national weakness. They are ignorant, idle, extrava* 
gant and self-indulgent. They neglect their cliildren and 
their homes, tliey drink and bet; ajid they exist in all 
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ranks of society. The wretched appearance 'of so many 
working class homes and children, which constantly horri- 
,fies visitors to this country, is quite as much due ttf this 
type of woman as to the self-indulgent man who matches 
her. Neither in America nor Germany nor in any other 
country that I have seen do women dnnk and btit as they 
do here. ’ 

A very curious tiling in the United States, which con¬ 
stantly strikes English visitors, may possibly' be connected 
with the habit of being bossed at home, (jfhe American 
word best expresses an Amisrican thing.) I mean the 
toleration of, bosses in general, political, economical and 
social. Americans submit to oppressive conduct with a 
meekness which astonishes Englishmen. A small incident 
will illustrate,the point. When I was in Columbia (South 
Carolina) the morning train to Charlestown, which is to 
Columbia very much what Glasgow is to Edinburgh on a 
small scale, was held back one day for two and a lialt hours 
because the son of the President (Chairman) of the railway 
company wanted to make the connection. There were men 
of business, lawyers who had to be in court, and other pa.s- 
sengers with serious interests on the train ; they lost their 
day and went home. TrafBc is sometimes a little dis¬ 
arranged in England for royal trains, but such an incident 
as this is inconceivable; the public would not stand it. 
The railways are great sinners, and the feudal sway they 
exercise is reflected in the haughty demeanour of their re¬ 
tainers, who habitually treat the travelling public as the 
men-at-armSjOf a noble lord used to treat the rabble a few 
centuries ago. Even the coloured attendant, thougli he 
never fails to protrude his claim to a tip and is extremely 
civil in 'other menial capacities, borrows an air of superiority 
from the railway and becomes a small autocrat on the cars. 
Among other licensed oppressors the very wealthy are con¬ 
spicuous. They seem to ^ just what they please. At New¬ 
port, the’ principal watering place on the coast between New 
York and Boston, they have practically annexed the fore¬ 
shore for miles in one direction. It can only be reached by 
^oing through their gardens, which occupy the edge of the 
cliff in a continuous line. Yet no people have a hi^ier 
spirit than citizens of the United States; few have one so 
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liigh. I can only explain their subipissiveness to the 
innumerable bosses who oppress them by the habits learnt ' 
at home, oi* perhaps at school. ■ It is noteworthy that in 
matters in,whic!i women are keenly interested, the position * 
is reversed; individuals do not oppress the public, but the 
public, or what appears to be the public, oppreAes imli- 
viduals, as in the •numerous legislative restrictions of per¬ 
sonal freedom, which are usually engineered by Icminine 
influence. IJ extends oven to opinions, for there are sub¬ 
jects.on which people dare yot say wlfat they think,'as 
recent .^.merlban writers of weight and standing hitv(‘ 
jiointed out. This is tyraniiy indeed. I know no coufttry 
in wliich there is so much license for the oifildoer and so 
much interference in a petty way with thifpersonal freedom 
of the jnnocent. 

But it is time to bring this chapter to a close. 1 will 
do so by answering a question which may occur to some 
readeiu How is it that such a sharp line can be drawn 
between America and the two Europan countries in 
regard to national qualities when tiiere is such a large anil 
ixmstantly renewed admixture of Gormans and British in 
the States ? The answer is well known. Americans pride 
themselves on few things more than on the capacity of the 
great Bepubli^ to absorb, assimilate and americani.se the 
Europeans who migrate thither. It does in fact do so, just 
as England has done the same thing for centuries, not on so 
l.arge a scale of course, nor so deliberately and sy.sfemati- 
cally. In America, it is true, there is so much room that 
some nationalities are able to form corners which keep to 
themselves to a considerable extent, maintain their language 
and* habits and intermarry little with other nationalities. 
Apart'^rom New York, which is an omnium gatitevmi, and 
other trading or manufacturing centres which provide a 
labour market near the pint of entry, the immigrant races 
tend to seek those prts which possess a climate most like 
that of home, and there they forSn settlements which grow 
by accretion. For instance, Louisiana has more Italians 
than any other Europeans, Minnesota has more Scan¬ 
dinavians, New England more Caaadians; Finns and 
Hftllanders go north to Midiigan, Spniards south tb 
Florida, and so on. The British are the most evenly 
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(listributod, and tho most fully assimilated, and after 
thoiu the Cermans. There is no doubt that lK)th be¬ 
come rapidly americanised, and arc sometimes more 
American than the native-born. It ft curious how 
Enelish workmen in particular throw off tluar old 
habits ill the course of a few mouths and fall jnto local 
ways and the local spirit. I have no doubt at all that 
climate, which 's the great stafiding condition inlluencing 
customs and character, is a iiowerful factor in this ti'aus- 
foumation. But fnere is a spirit iti the air wflich is not all 
due to climate—the spirit of endeavour, of fe.Kpansion, of 
belief in a great destiny in wKich every individual shares. 
It is an inspiring atmo.sphere and does not fail to affect 
even the adult immigrant. But the instrument by wbich 
aasimilation is most systematically elfectod is education 
acting on the children, who are regularly taught pride in 
American citizenship, the glory and splendour of patriotism. 
That is a great thing. 



UtlAl'IKK- 11. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTHICTS IN KNOLAND. 

Ik a HoiiHci niaimracturing countries and manufacturing 
ilistricUi in -tliera arc Iwrn, not made, if one may use tiie 
expreasiou. It is true that in every coflntry industries are 
curried on and are widely distributed. Apart from hand 
trade.s, which are uhi((uitous, some manufactures are to be 
found in alt largo centres of population, and capital cities 
are generally the scat of many. But there is a tendency 
to coucentrato the leading branches of manufacture in par¬ 
ticular areas which form more or less specialised industrial 
distriota. Such concentration is due to one or more of 
throe primary causes—proximity to (1) raw materials, (2) 
power, (!1) a mai-ket or facilities for transport. A sccomlary 
cause whicli •comes into operation later but is hardly loss 
important, is the possession by the local population of 
special skill, handiid down from one generation to another 
and acquired at an early age. It explains the tendency of 
a skilled industry, established in a particular sixit for 
primary reasons, to remain and grow in that spot after the 
ori|rinai reasons have ceased to exist. The district known 
as the Potteries iti Stafford.shire Is a notable instance. 
Other conditions, such as a peculiar atmosphere favourable 
to particular processes, assist in promoting the same result. 
Thus we see that the concentration of industries in certain 
localities and the growth of such centres are not accidental 
or arbitrary, but arc dependent * 0 ^ physical la we. Indus¬ 
trial districts become so by reason of natural advanbiges— 
a fact which does not seem to he fully realised by the pro¬ 
moters of “garden tities” and the bke projects. ^ 

• It is difficult to say which of the factors enumerated— 
the supply of raw materials, power, transport or competent 
39* 
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labour—is tlw most important; but undoubtedly the moat 
favoui'able position is that in whicli all aivj „ combined, 
fhat is p‘i'e-eminently the pasition enjoyed by the gi-eat 
raanul'acturing districts of England. Nor is their superiority 
noce.s8arily threatened by the disappearance of some of'their 
original advantages. If the primary causes of idduatrial 
development b(! examined a little more closely it will b<! 
noted that a cliahge is in'progi'eas, and that the first two— 
proximity to raw materials and power—tend'to diminish 
in ijifluonce and to be replaced by the gi'owth (>i transjxa't. 
Oceaji carriage, in particular, eonstantly increa.sesoin im¬ 
portance and takes the place of local supplies, which may 
become inadecjuate, diminished or exhausted. This fact, 
which has already exercised a potent influence on the com¬ 
mercial as well as on the industrial development of Englaisl, 
will prol»ably be still more potent in the future. 1 cannot 
here pursue the economic aspects of the subject, though 
much tempted to do so, for some economista appear to set 
the carrying trade of the country over against tlie manu¬ 
facturing interest, whereas the two are directly deixnident 
on each other and will become inci'easingly so. Wliat 1 am 
at present concerned to point out is that the accessibility 
of our industrial districts to ocean transport, by reason of 
the small sisie and island position of the country, is an 
advantage of permanent and increasing value whldi might 
even make good the exhaustion of coal, as it already has 
tliat of iron, and as land transport has made good the 
local exhaustion of both. I have already mentioned the 
Potteries. Another of the great industrial districts of 
England, to be presen^tly described, is the ring of mqtal- 
manufacturing towns round that singfdar area known as 
the Black Country in South Staffordshire. The original 
causes of their development were the proximity of raw 
. material—iron and coal—in that area. Now it stands 
desolate, worked-out; but, the towns around it and once 
dependent on it remain -and grow. They get tlieir supplies 
elsewhere. 

Orimnally, I supp(»e, the most essCTtial condition de- 
ttrminmg the seat of industries was the presence of wat|r. 
It supplied power, transport, and, to a certain extent, raw 
materials, as for the washing and other treatment of textile 
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fibres. AworJingly we find tliat the, oldest established 
industrial ct^ntres are always situated on rivers or streams,' 
and»}jenera'lly ip a more or ie.ss hilly neighbourhtjtid, which 
is often Uie seat of mineral supplies, as well as of clearf 
runniiijr water. Later, coal b*came the chief source of 
power. •The combination of water, coal and iroir together 
is very strong, 4nd if accessibility be added, it becomes 
irresistibh^. But even this combination does not exhaust 
the natural advantages pf that wonderful industiial region 
in the North of England, thp like of \^ich the worhUhas 
never ^en Ind is not li|rely to see elsewhere. Fof it 
]M)ssesses certain atmospheric qualities which greatly favour 
the matiufaeture, both of cotton and of vfrool in special 
respects, and conduce generally to energy and vigour, both 
of mitid and Ixsly. No wonder that with the development 
of .steam power and macliincry it became the “worksho]) 
of the world ” and still remains unapproached. There are 
regions in the continents of Europe and America and some 
In other parts of Great Britain which are sufficiently 
remarkable ; but none can compare with the area, made up 
of contiguous portions of the counties of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, that I am about to describe. No one, who has 
not travelled through and through it and studied its towns 
and villages, 'can have any conception of what the modern 
development of industry means. 

Take a map of England and put your finger on 
Sheffield; then draw a line due north to Leeds itnd due 
west to Warrington; join those two by parallel lines which 
meet somewhere near Preston. The line from Leeds to 
Preston should curve a little to the north, sa as to include 
Keigtiley, but otharwise you get ft perfect parallelogram, 
containing something like 1,500 square miles. That is the 
great workshop of the world. It is 1,500 square miles of 
factories, mills and mines, and in an inner area lying be¬ 
tween Bradford and Manchester they are practically solhl. 
It is by nature a beautiful country, a land of hills and 
streams, of heath and wood. Some sections of it arc still 
beautiful. On the Yorkshire aide the moors come close up 
to the big towns. * A tew miles o.*t of Sheffield, or Barns- 
llsy or Leeds, lie great tracts of open moorland carrying flie 
finest grouse shooting in the world, and the pit villages 
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are often sot amid clLarmin}r .surnmndinf^s. Th» valleys of 
■ tlie Wharfe and the Ain; provide Bradford with roniantio 
suburbs, yhich show tliat it was once itself a rdniantic t^)ot. 
Adjoining the Yorkshire bonier near Sheffield, aud witliin 
our parallelogi’am, is the P<3ak district of D(!rbysliire,,with 
some of the hnest scenery in England. 'I'he lawicashire 
.side is less fortunate, and towards Manche.ster it become.s 
frankly hideous; but elsewhere ^t is not devoid of hill and 
moor and meadow, and some of the big manufacturing 
towiis have naturSl situations as‘charming as those of 
Yoskshire, though in a somewhat less I'oifiaiitic, style. 
Taken as a whole, this manufafturing district is not only 
by far the busiest in the world, but also the most naturally 
beautiful of all large industrial areas. 

I do not know precisely what the total populatioii is. 
That of Lancashire is (1901) 4,406,787, and that of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, 2,746,867; making' together, 
7,153,654, winch far exceeds that of any of the American 
States except New York, and nearly hall' the po}mlation 
of New York State is in New York city. The particular 
area defined, however, does not include the whole of Lan¬ 
cashire and the West Riding, I estimate its population to 
be somewhat over 5,000,000, of which ratlici' more! than 
half is on the Lancashire side. This statement probably 
gives very little idea of the dense aggregation of people. 
It can be better realised by scanning the following list of 
the principal towns comprised within the area, which is 
only fifty miles long and less than thirty miles wide:— 


Tifwn, ^ 

Manchester 

Saltord 

Bollnn 

Oldham 

Blackburn 

J’rcsLon 

Leeds . 

Rheffield 

Bradford 

Halifax 


Laocashire 


'i'erkshin’ 


543,872 

220,957 

168,236 

187,246 

127,626 

112,989 

428,968 

880,793 

279.767 

104,936 


I Here are ten towns, each with upwards of 100,000 ia- 
habitants, and containing an aggregate of 2,505,369 oi an 
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average of more than 2.50,000 a-jiiece. Itall' the popula¬ 
tion of the entire area is compresseil into these ten great 
centres. The remaining half - is distriliuted in a large 
number pf others, some of wliieli are but little smaller, and 
in yinumorable villages scattared amongst them. .There 
are Burnley (07,043), Huddersfield (9.5,007),' Rochdale 
(83,114), Stockport (78,897), Warrington (64,242), Wigan 
(60,764), Bury (.58,020),' Keighley (41,,,564), Wakefield 
(41,413), with Stalybridge, Dew.sbury, Shipley, Todmorden, 
and many more whien it \yould bo tedious to enumerate. 
Along^the jjrincipal railway lines they arc practicallycon- 
timious. There is uothnig approaching to it even in 
Saxony, where the towns are separated by long stretches 
of pure country. It may not be anything to be proud of; 
I ain not .sure whether it is or not, but the fact is worth 
noting that everybodj' is proud of it. We hear much talk 
of “back to the land,” “garden cities,” “rural settlements,” 
“ the simple life,” and so on; but if we look at the facts 
•we see that in every country nothing excites more populai' 
pride and satisfaction than contemplating tlie growth of 
cities and the aggregation of ])eopl(! in them. The exten¬ 
sion of the area covered by bricks and mortar and the 
increased number of people iliaased in them is always 
proudly (iu()ted as the first and incontrovertible proof of 
local progress. Everybody does it. I daresay Mr. Ruskin 
would have done it himself if ho had had to make a speech 
on the opening of a municipal picture gallery. And it is 
undeniably true that if there were no towns there would 
*lie no public picture galleries or similar encouragements of 
fine art. Venice and Floroiice are towns,-’created mainly 
by commerce, and,so was Athens itself. Sheffield, one of 
the most flagrant examples of all, is actually the home of 
the Ruskin Museum. So strong is this feeling that I 
remember one of those titled ladies who when tired of 
gaiety find occupation in projects of social “I'eform,” ex¬ 
patiating in consecutive sentences on the benefits of rural 
life and on the satisfactory progress that the rural com¬ 
munities in which she was interested were making towards 
growing into towlis. 

• In tins comer of England, made up of sections of Ltin- 
cashire and Yorkshire, the process may be seen in all 
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staffes, from the mij^lity roariiif; mart of Mancliester down 
to the tiny village which has been invaded by a single mill 
or has gi-own up around it.- Those who cry “ back to /the 
laud ” and advocate the removal of industries to tlm country 
<lo not seem to be aware that it is perpetually going on. 
Factories are constantly being put down in country placiM. 
All about the groat towns I have enumerated are such 
places ; quiet and sometimes charming villages, where there 
is a mill or two and hard by a few rows of entirely ex- 
cellesit cottages for the work-people, co-operative stoi'es, a 
reading-room, and the like, with a minimum of ^ublif-house 
acconlmodation. Almost ideal in a plain way. And what 
happens ? Thfi ideal village makes all the haste it cjin to 
grow into a town Bnd to imitate other town.s, and every¬ 
body congratulates it on the rapidity of its progress. 
Eventually wo have the familiar tale ; So many years ago 
this great city was an insignificant village with a few 
hundred inliahitante; now it has so many hundreds of 
thousands and covers so many square miles. 8uch details- 
are recited with profound satisfaction, and tlie new town 
hall, wliicli lias cost a fabulous sum, is opened liy royalty 
with all the pomp that can bo raised for the occasion and 
amid every sign of impular rejoicing. Everywliere and 
always it has been the same, from Babylon’ to Chicago; 
mankind loves the town, whatever sages may .say, and 
contemplates it with unfailing delight. On sages them¬ 
selves it exercises an irresistible attraction, and they gener¬ 
ally spend the greater part of their time in the middle of 
it. Judged by this standard Lancashire and Yorkshire 
have much redkon for self - congratulation. Nowhere has 
the human race piled ilp so many great towns within fhe 
same area» They are worth some study. But in spite of 
the pride inspired by tlieir magnitude, they have a bad 
name and are shunn^. No one goes near them save for 
business or to visit friends, and those who go for business 
stay as short a time as jwssible. The guide-books dismiss 
them with the scautiest notice, and the few novelists who 
lay their scones in them paint them in the gloomiest 
qolours. Well, they are not health resorts or storehouses 
of’art, or rich in .scenery or architecture. With the excejf- 
tion of a few small places, such as Oxford, Cheltenham, 
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Leamington, and some on the soa-coast, English towns are 
sombre and^dingy; and the manufacturing ones are for the 
most part'more sombre and dingy than the rest. -- They are 
far more so than those on the continent of Europe or even 
in America, with certain notllble exceptions. Nor have 
they much historical interest in the ordinary sense. But 
they have an overwhelming human'interest incomparably 
more actual and vivid than that of the sight-seeing round, 
and, in a .s^iiso, more tjatisfying, because more defined ami 
intelligible, than that of the huge kaleidoscope presented 
by a great modern capital. For reasons already giveh the 
capitals are not included in my survey, but some note 
must be taken of them, if only to indicate how far they are 
representative or the reverse, and this will be the moat 
couvpnient place for the few remarks I have to make 
about London. 


London. 

The great mistake that strangers make in iwery country 
is to generalise from too small an experience and in par¬ 
ticular to judge the rest from the capital Capitals vary ; 
some are much more representative than others, but it is 
never safe to take features observed in the capital as typical 
of the rest, and sometimes it is wholly misleading. But 
the mistake is constantly made, because many travellers 
never see anything but the capital Americans often com¬ 
plain that Europeans judge them erroneously from New 
York, but they make the same mistake themselves on this 
side. 1 agree with them that New York does not fairly 
represent either t^e United States* or the American people. 
Noiflicr does London represent the United Kingdom, mucli 
less the British Empire. It does not even represent Eng¬ 
land. Indeed, if the native white population of the United 
States be taken, I am inclined to mink that New York 
people and New York ways have more in copimon with 
the rest than Londoners and Lon*don ways have with rural 
England and the industrial North. The people appear to 
be of different breeds, with not 'ess variation in tempera¬ 
ment, character and custom than in manner of speech. 
That truly representative type of Londoner to whom the 
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Generic iiaino of ’Arry lias bticii {riven ia not met"with any- 
wlier(! else. He {(ets liis 'Arryness from Lot,i(lun, and I 
i'e{;ret to i!ay that lie is tlih most otfensivo c"eaturc on tlie 
fhco of the eartli, except a certain type of I’nissian offictT. 
It is liis deH{rht, one tnii;lit tilnioat say his oecui)ation, to lie 
odensive ;‘if ho ww'e not offensive he would not hfi ’Arry. 
lie is the otdy person who takep it fur {rA,rited that aiiy- 
thinir with which'he is not familiar is neaissarily i-idiculons, 
and who freely expresses Ins ri<li(yile. When he leaves 
homh ho ridicules evcrythin{» he sees, particularly in a 
fore!{rn country ; wlnai he encounters anythiiiir unfamiliar, 
such as a person clotluid in a foreijrn or evini a native rural 
{Tarh, in his own streets, he treats it solely as an otiject of 
ridicid('. Ho has ilhthin{r to learn sav(', what can he learnt 
in London from his own familiar sources of information. 
His satisfaction with himself and his .surroinidin{'s may not 
really he nriiater tlian that of the corrospouilin{j American, 
who not only holieves his own country to hi; far ahead of 
all otluirs in everythin^; hut is firmly convinced that the 
unfortunate inhabitants of other lands neither know nor 
can do anythin;;. Hut the American counterpart of 'Arry 
is more amusin;; tlian offensive with his child-like sclf- 
{rloritication ; he pities other jx'ople, and rather {jravely 
tries to cidi{;liton them; he <lo(!S not lay himself out to 
wound their reelin{;s with boisterous ridicule. That amiable 
habit is peculiar to ’Airy, and it does not make a favourable 
impre-ssion on stran{;ers. It may be said that ’Airy is a?i 
(ixcrcscence, but I am afraid that ho is a very lar{;c and 
ileeply-seated excrescence. To tell the truth London is 
pervaded with '’Arryness, modified and refined accordin;; .to 
circumstances, but in esScnco the same quality. And J do 
not find it-elsewhere. 

There is much else that is unfortunately peculiar in 
London. When the number of persons ag{p-e{;ated together 
in one spot passe-s a certain point, some of the problems of 
social life become so ag{p'avated that they differ not only 
in degree but in kind. The ordinary limits of time and 
space arc touched, and extraordinary efforts must be made 
to meet the difficulties that arise. That is the case with 
housing and locomotion which are closely as.sociated; the 
conditions that occur in London are not found in any other 
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Enylish lowsi. Nowhere are there .such Ya.st areas of grimy 
s(jualor, nowhere is locomotion so difficult. On the other 
hau(V Lond5n h^s the best water .supply of any great city 
in the would, and the be.st service of isolation for infec-' 
tious disease (not even oxccpting’Berlin); its public parks, 
])lay-groanils, a()uares, gardens and open spaces arfi unique 
for number, vai ieAy, verdure, extent, distribution and ac- 
C(!SHil)ility; its sanitation is extremely good and its death- 
rate very lojv ; its police foree oannot^be Tnatchod. Its 
main. thorouglifares are mcaji and hopelessly disfigufed 
by ailvertising signs and letters plastered over the hou8& ; 
nevertheless it contains a larger number of line, interesting 
and historical buildings tbaii any town out of Italy. But 
alxive all other distinctive features Lontten is an omnium 
(jothe/mm that has no rival. It is the only capital that is 
at once’the seat of government and of justice, the residence 
of the Court, the headquarters of all the institutions of 
State and of the Church, a great port, a gi-eat manufacturing 
place, the centre of intelligence, the centre of trade and 
finance, the centre of crime and vice, the centre of fashion 
and jdeasuro. All roads lead to London and everybody 
comes there; it is the goal of ambition and the refuge of 
the outcast. No one can judge England without London ; 
but let no one’judge England from it, and least of all the 
large industrial towns of the North. 

To return to them, I think that pride of place must be 
given to Lancashire, which stands first among the counties of 
England both in textiles and in engineering and machinery, 
and also in the production of paper and glass. 

The* Lancashire tSwns. 

Manchester. 

Manchester is the chief of them, but I am going to say 
little about it as a town, not beteuse it is not wgrth more 
but because it is less suitable to my purpose than others, 
which are of a more purely industrial type. Manchester 
is undeniably a manufacturing town. It is the seat of 
many notable “ engineering ” works—the term is commonly 
applied to the manufacture of machines of all kinds and of 
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many other mechanical appliances as well as /ingines—in¬ 
cluding one of the largest electrical machinery works in the 
coimtry. This is the British Vestinghouse'Company, an 
American concern. The works are new, oh the same scale 
and the same plan as the Westinghouse Works m America, 
and are unsurpassed as specimens of modem Tporkshojis 
and workshop arrangement. The principal shop is 300 
yards long and 150 yards wide, and a model for space, 
light, order and appointments. Then Manchester is famous 
for heavy machine tools, hydraulic presses and similar 
a])pliances, and for cotton machinery of all hinds. It also 
possesses many cotton mills aiid some of the finest'spinning 
is done therer At the present time Manchester and Salford 
have about 2,7S0/)00 spindles and 23,000 looms. Neverthe¬ 
less the manufacturing element is completely overshadowed 
by the commercial. Manchester is to-day primarily a great 
business place; it is the central mart for the Lancashire 
manufactures and it draws to itself the trading element of 
the neighlwurin^ towns, which have consequently assumed 
a purely industrial character, I do not know of anything 
quite like this, though the situation of Boston in relation 
to the manufacturing towns of Massachusetts somewhat 
resembles it. But then Boston is a port, whereas Man¬ 
chester, in spite of the canal, can hardly claiir that character. 
It is a place for buying and selling, and since Lancashire 
sends its wares all over the world (which Mas.sachusetts 
docs not), hither come buyers from all the nations. They 
do their business in Manchester and there the goods are 
warehoused. 

The town has no doubt gradually acquired this character 
through its convenieot situation anc^ the development of 
transport facilities. It has an industrial history of great 
antiquity and is said to have been the seat of woollen 
manufactures before the time of the Romans, who estab¬ 
lished a station here, as the name-“ Manchester ” implies. 
Wool is . the oldest of all the textile industries, and several 
of the Lancashire towfis were famous for it many centuries 
before the introduction of cotton, which came from the 
Netherlands in the seventeenth century. The most ancient 
'heats of textile products are always found on the banks of 
small rivers, which furnish the means of washing, bleaching 
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and dyBing'the fibres or fabrics; and no doubt Manchester 
owed its iniljistrial beginninfp to the unfortunate and ill-' 
nse(^ river Irufell, which divides it from Salfftrd. Its 
|josition was improved by Roman roads and its textiles by 
Roiuisi skill. They continued t(* dourish in the sticceedinjj 
centurie*, and are mentioned at various periods in English 
history. As a textile eentrp it attracted the rerug(!es driven 
from the Continent at ditlbrcmt periods, and in turn dei'ived 
an im])Btus trom their skill and knowle^lge, notably in the 
use «!' (!otton. It was not, however, until the latter fart 
ol the aigbteentb century f^iat the modern developmenJ ol 
the old inilustrial eisutre began in earne,st aiid transformed 
it in a co7nparatively short time out of all recognition, 
'this was due U) a nunarkable series of (Siangos, inventions 
and enterprises, which came bard on the top of one another. 

'rim fii'st in jaiint of time was the construction by 
Rrindley, for the Duke of Bridgewater, of the systciiti of 
canals which gave Manchester cheap cairiago of coal and 
cheap transport to Liverpool luid clsewhern. 'I’he first part 
of it was opened in 1761, and was the beginning of that 
extensive system of inland navigation which did so much 
to promote commercial development by improving transit 
liefore the advent of steam locomotion and the railway. 
'I'liis enterprise was directly connected with Manchester, for 
it was undertaken with the primary object of bringing coal 
from the duke’s collieries at Worsley. I'lie same date 
marked tlio inception of mechanical invention on an un¬ 
precedented scale and with unprecedented results. There is 
a great temptation to linger on this singular period in the 
liistory of mankind and to speculate on the*causes of the 
outburst of iuveutiv* genius by whicJi it was marked above 
all others. For genius it was, in the strict sens# of that 
word, meaning original mental productivity, untaught, un¬ 
schooled, coming whence and how we know not. It owed 
practically nothing to science anij very little to education. 
It sprang from the soil, and that jsoil was pro-tminently, 
though not exclusively, the north of England. Brindley 
came from the peak district of Derbyshire, which falls 
within our itidu.stfial area. Of Lwly, rustic origin jje 
became a millwright’s apprentice, and from boyhood dis¬ 
played a mechanical and engineering genius of tlie purest 
4 
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type and of the widcHt raiifje. Har^rroaves, the" first of the 
long line of inventors of modern textile machinery, was an 
illiterate Lancashire weaver. He invonte(l the spinning- 
jenny (I7ti7), and before that (1761) a cardin};; machine on 
which all subsequent improvements wore based. Arkwright, 
the efficient if not the first inventor of the roller sj)inning- 
franio (1769) was likewise a Lancashire' man of equally 
humble origin. Crompton, who invented the spinning- 
mule (1779), and came from the same neighbourhood as 
Ilaigreaves, was the son of a very small farmer. Cart¬ 
wright, to whom as the inventor of the power loonv(178.5), 
the textile industries owe more, perhaps, than to any of 
them, was a chirgyman bom in Nottinghamshire; but he, 
too, received the ‘Atimulus to mechanical invention from 
Manchester and the cotton trade. Henry Cort, who about 
the same time invenbsl the puddling fumacci and the roll¬ 
ing mill, on which the modern iron and steel industries are 
based, was atiothur uneducated Lancastrian. The self-act- 
itig mule which came later (1830) was the invention of 
Mr. Roberts, of Manoliester. It is needless to insist on the 
imjxjrtauce of steam power in developing the use of all 
these machines. Its successful application to textile pro¬ 
cesses was gradually accomplished by many hands; but the 
chief credit again belongs to the Manchester district. Power 
looms were first set up successfully on a largo scale at Pol- 
lokshaws in Scotland, but in 1835 Lancashire and Cheshire 
had four-fifths of the whole number in the United Kingdom. 

The effect of this extraordinary series of inventions is 
seen in the rapid and enormous increase in the imports of 
cotton, which had been virtually stationary for a century. A 
few dates and hgures will best exhibit the change effected:— 


Year. 

1097 

1704 

1790 

1800 

1810" 

1820 

1830 


Cotton Imported. 
1,976,3691b. 
3,870,392 „ 
31,447,606 „ 
66,010,732 „ 
132,488,938 „ 
161,672,668 „ 
263,961,462 „ 


t This immense expansion was iargely assisted by the 
development of the cotton culture in the United States 
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wliich followed the invention of the inejphanicHl saw-gin by 
Eli Whitney in 1794. The production, which had beetn 
only 2,00(f,00(i lb. in 1791, rose in successive decades to 
48,000,000, 80,000,000, 180,000,000 and ,885,000,000 ; and 
Greai Britain, which in 1790‘had obtained none of its 
cotton supply from the United States, took a tonstantly 
increasing propoftion from that source. The fact is interest¬ 
ing at the present time, when attention is turned to alterna¬ 
tive sourceij of supply, particularly within the Empire. It 
appears that in the year 1786 we imported about 20,000^000 
lb., of Tjhich*ono-third came from our West Indian colonies, 
another third from West Indian colonies belonging to bther 
nations, and'the remainder from Brazil and the Levant. 

The ia.st great meclianieal invoution»which contributed 
to the development of Lancashire, and in particular to the 
evolution of Manchester as its trading centre, was the steam 
locomotive and the railway. The town became a convenient 
market and exchange, easily reached from every direction, 
and the beat meeting-place for manufacturers from the 
neighbouring towns, which accordingly transferred their 
warehouse business thither. The further factors in its 
evolution are, of course, ocean steam transport and con¬ 
tiguity to the sea. 

This much explanation is necessary to give a clear idea 
of the growth of industrial Lancashire and the part played 
by the chief town. It is a very remarkable story, without 
parallel in the industrial history of other countrihs. By 
dint of native inventiveness, energy and enterprise, a.ssisted 
by certain natural advantages, Lancashire became purveyor 
to the world of the most widely used and generally useful 
of all the textiles, although so far ftom the sources of the 
raw material India is the original seat of cotton manu¬ 
factures, and, so long as the industry depended on hand 
processes, Lancashire was quite unable to compete with the 
age-long traditional skill of the Indian hand-workers in 
producing the finer fabrics. Machinery changed all that, 
and England became an exporter of muslins, calicoes and 
other cotton goods to India, and to all other countries. The 
supremacy then won has never b en lost, though it has 
been considerably diminished in recent years by the gradvfal 
acquisition of skill in other countries, and it is more keenly 
4 
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contested year by yuar. Some summary tigures tvill show 
the relative position of the chief maiiuracturin.(f countries 
according to the latest information:—' , ■■ 


Country. 

Mills. 

Spindles 

in 

Millions. 

(Ireat Britain 

2,077 

50 

U.S.A. . 

1,151 

21 

Germany 

300 


lius'hia . 

304 

7 

France . 

420 

C 

India 

392 

5 

Italy . 

500 


Austria . 

125 

31 


Looms in 

Con¬ 
sumption in 
thousands 

Hands 

Tiiousands. 

of Bales. 

employod. 

720 

3,270 

580,(klO 

48H 

4,164 

307,(XK) 

212 

. 1,580 ^ 

350,000 

, 157 

1,290 

365,000 

106 

840 • 

90,000 

■42i 

1,765 

1^1,000 

110 

560 

180,000 

110 

GOO 

100,000 


It will be noted that the supremacy of Great Britain is 
much more markeil in spinning than in weaving. The 
number of spindles exceeds those of the United States, 
Germany, France, Russia, Italy and Austria put together; 
and nine-tenths of the 50,000,000 spindles are in Lancashire,, 
Tliere are other manufactures of some note in the 
county—paper, glass, hats and watclies, or parts of 
watches—associated with particular lowilities ; but they 
are (juite insignificant compared with cotton and cotton 
machinery, 'ilie latter is becoming almost more iuipoi'tant 
than the cotton itself. Wherever textile industries tloui-ish 
machinery works grow up, and those of Lancashire are 
pre-eminent. The makers of machinery do more than 
supply the mills, they build them ; many of the newest 
mills furnished with the very latest machinery are owned 
by them. The fact testifies to the determination of the 
district to hold its own end adds stability to the trade, for 
as other countries develop the manufacture of cotton' and 
compete in the production of yarn and cloth they become 
customers for machinery. After a time, no doubt, tliey 
begin to manufacture the latter also for themselves, and 
as they boMuie sclf-sufficiiig they shut out the English 
machinery as well as the English goods. That is already 
happening in the United States and Germany, but other 
markets are opened elsewhere, and even in the States and 
'Geimany the best spinning machinery still comes from 


' Hand-book fot 1903, Oomtelburo, Ltd. 
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Lancasliire. As a general exporter pf machinery of all 
kinds for the manufacture of cotton it remains without a 
•scuiouH riVal.^ That is a cheerful reflection; Imt in view 
of the (Ipwnfall of other English industries once equalfy 
supteme, and of the growing success of other countries in 
supplying their own textile machinery, it would'he folly to 
expect this stats of things to last indefinitely. No one can 
look around and note the progress, now steady and now 
swift, of ccjinpcititors, along the track once trodden alone hy 
England, without misgiving for the fTiture of LancuRhire, 
with that gfeat pojmlation dependent on a single hranSh of 
industry; for if cotton a*hd cotton machinery be 'taken 
away it is'Undone. 

Meanwhile it flourishes exceedingly, and one aspect of 
its success, not to he missed, is presented hy the great city 
of Mimehostor, to which I return. Together with Salford 
it has a population of considerably over three-(|uartcrs of a 
ndllion. The two were once administratively and still are 
■actually one, and without intending any slight to Salford 
wo may perhaps, for convenience’ sake, he allowed to speak 
of them together under the single name. 

Strang(!rs do not speak well of Manchester, and that 
is not sui-jirisiug. It is not beautiful by nature or by art; 
it is wet and smoky. People say it is the smokiest town 
in England, but perhaps they do not know Sheffield or 
(iateshead. Still Manchester in very smoky and it is 
coi'taiidy very wet; the rainfall is far above that of'London. 
Put the two things together and very likely the Manchester 
fogs are as bad as the London fogs; they may even ho 
worse. The aspect of the place, it mu8t4)o admitted, is 
gloomy and dull, #nd strangers nffver like those (pialitics; 
but residents mind them less, and the Manchegter people 
love and are proud of their dull and gloomy city. The 
reason is uot far to seek. What most human beings like 
is companionship, life, things going on, the presence and 
stir and bustle of other humaif beings. That gs why they 
love the town, a point on which I shall have something 
more to say presently. They get these things in Man¬ 
chester to a pre-eminent degree. In the main arteries 
where the tide of life runs at the full, it runs with a ftar 
and a stir and a bustle which are not excelled by any other 
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town, not even by iNew York or London itself. And yet 
the place is not too large for corporate life apd a sense of 
citizenship. Then the principal streets are , well built and 
well kept, fairly spacious and handsome, and the shops arc 
very good. There is a mflssivc effect about the centre of 
Manchester which is not equalled by any other provincial 
town. The signs of trade arg over it* all—movement, 
wealth and power. The streets are thronged with loaded 
drays rumbling along and impeding the quicker traffic to 
sucif-’ an extent that I have counted twenty-eight electric 
trams all blocked in a heap. , Many of the side streets 
consist entirely of tall warehouses, with bales swinging 
overhead in mid-air, ascending or descending all day long 
between the upper'floors and the drays which stand lining 
the roadway below. This is the business of Manchester; 
the factory element is in the background. And there are 
the other accompaniments of trade—misery, squalor and 
vice. These are always found in great trading centres. 
I suppose that the handling of goods offers employment to 
unskilled labour and attracts incapables and failures. Also 
where there is much wealth there is much to be picked up 
casually from charity. Vice always abounds in sucli places. 
Buyers and sellers come from everywhere, strangers with 
money and leisure when business is over but no friends 
or anywhere to go to. The hotels are full of them, and 
they want amusement. The amount of visible drunken¬ 
ness in" Manchester is very great. I have witnessed a 
painful scene quite early in the day and in one of the main 
streets between a drunken woman and her sobbing daughter 
—a tidy, well-Ilressed girl—who was trying to prevent her 
from entering a publid-house with desperate eame8toes.s, 
and in aa agony of love and fear which rose far superior 
to the shame of publicity. It attracted some attention, but 
not much. The girl triumphed at length, aided by a work¬ 
man and by fear of the law in the person of a constable, 
who gruffly bade the woman go home. It was the kindest 
and most effective thing he could do. They were all 
kind. 

I am afraid this sort of thing is typidal of England, and 
undeniably, Manchester is very English. But the features 
I have mentioned—the business and bustle, the squalor and 
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vice—are jiot all typical of the real itidostrial towns, which 
have neither the wealth and show nor the degradation of 
tliQ trading\:^tre. It is ncceasary to insiKt veiff strongly 
on the distinction, as a most erroneous notion of our mamv- 
facturing towns and industrial ^pulation is gathered from 
the tri^ding places—London, Manchester, Glasgow, Liver¬ 
pool, and the rast—which are far better known than such 
towns as Bolton, Oldham, "Bradford and ifjalifax. Pauper¬ 
ism, vice and misery are much more rife in the former. 
'I’he ditlerince can be shown ai'ithmefllcally by compaiing 
the expenditure on pauperism in the two classes of towns, 
and to make the conij)ariSon entirely valid we will* take 
the Lanca.shire towns only. The trading centres are Man¬ 
chester and Liverpool; the chief manufacturing towns are 
Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn and Preston. 


KxruNDiTenE on Pauhbbism I'EK heai> of Pofucation (1002). 


ItlaiicliOHliQr 
Livorpiiol . 


s. d. 

. C 9 Bolton 

. 7 Si Oldham 

Blackburn 
Proston 


s. d. 
2 2i 
1 lOj 
1 11 
1 C4 


Those figures oloiiucntly demonstrate tlie fallacy of 
generalising from trading centres and assuming that the 
conditions which prevail there are common to the industrial 
population. They reflect a real difference, which is visible 
find pfdpable. I have dwelt upon Manchester for the pur¬ 
pose of emphasising the distinction, and for tfie same 
reason I shall not enter into further details regarding the 
conditions of life there, but will pass on at once to the 
numufacturing towns. '* 

Bolton. , 


Next to Manchester and Salford, Bolton is the largest 
town in the cotton district, and it is quite typical. There 
is no better field for the study of industrial conditions in 
England unless it be Oldham. It lies about a flozen miles 
to the north-west of Manchester in a region of considerable 
natural charm. Jt is a coal country; one is never out of 
sight of coal or factory chimneys all the way from M*n- 
chester, and of course the one accounts tor the other. The 
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old name, Boltoti-lo-Moors, whicli appears to Iiave been 
dropped as the towfi {jrew into ffreater iinp(5rtaiice than all 
the otlior Boltons, sugfrasts an open, hilly coArttiy ; and in 
point ol fact there! are veritable moors at no great distance. 
At Rivington Pike, which is only half a dozen miles away, 
the hills rise to nearly 1,200 feet. It is the greatest mis¬ 
take to suppose tliat these manufacturing towns are devoid 
of charm or that the factories totally destroy all the natural 
features of the locality. Bolton, with its undulating ground, 
little river and chaL-ming parks, is fat pleasanter to look 
upo,n than the great bare and glaring wateri.ig-places on 
the south coa.st in which so inai.iy people tiiid didight Of 
course the factories are there, and they arc not objects of 
beauty, though lew repellent than they are commonly re¬ 
presented to be. I shall have more to say al)out them and 
the town presently after noting some points in the rise and 
development of the manufactures. 

The story of Bolton has already been implicitly told in 
the account given of the origin and growth of the cotton, 
industry. It is itself an old seat of textile manufactiu’cs, 
probably going back to the time of the Romans. My own 
belief is that the Romans established manufactures in suit¬ 
able places wherever they went, and tliat all the oldest 
seats of industry, both of metals and of textiles, in Europe 
were started or developed by them, Bolton was a suitable 
place, like Manchester. It had the necessary little river 
and gi'azing for sheep in the neighbourhood. Those Flemish 
weavers imported by Edward III., who are always cropping 
up in the early history of our manufactures, were sent to 
Bolton among pther places ; and of course they were sent 
there because it was a tplace where weaving was already 
carried on, but in a more primitive fashion. The foreij^iers 
were encouraged by the sagacious sovereign in order to 
improve the native methods, and therefore they were de¬ 
spatched to the localities where they would have the aptest 
pupila Be that as it may, the place was already noted for 
its woollen‘products in the reign of Richard I., when an 
aulneger or official measurer of cloth by the ell was 
appointed for Bolton. The Flemings came there in 1337, 
■an$ in later times refugees from the Netherlands and the 
Rhine, practising the same art, found their way to Bolton 
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as ono of th* places where they could ply their trade and 
earn a livinjj As I have said, they brought the use ’ of 
cotton and taught the manufacture of fustians, fabric 
made of mixed wool and cotton and originally derived from 
Spain., Bolton became famous for fustians and for coal, 
the use t)f whicli is mentioned as early as 1540. The 
manufactured gocds were sold in the town, which had its 
own markets and conducted Its own trade on the spot. The 
old picturese|i]e warehouses, where business was transacted, 
have iill disappeared, "but some still oxisled down to fiRy 
or sixty yoars'ago. They consisted of three stories. ITie 
lowest formed the warehouse^; the second was the plac^ of 
business, it had shop.s and salerooms bcjiind with a galh^ry 
projecting over the street in front and cowered overhead by 
the top story which was thrown out and held up by 
pillars. ■ With the renmval of the market to Manchester, 
which [ollow(‘,d the development of transport, the character 
of the town changed and tho old picturesfjue element 
gr^idually vanished. 

In the evolution of the cotton industry Bolton played a 
conspicuous part. Crompton was a native of tho town and 
Arkwright lived there for some time, but tho opposition 
to machinery displayed by tho operatives, who were 
numerous and* thuroforo strong, effectually delayed tho 
adoption of the Bolton inventions in Bolton itself until 
they had been brought into use elsewhere, and the fight 
against the inevitable, which has always been waged with 
more dogged determination in England than anywhere else, 
was perforce abandoned for the time being. Then the 
cotton manufacture grew rapidly and the tswn with it. 
Steam mills, filled \sith machinery, Sprang up and multi¬ 
plied, and were followed'by foundries and machine shops. 
The population of Great and Little Bolton, which had been 
5,339 in 1776, ran up to 17,416 in 1801, and to 41,195 in 
1831. Out of 8,209 families at that date, 7,288 were en¬ 
gaged in “ trade, manufactures abd handicrafts ”, At the 
last census, seventy years later, tho population of the 
borough was 168,215; and there were then, according to 
the local directory, 206 mills, with 6,250,000 spindles and 
38,000 loooms; also 35 bleaching and dyeing works, 2J 
machinery works and 28 iron and steel works Some of 
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tho latter most be sniall repairing shops, but tliore are two 
very large machinery and engineering works—Dobson and 
Barlow,, who employ about 6,000 men, an(^Mtfsgravoy. 

The speciality of Bolton is fine spinning, and the cotton 
used is largely Egyptian, which has the advantage of,a long 
staj)l(!. ' The fineness of cotton yam is reckoned by the 
length of thread contained in a “ hank ”• of spun material 
weighing one pound, and is indicated by numbers techni¬ 
cally called “ counts The unit is 840 yarda Thus a 
bank or pound of'yarn, 840 yards long, is No. 1 count, one 
of double that length is No. 2, one of ten tilhes 840 yards 
is No. 10, and so on. The jVreatost degree of fineness to 
which spinning has been carried is said to be 350 counts, 
such is the extivme tenuity of which the cotton fibre is 
capable. One pound of such yam would reach 167 miles. 
In actual manufacture “ low ” counts msually run from 12 
to 30, “ medium ” to 60, “ high " to 100 or more, and “ very 
high ” to 250. It is in the production of the finer yarns 
that Lancashire chiefly maintains its superiority over other 
countries in spinning. This is partly due to the superior 
skill of the workmen, partly to machinery and partly to 
climate. In Germany they have not yet succeeded in spin¬ 
ning high counts, though they are gradually improving; in 
the United States at least two innls at New Bedford are 
successfully spinning very high counts, but it is with work¬ 
men and machinery from Lancashire. Very fine spinning 
is dorte on self-actor mules, and in the manufacture of these 
machines the Lancashire makers are still unrivalled. With 
regard to climate, fine spinning requires a certain degree of 
dampness iff the atmosphere, and this is said to prevail in 
a particular degree a*i Bolton, which has led to the special¬ 
isation pf the fine spinning industry there. New Bedford, 
which lies on the coast of Massachusetts, is said to possess the 
same atmospheric quality in some degree. To a consider¬ 
able extent it can be artifically imitated by the use of 
mechanital sprinklers, ^^fliich scatter a fine spray into the 
air of the room. They are universally used in Germany, 
and German experts inform me that they can successfully 
cope with the atmospheric difiBculty in this way. If that 
Sje so,-they have only to acquire the requisite skill in order 
to compete, and they are steadily aiming at it. The 
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machinory tliey can jirocure from England until they arc 
able to profjuca their own, which they will certainly do 
at nfl distant obte. At present 'the machines tithght in 
their technical schools, both for carding and spinning, are 
by Lancashire makers, such as Howard and IbilloUgb 
(Accringthn), Platt (Oldham), Asa Lees (Oldham), Dobson 
and Barlow (Bolton), Hethorjiigton (Manchester), and Threl- 
■ fall (Manchester); but for other processes, ftud notably foi- 
weaving, thay make their own. America seems to me to 
be. following the same course, and in some respects to ha*ye 
advanced further. The magbincry makers have greatly 
developed the use of the ring spinning-frame, and ]j'an- 
cashire spinners in the States inform me that the American 
ring spinning-frames are lighter and superTor to the English 
ones. The Northrop automatic loom has also put them at 
a temporary advantage? in regard to the production of cheap 
cotton goods, particularly in the Southern States, 

I return to tliese points later in the chapter on “ Factory 
Promises and Plant ”. They are merely mentioned hero as 
signs of the times bearing on the Lancashire trade. They 
go to show that even Bolton, with all its advantages, cannot 
rely indefinitely on its present superiority in the production 
of fine materials. The general course of competition in 
newly developed manufacturing countries is to begin with 
the simpler and cheaper products and gradually to work up 
to the finer. That is undoubtedly happening in the cotton 
industry. Up to now Bolton is able to defy competition, 
and a striking proof of it came under my notice. In the 
looms of Barlow & Jones I saw being manufactured the 
cotton outfit for the very newest and largest olf New York 
hotels, The maintenhuce of this superiority will depend on 
the amount of energy put into the trade, and happHy there 
is every sign that it will not be lacking. The manufac¬ 
turers fully recognise the necessity of keeping abreast of 
the times, and nowhere are the .factories more up to the 
mark. 

The town wears an air of marked and general pros¬ 
perity. It has been selected by more than one writer for 
description as a specimen of the misei-able conditions of lifg 
prevailing in the cotton country, but whatever may have 
once been the ca.se Bolton is a cheefful place to-day. I 
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liavo Huid that tlip mills are not thiii{j;« of beatity, hut they 
ai‘o cheerful. In Lanca.shire they are buUt, of biif^ht red 
hiick and have usually four stories. The^ are larf;(!i than 
the German mills, but very much .smaller than many of 
those in America, which' nearly always combine .sfjiuninff 
and we’avinjr, wbcrBa.s in Laucasliiro weavinfj is carried on 
in tsheds oti the ground and lighted fAm the roof, as in 
Germany. The spinning nulls are separate and a great, 
many firms carrjj on that busiuBss alone. Tl|e newer mills 
lc(t)k spick ami sj)an, and are, as a matter of fact, very clean 
ahd well appointed, though there is no altempt to give 
thfim any .sort of decorative appearance. The chimneys not 
infroiiueutly bear the Tiame of the mill in tall white lettei-s. 
When lighted after dark the long rows of windows look 
very bright and cheery. A largo Lancashire mill will run 
as many as !)(),0()() spindles, but I have seen one in South 
Carolina which has 100,000 spindles and 2,400 looms under 
one roof 

The iiitei'ior of one of these great huildings presents'an 
animated scene which has nothing dreadful about it except 
to those who tlnhik it dreadful that anybody should have to 
work at all, Thu operatives do not think so. They are a 
cheerful race, and, j)rovideil thisy have good nmnloyimmt 
and am fairly treated, they enjoy life incbmpai’ably more 
than those who pity them. In Bolton it is only fair to say 
that the trade unioirs, wbicli are extremely strong and well 
organised, give the employers a very good name. “ Wo 
mustn’t make any complaints against the employers,” said 
one official to me; “ they are unanimo\is ami always will¬ 
ing to investigate complaints, whether alxnit sanitary 
matters or anything Slsc.” I shall have more to say, on this 
head imdoaling with trade unions, but I (juote the opinion 
here to show that I have some warrant for taking a less 
gloomy view of life in a cotton town than conventional 
denunciations of tho “ factory system " may have led the 
reader t* expect. I say’thc people in tho null are cheerful 
and have no rca.son to be otherwise. I have repeatedly 
heard the women singing, even amid the deafening roar of 
the weaving .shod, in which converaation is impossible. The 
’^pinning mill is les.s noisy though the incessant clatter of 
machinery there, too^ is a little disconcerting to unaccus- 
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toinod ears. TJk^ at'liuxsp]u*t*c is iiowhui’e bad, but iii tlu; 
•spimiiii^r-rooiTi jtiis apt to oot cxcessividy hot. That is the; 
ehoict'of tlio spiAners wJio can make better work iifa hioh 
temperature. The self-actor minders work stripped to (,h(! 
waist and with l)are feet. Tlieirs 'is the most skilled and 
the liaidc.st work, and they address themselves to it witli an 
intoutness and an 'absorptioij wliich are not surpassed by 
.any workmen anywhei-e. Tlie slackness witliVliich English 
workmen in *<ome trades are justly charged cannot be 
alleged- against^ the Lancashire spinnei-.s, wlio are ])roud oj' 
their skill and with good rcijson. The work of the mule 
spinner is to mind the self-acting mule, and it demands all 
liis attention to see to the threads and join those which 
may break. His earnings depend on h'ts watchfulness 
and (lexterity. Under the Lancashire S 3 ^stcm of working 
a spinner with two “ jueeers ” to help him will mind a pair 
of frames carrying 2,000 spindles. He walks along them 
continually as the irames run out and back, instiintly por- 
ciii^es a B])indle which lias stopped and with a rapid motion 
ol the hands picks up the ends and joins them, walking 
forwards or backwards with the travell'ing frame as he does 
so. This is not an ua.sy task ; it must be li-arnt fi-om 
boyhood. But the earnings are good. Wages are regu¬ 
lated by an agreement between employers and employed, 
which is inodilied by mutual consent as occasion arises. 

I have particulai's ol twentj^-six Bolton spinners. From 
danuary to August, 1908, they averaged £2 4 h. Od. a week 
net, including the Easter and Whitsuntide holiday’s ; the 
week is fifty-live and a half hours. Seventy ^-ears ago 
the net average eaniings of spinners were £1* 4a 8.1d. a 
week. , • * 

In the other rooms, in which the preparatoi-y prt)ce.sses 
are carried on, there is nothing to complain of in the atmo¬ 
sphere save a certain amount of dust in the carding room ; 
nor is the work very exacting. Tf^e great evils of excessive 
dust and floating cotton fibre, which used to come ftxim the 
raw wool in the first stages of manufacture, are now ob¬ 
viated by improved machinery. The children in the mill 
look bright and alert, particularly the nttle boys employed ^ 
as “doffers,” whose task is to take the full rolls of finished* 
yarn or “ cops ” off the spindle.s and tij put fresh cases in 
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their place, riicy take great pride in the speed with wliich 
^ey (^n get tWgh a row of spindles and race each other 
to the nnish Few “half-timers” are nor. employed but 
on reaching the age of fourteen boys and girls siniply’ru.sh 

un to ^rn^q a week, girls Is. 6d.;^womon 

up to 22s. or 238.; card-room hands from 27s 3d to 35s • 

weavers from 18s. to 27s. The Factbry Commissioner^ 
seventy years ago returned the following table of avera-m 
weekly earnings m a cotton mill ■_ 

t ■ * 


Age. 

Prom 9 to 10 
10 to 12 
12 to 14 
U t(!flfi 
10 to ]8 
18 to 21 

21 and upwards 


s (L 

2 9^ 

3 8 

5 OJ 

6 Sj 
B 2| 

10 4 
22 5| 


, Kemak'H 
s. d, 

2 Hi 

3 

4 lOi 
6 4^ 

8 O] 
8 11 

9 OA 


5 nf '^oi'king week was then corisiderablyover sixty hours 
but the pace at winch the machinery runs is much (u-eater 
now am/the intensity of work has iiLased with t ^ ^ 0 .; 

Work"?® “inch accelerated. 

Workmen not yet of middle age tell mo that when they 
began a man could often get a rest and even an occasional 
nap Now attention is always at the stretch while the 
machinery _nms, and the great complaint made by the 
runs overtime in the meal iu- 
s. They say that some mill owners “ steal ” three or 
hours”""" here and there in the breakfast and dinner 
week ’ O'' “ hundred minutes in the 

In Bolton the mills are widely spattered round about 
Uie towji but are not far from the dwellings of the workers 
who lor the most part, go home to dinner. The develop- 
ment of the electric tramway system has greatly improved 
the facilities for getting to and from work. Their homos 

^ comfortable. As in 

nearlj all our towns, except the inner parts of London 

separate cottages, which generally 
TOnsist of two storiM and contain four rooms—kitchen 

Jtatm greund floor and two bedrooms up. 

stairs. Rents are 48. to Ss. 6d. a week. The latter are for 
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new houses, flften provided with hot water. A larjje number 
of workmen oy» their houses, througli the assistance of the 
:o-operative socAty, which is here'very strong and flourish¬ 
ing.- The striking tldng about those industrial towns is the 
ilosence of display on the one hand and of scjualor on -the 
other. They exhibit a general level of comfort, neither 
rising to luxury nbr sinking;to misery, which entirely dif¬ 
ferentiates them not oidy from the great titios but from 
all towns of 4 more infxed character. Nqjther Mr. Biwth’s 
investigations into the conditions of life in London nor Mj. 
Kowntree’s analy.sis of York^an be applied by analogy to 
maimfacturiug towns such as Bolton. It is a favourable 
specimen, I admit, but none the le.ss <piite typical. I am 
not speaking of show places or fancy cottages or selected 
homes, but of streets which can bo numbered by hundreds 
and houses by thousamls. Of course in a town of the size 
of Bolton, poverty, misfortune, illness, vice and dirt occur; 
but the proportion of them is surprisingly small; they need 
a good deal of looking for. On the other hand the evidences 
of a decent standard of living meet the eye at every turn. 
The lioiisea are tidy and tidfly kept. The people respect 
themselves and like to have things nice about them in a 
plain way. The contrary is quite an exception. Clean 
curtains are a ^oint of pride, and decent clothes for the 
scliool children. These matters are worth noticing. Little 
things lie at the springs of human action, and if one traces 
events back far enough one may often find the real cause of a 
strike in the fact—so to apeak—that No. 30 can afford new 
curtains and new boots for the children, and No. 29 can not. 
In these textile towns the family is not dependSnt solely on 
its heajl, other members generally c?intribute to the ex¬ 
chequer, the aggregate income is good and the standard of 
comfort relatively high. 

To see what the people are like you must observe them 
not oidy at work in the miU and ,at home or going to and 
from work, but also in their leisure time when they go out 
to enjoy themselves on Saturday and Sunday. This is the 
most striking feature of our industrial towns as compared 
with others. On Saturday afternoon you must go to th^ 
football field (in the season) to see the men, and to the 
markets to see the women. Tlio scenes presented by these 
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two iiistitutioiiH are remarkable anil not to be 'witnessed in 
any other country, but they are common to all our manu¬ 
facturing towns, and are even more strilrfng in Yorkshire 
than in Lancashire. At the football field there are go Ser- 
ally gathered from 10,00'0 to 20,000 men and lads, mearly 
all out br the mills and machine shops^tidy, w«lll-dresHed 
and well-behaved. They pay fid to go in. There are 
covered stands' at a higher rate, and in inferior matches 
the entrance is sometimes 3d., hut fid. is the regular gate 
money. The spectator stand in serried ranks all round 
the gi-ound and watch the game with intense interest. 
They keep up an incessant fire of comments and shout at 
every stroke or point in the play, which lasts an hour and a 
half. No hotter'op]X)rtunity for observing them and their 
demeanour could he provided if they were jiai'aded for the 
purpose. Here is tlie manhood and the youth of factory- 
land at the end of their week’s work. Scan them well 
and listen to their conversation. Physically, they are not 
i-emarkablc either way. They arc rather short than tall, 
hut for the most part of fairly good build and very 
well nourished. They wear no signs of excessive toil or 
unhealthy occupation, nor do they look oppressed and 
dejected. They are full of animation and a spirit of sturdy 
inilependoiice; satisfied with themselves and ‘their surround¬ 
ings they neither fear nor envy any one. Somewhat rough 
and h]uut of speech they are yet by no means ill-mannered; 
the stranger will meet with no diHCOurte.sy from them if he 
shows them none. Keen as they are about the game their 
language is generally free from the unspeakable obscenities 
which interlard the conversation of “ the working classes" 
—men, women and cliildren—in othcFparts of the country 
and particularly about London. So far as I can ascertain 
there is little or no betting on football; they enjoy the 
game as a genuine bit of sport 

While the men are tajeing their pleasure at the football 
field the women are taking theirs more euo shopping and 
marketing. All these towns have large covered markets 
which are open till eleven o’clock on Saturday night, 
'^’he throng begins to gather in the middle of the after¬ 
noon, grows thicker and thicker and never ceases till closing 
time. The women stream up and down incessantly, eyeing 
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everythin';, •occiisionally examininj; somethin;; more closely 
ami askiii;; a urice, but rarely buying, while the dealers 
vocit(;rousl)f cal\ attention to tlmir wares. • Thi.s is Jife—the 
cr(twd, the company, the movement, the lights, the choice" 
of purchases, the bargaining—all di'ar from time immemprial 
to the feminine soul. All who cry “back to tlrt! land!” 
and so forth go tind look at the town and see what the 
people are doing when the^ please themselims—the men at 
the football ^field, the women at the shops and markets, 
both Jater at the music hall. I have si)t>ken alnwe of the 
factory yillag!—not the exotic but the natural plant; there 
arc plenty in Ijancashire neir the towns. 1 was exploring 
some one day-and came across a delightful specimen. Clean, 
cheerful, bright, with excellent stone cottages at low rents, 
charming suiToundings, co-operative stores, reading-rooms, 
and so bn; only one license to 1,400 inhaliitants. A woman 
was sweeping down the pavement in front of her house and 
I stopped to talk. She asked me in to sou the house. 
“•Yes,” she said, “they are very nice houses.” “The place 
seems altogether nice; you are well off here, aren’t you?” 
“Well,” she said in a grudging tone, “it is all right in some 
ways, but it is not like tbe town; there is no market.” 
“But you have the co-op (colloiiuial for eo-operativu storel 
where you can get everything cheap.” “Yes, but it isn’t 
the same as the town and the market. You can’t look and 
pick. I would rather be in the town.” Nor would she 
l)udgo from that position. Look and pick ! If that is not 
feminine human nature I do not know what is. Here is 
the explanation of that curious pr()ces.s of the multiplication 
of drapers' shops which can be witnessed in every great 
town and all over JiOndon. The big ones breed little ones 
close 1)}' and the little ones grow to big ones, ^oon the 
north side of Oxford Street will be nothing else from the 
Marble Arch to Oxford Circus or Tottenham Court Eoad. 
They are women’s shops and they live on “look and pick,” 
as any one may see by noting tlfe customers and,their pro¬ 
ceedings. I knew very well what the lady meant, because 
I had carefully observed her class in several towns on as 
many Satimday evenings. 'The see' e fascainted me and 
more than once I stayed till closing time. ’The moat market 
is the most interesting. Looking picking go on to the 
5 
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!ry uiid, ami thyn down comi! tlic iiricen and tlie ladies 
it what they have marked perhaps hourt^ hefore, and at 
leir own price. ' At eight o’clock the salesnon are shouting 
\I1 on the hoard sixpence and eightpence”; at nine it is 
Ml on the hoard sixpence”; at ten, “All on the aboard 
urpcnce to sixpence ” ; and at eleven, “ All on Uic board 
urpenco,” and the hoard is swept bare. 

I have been led somewhat’ aside from the subject of 
Dlton, for the foregoing observations have a general appli- 
tloii and possess no special relevancy to that town; hut it 
ippens to be the first on my list, and as integral features 

English industrial life the feotball field and the market 
Rurally fall into place for description here. With regard 

the town itself not much more need be said. It has the 
nginess and the prevailing meannejis of street architecture 
hich are common to all the large English towns with a 
w rare exceptions, but it is rather a favourable specimen 
' its class. Its general aspect is homely and unpretending, 
LC shops moderate; but it has several fairly good churches 
stately town hall which cost £170,000 and is well set in s 
rge, open space, some cliarming parks, an excellent public 
)raiy with a number of branches, two hospitals and other 
le(iuate public buildings. Municipal activity is strongly 
iveloped. Bolton was one of the first three towns in 
ngland (with Manchester and Birmingham) to apply the 
unicipal Corporation Act of 1836. The local authority 
ms free libraries, baths, markets, cemeteries, parks, gas 
orks, electrical supply, tramways, sewage works, fever 
)spital, public and technical schools. The electric tram- 
ay system,* recently laid down, cost £350,000 and imposed 
heavy burden on th« finances of the,borough. The rates, 
)wever, are not high, being in 1902 5s. 8d. in the' £ (of 
hich Is. 4d. poor-rate) on an assessment of two-thirds of 
le rental. Bolton is not a socialistic place, though a 
ronghold of trade unionism. The flourishing condition of 
le trade.uniona takes vSible expression in their conjoint 
sadquarters at Spinners’ Hall, whore each union has its 
;vn ample offices with a large hall for general meetings 
id social gatherings. Nowhere are these societies better 
Dused. 

The place is not particularly smoky, notwithstanding 
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its 206 fttctcfry cliiiniioyK in and atx)nt tlic town. From tlio 
medical officot’!* report tor 1901, I leani that of the 206 
there were Ill pVactically smokeless and 122 “in a^atisfac- 
tory condition” ; only 46 “emitted black smoke during the 
year ki such quantities as to be* a nuisance”; 43 notices 
were moved to abate, and 16 prosecutions, resulting in 16 
convictions with *6nes, weije taken on recurrence of the 
otfcnce; 22 of the 46 improved so as to Come within the 
legal limit, ajid 24 did,not This is a faii^record of activity 
and success in^smoke abatement I cannot agree with thflso 
who maintain that the supj^ression of factory smoke is 
more successfully secured in Germany than in Englatld ; 
their experience must be very limited. In America there 
is no smoke at all where anthracite is bhrned; elsewhere 
there is no attempt at abatement and smoke is a far greater 
miisancc than anywhere in England. 

Bolton is not a slummy town; in 1901 thirty houses 
wei'c closed, twenty-two demolislied and twenty-eight 
“tnade fit”. 'I'here is very little back-to-back property, 
and the density of population is low. For the whole 
borough it is only eleven persons to the acre, and in the 
moat crowded district only 69'6. The number of persons 
to each inhabited house is 4'6. That in a nutshell is the 
“housing of fflie working classes” in Engli.sh industrial 
towns. They are housed in small cottages spread out over 
a great extent of ground, and on the whole it is the best 
housiffg to be found in any country. 

Bolton has an excellent technical school, well appointed. 
Well managed and well attended, in which the local industries 
are thoroughly taught. The elementary scliool? provided in 
1902 accominodatio» for 37,253 children, thus divided : 
Board .schools, 13,342; Churcli of England, 17,759,'»Koman 
Cstholic, 3,670 ; Wesleyan, 2,116 ; others, 367. The great 
preponderance of denominational schools is a striking 
feature of the Lancashire towns, which have a strong re¬ 
ligious element. The town has upwards of 100 •places of 
worship, of which forty belong to the Church of England 

Bolton is an important railway centre. Lines converge 
there from Manchester, Bury, Placlburn, Preston, Wigam 
Eccles and Liverpool. It is also connected by canal witn 
Manchester and other places. In addition to the railroads, 
5 * 
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oxtensivo local iptercoiuiiiunication is provided by electric 
tramways, which are now established in a'J our industrial 
districts and are in process of further devdiopmeiit. ' 

The hxial co-operative society plays a conspicuous part 
in industrial life at Bolton. It has about 2!),000 members 
(1002), upwards of seventy stores, and a share TOpital of 
£618,033. The headquarters is a very Urge and handsome 
building. The net pro6t on the half-year’s trading to Juno, 
1902, was £65,430 7 h. 3d.; advances to members for build- 
ihg, £31,436; expenditure on education department (library, 
reading-rooms, evening classes, etc.), £2,070^178. 7d. 

Vital Statistics of Bolton, 1901. 

* Excess ol Deaths under 

Births Deaths Births over one .year per 
Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. Deaths. 1,000 born. 

168,748 97-5 18-2 9-3 172 

Miscellankous Statibtiob. 

Proceedings 

Police Liquur for 

Force, Liecnecs. Drunkenness. 

167 603 .760 

Churches Public 

(Established). Theatres. Newspapon. Libraries. 

40 2 5,6 


Oldham. 

Much that has been said about Bolton holds good of its 
noighliours and need not be repeated. There is a family 
likeness between all these towns, but each has special 
features of'its own, and those which distinguish Oldham 
de.serve notice. It is, in truth, a vesy singular place. It 
any one asked me to name a town in which to study in¬ 
dustrial life in England I should unhesitatingly say Old¬ 
ham. It is the most complete example of the purely 
manufacturing town that can be found anywhere. The 
Commissioner of Labour to the United States, Mr. Carroll 
D. Wright, who,se knowledge of industrial matters is 
equally accurate and compr^ensive, has noted the fact. 
“ The true type,” he .says, ” is Oldham, not Manchester,” 
*The population consists entirely of mill and workshop 
hands with their su|)erior officers, and just so many trades- 
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men and prctfessional men as are needed to minister to tlieir 
wants. There iMem to be no residents of tlie leisured cla.ss . 
at all, and tKeiws no accommodation whatever for'visitoi's, 
neither hotels, nor even inns, but only public-houses. At * 
Bolton, one finds an inn of the oW-fashioned homely kind, 
which has a “ commercial ” room and can make >f[) about 
twenty beds, but* Oldham has not even so much as this, 

, They can manage a couple of sleeping places—you can 
hardly call them bedrooms—at one of the public-houses, 
and that is all. There is hardly a village in the counfry 
which could nSt do better at a pinch. Indeed I have got*"a 
m>ich better bedroom in a village in Somerset which dbn- 
sisted of a farmhouse, three cottages and the public-house. 
Yet Oldham is a town with a population cfi‘ nearly 1,50,000. 
The explanation, no doubt, lies in its proximity to Man¬ 
chester. The distance is only six miles and a few minutes 
by rail. Consequently no one stops there. Externally, 
life is here of the plainest drab; everything is for use, 
nothing for oniament. The town appears to have grown 
simply by the accretion of mills and works with the neces¬ 
sary streets for the accommodation of the workmen; 7d 
per cent, of the houses contain less than five rooms. 

So far as I can ascertain it has no long industrial his¬ 
tory. It is tin? outcome of the great cotton manufacturing 
enterprise previously described. Before that time it was 
only a village. The parish church was consecrated in 1406 
and is said to have replaced a still older foundation. At the 
end of the eighteenth century the manufacture of hats was 
carried on upon a large scale, and one of the principal bene¬ 
factors of the town, Thomas Henshaw, made a large fortune 
in this trade, which a^ipears to have died out or gone else¬ 
where. There are, however, some woollen manufactures, 
and possibly this was an old industry as at Bolton. Be 
that as it may, the real evolution of Oldham dates from 
the cotton machinery era. I ima^ne it was virtually an 
off-shoot of Manchester, selected as a site for cotton mills 
on account of the presence of coal on the spot Its develop¬ 
ment was exceedingly rapid. The population which was 
only a few hundreds in 1760, had ri' jn to 12,000 in 1801, 
and to 32,000 in 1831. Oldham rivalled Bolton, and the^ 
have been rivals ever since. But they specialise in different 
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directions. Tlie ciiiei' Imainess of botli is cotton-Spinning, hut 
while Bolton is the great centre for fine yams. Oldham until 
rccently'dcvoted itself to low and medium counts; and those 
it produces in incredible quantities. According to Worrall’s 
Directory there are in this one town nearly 12,500,000 
spindles; that is to say, nearly as many as in the whole of the 
New England States of America, half ad many again ns in 
the whole of Offl'inany, twice as many as in France and four 
times as many as in Austria. The thing is truly colossal 
ami wo cannot wonder that the Lancashire folh have been 
somewhat slow to believe in the ability of other countries 
to Compete. I do not know what is the output of yam 
from Oldham, having Ixarn unable to find any .statement on 
the subject, but 'it nearly all goes away to the weaving 
towns and to foreign countries. There arc some 17,000 or 
18,000 looms in the place and a few bleaching works, but 
these are a trifle compared with the production of yarn, 
With such an enormous activity the Oldham mills are, of 
course, very largely dependent on foreign markets. ThOy 
have for many years been feeding the growing cotton¬ 
weaving industries of other countries with material, just 
as the (ildham maeliinery works have fed them with plant; 
and their “ cop.s ” went everywhere. Germany and Franco 
wore among their best customers, but thesC markets have 
fallen oft! All the indications point to increasingly severe 
competition, from which Oldham has more to fear than 
Bolton, and since the bulk of the cotton used eomc.s from 
America, to the menace of competition is added that of 
short supply, not merely through gambling operations but 
by the grov^ng ability of the American mills to consume 
their own crop. Thb Oldham manufacturers havf good 
reason to watch with concern the rapid multiplication of 
mills in the Southern States and to promote the movement 
for an alternative British supply. 

The remarks already made about the Lancashire cotton 
mills andotheir appointments apply to Oldham not less than 
to Bolton. The same vigour and energy are visible in the 
erection of new mills and in their equipment with the 
most recent machinery. The workpeople are organised in 
3 similar manner and on the whole the unions maintain 
good relations with the manufacturers, though 1 did not 
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find quite tiiie same cordial acknowled^mieut as in Bolton. 
The machinerv for settling disputes between labour and 
capital in tfie’sajtowns is the most complete and .sariafactory 
that exists in any large industry in any country. An' 
nceoujit of it is given in the cimpter on traiie unions on 
I Ip. .ThS-SliH The wages of cotton spinners are regtdated, as 
at Bolton, by a pHee-list agreed to by employei's and opera¬ 
tives. Adopted in 187(i't forma the .standard for the 
district. I'Tom 187(1, when the list was adopted, down 
to 1900 wages rangmd from 5 to 2(T per cent, below 
the list, but In 1900 the standard was regained. Thi.'^ I 
bidieve, is due to the energ5r and enterprise put into'-the 
business The other great industry of the town—the 
manufacture of textile machinery—is conducted with at 
least equal vigour and is even more flourishing, though it 
has felt the .stre.ss of foreign competition and the recent 
depression of trade. Oldham boasts two large concerns of 
the highest reputation— Platt Brothers & Co., Limited, and 
Asa Lees & Co., Limited. I have found their machines at 
work in every cotton country. The works of the former 
ai’u the largest of their kind in the world and rival the 
most famous establishments in any country. Here ai'c 
12,000 men employed in the manufacture of spinning and 
weaving maebinery. The works cover sixty acres and are 
oxtraordijiarily complete. They include saw mills, brass 
and iron foundries, an underground electric railway and 
otln'r appointments of tho most modern kind. The timb(!r 
department, in which the packing-cases are made, is in 
itself as large as a first-class Canadian lumber mill. The 
foundries alone employ 600 men and possesB»the singular 
feature of being bui^t in three stories. The workshops are 
very fine, all the machinery used in them is English, being 
made at Oldham, Bolton, Manchester and Rochdale. The 
management is fully alive to the necessity of keeping 
abreast of the times in the adoption of improvements, but 
does not believe in “ scrapping ’‘^'machinery whi<^ does its 
work well, merely because it is old. That is sound sense. 
There is undoubtedly a via media in this matter, and 
the restless pursuit of novelty for its own sake may be 
carried too far. Platt’s machinery goes all over th(! world, 
to Amei'ica, China, India, Japan and the continent of 
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Europe ; but coiniietitioii by Ccrniany and IJ(‘i£;iuiri is felt, 
though not as yet severely. The^ie works can turn out 
regularly, 30,000 mule spindles a week, 12,00(0 ring spindles, 
250 looms and the other machinery to match. And it is all 
of the best, as those wlro use it acknowledge witji one 
consent. ■ Sonu! writera are in the habit of de])loring the 
export trade of textile iriachinery from' England, which 
provides other ceuntries with the means t)f competing with 
home manufactures, but that is a narrow arnl autiquate<l 
view of inteniatiohal industry. Any re.striction of ex]iort 
is'unthinkable. Tho.se who suggest or hint kt such a ste]i 
cam have no conception of thd; extent to which our manu¬ 
facturing population is dependent on this great trade. I 
recommend thenuto go and see Platt’s 12,000 men stream 
out of the works at closing time. Moreover the only eflect 
of restriction would bo to stimulate the manufacture of 
machinery in other countries, which are already coming 
up fast. 

There are no fancy appointments at Platt’s, but the 
factory conditions are good and the comfort of tlie men 
sufficiently considered. A dining-room which will accom¬ 
modate one thoiisand is provided for those who cannot go 
home to meals, and the wage system is satisfactory to both 
sides. It is chiefly piece-work with a minimum weekly 
basis and a bonus, according to the output. Engineers con¬ 
sider that they have done badly if they do not make 12s. 
.above the weekly standard of 38s. 

Probably enough has been said to show how the people 
of Oldham earn their living and what sort of a living it 
is. I am inriliued to think that the general standard of 
comfort is even higher hero than at Bolton, or possibly it 
may only seem so through the greater contrast atl()rded by 
the more homely exterior of the place. Beneath that dull 
and drab surface one finds an extraordinarily high general 
level of comfort prevailing, and a great enjoyment of life. 
One piecq of evidence is'striking. There are in Oldham 
tliree theatres and two music halls. This purely industrial 
town with a population of about 140,000 supports more 
places of amusement, in spite of its proximity to Man¬ 
chester, than Brighton and Hove with a larger population 
consisting chiefly of middle-cla,sa residents and visitors of 
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moans. AU our manul'acturinir towns arc woll provided 
with theatres, but Oldham has the largest supply in pro¬ 
portion to popijlation of any that I have seen, i recom- 
uiend the student of industrial life to add the theatre and ‘ 
tile rapsic hall to the football field and the market as fields 
of observation. Ho will see the working classts gathered 
night after night,men, women, girls an<l boys—particularly 
hoys; not in rags and misJry, but well-clcthed, well-fed, 

' hearty ami full of life. In London and other mi.Ked towns 
it is im])os.silale to say who the theatre-Joors are or wh»re 
they coine froftg but in these manufacturing towns there'ls 
no doubt afxjut it. They ar# the hands out of tlie mill und 
the workshop! Another piece of evidence bearing on the 
standard of living in Oldham is the i»stitution of the 
“ wakes’ week ”. Wakes are the local fairs or feasts which 
take place on some day in July, August or September. 
'I’lie work-people take a week at the end of August and go 
to the Bca-side. The mills are closed on the Jast Saturday 
iiu August and are not re-opened until the following Monday 
week. This is settled by mutual arrangement between the 
employers’ and operatives’ associations, and is embotlied in 
the official wages list. The money for the holiday is 
usually saved by weekly deposits into a fund tlirougluait 
the year. This custom is peculiar to Oldham, where tlie 
people are said to be less thrifty than in other places and 
to prefer spending their savings on a good holiday once a 
year to keeping them for other purposes. It i.s said that in 
1903 the sum di-awn out for the wakes’ week was £180,000, 
in spite of depressed trade and short time. 1 am told, 
however, that the custom is not so generally^observed as 
it used to be, and jihat a more frsgal spirit is gaining 
ground. Whether this is an advantage or not nury be a 
matter of opinion; unless the money devoted to the holi¬ 
day is saved by skimping the nece.s.saries of life, of which 
there is no sign whatever, it is difficult to see how it could 
be better expended. , 

I have mentioned the extreme plainness of the town. 
It is epitomised in the town-hall, surely the mast modest 
edifice of the kind to be found au'^where. Many a little 
country town with one-tenth of the population has a morft 
pretentious civic headquarters. The railway station is more 
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than iiiodost; it In wrotclied. No place ol’ no much iiujwrt- 
an-cc is entered by such a dcprcssinjj portal. But in the 
vigour and efficiency of. corporate life OCdlihm is in nu 
respect behind its neighbours. It has excellent technical 
schools; a good public library, art gallery and umseuui, 
with a 'branch library and reading-room and eight other 
stations for the issue of hooks; a L 3 meuui, whioli compiases 
another libraryi with newa-rooius and is a handsome build¬ 
ing; five sots of public baths; electi’ic trams and electric 
ligiit; ■a general hospital, fever and small-pox hospitals; 
aiid thei-e are seventy clubs in the town.’ Elemontar}' 
education was shared in iieaiby equal proportions between 
Board and Voluntary Seliools according to tl>e last i-oport I 
could obtain (1^0). The total accommodation was then 
28,0.52 places, thus distributed: Board .schools, 14,155; 
Church of England, 7,273; Roman Catholic, 2,426; Wes¬ 
leyan, 2,986; “British,” 1,212. The places of worship 
numbered seyenty-nine, of which twenty-five belonged to 
the Established Church. I mention these details to shew 
that there is nothing benighted or heathenish about this 
curious town with its unusual contempt for show. Nor 
are the more elegant amenities of modern life altogether 
lacking. One morning in the month of December I was 
going there by train from Manehester, and a woman got 
into the compartment carrying several large boxes of cut 
flowers. She set to work to re-arrange them with a pro¬ 
fessional hand, and I a.sked her where they came from and 
were going to. She was taking them to Oldham to sell 
and said that they came from the south of France through 
the market'at Manchester. Cut flowers from the south 
of France to the town of spindles, wopden clogs and shawl- 
hooded. factory girls! Clogs, by-the-by, are still much 
worn, but chiefly by children and as part of the workaday 
dress. So, too, with shawls in lieu of hats or bonnets. 
Wc are accustomed to a.saociate this style of dress with 
the lowept and most povhrty-strickcn class of women; but 
that connection does not hold good in Lancashire. Theie 
it has no such significance, but is merely a local costume 
which may go with the most comfortable and respectable 
fcircumstances. I have repeatedly seen groups of women 
bare-headed and shawled but wearing excellent clothes, 
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exquisitely tlemi and models of neatness. On Sun<lay thev 
assnino a mom fashionable appearance and can hold their 
own in the matter of dress with the woi'k-peopfc of any 
district or country. 

The situation of Oldham is* very similar to that of 
Bolton. It lies on hilly ground on the bank of a small 
river, hut the surfouiidings an; less attractive. The housing 
, is of the saine character and for the most part good. The 
average nuTyber of persons to a house is 4'58 (1901). The 
density of ptmulation is twenty-nine pe.rsoiis to the acre 
for the whole oorough and ninety-four in the mo.st populous 
district. I could find even ^bss visible evidence of sqillilid 
poverty in Oldham than in Bolton; one traverses street 
after street of tidy, well-kept cottages. Cliey are monoto¬ 
nous but comfortable. And here, too, many workmen are 
the owners of their houses. Of course in a town of this 
size there is some insanitary property. In the health 
I'uport for 1901 I find it stated that forty houses were 
visited by the Committee as reported unfit for habitation. 
“ Eight, of those houses wore ordered to be closed as unfit 
t’or habitation. Eight back-to-back houses were to be closed 
unless converted into through houses. Twelve houses 
were considered unsatisfactory, but the ([uestion of closing 
l.hem was adjourned for a period of six months in order to 
give the owner, into whose possession they had recently 
come, and who had spent a considerable sum in repairs, 
time to suggest a scheme for their re-construction. The 
remaining houses were left ovei- for future consideration. 
In addition to these houses fifty-two have been voluntarily 
closed by the owners during the year—some ®n account of 
their insanitary or dilapidated condition being brought to 
the notice of the owners by the Health Authority, aad others 
to increase or improve the accommodation of adjoining 
buildings.” I give this extract because I think it fairly 
shows the proportion of insanitary housing and the activity 
of the local authority in mitigating it. The townjs sewered 
and drained ; it has no middens or ce.s8pool8, and the water 
carriage system is steadily extended year by year. The 
sewage is treated on mitdern prin iples by sedimentation 
and bacterial filter beds. ” 
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Vital STATibTics of Oldham, 100]. 

Exces^jOf Deaths under 
Birtlis Deaths Births ^•vor rmc; year per 

PopulatioD. per 1,000. per 1,000. Deaths. 1,000 P.irtbs. 
337.413 24-G 10-6 5*0 173 

Mibcbllaneoub Statistics. 

Profieedlngw^ for 

Liquor Licences. ♦ Drunkenness, 

'* 501 80S 

Churches Public 

(Eslablishod). Tlieatres. Newspapers. Libraries. 

25 5 4 2 

Blackburn. 

Blackburn coinpictes the trio of great cotton rnann- 
factviring towns; Bolton is the chief centre for line 
spinning, Uldhain for coarse spinning anil Blackburn for 
weaving. It has only a comparative trille of IJ million 
spindles, but nearly 80,000 looms (Worrall's Dire.atory). 
Couseipiently the Associations of Cotton Cloth Manufac¬ 
turers and of Weaving Upei'atives have their hcadquartei’s 
here. The Manufacturers’ Association represents some 
.‘100,000 looms, which is about one-half of the total number 
in Lancashire. It has local branches at Preston, Accri)ig- 
ton. Bury, Rochdale, Bolton, and other townr,. The Opera¬ 
tive Weavers’ Association counts about !)0,()0() members, of 
whom 19,000 belong to Blackburn. Three-fifths of them 
arc women. I do not know why the weaving industry has 
developed here more than in any other town, for Blackburn 
was later in adopting the power-loom than some of its 
neighbours, ,but it is an ancient seat of textile manufac¬ 
tures with a history very similar to thqpe already recounted. 
The Paiqsh Church dates from 598, and lieforc that the 
Romans had a settlement here, as in no many ancient seats 
of industry. The connection occurs so often that, as I 
have suggested Kjfore, it is probably more than accidentivl. 
The Flemish weavei-s brotight the use of cotton yam in the 
seventeenth century, and “ Blackburn chocks,” woven of a 
linen wai'p and cotton weft, dyed in the thread, became 
famoua These wore superseded bj^ “Blackburn greys,” 
.which remained the staple trade until the era of machinery 
and cotton. Its advent was nowhere more slrenuo'asly 
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oppoMcil. Harp'eiivcs belonged to tliiN iieiglilwurhood, and 
Ids fellow wojlinen diil him the honour to break into -his 
house and smam his machine. The opposition to ‘spinning 
machinery had lieen so violent that when the power-loom' 
came the manufacturers were afrUid to introduce it, as .they 
were at Bolton, until it had been well established else¬ 
where. After that Blackburn developed rapidly like the 
, others. 

In its natural features and immediate surroundings this 
town is the most attractive of the three.* It is .situated on 
the banka ot* two small streams, the Blackwater and flic 
Darwen. The lie of the gfound is hilly and diversih'ed; 
there is some-picturesqueness in the centre of the town, in 
the grouping of buildings and the irregular streets; and a 
large park, left in the 7iatural state, is a feature of excep¬ 
tional 'charm. The outskirts are also brightened by a 
residential fringe of superior houses with good gai'dens. 
Being at a greater distance from Manchester than Oldliam 
and Bolton, Blackburn is less dependent on tliat centre, but 
is rather a centre itself for a number of smaller towns and 
villages around it. It has a more residential character and 
provides more accommodation for visitors. At the same 
time signs of poverty are more common and slummy dwel¬ 
lings more numerous, although the density of population 
for tile whole borough is very low, and the number of per¬ 
sons per house is only 4’6, which is just about the same as 
in Bolton and Oldham. In 1901, sixty-one houses were 
“closed as unfit for habitation,” forty-seven were “ordered 
to be altered or closed ” sixty-four cases of “dilapidated pre¬ 
mises" were scheduled, and fifteen houses were demolished. 
Those figures bear out the results of Observation. Although 
the expenditure on actual pauperism is as low in Blackburn 
(Is. lid. per head in 1902) as in the neighbouring towns, 
the general standard of comfort is not so high. Weaving 
is a less remunerative occupation than spinning, and it is 
subject to greater pressure from foreign competition. Since 
1878 wages have remained from 7^ to 15 per cent, below 
the standard list, and the comparative lack of prosperity 
is reflected in the movement of *he population. In the 
decade 1891-1901 emigration exceeded immigration, aAd 
the rate ot increase, which had been 20'4 per cent, in 1871- 
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81 ami per coiit, in 1881-!)], fell to (i'.'l por emit., ho 
tliat the ))opulation of the horonfrh was found at tlie last 
ceiiHus t.) have been largely overestimated.' 

Tlie trade-union repreHentative.s of the operatives do 
not allow any serious weijjht to foreign competition as a 
factor in the comparative stagnation of the local industiy, 
hut the.y accuMc the manufacturers of wane, of enhu'jirise and 
of providing bud material. 11118 complaint is f)or.Histontly 
maile, and in 1901 led to a strike. The unioiypaid £2,000 
to settle the actio'n brought by the omplo 3 n;rs for jiickoting. 
Tno earningB of weavers, male and female, 'average 28 k. a 
we.ik. Some women earn mbre than men. With regard 
to the alleged lack of enterprise in the adoption of iniprovo- 
ments on the pari of employers, the trade union officials say 
that they are not .so foolish as their forefathers in resisting 
novelties but rather welcome them. That does not agree 
with the information I have received in regard to their 
attitude towards the automatic loom; and whatever the 
views of the union may bo, the rank and tile of the work¬ 
people seem to be animated by much the same spirit as in 
the past, though it takes a los,s violent form. For instance, 
there was trouble not long ago on the introduction of the 
Barber knotter for knotting ends, and a strike occurred. 
1'he weaving trade is at present face to face with the 
problem of introducing a very important improvement in 
the .shape of the automatic loom, which is gradually being 
perfected and is bound to come. Its adoption will not 
be an easy matter, and it remains to be seen how the 
weavers will take it, I am informed on the best possible 
authority tlmt the trade union officials olfer all the opposi¬ 
tion they can and iifanufacturers arej- hesitating to make 
the experiment. Only one mill had been fitted with the 
automatic loom in 1904, but the future of a section of the 
weaving industry certainly depends on it, America has 
already taken a large part of the Shanghai trade from Lan¬ 
cashire and will not (top 4t that. 

A point of great importance in industrial life, which I 
have not yet meniioned, comes into prominence at Black¬ 
burn. The infantile mortality Is higher ttu^re than in any 
■rf the great towns with the sole exception of Preston, which 
is in the near neighbourhood and the seat of the same kinds 
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of industry.* Tli<! moan infantile doatli-j-ate (deaths under 
one year to I,()(i() birtlis) of tlie twenty-(dfj;ht larj^e towns 
in the fourfeen'years 1888-190] was 175-; tliat of BJack- 
hurn was 209, and of Preston, 231. Nor is there any 
appar^t tendency to diminution,* hut rather tlie contrary, 
aitlioufjh tlie birth-rate has fallen heavily, a.s the fftllowing 
table will show 


BiaTH-BiTES AND iNl’AHT MOKTAT.ITY AT BLACKBUBN. 


a 

years. 

1B83-S6. 

1898^1901. 


Birthiper 1,000. 
37-4, 

28*3. 


^Deaths under 
one year per 
1,000 born. 
166-2 
202-7 


This appears to me to indicate a very {rrave state of 
things and one which is not easily explained. To say 
merely that it is due to “the factory system” i.s no ex¬ 
planation at all, for that system was no le.sa in operation 
in^ the earlier period than in the later. Nor can poverty 
bo the cause, for the earlier period was one of greater 
ih'pression and lower wages than the later. The standard 
of wages in each of the four years 1883-86 was 15, 10, 10 
and 10 per cent, below the Blackburn list prices; in the 
four year’s. 189^-1901 it was only 10, 7J, 7J and 7J per cent, 
below.^ A partial explanation is found in the weather, for 
the four later years had exceptionally hot summers, and 
the infant mortality always rises under that condition. 
Accordingly we find it higher for the whole coimtry, the 
figures for the two periods being 152’2 and 160'7. But 
there is a vast difference between this increase and that 
noted for Blackburn—the difference Jietween 5’5 per cent, 
and 22 per cent. Th8i ■! must be something very exceptional 
in the circumstances of this town. It is not generaf sanita¬ 
tion, which has improved, nor is it over-crowding, which 
has been lessened. In the decade 1891-1901 there was a 
decrease of overcrowding of 24'6*per cent, in one-roomed, 
21’8 per cent, in two-roomed, and 6‘0 per cent In three- 
roomed tenements.'* Another possible explanation is that 


■ Board of Trade Blve-book on British and i'oreign Trade and Indueiry^ 
1903, p. 267. 

* Annual Brinert of Medical Ojjictr of Ilealtk for Blaokhum, 1901, p, 8. 
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a larfjer proportion of womon arc now cniployod in tlie 
w(!aving sheds. There is certainly a connection between 
tlic factory cniployinent of women and infant mortality, 
and it cannot be a Jiiere coincidence that the latter should 
ho higher in the two chief cotton weaving towns, Blackburn 
and Prfcston, than in the other large towns. The number 
of women employed in the textile industry at Blackburn is 
very large. Out of a total of 38,412 persons over ten years 
of age so employed at the time of the last cepsus in 1901, 
23,81)9, or more than three-fifths, were females, and of these, 
8,368 were married women or widows. It "is, of course, a 
commonplace that when girM go into the factory they do 
not learn domestic duties, and that mothers who go to work 
cannot attend t,) babies at home, but that has a general 
application. The question is whether the number is so 
much greater in Blackburn and Preston than in other textile 
towns as to account for the higher mortality, and whether 
the proportion has increased of late years. I find that as a 
matter of fact the number is much greater, as the followHig 
table shows:— 


Inlant 


Town. 

Women Employed in 
Textile Eactoriee (1901). 

Peroentago 
of Population. 

Death-ra 
(Four Yoa 

Bradford . 

. 32,090 

11-7 

109 

Bf'lion 

. 17,819 

10-0 • 

172 

Oldham . 

. . 17,099 

12-4 

179 

Blackburn. 

. . 23,400 

18-3 

202 

Preston 

. 16,263 

14-3 

233 


From this it appears that there is a broad, though not 
an exact, correspondence between the proportion of women 
employed a:id the infantile death-rate; and it is strength¬ 
ened when the women are further classified into married 
and unmarried. The proportion of women classified in the 
census as “ married or widowed ” to the whole is, roughly : 
Bradford, one-fifth; Bolton, one-eighth ; Oldham, between 
one-fourth and one-fifth ; Blackburn, more than one-third; 
Preston,, nearly one-thiift. Thus in the two towns con¬ 
spicuous for excessive infant mortality not only is the pro¬ 
portion of women working in the factory much liigher, 
but a much larger proportion of them are married. The 
'Connection is therefore clearly established. 

But this does not account for the increase of infant 
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mortality noted alwve for Blackburn. On the einployuienl 
hypothesis therj should be a corresjwndiiifr increase in tin 
proportion «f' women e.mploycd, but that is not the case 
On the contrary, there has been a diminution. The per- 
centafres shown by the three lasticcn.su.se.s are: 1881, ]9'4 
percent.; 1891, 19'.5 per cent.; 1901, 18'3 per cent. Ir 
Preston also thure has been a diminution, so that the 
enipluyment hypothesis faifs entirely on tfais point. Still 
* less does it account for the hiijber mortality in Preston ovei 
that in BlacRburn, for'in the latter both the proportion •oi 
women employed and the proportion of married women tc 
the whole number are hifrhe* than in Preston ; yet in»re- 
{jard to iid'ant mortality Preston is as much higher thai: 
Blackburn as Blacklmru is higher than J;ho other towns 
Obviously there are other factors at work. The whole 
(|U(>stion de.mands a much more searching investigatior 
than T am able to give to it here. As one of the mosi 
important conditions of industrial life I could not pass it 
n\jer in connection with Blackburn, where it arrests atten¬ 
tion in such a striking fasliion, but I have only been able 
h'. touch on certain points. Some further observations 
will be found in the next chapter in connection with 
Saxony, where the infantile mortality is very much higher 
than in any of the English towns. (See also the figures for 
the Americiin textile towns, which are equally high, in 
Chapter IV.) 

“Factory” in Blackburn means for the mast part 
weaving shed. This is a workshop to which a great deal 
of attention has been devoted, and it has an Act of Parlia¬ 
ment all to itself. Thi.s Act is discussed inj;he chapter 
on Factory Laws, d^here is a good deal to be said about it 
from dillerent points of view. It was chiefly intejided to 
improve the aii' in cotton weaving sheds, where the use of 
■irtificial moisture tends to enhance the fouling of the 
atmosphere. There is no evidence tliat the occupation is 
specially injurious to health, but It is satisfactory to note 
that a great improvement in the atmospheric and other 
conditions has been effected in recent years. On that head 
the district factory inspector and tbs medical officer for 
Blackburn are agi’eed. The latter says; “ The, health con» 
ditions of the cotton factories, but more pai'ticularly of 
6 
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'eaviiif' slicds, is uiidoBbtudly rapidly iiiipKX)vinif ”d I 
ave mentionecl above the complaint of tlie trade unions 
lat thto Blacklmrii employers lack euterpris(;. I do not 
now whether that charge is justified or not, but I certainly 
)uld not take a Germaii'or American manufacturer pnto a 
llackbum shed with as much confidence as I could into a 
iolton spiuninj; mill. Backwardness, however, seems to 
e, due more to .the trade than to the place, for I have been 
ver a spinning mill in Blackburn (the Imperial) which 
lanot be surpassed for equipment anywhere,' The weav- 
Itg trade has been depressed, and, in addition, the ex- 
rcMudy drastic provisions of 8he Cotton Cloth Factory Act 
ave not tended to encom-age the investment of money in 
lie business. The number of persons employed in the 
lanufacture of cotton at Blackhuni diminished from 
9,220 in 1891, to 37,431 in 1901 ; and in Preston from 
8,383 to 23,9.51. More recently signs of reviving ontcr- 
riso have appeared and new mills are being built. 

There is, however, one industrial matter in which Black- 
urn cannot be charged with any lack of enterprise. I 
efer to its admirably appointed technical school, of which 
nil advantage is taken by throngs of lads out of the mills, 
'he school is housed in a handsome building standing in 
is own grounds and is as eomplhte as it is. wull-attciided. 
ipecial attention is, of course, paid to the local industry 
nd the courses of instruction in designing, weaving and 
yeiug are most thorough. 

In municipal activity Blackburn is in no wise behind 
Is neighbours, and in one respect it has taken, perhaps, 
xceptionally vigorous and successful action in a campaign 
gainst betting. Bj»3-laws for dealpig with street and 
lublic-linuse betting were adopted in 1898, and the chief 
onstablc informed me at the end of 1902 that it had been 
ractically stamped out; they had not had a case for 
ighteen months. This very important subject is discussed 
1 the chapter on Social Conditions. 

I have already mentioned the large proportion ol de- 
ominational elementary schools in Lancashire. The case 
f Blackburn is still more striking than those of Bolton and 


^Annual Report for 1900, p. 97. 
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Oldham. TRe accommodation provided .in 1900 was as 
follows : — t 


• 

Board Schools.1,578 

Church of England Schools .... 16,106 

British and Nonconformist Schooft . . . 7,346 

Boman Catholic Schools.4,768 

ifotal. 29,793 


The numljer of places of worship is eighty-six, of which 
thirty-three are Church of England, ten Roman Catholfc, 
thirty-seven Nonconformist, and the rest miscellaneous. 

Vital Statistics of Blackburn, 1901. 

Exceft of Deaths under 
Births Deaths Births over one year per 
Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. Deaths. 1,0(X) horn. 
127,719 26'5 19-5 7’0 19.3 

Miscellaneous Statistics. 

• Police Liquor Proceedings for 

Force, Licences. Drunkenness. 

146 46S 664 

Churches Public 

(Established], Theatres. Newspapers. Libraries. 

33 8 3 3 

Of the other large Lancashire towns, Preston, Burnley, 
Bury and Rochdale are all engaged cliiefly in the manu¬ 
facture of cotton, but paper is also a leading industry at 
Bury. With the exception of Preston, which is the most 
pleasing of all our manufacturing towns, they are inferior 
to those described. Rochdale is the original Ijpme of the 
co-operative movement. Warrington,stands apart; it is 
an iron and steel tov^ and noted for the manufacture of 
wire. 

The Yorkshire Towns. 

The West Riding of Yorkshire tears a close resemblance 
to Lancashire in the nature of its industries, the cliaracter 
and customs of the people and the appearance of the towns 
not less than in its natural features. Yorkshire stands 
first of the counties in the production of iron and steel and» 
in miscellaneous iron and steel trades, second in textiles 
6 * 
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and in enjjinooring and machinery. But tlaa'h are ditier- 
onces. Coal, entrineerinf; and machinery i-are common to 
!)otli; b'at in the textile manufactures cotton gives place to 
wool. Out of 209,000 persons employed in this brancli, 
Yoidishire accounted for" 181,000, Wool is no doubt tlic 
most ancient of all the textile materials. The fibres have 
the property of felting, or adhering together, by reason of 
their serrated fedges, and can therefore be formed into a 
kind of cloth by the .simplest manipulation., They only 
require, to be rubbed together by hand, and the more they 
arc rubbed the closer they adhere. That, by the way, is 
the reason why wool fabrics shrink in wa.shing ; the manip¬ 
ulation causes the fibres to felt. This property must have 
been discovered‘'and utilised by man in an early stage of 
(hsvelopment; and the sheep is a handy animal to keep in 
a grass country. The shepherd’s is the oldest of trades next 
to the gardener’s. And to my thinking wool is still the 
noblest and most interesting of all the materials. It has 
not the gloss of silk, the firm smoothness of linen, or the 
universid and multitudinous usability of cotton ; nor can it 
compete with them in fineness of thread; but it has more 
chai'acter than any of them. It po,ssesses more substance 
and durability, is more varied by nature and capable of 
more varied transformation by art; it selves more solid 
and serious purposes. And in sheer beauty it is very little 
behind silk. Dress fabrics are now produced from wool— 
in the general and non-teclinical sense of that word—of 
astonishing beauty, delicacy and variety. One might fill 
pages with descriptions of the things made from this invalu¬ 
able materM And the West Riding of Yorkchire is the 
grcate.st seat of its nSanufacture. I do not mean to imply 
that Ybrkshire has not serious rivals and even superiors in 
some respects; but if the whole art and craft of manipu¬ 
lating the raw fibre in all its varieties from sorting down 
to finishing be taken in^ account, then tins comer of the 
world is‘just as pre-eminent both for what it has done and 
still does for the manufacture of wool as is Lancashire for 
that of cotton. It played the corresponding part in the 
•mechanical revolution of a century ago, and it still pro¬ 
duces the best machinery for many of the most important 
processes. ^ 
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Bkadford. 

The hi)a(h)uarterH of tlie iiiduxtry ifl Briidloi'd, Vhich is 
the largest of all the purely textile towns. It owe.s this 
positiwi chiefly to natural advantages which it po.sse8sea in 
the most bountiful measure. Beautifully situabifi on tlie 
green hills whicfl rise to ^lo south of the river Aire it 
must once have been a lovely spot. It stands on a rocky 
formation, which furnishes a cheap and^abundant supply 
of the best building material. 'J’he town is solidly bvfilt 
of .stone,- handsome and durable, with only one defect; it 
readily absorhs carbon from the air, and as there is a good 
deal of carboli in the air Bradford buildings soon assume 
an exce.ssively dingy aspect. The only cdlisoling reflection 
is that .they are not quite so black as those of Leeds. The 
gi'ound furnishes an equally cheap and abundant supply of 
coal, lying near the surface and easily got. There are two 
beds, the upper at a mean depth of forty yards and the 
loVer at eighty yards. And, to complete the tale, above 
the coal there is iron. The famous Low Moor iron—Low 
Moor is within the enlarged boundaries of the city, and 
Bowling ironworks are actually in the town—still holds its 
own with the best. Of course the Eomans did not pass 
such a place over, and there is some reason for believing 
that they worked the iron stona A beck runs through the 
town to join the river Aire, and on the banks the manu¬ 
facture of clothing was carried on from a remote period. 
The Yorkshire dales hard by furnish the best of sheep 
grazing, and the famous Ripon fleece, which cannot be 
equalled for certain qualities, is the product (Jf the neigh¬ 
bourhood. • 

To all these natural advantages must be added« native 
stock of remarkable vigour. The Yorkshire people are 
characterised by great independence, determination and 
shrewdness, and these qualities afo associated in a peculiar 
degree with Bradford. The hero of most Yorksliire stories 
is supposed to be a “ Bradford chap,’’ rather than a native of 
York or Leeds or even Sheffield. This may be merely a con¬ 
ventional trick, but it is the fact tha.. Leland, who de.scribed 
Bradford in the fifteenth century as a “ praty (juik markS; 
toune, which stondith much by clothing,” observed that 
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Leeiis, tlioiis'h ecjutilly largo, waH not so “ quik 'as Bradford. 
Tho inhabitants have exhibited thoir (juickne.s.s in various 
occasions and in divers ways. In the Parliamentary Wars 
they made groat play on the revolutionary side and suttoriid 
heavily I’or the faith that was in them; but they stuck to 
thoir colours with undaunted resolution notwithstanding. 
Among other exploits they marched against Leeds which 
was in the hands of the Royalists and drove them out. 
'Pheir military ardour was not loss conspiepous in the 
Nkpoloonic Wars, when they helped to man tho navy and 
raised a corps for home defence with enthusiasm.. Again, 
in 'a very different sphere o*f action, Bradford’s love of 
independence aHHerte<l itself in regard to Nonconformity, 
of which it l)ecan1c a stronghold. Similarly in the organised 
attack on tho liquor traffic, Bradford took the lead in the 
first days of the “ temperance movement” in England, In 
industrial matters the spirit of enterprise and the spirit of 
insubordination were both conspicuously displayed during 
the period of mechanical revolution, the one by the efforts 
to introduce maohiuory, the other by the detennined oppo- 
sition of the work people, which nowhere took a more 
violent form. In the evolution of textile machinery, its 
application to wool products and the utilisation of new 
materials Bradford has been a great pioneer. 

All these factors have contributed to the industrial 
supremacy of this Yorkshire town in a branch of manufac¬ 
ture which is still very widely distributed and was once 
carried on with equal or greater success in many other parts 
of the kingdom (among them another Bradford in Wilt¬ 
shire) and fti many other countries. The northern town 
has won its position' by degrees. Ittds an ancient place, 
mentioued in Doomsday Book, In 1256 it obtained a 
charter to hohl a weekly market, and in an inquisition held 
in 1316 the existence of a fulling mill is mentioned. The 
town grew slowly in importance, but did not emerge into a 
position (if marked induslrial eminence until the steam and 
machinery era, when its coalfields gave it an advantage and 
proximity to Lancashire probably stimulated the invention 

' 'Lively, vigorouB—still used in that sense in Trrkehire, but more 
often is the fonn of “wick". 
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and ailoptifWi of Tnodianical appliances. J tliiiik it niUist bo 
adinittiiil that Jiianca.shire and the cotton trade were t)ic 
iirst in thift liehl. The brancli .of the wool iinkistry in 
wliich tlio Bradford district speciali.scd was tliat known as 
“ worsted It is supposed to have taken its name from 
tlie villafje of Worstoad in Norfolk, where the j'ai'ns were 
iirst made in England; but this <lerivatiou is of doubtful 
authenticity. The ditfcrenfic between worsted and woollen 
lies in the process of combiri};, by which the longca- fibres 
of the wool are separated from the sbdrter. The former 
make worstetl, for winch the German term is “ KauiTh- 
garn ” or “ comb-yarn Tift traditional inventor and»tho 
patron saint of wool-combing wa.s Bishop Blaine. It was a 
j)rocess lalioriously carried on by hand loag after spinning 
and weaving by machinery and steam-power were well 
established. Cartwright, indeed, invented a combing ma- 
chino which was ])atentcd in 1789, and an improved one in 
the following year, This was almost a greater proof of 
genius than the power-loom, for he had no more practical 
knowledge oi' coudiing than of weaving ; yet the principle 
of his second machine—the circular horizontal comb table 
—is identical with that of the most modern and efficient 
comber. Cartwright’s machines were tried, but were not 
practically successful. Mr. Robert Ramsbotham was the 
first to introduce one into Bradford, and it did not answer. 
Nor was mechanical combing brought to a real success until 
half a century later, although many inventors tried their 
hands at it. The effective agent in perfecting the process 
was Mr. S. C. Lister, now Lord Masham, and Bradford was 
the scene of the achievement. Mr. Lister wa» the pioneer 
not so much of invention as of actual* industrial application. 
In 1842 he took up a machine brought out by Dovisthorpe 
of Leeds, and the two together turned it into such a prac¬ 
tical success that wool was combed by it at Manningham in 
1843, and they had orders for fifty of the machines from 
two other manufacturers. Pridhity was, howeyer, subse¬ 
quently claimed by the Alsatian inventor, Heilmann, who 
patented a machine in 1846. Bradford was full of enter¬ 
prise in those days; and other manufacturers, one of whom 
was Sir Titus Salt, bought up Heilmann’s rights and ki 
18.52 clialleuged the Lister-Donisthorpe cornbiiiatiou in the 
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courta. T}io decision wiis thsit each had iiii'rin^cd the 
other’s patents, feventually Mr. Lister hQUj;’lit tlic Ueil- 
inann jj^tcnts for £30,000, Imt instead of usiiifr tlicni ho 
continued to improve his own machines. So valuable were 
they considered tliat, thouifli the sellinfr price of a machine 
was onlj £150, manufacturers wore williiifr to pay a royalty 
of £1,000 on each—said to bo the highest patent royalty on 
record. Some share of the credit was also due to Mr. Isaac 
Holden, with whom Mr. Lister was working on jthe problem 
at .this time.* The Lister comber, as it is called (whatever 
the share of Donisthorpe, Hcilmann or Holde'h in its evolu¬ 
tion) is certainly a most fascinating piece of mechanism. 
It has the “scpiare motion” action, which probably re- 
soud)les the mnvuuient of the human arm and hand more 
nearly tlian any other machine yet invented. Tlie arm 
bends down, seizes a handful of wool fibres, turns back on 
its cllmw and haiids them on. Hut it is not the comb(!r 
now most in vogue, That is the “ Noble,” which is also a 
very beautiful machine, but on a totally different principle. 
It eoasists of concentric rings of pins or teeth revolving 
slowly in a large horizontal circle about 4 feet in diameter, 
and drawing the longer fibres out with a (juiok beating 
action. Wherever wool is combed you will see these 
machines, made in Yorkshire, with even more certainty 
than you will see Lancashire mules, wherever fine cotton is 
spun. 

The story of wool-combing has led me out of the 
clu-onological order. The introduction of steam-power and 
machinery for other processes came long before the Lister 
period. Ahoat 1790 a manufacturer of the name of Buckley 
attempted to introdute steam-power i#ito a worsted miill, 
but beii^ strongly opposed he gave way. In 1794 two 
spinning machines were installed by a Mr. Garnett, and 
others by the Mr. Ramsbotham who tried Cartwright’s 
comber. In 1800 the first steam mill was erected with an 
engine of ^fteen horse po^er. In 1820 there were twenty 
with an aggregate of 538 horse power, and they continued 
to increase rapidly. But this change was not accomplished 

I ^ For the foregoing fasts about the inveution of the wool-oombing 
machine I am indebted to a pamphlet prepared for the Bradford Cart* 
Wright Exhibition in 1904, 
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williout a sev'hre anil sanj^inary Bt.ru{;j;lii„wliich amoimtoii 
to a statu of civil* war. It is tlm.s ile.scril)oil:— 

“In 1812 a spirit of insubordination was diffused t)Iirouf;li 
the wide and densely populated di.strict of which Bradford 
is the centre, in consequence of thh introduction of cerUin 
kinds of machinery. The lawless sy.stem under which the 
insurgents acted ♦as called Luddism, and an imaginary 
jiersonage styled ‘General’ alius ‘Ned Lmld,’ was their 
reputed comn^nder. To effect the destruction of maeliinery 
and to attack the huildings in which it was contained fire¬ 
arms became necessary; hence bands of men, confedorateU 
for the piurpose and hound By illegal oaths, wore fouftd 
prowling about the dtsturbod districts by night, rousing 
the inhabitants from their beds and domrtuding the arms 
provided for the, defence of their dwellings.”' 

Eventually the hands of authority were strengthened 
,hy a sjwcial Act making the administration of these oaths 
a capital ofience. Sixty-six persons wore apprehended and 
seventeen executed. This put an end to Luddism, hut they 
were ever a stubborn or—to use the more expressive collo- 
q\iial word—a stvmt folk in Yorkshii-e, and they had by 
no means done with their resistance to machinery. The 
particular objects of the Luddite hostility were the maohiues 
for dressing cloth; the turn of the weavers and the power- 
loom was to come. In 1822 one was secretly huilt by Mr. 
Warbrick, but the weavers got wind of it, surrounded the 
mill and threatened to break in and destroy the obnoxious 
thing. So it was taken down and carried away, but the 
mob attacked and smashed it on the road. Nor did they 
cease their opposition for several years. In 1S25 a trade 
union was formed and a strike, which lasted twenty-two 
weeks, occurred. There were at that time over *20,000 
weavers in the district, and they earned from 10a to 12s. a 
week. The employers were, however, equally stunt, and 
in 1826 matters came to a crisis. In one factory a riot 
/ occurred, in the course of which two men were killed. 
This sobered the rest and from that time the march of 
machinery went forward more smoothly. In 1834 the 
Jacquard loom was introduced and he screw gill applied 
to worsted spinning. * 

^ See Baiues'B History and Directory, of Yorkshire. 
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About, tills tijnc Kraill'ord enterprise was' displayed in 
anotber direction by tlie introduction oi' new materials in 
the shape of alpaca and mohair wliicli have ever since been 
a conspicuous and sjiecial feature of the local industry. 
The alpaca la a Bhon|i-li]vAi animal with a Hecce remarkable 
for lentil, softness and brightness; its native home is 
Peru. The credit of successfully utilising it for manu¬ 
facture on a ccmnncrcial scale 'belongs entirely to Sir Titus 
Salt, who displayed extraordinary sagacity,, perseverance 
aiid ingenuity in detecting the quality of the fibre and 
filming it to account. The story of the yoifng wool-stapler 
who became one of the grea'Cest of manufacturers and the 
creator of the first model factory village is one of the 
romances of industry. Mohair is the fleece of the Angora 
goat, known and valued as a textile material in the East 
from the remotest antiquity. Its qualities are length of 
staple, softness, brilliance and capacity for taking the dym 
It has almost the lustre of silk. The supply used to come 
entirely fixim Asia Minor, but of late years the goat has 
been bred at the Cape, which now exjiorts nearly twice us 
much as Turkey. The Turkish mohair is liable to contain 
tlie spores of anthrax, and particularly that which eomos 
from the Van district. Great care is taken to prevent 
infection, but cases still occasionally occur. Its use is 
therefore not without drawback, but it has greatly con¬ 
tributed to the development of the Bradford trade. The 
dress material commonly called alpaca by ladies is chiefly 
made of mohair. 

Probably enough has now been said to show how much 
the evolution of this great industrial district owes to native 
energy, as well as t<) natural advantages. But two other 
points deserve to be mentioned. One is the creation of the 
silk waste industry by Mr. Lister, who embailied on this 
enterprise after the successful achievement of mechanical 
wool-combing already related, and carried it through with 
the .sanv) ingenuity, resource and resolution. At present 
the great mills at Manningham are entirely devoted to the 
manufacture of silks, plushes and velvets by Mr. Lister’s 
processes. But this is an individual case. The other point 
‘is the dyeing trade. Formerly Bradford Cloths were chiefly 
dyed at Leeds, but the local industry has now been de- 
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velo])e(i on a largo, .scale, anil the BraiH'ord Dyers’ A.ssocia- 
tio7i i.s an Jniportiint hoily. Nearly 5,000 j)er.son.s are 
employed in bleaching and dyeing. Exclusive of fliese the 
nninher employed in the wool and worsted trade i.s 46,401 
(]901)i They are thus distrihut*od : Wool-sortinif, 1,747 ; 
combing, 5,375 ; spinning, 14,683 ; weaving, 16,081!; other 
pi'OcoHscs, 8,530.* Of tho.S(j employed in weaving nearly 
, 13,000, or considerably more than three-fourths, are feurales. 
The total number ompjoyed in the various bi'anches of the 
textile industi^ in Bradford is 58,791, of whom 32,696 3re 
females. • But even these figures give no idea of the manu- 
factni’ing activit}' of the district. The town of Bi-adfortl is 
merely the centre. It is encircled by a dense ring of small 
towns and villages, in many parts practically continuous, and 
behind these a further ring of larger towns—Halifax, Hud¬ 
dersfield, Dewsbury, Wakefield, Keighley—all given up to 
the same or closely allied branches of manufacture, not to 
mention Leeds, which is the commercial capital of the 
whole, and holds a position in the West Riding somewhat 
analogous to that of Manchester in Lancashire, These 
towns specialise more or less after the manner of the cotton 
towns previously described. Thus Halifax is famous for 
carpets, having the great Crossloy Mills, where all the finer 
kinds of English carpet are made, in the heart of the town, 
Huddersfield and Dewsbury are the chief centres of the 
woollen as distinguished from the worsted industry; here 
the shorter fibres or “noils,” separated in combing, are 
worked into blankets, shoddy and other cheap clothing 
materials. This trade has recently provided a good instance 
of the value of ingenuity and the influence®of fashion. 
Some one invented » material called *‘ zhibeline,” having a 
very loose texture and a hairy surface, made from ■'woollen 
yam. It was particularly suited for children’s and women’s 
jackets and became very popular. The usually despised 
“noils’’were forthwith in great yiemand and the woollen 
trade enjoyed a substantial lift. Keighley is especially 
distinguished for the manufacture of textile machinery. 
There the famous establishments of Prince Smith and Hat- 
teisley are situated; their macliinei. go all over the worl^ 
and have a reputation second to none. 

A detailed account of these towns would occupy more 
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Hjmco than I can a-librd ; it nmat Hufiico to taki: BfaiH'orit to 
rcprosoiit the group. '' 

As i town it presents sonic differences from those in 
Lancashire. I have already mentioned that it is built of 
stone instead of brick. ' This gives it a very handsome 
apjioarahce whore tho buildings arc clean or new, but when 
Binoked-begrimed the stone assumes a gloomy and for¬ 
bidding aspect." On tlie whole it is less cheerful than brick. 
For this and for.otlier reasons the place is less homely. I 
hftvo called Leeds the commercial capital of tlie district, 
but it does not absorb the l^iusiuess element to anything 
like the same extent as Manchester, Bradford does its own 
business in a great measure and consequently contains a 
large number of loig buildings—warehouses, offices, hotels— 
such as are not to be found at all in Bolton or Oldham. 
The centre of the town la made up of them, with shops to 
correspond; and indeed it presents a more important appear¬ 
ance than Leeds or Shoffiold, though the latter arc so much 
larger. The town hall, built in 1813, at a cost of £170,000, 
is well i)lacod and an imposing object. The ground is very 
hilly and tho irregularity of tho central streets, which run 
in all directions, attests the antiquity of the place. The 
outskirts of tho town have now extended in all directions 
and have become continuous with surrounding villages, 
once separate, .such as Bierly, Thornton, Shipley, Saltaire; 
and some of the villages have themselves grown into towns. 
Numerous houses of a superior kind with gardens indicate 
the presence of a large class of well-to-do residents. And 
along with the signs of wealth are, as usual, to be found 
evidences df poverty. If Bradford surpasses the Lanca¬ 
shire towns ('Manches'ler and Liverpool excluded) in the size 
of its buildings, tho importance of its streets and the 
whole impression of wealth and power, it certainly falls 
short of them in tlie general standard of living maintained 
by the mass of the peqple. Tliere is more squalor and 
more bad housing. Bradford contains a considerable area 
of slums. I am informed that they are inhabited chiefly 
by Irish of a low class employed in the mills on low wages. 
■That may be, but tlie standing conditions are distinctly 
Dad. There is a large amount of insanitary property and 
much overcrowding. 
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AcconJitiig to a sjxjcial report made by t,bo,medical officer 
in 1896, out of ,the fifteen wards into wlncli the borough is 
divided, uinft contained over sixty per cent, of back-to-back 
liouses, and the remaining six contained from forty to sixty 
per cijnt. There were 619 house,s back-to-back in con¬ 
tinuous row,s with a population of 2,728, and 1,928 houses 
back-to-back in IJocks of four with a population of 9,116. 
Some of this property was Iluilt so late as 1,892. A further 
report in 18!)8 gave details of a particular in.sanitary area 
consisting oV 284 hoUse.s. The density uf jxipulation v,!as 
301 persons if) the acre, and the death-rate in the three 
years, 189.5-97, rangcil from*4.5’6 to 41'2 per 1,000. The 
sanitary condition of many of the hou.ses was exti'emely 
defective. Considerable improvements hp.ve been oti'ected 
since, but tlie ceii.sus of 1901 showed that of the total 
population occupying houHo.s of le.s8 than five rooms— 
namely, 206,231 person.s—19'9 per cent, wei'c living in a 
state of overcrowding (more than two persons to a room). 
The ono-roomod tenemouts numbered 1,511, in whiclx 3,288 
persoiis were living and 54'3 per cent, of them in a state of 
overcrowding. Further, the medical officer’s annual repoi’t 
for 1901 states that there were 531 cellar dwellings in the 
town, of which 136 did not comply with the regulations of 
the Public Haalth Act of 187.5. Observation corroborates 
the unfavourable impre,ssion suggested by these facts. In 
examining the town I discovered the insanitary area re- 
feri’ed to before I had heard of its existence, and wa.s much 
struck by its bad condition in many respects, though I 
believe it has been improved since the date of the reports 
(|UOtcd. 

Neveithelcss it ^ould be a mi.stake to conclude that 
Bradfunl is a dreadful place. Much of the housing is go«l, 
and in some of the outlying mill districts it is excellent. 
The deiLsity of population for the whole borough is only 
twenty-one persons to the acre, the number of persons to a 
house is only 4‘3, the death ratods below the mean of the 
large towns and the infantile death rate no higlioi'. Some 
facts about the latter have alreaxiy been given in connection 
with Blackburn. I will only add one other suggestive 
point here. The infant mortality in the Yorkshire textile 
towns is considerably leas than in the Lancashire on&s. 
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Tliat is not duo to superior prosperity or mode of living or 
character of the people ; nor is the relative proportion of 
women employed in factories more than a minor cause. 
The most important cause is simply that the birth rate is 
lower in the Yorkshire towns. The Lanca.shire people are 
less tlir’fty and prudent, and they have not carried the 
artificial avoidance of motherhood so far. c Instead they let 
more children die. This feature of industrial life is ex¬ 
emplified in a still more striking degree in Saxony, where 
the, arts of prevertion are not practised at all. ' 

• Among the building.s which command at'tenticm in and 
about Bradford are the great mills, where its work is 
carried on. They are worth some notice, for they have no 
equals elsewhcrq I fancy Saltaire must have given the 
lead in building premises of this character, for the old mills 
in the district are no better than those anywhere else. It 
was in 1851 that Sir Titus Salt was driven by his increas¬ 
ing business to look afield for new premises, and he wont 
down to the river Aire, where there wae plenty of room. 
There he built his mills and his model village for the work¬ 
people, which he called, neatly enough, Saltaire, It is no 
lonjrer a village, but part of the town of Shipley, which 
again is practically, though not administratively, part of 
Bradford. Unless I am mistaken this venture set a style 
in factory building, though possibly one of the other great 
firms was first in the field. At any rate there is nothing 
anywhere else like these stately structures, solidly built of 
freestone, with gateway and approaches fit for a nobleman’s 
mansion, roadways and yards beautifully kept, and a general 
air of digni,ty that reminds one rather of Windsor Castle 
than of a place of business. In addition to Saltaiie I would 
mention Manningham (Lister's), Black Dike at Queensbury 
(John Foster & Son), Priestley’s and Holden’s, both in Brad¬ 
ford, and, perhaps most striking of all, the Oreenholme Mills 
(W. Fison & Co.) at Burley-in-Wharfedale. The last is some 
littie di.stance away, but it is in the Bradford district and 
the Bradford style. Surely no factory ever stood amid 
such cliarming surroimdings or had so engaging an air. It 
stands in a veritable park on the banks of the beautiful and 
rpmantio Wharfe. The view from the wool-sorting room is 
like looking out of a window at Arundel. 
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Manningluiiii is Uio lai'gost of thcKu {^reat establishments. 
It employs ovor^ 4,000 hands, Saltaire and Priestley’s are 
not far behind with 3,500 ; at Black Dike there are, 2,600. 
A notable feature in connection with them is the housing 
provided for the work-people hard by. This is done on the 
iarge.st scale at Saltaire, where some 900 house-s ha\'e been 
built. They are ejfcellent stone cottages and in gi-eat de¬ 
mand. 'The rents run from 8s. to 5s. a week according to 
Jiize. I took particulars of some of them from the inmates, 
and found th(#scale as fellows : Four-roomed houses, Ss. 9d,;, 
tive-roomed, 4s» 3(1; six-roomed, 5s.; that is to say, from' 
lOd. to ll'd. a room. At Blaak Dike Messrs. Foster have 
built 300 houses of the same character and erjually moderate 
rental; and at Burley Messrs. Fison have a|^ut 100. Rent 
is mucli higher in the town of Bradford, running up to 6s. Od. 
for average four-roomed bouses and to Ss. for new ouea Be¬ 
sides houses there arc at all those places various other pro¬ 
visions for the benefit of the work-people—schools and 
“institutes," with libraries, reading-rooms, lectime-rooins, 
recreation-rooms, baths, and so forth. At Saltame there 
ai'u in addition a hospital and almhouses with an endow¬ 
ment of £30,000 for the aged poor, a church and Sunday 
schools and a charming park. 

With rogar(\ to the industries the Lister mills at Man- 
ningham arc a thing apart, being devoted to silk. Cotton 
and hemp are also manufactured on a small scale and there 
are some macliiuery works. But worsted and wool are the 
staple, and the tra(ie is divided into many branches. There 
are not only the successive processes to which the material 
is subjected, but there ai’e also different classes q£ material. 
Hence a great deal of ^ecialisatiou. Spme mills do nothing 
but comb, others nowung but spin, and they may even 
confine themselves to a single quality of yam. Then there 
are the further processes of weaving, bleaching, dyeing and 
printing. Some of the great mills combine them all. They 
carry out every process from wook sorting to the finished 
goods, which include a great variety of dress matenals both 
for men and women. But, as with the cotton trade, foreign 
competition and protective tariffs hav» fallen most heavily 
on the export business in finished goods. They find it* 
easier to weave and dye than to comb and spin in other 
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coimtrifis; ;iud tliu doviilojiitKsiit of tfioso braiiohoH under 
the rontcring influence of liigh duties lia^> diTninislied tlie 
<lenianil for cloth and increased tliat for yarn from England. 
Bradford therefore depends more and more on combing and 
spinning, and that tendency seems likely to continue. Not 
that the export of cloth has ceased. The superior quality 
—for Bradford justly prides itself on scalding out the very 
},e8t—still breaks a way through taritt' walls to some or- 
tent; and new markets have been found. By the exercise" 
qf energy theynnay be retained and extended. But the 
commercial success of Bradford depends mainly on worsted 
yarn to-day. In this prod>«ct other countries cannot yet 
ett'ectually compete, partly from lack of skill, partly from 
inferiority of material, and partly from climatic disadvan¬ 
tages. The last is very important. We have no more 
valuable industrial asset than our climate. I have men¬ 
tioned its influence on the cotton trade; in worsted it is 
even more marked. The fibres of wool are very susceptible 
to electricity developed by friction, and in hot climates 
combing cannot bo successfully earned on for this reason. 
Instead of lying smooth and straight and ready for spinning 
as they should, they go “ wild ” and stand out in different 
directions. The difficulty has not been overcome by any 
device and the advantage remains with the.morc temperate 
climate. A preliminary process requiring mucli skill and 
experience is wool-sorting. Not only do fleeces differ widely 
but each fleece contains several qualities or grades of wool 
corresponding to the parts of the body. These are separated 
and divided into classes, which again may be blended for 
different piurposes. Wool-sorters earn from 35s. to 55s. 
a week. In recent years a good many have gone from the 
Bradford district to" the United States. The earnings of 
weavers are based on a price list agreed to between the 
Charnber of Commerce and the Trades Council, in con- 
se(iu(‘nce, I am told, of a statement made by Mr. Drew, 
secretary of the Trades' Council, to the Royal Cpmmis.sion 
on Labolir, that the average weekly earnings of weavers 
did not amount to more than l)s. tor the whole year. 
Weavers, it must be romeml)erod, are chiefly women and 
(girls. 'Their earnings now run from lOs. to 25 r. for a week 
of fifty-five hours. In some mills male weavers earn as 
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much lift r!7s. "a week. In i,he Mpinnin'; rnopi girls arc chiefly 
oinployed and earn about 11s. a week; their work is veiy 
light. Children enter the mills at about 9s. a weftk. In 
tlio dyeing and finishing branch of the wool and worsted 
industry wages are baseil on an af:Ji'ocmcnt entered into.by 
the Bradford Dyers’ Association for the employers, and by 
the Amalgamated •(Society of Dyor.s with some other trade 
^unions for the employed. I'rom the printed list supplied 
me I gather jthat the minimum rate for men employed in 
skilled work runs from" 22.s. to 25a, and for boys from 103. 
upwards for a Wek of fifty-four hours. Very few women 
are emplojmd. Consequently the dyers are better organised 
than other branches, which employ more women. The wool 
trade is certainly much le.sa strongly organised as a whole 
than the cotton trade, and I think this is partly due to the 
clraraetef of the people. They are more individually in¬ 
dependent and take less readily to combination of all kinds 
thati the natives of Lancashire. The owners of several 
mills have told me that they never hoar anything of the 
trade unions and have no trouble at all with their hands. 

Bradford has an excellent Technical College, which is 
beginning to have a marked influence upon the local indus¬ 
tries. I say beginning, because manufacturers do not yet 
avail themselves'of the expert knowledge which the tech¬ 
nical courses impart to an;i^hing like the extent that they 
miglit, but they are more and more coming to recognise the 
value and, indeed, the necessity of employing it. The 
College already does very good work, and will do better 
when it is more completely organised. The total number 
of .students in 1902 was 1,136, of whom 188 attended the 
textile, 158 the dyeing, and 567 the togiiieering classes. 
The last include some handicrafts The College is boused 
in a three-storied building which cost, with equipment, 
.ibout £40,000, and in addition branch classes ai-e held in 
the elementary schools The weaving installation is par¬ 
ticularly complete and well organise!!; and there, is .a good 
t( xtile museum. But, as usual, the attempt is made to 
teach too many things, and the accommodation is already 
outgrown. If the present building wore devoted to the 
jmrposes of a textile school alone, with departments for * 
jtreparatory processes, weaving, dyeing, finishing and 
T 
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macliinery, all thoroufjhly organised, it would be second 
to none. 

Othtir features of the town arc a Conditioning House 
for testing wool, yam, cloth, oils and other materials; an 
Art Gallery and Museufn, a Cartwright Memorial Hall, 
both the gift of Lord Masham, seven public parks, a 
Mechanics’ Institute, built at a cost of’ £32,000, several 
public baths, and a public library with thirteen branches. 
With regard to elementary education, the denominational 
.schools (io not take nearly so large a share as in the Lanca¬ 
shire towns. In 1900 there were 119 Boai'il Schools with 
accommodation for 39,754 children, and an average attend¬ 
ance of 27,035, and seventy-five denominational schools 
with accommodation for 23,337, and an average attendance 
of 12,586. Of the denominational schools, fifty-six belonged 
to the Clnmch of England, seventeen were Roman Catholic 
and two Nonconfonnist The uurat)or of places of worship 
is 220, of which forty-five belong to the Church of England. 
Bradford is the centre of an extensive system of railways 
and oloctric tramways, and it is also connected with Leeds 
and other towns by canal. 

A notable feature of the Yorksliire towns, of which I 
have taken Bradford as a type, is the great love of music 
inherent in the people. They have innumerable choral and 
instrumental societies, and their choral singing enjoys a 
European reputation. Every eminent foreign musician 
who has conducted the large Yorkshire choirs or heard 
them sing has accorded them unqualified praise. Their 
singing is distinguished by the strong ringing tone of the 
voices, the’cxcellent intonation maintained even in the most 
trying works, a high degree of iijtelligenco and extra¬ 
ordinary vigour and enthusiasm. The clioirs of Leeds and 
Sheffield are the most famous, probably because they are 
the largest, but those of other towns are not a whit inferior 
in capacity. I have heard Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul ” given 
in Bradford in a style entirely lieyond criticism. The 
soloists were the beat of the day (the best English, that is), 
but the chorus “ sang them off the platform ” in every point 
.of singing—voice, stylo and intelligence. These societies 
consist largely of mill and factory hands, and tliey arc to be 
found in quite small places. As an instance 1 may mention 
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the famous Black Dike Band, comjxjsed pi men employed 
in the mills of Messrs. Foster at Quecasbury. It was 
formed in Iff.'ib, and has won £7,500 in prijics at Contests. 
Quccusbury is a mill village with about 6,000 inhabitants. 

Vital Statistics op Bbalpobo, 1901. 

* Kxcess of Deaths nudor 

Births Deaths Births ovm oeo year per 

per 1,000. per 1,000. Deaths. 1,000 bom. 

• 23-OG . 16*7 6-3* 1G8 

MlSCEriiANKOUH STATISTICS, 

• 

Liquor Procoedings for 
Licences. Drunkenness. 

1,124 50ti 

I’liblic 

Tiieatros. Newspapers. Libraries. 

4 8 14 


SllEPFtEI.n. 

iVt Sheflusld, one passes into a very difl'eniiit industrial 
sphere. It is wliolly a metal town and, I think, the gi-eatest 
of all metal towns. Textile manufactiii'cs liave been tried 
there—silk and cotton—but they did not flourish. I do not 
know why, except that the r/cwms loci is against tliem. 
The fact illustrates the truth that industries cannot be 
planted hero or there at will, independently of the natural 
conditions. Yet it is hard to say why Bradford should have 
developed wholly- in one direction and Sheffield wholly in 
another. They are not many miles apart, their topograjhical 
biaturos are curiously alike, the ground yields the same 
gifts—coal, iron, sto^e and water—and their history is 
very similar. In both cases it goes back to a very remote 
period, probably to pre-Roman times, followe<l by a feudal 
over-lordsliip; toth were centres of conflict in the Parlia¬ 
mentary Wars of the seventeenth century, both obtained 
early reputation for tlieir manufaeftu-es and experienced the 
same rapid expansion under steam. The dift'erential circum¬ 
stances which determined their fortunes were probably the 
absence of grazing land in the Sheffield district, which was 
rather covered with forest and heath, and the presence there* 
of numerous small hill streams, suitable for turning grind- 
7 • 


J’olico 

Ff)rce. 

391 

ChurchoB 

(b^KtabllBhcd). 

45 


Population. 

280,161 
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stones, precisely fis in the Solingen district of Rliineland. 
Anns and domestic cutlery wore undoubtedly the earliest 
of the Sheffield industries, and the skill of tht; people was 
developed in that direction and fixed by iiiheritanco. I'he 
cutlers had the raatoriaf, iron, they liad water-power for 
their wheels, fuel and water for their forges. Sheffield 
“thwytles” are mentioned hy Chaucer, and no doubt the 
craft had then-been long established. Po.ssibly it derived 
an impetus from the Crusades, by the importatjon of skilled 
aitificers from the East, for Richard I. gave the heire.ss of 
Sheffield, who was a ward of the Crown, 'in marriage to 
Gerard de Furnival, one of hlb Knights—an incident which 
may well have suggested some of the episodes in Ivanhoc. 
It was to Sheffield that those refugees from the Nether¬ 
lands, who followed the same craft, were sent in the reign 
of Elizabeth. The Corporation of the Cutlers was formed 
in 1624 by an Act of Parliament “ for the good order and 
government of the makers of knives, sickles, shears, scissors 
and other cutlery wares in Hallamshiro and parts near 
adjoining The industry was no doubt distributed along 
the streams in the neighbourhood. For more than two 
centuries the Master Cutler for the time being was the head 
of the local community, for it was not until 1843, when the 
area now forming the borough already had a population 
of over 110,000, that Sheffield became incorporated and 
provided itself with a municipal government and a 
mayor. 

During the seventeenth century the place increased hut 
slowly. When packhorses were almost the only means of 
transport no large expansion of the market was possible. 
A survey in 1613 returned the nun\ber of inhabitants as 
2,207, of whom the most wealthy were “ pooro artificers, not 
one of whom can keep a team on his own lands and not 
above ten who have grounds of their own which will keep 
a cow" It was, in fact, a village consisting entirely of 
handicraftsmen. In 1736 the population had increased to 
9,695; if the neighbouring villages of Brightside, Attar- 
cliffe, Eccleshall and the Hallams, now part of the borough, 
be added, the total was then 14,105. In 1700 a town hall 
•had been built for the transaction of business and other 
public purposes. In 1750 an enterprising gentleman of 
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the name oi Broadbent gave a marked stiniulus to the 
export tradf opening up direct communication witli 
Continental markets, and about the same time tlie river 
Don, which runs through the town, was made navigable 
from its junction with the Ouse to within three miles of 
Sheffield. Water communication with the North Sea was 
Huteequently completed by pieans of a canal. In 17(i0 the 
. first stage coach to London began to run; dhd in 1780 the 
first grinding-wheel driven by steam was erected. This was 
several years ^efore the effective application of steam \d 
textile manufacturea , 

Meantime the process of electro-plating had been dis¬ 
covered by a mechanic named Bolsover, and this proved the 
foundation of a second metal industry, whJbh has flourished 
ever since. “Sheffield plate” soon acquired a reputation, 
and then came Britannia metal in imitation of it. The 
manufacture of files, which is a third branch, probably grew 
out of the cutlery trade, for the two are found together 
in the Berg obuntry, which is the corresponding district in 
Germany. 

But all these industries were to be overshadowed in 
magnitude by the great steel works which came later. Like 
the corresponding works at Essen, they owe their origin 
to the inventioA of cast steel The two stories are curiously 
ah'ke. In both ca.seB the manufacture of bar steel for small 
articles had been carried on in the neighbourhood for 
centuries by rule of thumb; in the eighteenth century 
came the development of cast iron, to be followed by cast 
steel. Sheffield took the lead in point of time. The father 
of the iron trade there was Samuel Walker, tffe son of a 
working nailer, born* in 1715, at Ecclesfield. He started 
the “Old Nailer Smithy” with his brother Aaron, ind the 
record of their business contains the entry for the year 
1741-42: “We made about five tons of castings, I think”. 
The output increased year by yeaj and in 1759 it exceeded 
480 tons, valued at £11,000. This firm, which fhoved in 
1746 to Rotherham, made cannon for use in the American 
War and supplied the ironwork for Southwark Bridge, 
opened in 1819. Meanwhile Huntsman had in 1770 in.^ 
vented the process of casting steel ingots from crucibles, 
which remains one of the leading specialities of Sheffield to 
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this (l)iy. His or the spot wliero it was, is still 

phintod out in the heart of the town. The ..jrreat works 
arose in the nineteenth' century and developed with the 
growth of railwa 3 ^s and ship-building for which they .supplied 
materials, aided by numerous inventions inchnling the steam 
hammer, the Be.ssemer converter, the hydraulic crane and 
the open-hearth furnace. The Cyclops works, now Cani- 
mell, Laird &'Co., Ltd., date from 184.2, when Messrs. 
Johnson and Caifimell, who had carried on a small business 
ip the town, moved to the present site ne^r the railway. 
Their first order was for railway springs, and the^' began 
in a modest fashion with an output of a ton a w(Md<. 
About twenty years later they were employing some 3,000 
hands. T. Firth & Sons established their works in the 
same neighbourhoo<l in 1849. The Atlas works (John 
Brown & Co., Ltd.), followed in 1856. Mr. Brown was 
the Inventor of a bufi'or spring and one of the objects of 
the works was to manufacture them. He also contributed 
largely to the d(ivelopment of the local ore by erecting a 
number of puddling furnaoe.s. When rolled armour plates 
wore introduced about 1860 or a little earlier, these firnrs 
iimdo Sheffield the greatest seat of the industry, ami it 
retains that position to-day. The amount of Bessemei' steel 
tnrnoil out at Sheffield had reached seventy tons a day 
before the exhibition of 1862, The other great works of 
the same character (Vickers, Sons & Maxim, Ltd.), were 
e,stablished in their pre.sent homo in 1867; but the firm 
had existed before, originally as Naylor and Samlerson, 
and later as Naylor, Vickers and Co. The name Naylor 
suggests a*descent from one of the old hand industries of 
Sheffield. Another prominent concert is Hadfield’s, which 
has redently borne witness to local vigour and enterprise 
by the production of manganese steel and other metallur¬ 
gical advances. The number of persons employed in the 
principal industries was ip 1901: Iron and steel and engineer¬ 
ing, 23,164; cutlery (including saws), 15,609; electro-plate, 
6,934; file-cutting, 5,266. There are also some other small 
iron industries—wire, nuts and bolts, stoves, etc.—and .some 
^arge coal mines within tlie borough. Between 3,000 and 
4,000 men are employed in coal-mining. Women are largelj' 
employed in electro-plating (3,576), cutlery (2,548), and 
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file-makinj' (1,399), but the great majofity of them are 
unmaiTied girls* 

As ail industrial town Sheffield, presents .some peculiari¬ 
ties. The factories and workshops pervade it; they are 
scattered about everywhere, even In the very heart of the 
city. I do not know any groat manufacturing town in 
which a prccisel3i^imilar state of things is found. There is 
. usually a more or less defined area in the centre devoted to 
other purposes and free from factories, which are rather 
grouped on the outskirls or in some special position, as alo*g 
the river, at Etberfeld-Barmen, but no such area can be de¬ 
fined at all in Slioffield. The* larger and newer works are 
grouped on the outskh'ts, it is true, and chiefly along the 
railways in the valley of the Don, wher® the river flows 
eastward out of the town; but the older ones are every¬ 
where. There is nothing in the nature of a plan about 
Sheffield; it has no •place or central space with the principal 
jniblio buildings and streets near it; it hardly has a princi¬ 
pal street at aU, and that which there is rather runs away 
from the centre. This is not said in a depreciatory sense. 
The peculiarities of Sheffield lend it character and are very 
interesting. They arise out of its past, and quite plainly 
tell the story. The old streets are naiTow and of a unique 
irregularity; tiiey present all curves and angles and run in 
all directions. This marks the old cutlers’ settlement, and 
it is not a mere coincidence that Solingen is built on the 
same planless plan. It is a small town and still quite old- 
fashioned, but one can see that Sheffield was once exactly 
like it, and why. Both are very hilly and the streets go 
all ways, because once little streams ran down the hills and 
the craftsmen fixed* their wheels w<ierever it was con¬ 
venient As one passes from the centre to the cincumfer- 
ence one moves also from the old to the new, and the 
character cliaiigea. The streets become long and straight 
and ordinary. The town has climbed the huls which once 
surrounded it, except for the eastward opening in,the river 
valley. In some directions the streets run bare and ugly 
up the hill, but in others there are extensive woods and 
playgrounds. Westward, following the general law, lie ex¬ 
ceptionally attractive suburbs, where the wealthier resident® 
live. No doubt the reason why the best residential quar- 
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tera alwaya move out iu a westerly direction is that the 
prevailing wind blows i’rom that quarteit and the people 
who can afford it cliiwso the windward side fo escape the 
smoke. Changes are taking place too in the more central 
area. Streets arc being widened and improved, and new 
public buildings are being erected. St Paul's Church and 
the new Town Hall togotlier form a striking group on the 
chief thoroughfare, where the Tbest shops are. Sheffield is, 
in process of b(!coming a handsome town in tlfat direction, 
or handsome foi' England. The Town Hall, built at a cost 
Off £180,000, is very effective, though not quite so effective, 
I think, as that of Elberfeld,*'whicii cost just the same. 

It cannot be denied that improvements are badly needed. 
Much of the housing is very unsatisfactory. The houses in 
the inner areas are old and insanitary, and the nuisance, 
from smoke is very great. In the medical officer’s report 
for 1901 I find that the number of premises where sanitary 
defects were found was 9,061; twenty-nine dwelling-houses 
were reported “ unfit for liuman habitation ”; forty-nine 
“ dirty ninety-six “ overcrowdedand 1,110 “ danqi 
or dilapidated Tlie proportion of cottage dwellings is 
considerably less than in any of the industrial towns pre¬ 
viously described, as the following figures, compiled from 
the census by the medical officer, will show :— 


Town. 
Sheffiold. 
Salford . 
Blackburn 
Manchester 
BultAi 
Halifax . 
Bradford. 
Hudderflfiold 
Oldham . 


Percentage of 
small houses. 
60 
64 

64 

65 
69 

. 61 
68 
68 
78 


There appears to be some correspondence between this 
housing factor and the’amouut of infant mortality. In 
Sheffield The mean figures for fourteen years (1888-1901) is 
184 to 1,000 births, which is much higher than in the 
Yorkshire textile towns, where a far larger number of 
married women are employed in factories, but where the 
propoi'tion of cottage housing is also higher. And it is 
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Hii'nificunt that iiifiiiil mortality roach oh .the hij^liost point 
of all at Prcstoif, whcix; the proportion of small houses • is 
very low, only 40 poi' cent. In ■Blackburn and ISalford, 
which come, next to Preston in re^'ai'd to iiil’ant mortality, 
the pcopoi'tion of small houses is also comparatively low. 
'I'hc facts are not suiiiciont to justify a confident conclusion, 
hut so far as tln^Jr <ro they suggest that the highest infant 
^ mortality is found where factory eniploym(?ixt of women is 
combined with tenement housing. , 

I do not wi.sli to overstate the case with regaj'd to hoif^e 
accomnxodation in Sheffield. There are good working-class 
houses ; indeed the newer ones are vexy gooxl, but the rates 
are higli and consequently rents are deax-. Inferior four- 
roomed houses in the older parts of the tbwn may be had 
for 4s. a week, but the statement of a very intelligexit 
woi'kman was that “ no decent four-roomed house could be 
got for less than bs. a week ”. He had tried to get onxx of 
those built by the Corporation, but the rent with rates was 
7s. 6d a week, and beyond his means. The density of 
pojxulation for the whole borough is 17'4 to the acre, but in 
the most crowded districts it ristxs to 137 0 to the aci'e. The 
average number of persons to a house is 4'8, aixd of the 
population occupying houses of less tlxaix five rooms 21 per 
cent, were overcrowiled in 1901. 

With regard to smoke Sheffield is, I think, the worst of 
all our townis. The great source of the nuisance is the 
large steel furnaces. Fortunately they lie on the eastward 
side and to leeward of the prevailing winds, so that the 
smoke is more often blown away from than into the town ; 
but in their immediate vicinity it is exceedin^y bad. It 
comc.s down the street in dense wav^s that seem almost 
solid Efforts are made to stop it and some improvement 
has been effected, but the problexxx is not easy. The medical 
officer remarks on the subject: “ The attitude which haw 
hitherto been taken up by the smoke producers in Shef¬ 
field as regards these furnaces is that a manufacterer may 
send out as much smoke as he likes, whether this smoke is 
preventable or not, and also that aixy interference with the 
auxount of black smoke which he may desire to send oul^ 
would niiu the trade of the city. The contention is often 
put forwai’d that it is to the iixtex'cst of the steel manuiac- 
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turer to provent nuiicccssnry black smoke on account of the 
loss that this occasions. In actual practictt this is not the 
case. It is found that one workman will produce enor¬ 
mously more black smoke than another when using the 
•same furnace and the same materials. Again, the same 
workman will produce much more smoke with one variety 
of coal than with another, djaervations'extending over a 
long period and on various chimneys tend to conHrm the, 
opinion that mtich of the hlack smoko now ^ent into our 
atmosphere from metallurgical fumace.s is preventable with¬ 
out in any way endangering the quality of the steel.” 

The peculiarities of the town, derived from its past, 
extend to the factories, which arc also to a large extent old- 
fashioned. The*' cutlers’ trade, in pai'ticular, clings with 
singular tenacity to the old conditions, and it enables one 
to realise in some degree what they were in the days, 
lamented hy theorists, before the rise of the detested 
“ factory system ”. It is still earned on very largely by 
men working at home or in .small workshops under small 
employers, or “little meators” as they are called in the 
vernacular. The sanitary autliority has 1,200 such woi’k- 
shops on the I'egister. Many of them are in large tenement 
buildings, the owners furnisliiiig I'ooni, pow(ir and light, foi' 
which the workmen pay runt. Here they CaiTy on for the 
manufaeturer one or other of the various distinct processes 
involved in the making of cutlery, and are paid hy the 
|)iece. The health conditions are for the most part very 
antii|uated aud often exceedingly bad, if judged by modern 
standards; many of the premises are old and dilapidated. 
There are^ls(j regular factories, in which all the processes 
are canned on and a 'jarge number of hands employed; here 
the conditions are better though the old method remains. 
Some of them are very picturesque. The forges, for in¬ 
stance, in a factory, are like a little village, and remind one 
of a scene from the opeijj more than anything else. Every 
man has a little house to himself with his forge, bellows 
and water-tank at the side, and his anvil in front before 
the open window. Here he plies his craft exactly as his 
■forefathers did centuries befori?, and a very skilleil craft it 
is. The hammering out of a knife-blade from a bar of steel 
and adjusthig its tempiir, by the ordeal of fire and' water. 
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procisely to the particular piii'pose for which it is intendeil, 
require a haqd, an eye; and a judgment tliat no machinery 
can replace or imitate. Machine-made cutlery is rubbish, 
as every traveller in America knows to his co.st. Grinding 
is another highly-skilled crai't and, unfortunately, a very 
unhealthy one. In dry grinding the dust sots >ip chronic 
bronchitis and emphysema, and in wet grinding the damp 
.fosters phthisis. Much has been done in fecent years to 
improve thai condition,s of work, and gryiders live much 
longer than th^ did foi-inerly; but the industry is carriqiJ 
on mainly by men working oj their own account and pay¬ 
ing rent tor their “stalls,” or the stones at which they ait. 
This makes the enforcement of better couditioirs a dirficult 
matter; it entails interference with the wdrkmen, who are 
the “ occupiers ” and thoi'cfore responsible in the eye of the 
law. In fact, tlie moi'c nearly the conditions approach to 
the old method of home work the worse they are and the 
more diflicult to improve. Another Sheffield trade and a 
still more unhealthy one—file-cutting—emphasises the same 
truth. Speaking of lead-fioisoning in this trade, Dr. Thomas 
Oliver observes :— 

“ While it is to the fact of the work being conducted on 
a lead bed, and the want of personal cleanliness on the pai't 
of the tile-cutteb, that plumbism is mainly due, there are, as 
seen in Sheffield, contributory causes in operation which 
tend to increase the harmfulness of the occupation. One 
of the.s(! is that file-cutting is often a home industry. The 
work is freciuently carried on in the living room or kitchen 
of a dwelling house. Domestic and other duties come to 
be disregarded by the mother, for .she, no less th^Ti the other 
membei’s of the famSy, interruptedly lends a hand to in¬ 
crease the income of the home. Readers of this paper are 
prepared to learn that work under the,se circumstances i.s 
usually carried on in houses of the poorest description and 
that, as a comsequence of the dapgerous character of the 
occupation, the unhealthy atmo.sphere of the worktooni and 
the constitution of the worker's having become undermined 
thi'ough poverty, kiad jwisoning is not only extremely .severe, 
but may affect those who arc simply living in the house ant^ 
not actually engaged in lilc-cutting at alb”' 

^Dangerous Tradei,^ p. 344. 
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Hiin(i-cuttin{;.an<i lioinu work arc, liowovur, being rapidly 
superseded by nuichino cutting in tlie t'Aotoyy, and with 
tlieni lead-poisoning will disappear. The making of files 
by machinery is one of those importations fi-om America 
which have been resisted by the conservative English work¬ 
man, although he can earn more money more easily and 
without danger to health by (Jie new than by th<^ old pro¬ 
cess, and althoOgh the very existence of his ti-ade is menaced 
by American cojnpetition. I refer .to this subject again in 
the chapter on Trade Unions. ^ 

In the great steel work^ the conditions are, -of course, 
entirely ditlerent; but these too cannot be exonerated from 
the charge of being antiquated. The newer workshops, and 
notably those of Vickers, Son & Maxim, are (juite admirable 
in every respect and are not excelled by any shops of the 
same kind anywhere; but some of the departments in the 
other great works are quite out of date, not so much in 
equipment as in construction and organisation. Tliey are 
dark, dirty, ill-kept, inconvenient and expo.sod to the 
weather. But the reader must not infer from that statement 
any charge of apathy or incompetence on the part of the 
management. On the contrary, I have nowhere been more 
impressed than at Sheffield by the knowledge, mental alert¬ 
ness and general capacity to hold their dwn, of English 
manufacturers. Nobody can tell them anything they do not 
know about their business. The truth is that tiie works 
are old; they are not ruinous or dilapidated but merely out 
of date. They require re-organising, and that process is 
going on. There is no lack of energy or of knowledge. 
The plantTlas already been remodelled to a large extent and 
includes many of the latest appliances^such as electric cranes, 
gas furnaces and hydraulic presses of the largest capacity. 
It is a great bu.siness that is carried on here, and the very 
antithesis to the ancient handicrafts preserved in the cutlery 
trade. Of all the procesjses of modem industry none are so 
impressive as those which deal with great masses of metal 
such as form the basic material from which ships of war 
are fashioned, armed, armoured and engined. From the 
■^melting of f ho steel in the furnace till it boils and bubbles, 
to the setting up of the finished product, the work is on a 
Titanic scale, and mythological names—Atlas, Cyclops and 
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Vulcan—seem truly aj)pro])riato to the jilaces whore it ia 
carried on. Bloska of solid stool weighing fifty, sixty, 
seventy tonB«or even more are the raw material. Such a 
block is swutig in and out of the furnaces, moved hitfier and 
thither, pressed, flattened, rolled, t^nt, rounded, drawn out, 
bored, tempered, planed, drilled, sawn asunder and much 
more, until after months of manipulation it emerges as the 
breech of a great gun, or the crank of a monster engine or 
'a piece of armour plate several inches thi^, curved to a 
nicety to fit'its place and so hard that the sharpest steel 
spike struck with a .sledge-hammer leaves no mark on tl?'! 
surface. The appliances for p-oducing these things are of 
a power which can hardly he realised and enormously costly. 
Perhaps the most impressive sight in all the wonderful scries 
is the simple squB(!ziug of a block of steel weighing fifty or 
sixty tons under the hydraulic press, which may be of 5,000 
or 10,000 tons capacity. The mass of metal, white hot, is 
lifted from the furnace, swung to the press, lowered exactly 
into its bed under the silent monster, which betrays nothing 
of its nature or purpose, and looks like nothing in particular. 
Then a man pulls a lever or turns a handle and down it 
comes quite slowly, evenly and without a sound. When it 
reaches the glowing mass underneath, nothing happens, only 
th(! press does npt stop; on it goes slowly, evenly and quietly 
as before, the solid steel shrinking under it before your eyea 
It is the most wonderful exhibition of power without fus.s 
that nature or man has yet achieved There is power in the 
Deutschland's eiigiiies, in a 5,000 volt dynamo, in the firing 
of a great gun or the bursting of a charge of dynamite; 
there is power immeasurable in Niagara falls, in a hurricane 
of wind and in a flash of lightning ; bpt in all ffiese things 
there is a tremendoui? fuss. The hydraulic press crumples 
up a lump of solid steel several feet thick with a'sort of 
silent, ofi'-hand, sleepy indifference, as if it were doing 
nothing at all. 

These great works form a tempting theme, but probably 
enough has been said for my purpose to indicate the nature 
of the industries carried on at Sheffield and the conditions 
prevailing. Wages arc good. A large proportion oi the 
men employed in the steel ivorks .are members of the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Ehgincers, which has seven branches in 
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Sheffield, and the standard rates are liif^hei- tlian in any 
of tlie large centres except London. For sniith.s, fitters, 
tiirnei’Sj millwrights and coppersmiths the standard is dSs. 
a week ; for pattern-makers, 408.: for planers, borers and 
brass-finishers, .S4s. Head-men earn up to £15. Tlie week 
is fifty-four and forty-eight hours. In cutlery piece-work 
obtains, and earnings vary accordingly, Isit average, hands 
make alxsut 37s. a week, girls from Os. to 12s. Filo-mak<u's 
earn conaidcraf)ly more, up to 50s. or more. Some forty' 
years ago Sheffield was the scene of the worst fiutrages that 
aver damaged the cause of trado-unionism,«but the unions 
are now c|uie8eent. « 

Some jx)inta still i-emain to be noticed about the town. 
In spite of hilly ground and narrow irregular streiits, 
Sheffield has a good service of electric trams ; for short 
distances it is the cheapest I havts met with anywhere. 
There are seven jiarks and Tiine recreation grounds, some of 
them liavnig been ])resonted to the town by the Duke of 
Norfolk and other wealthy ]iersous, the rest have been 
bought by the Corj)oration. The covered maj-kets are 
numerous and remarkable. The tide of life on Satiirday 
afternoon and evening in these jdacos and the adjoining 
streets is more sti'iking in Sheffield and llradlbrd than even 
in the Lancashire towns. The people fill, the streets so 
completely that there is no room for any other traffic. 
The number of endowed cliarities of various kinds is excep¬ 
tional. An ancient institution is the “ Shrewsbury Hos¬ 
pital,” founded in 1616 by the Earl of Shrewsbury for aged 
pensioners, and there are some forty others, including two 
large general hospitals, one for children and a fourth for 
women only, in addition to three infectious hospitals main¬ 
tained by the municipality. But tllere is a much older 
charity than the Shrewsbury Hospital. In 1297 the third 
Lord Funiival founded a trust which now brings in about 
£7,000 a year, and is administered by a body of trustees 
for the benefit of various benevolent institutions and the 
furthoraffee of education by means of university scholarships 
open to boys and girls educated at Sheffield. In the com¬ 
mercial affairs of the town the Cutlers' Company plays a 
f)rominent part, conceded by traditional right and sanctioned 
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by law. It oil joys the exceptional privilege ol being the 
registering authority for trade marks on all metal goods in 
the district. *In cutlery the system of trade marks dates 
from the Middle Ages, and is an important matter to-day. 
Inferior foreign cutlerj^ often heart the name of Sheffield, 
but that is not always the fault of foreign makers. Shef¬ 
field people import the stuff and put the name on. Con.se- 
^quently the trade mark becomes an essential guarantee of 
good qualitjj. The Cutlers’ Hall contains a fine suite of 
rooms, whicli are used for all sorts of entoriainments, public 
and private. The first hall was built in 1638, the preseitt 
one dates from 1832, but it ha,? been much enlarged in more 
recent years. 

Among the educational institutions beasiug upon indus- 
ti’icR i.s the technical department of the University College. 
The principal .subjects taught are engineering, metallurgy 
and mining. The laboratory installation for engineering 
and metallurgy is exceptionally complete and the course of 
instruction very practical. The manufacture of steel, its 
chemical coitipoaition and physical properties are nowhere 
more thoroughly taught. There is also a School of Art, in 
which the artistic handicrafts are taught, but cutlery 
seems to depend on the old school, namely, the forgo and 
the workshop. • The industry is sjiid to be in some danger 
of decline from a falling supply of skilled labour. It has 
been hard hit by the American tariff, which is prohibitive, 
and by German competition, which constantly improves in 
clficieucy. 

With regard to ^ementary education the distribution of 
school accommodation in 1901 was—Board Schoels, 47,490; 
Church of England, J 9,639; Roman Catholic, 4,471; Wes¬ 
leyan, 2,404. The denominational schools, therefore, re¬ 
presented considerably more than one-third of the whole. 
There are about 260 places of worship, of which thirty-eight 
belong to the Church of England. The Wusleyan Methodist 
denomination is particularly strong;. ^ 

Sheffield is, of course, an important railway centre. 
The Midland Railway runs right through the great steel 
works and has an immense mineral depOt hard by; but the 
passenger stations are inconveniently situated. 
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Vital Statistics of Shkffield, 1901. 

* Deaths under 
Births ^ Deaths Kxcess ‘one .year per 
Pcpidation. per 1,000. per 1,000. of Births. 1,000 horn. 

38‘i,834 38-0 . 20-4 12-6 202 

MlBCBIiLANBOUB STATISTICS. 

Police Liquor Convictions for 

Forep. Licoiices. Drunkenness. 

— 1,796 1,219 

Churches . l^iblic 

(Established). Theatres. Newspapers, libraries. 

38 6 12 5 

Brailt’ord and Sheffield have been selected for d(d,ailed 
iloscription as represeTiting the Yorkshire textile and iiudal 
industries respectively ; and some of the other large manu¬ 
facturing towns have been mentioned in passing. I cannot 
spare the space for a full account of any of them, but a few 
observations on the most important must be added to give 
anything like an adequate conception of the industrial re¬ 
sources of the ex)unty. 

Leeds is not only the commercial cajjital, as I have 
already said, but also a great manufacturing centre. It 
ranks fifth among the towns of England, having a popula¬ 
tion of 428,968 in 1901. It is an ancient seat of inami- 
i'acturos, and particularly of woollen cloth; but in more 
recent times that industry, though still large and flourishing, 
has boon overshadowed by the growth of engineering works, 
in which over 20,000 men are employed. Leeds is actually 
the greatest centre for the production of engines and 
machines *>1 the country, and it is specially famous for 
heavy machine tools. Another product in which it leads 
is leather. The number of persons employed in the wool 
and worsted industries is about 12,000. As a commercial 
and industrial centre it occupies a similar position to Man¬ 
chester, hut for a town so large and important the streets 
and shops are unusually hnean, and the blackness attained 
by some of the principal public buildings is extraordinary 
even among English manufacturing towns. In other re¬ 
spects Leeds quite holds its own, and none of its rivals 
better illustrates the capacity of the industrial North to 
carry on a vigorous social life beneath an unattractive 
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exterior and to temper with intellectual.and {esthetic in¬ 
terests the dail/ toil of the forge, the foundry and the 
workshop. • * 

Halifax, with a population of 104,933 comes next to 
Leeds and lira<lford among the West Riding towns, and is 
]irohahly the most prosperous of them all It mijoys the 
iidvautage of having an unusual variety of industries, in¬ 
cluding wool and worsted, engineering alid machinery, 
cotton, carpets, dyeing and bleaching, small metal trades 
and chemicals. Cro.ssldy’8 va.st carpet mills have alreadjt 
been mentioned? The town, romantically situated on very 
hilly ground, boar.s all the marks of prosperity and has a 
low death-rate, but it is also uneuviably distinguished by 
the lowest birth-rate among all the large 1,owns of Eng¬ 
land. In the course of twenty-five years the rate has 
fallen 4(1' per cent. Halifax conspiouou.sly illustrates the 
most disquieting feature of national life in England to- 
ilay. 

Uuddp/ivfieM runs it close in this respect. Halifax, 
Iludderslield and Bradford form a group at the bottom of 
the list of great towns in regard to birth-rate. In 1901 the 
figures were; Bradford, 23'0; Huddersfield, 22'7, and Hali¬ 
fax, 22'3; aud these excessively low rates are all the more 
•striking when compared with the other three great towns 
in Yorkshire, thus; Leeds, 30 0; Sheffield, 33'0; Hull, 33’3. 
Like Bradford and Halifax, Huddersfield is a textile town, 
having over 17,000 persona employed in that group of 
manufactures About one-half are women, but only a small 
proportion of these—rather more than one-eidith—are 
married. The principal branch of textiles is wrollen, as 
distinguished from worsted, gooda Huddersfield is the 
chief seat of this industry. 

Middlesborough lies apart from the rest of industrial 
Yorkshire, both geographically and otherwise; but it is 
too important to be omitted altogether from our survey. 
Situated in the north-eastern comer of the North Gliding, 
it is separated by the whole length and breadth of the 
county from Sheffield, which lies in the south-western 
comer; and, unlike the rest, it is a mo ’.em town and a port. 

Its industrial importance is due to its position in the 
Cleveland iron district, which produces about half the ore 
8 
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mined in Enjrlaml The annual out]nit of the Middles- 
borough blast-furiiaces, which are quite up to date and 
second "to none in equipment, is about 2 , 600,000 tons. 
This is the principal industry, but other subsidiary iron 
and steel works, particularly the manufacture of tubes and 
wire, have grown up around it. Some 8,000 men arc em¬ 
ployed in the various metal industries. The population in 
1901 was 91,302 and the character of the town is seen in 
the unusual fact, only observed in a few sunilar places, 
such as Gateshead, Bari’ow and Warrington, that the males 
considerably outnumber the femalea 

The South Stafkordshiue District. 

The York and Lancaster area, with its textiles and 
metals, just described, has a parallel in the Midlands, where 
Birmingham corresponds with Manchester or—more nearly, 
perhaps—with Leeds, Leicester with Bradford, Kidder¬ 
minster with Halifax, Wolverhampton and its neighbours 
with Sheffield. I do not moan to say that the parallel is 
exact; the industries and other features are different; but 
there is a general resemblance. We have here, too, a fairly 
well-defined area containing a number of large and small 
towns which are the seats of textile and metal manufactures, 
exhibiting the same tendency to specialisation and charac¬ 
terised broadly by the same features. I do not tliiidi it 
worth while to give even a brief account of all of them. It 
would add very little to the picture already drawn, and 
would be to a large extent mere repetition. Industrial life in 
the Midlands is in its main features very similar to that of 
the North. But there is one region in this area which ought 
not to be passed over for two reasons. It differs consider¬ 
ably from anything yet described and it represents a class. 
I call it the South Staffordshire or Wolverhampton district, 
but it is better known,as the Black Country. That name, 
howevor, is misapplied to the towns and centres of popula¬ 
tion here situated. They really form a sort of ring round 
the “Black Country" proper which is a remarkable area of 
coal and iron, once active but now worked out. It is a 
scene of unspeakable desolation. The face of the land is 
covered with vast mounds of cinders, shale, slag and other 
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refuse, with deserted coal-pits and ruined works standinj; 
beside them. Ohee the whole region throbbed with life, 
and by night "the red glare of the furnaces lit up the'murky 
sky. Then it was called the Black Country appropriately 
enough. It is black still but with the blackness of a fire 
burnt out and more weird than before; for to the deface¬ 
ment of the earth and the disappearance of meadow and 
.tree beneath mountains of refuse is added the depression of 
silence and decay. A sense of death hangs over the deserted 
remains of a once busy scene; and as one skirts thljt 
strange region in the misty twilight of a winter afternoon, 
one seems to be looking out*over the approaches to hell 
itself. 

But the towns which lie round its edge S,re still the seat 
of a vigorous life. They are not large; Wolverhamjiton, 
the lai'gest of them, had less than 100,000 inhabitants at 
the last census, and most of them are much smaller. They 
form a chain of small and raGdium-sized towns wholly in. 
dustrial in cliaraoter. The following list gives the priiieijial 
ones and their respective pipulations (1901):— 


Town. 

Wolverhamplion 
Walsall . 

West Bromwich 

Dudley 

Tipton 

Wedneabujy 

Bllston 

WUlenhall 

Darlaaton 


I'opulation (19UI). 
94,1S7 
80,430 
66,176 
. 48,733 

30,643 
26,654 
24,034 
18,515 
. 15,395 


Some of these najnes possess a minor degree of fame, 
but most of them are probably quite unknown to the 
reader. The smaller towns are very humble places, but 
industrially they form an interesting and characteristic 
group. With the exception of Walsall, which carries on 
the manufacture of saddlery upod a large scale, J.hey are 
given up to iron, steel and coal, and more particularly to 
the small iron industries, which are of a varied character. 
Tlie following table, which gives the number of males over 
ten years of age in 1901, shows broadly the distribution of* 
the industrius;— 


8 
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Wolverhampton , 

1,G40 

C,467 

4.827 

1,231 

109 

HH 

WalsnM 

1,535 

2,332 

2,098 

211 

5,fi44 

2,487 

West Bromwioh . 

2,745 

3,062 

2,8B0 

659 

— 

1,179 

Wedm:sbury 

1,431 

1,318 

1,777 

442 

— 

147 

Bikton . 

1,809 

8GG 

1,635 

32 

— 

455 

Willeuholl . 

397 

R03 

2,937 

35 

— 

218 

Darlaston • . 

402 

679 

1,9GG 

50 

f, — 

219 


Staffordshire ranks second to Yorkshire in iron and 
steel uianufacturos, and first among the counties in saddloi'y 
and harness. The number of women employed is small, 
except at Walskil, where 3,932 are engaged in the leather 
industry. An immense stimulus was given to this trade by 
the South African War and fortunes were'freely made. 
Factories sprang up, chiefly started by workmen, who in a 
short time became employers on a considerable scale. This 
is a modem repetition of the old process of industrial de¬ 
velopment in England. It was essentially a process of 
transformation from workman to employer, and it resulted 
in the formation of a large number of small concerns. The 
“ factory system ” was, in truth, the creation not of the 
capitalist but of the workman ; the enterprising, intelligent, 
industrious and thrifty workman who started business on 
his own account as soon as he had saved a few pounds. The 
effects of the process are nowhere more clearly seen than in 
the Wolverhampton district, except in “the Potteries at 
the other end of the same county. I am not able to give 
the space Tor an account of the Potteries, and I have chosen 
the Wolverhampton metal district foa description partly for 
that reason; it must do duty for both. Although the in¬ 
dustries are so different, both districts have essentially the 
same features Both consist of a string of towns, which 
are aU occupied in making the same class of things but are 
specialised among themselves within that class ; both have 
some new and modernised factories of considerable size, 
but both are in the main dependent on a large number of 
small and old-fashioned concerns; both are inhabited by a 
population almost wholly industrial and living amid sur¬ 
roundings entirely devoid of natural attractions. In saying 
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this I must make an exception of Wolverhampton, which 
has many attractive features and on one side turnspits face 
away from the industrial element- to become an agi-eeahle 
residential town merfjing into vqpy pretty country. But 
it is an ancient place with associations remote from the 
manufacturing interest. Walsall, too, is different It is a 
town on the make and in process of transformation The 
. marks of recent growth and prosperity are numerous, and 
the leather industry is .not of a disfiguring kind. Walsall 
shows signs of,becoming quite a superior town of its clast. 
But the others are singularljj unattractive. With the ex¬ 
ception of some of the old seaports, I do not know any 
English towns more dingy and depre.ssing. On the surface 
life appears here to be wholly dreary. The streets are 
mean; they consist almost entirely of small houses, plain, 
grimy and not infrequently dilapidated. There is very 
little green, few open spaces, no fine buildings. The fac¬ 
tories are for the most part small and old-fa,shioned, and 
the presence of numerous foundries fills the air with smoke. 

But the observer who looks below the surface finds this 
appearance deceptive, and the more carefully he looks the 
more clearly he sees that such external features have not 
the importance we are apt to attach to them. What people 
really like and miss is what they are used to. An eye 
accustomed to trees, fields and flowers finds these places 
dreary, but the natives do not. It is the fields which they 
find dreary. Hence much misplaced pity and vain eflbrt. 
Kind-hearted persons who feel the charm of space and 
verdure fancy the townsfolk pine for these things, but it is 
a mistake. I remember an old ’bus driver, who nad driven 
along the streets of L(tidon for sixty years. In all that time 
he had never been south of the Thames, and had only once 
been out of London. He then had a week’s holiday, and 
went into the country to some relatives, but after three days 
he could stand it no longer and went back to the streets. 
With individual exceptions town-dwellers have no ^mpathy 
with country things; they love the pavement and the long 
rows of identical houses. Any deviation is distasteful to 
them. I have known the people m a growing London, 
suburb petition to have trees cut down because they broke 
the weU-loved uniformity of the streets to which they were 
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accuHtoincd in thu more urban quarters whence they came. 
The speculative builder who bef^ins the process of “ develop¬ 
ing an estate ” by destroying every tree on tlie ground, and 
goes on by making every house exactly like every other, 
understands his clients better than those who abuse him. 
There was one of some note who did not follow this rule. 
He left the trees, built separate bou,ses o\ good materials 
and design and left space about them; he was put in jail. 
His successor, who did the opposite in every riispect, is in 
Parliament. Truly what is one man’s iqeat is another 
man’s poison. An expedition into the country pleases the 
townsman as an expedition, but if you observe the be¬ 
haviour of townsfolk in any resort you will find that very 
few indeed care''to penetrate more than a few yards from 
the highway. They still herd together near the main road 
and the public-house and keep in the crowd. Sylvan soli¬ 
tude repels them. So, too, the bicyclists who ride out of 
town. They pass by fields and woods and rarely turn 
aside or stop for the most exquisite scenery; they pound 
for ever along the road to a greater or less distance accord¬ 
ing to their ambition, pile their machines up at the ])ublic- 
house which is their goal, and then {wund back again. 
’The children, too, care nothing for tlie country. They like 
going because children like going anywhere, and I have no 
doubt that the country holidays on which so much effort ie 
now spent are good for their bodies and minds; but let no 
one think they pine for the fields. The street is their real 
delight and favourite playground, as a very acute and ex¬ 
perienced observer has pointed out.' They prefer it to the 
pwks, alia are never so happy as when playing in the 
gutter. Even country children prefer the village street to 
the fields and make it their chief playground, heedless of 
bicycles and motor cars. In truth it is the country that 
town-dwellers find dull and dreary; they have no feeling 
for country things, which are to them only things to be 
misused* and deslroyed. A very brief experience at the 
best time of the year exhausts the interest. Those of them 
who go into domestic service show the real bent. Be the 
place never so good they wiU not stay in the country. 


> Studies of Boy Life m Our Tama, edited by E. }. Urwiok. 
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And lioro in these Black Country towns, wliieh look 
so dreary to athcr eyes, the people rfeed no pity. I 
came across ft curious proof of affection for the loBality in 
the United States. At one of the lari^e stool works 
near Pittsbiu’g was a man who eaine from Wodnesbury, 
whieli perhaps is tlie dreariest of them all. He occupied a 
sup(irior position and earned a good salary easily enough; 
hut his thoughts turned to Wcdne.shury. “If any one 
* would giva me five dollars a week,” ho said, “I would go 
home and live like a gentleman.” He was a travelled 
and intelligontfman of his class, and he was quite satisfied 
with the Black Country and ijie way of living there. Men 
who have made money, and are well to do, go on living 
there in the same small way from choice. , They enjoy life 
in spite of their surroundings; and it is a pretty vigorous 
life. I have nowhere seen men of liner physiijue than 
many of those working in the furnaces, forges and rolling 
mills ill these towns; and the birth-rates are far higher than 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire. The mean annual hirth-rate 
in the ten yeans 1801-1900 was in the Staffordshire urban 
districts, ;i.5’5; at Wolverhampton, 33'87; at Walsall, 35'2; 
at Willeuhall, 38 5 ; and at Bilstou, 41'5 per 1,000. There is 
plenty of vil.ality hero, and very little evidence of deeline. So 
late as 1899 the birth-rate at Bilston was 40‘S per 1,000. 
That is a remarkable faet in view of the really alarming 
decline which has taken place in Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
Nor are these higher birth-rates accompanied by corres¬ 
pondingly higher death-rates, but rather the contrary. 
For the same ten years the mean annual death-rate was—• 
Wolverhampton, 21'22; Walsall, 19‘8; Willeuhall, 20'9; 
Bilstou, 22'4, per 1,000. Consequently the mean annual 
excess of births was—Wolverhampton, 12'65; Walsall, 
15'4; Willenhall, 17’6; BiLston, 18'1 per 1,000. Here we 
have a vitality approaching tKat of the German industrial 
towns, or not far short of it. Thus we see that an un¬ 
inviting exterior may conceal moru real industrial strength 
than a far fairer outside. In 1901 the dea&i-rato at 
W’ednesbury was only 14‘5 per 1,000, and the infantile 
mortality only 164 to 1,000 births 

In one of the smaller towns a clergyman gave th* 
people a lather remarkable character. “Religion is re- 
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ganled here,” he said; “the people are rclifrious minded; 
they are a capita'i act, honest, truthful and fearless; what 
they undertake to do they always carry out.” ' This gentle¬ 
man has an unusually real and intimate knowledge of 
his people. Brought up* as an engineer, he has worked at 
the bencli alongside of the men, and ho is as free from 
sentimentality about them as he is faithful to the obscure 
but satisfactory work to which he devotes his great ability— 
a rare and fine man. The whole place would be called 
a. slum if it were in London. Housing is bad, though 
Cheap, the rent for a four-rtx)mcd cottage ‘oeing.4s. 6d. a 
week. But, as my clergyman truly observed, the people 
like squalor. They remain in wretched houses when they 
have become comparatively wealthy, and take in lodgers 
when they have neither need nor room for them. But 
they are well fed and not very much given to drink. 

In consequence of the variety of industries carried on it 
is not easy to summarise the facts about wages. The 
engineers’ trade union standard is low in this district, 
being 32.S. a week for most groups. The week is fifty- 
throe and fifty-four hours, and I found that to hold good of 
the local industries in general. Blast furnace men, puddlers 
and steel workers earn more—up to £2 and £3 ; head men 
got as much as £8 a week. But in the smaller metal trades, 
which are the most characteristic and interesting, earnings 
are lower. Several authorities independently gave the 
average as 25a. a week. Girls earn from Is. to ISs., women 
up to 20a. or even 25s. Among these trades perhaps the 
most prominent is locks and keys, the seats of which are 
Wolverhampton and WillenhalL It affords a typical and 
highly instructive example of an pld English industry 
threatened by foreign competition and newer methods of 
manufacture, but clinging to the old. American ingenuity 
has devised a new type of. locks and keys eminently charac¬ 
teristic of the national genius in invention. In place of the 
hand-ma(jle, solid and durable but heavy and cumbrous 
articles manufactured in this country, Uiey produce a light 
machine-made one. It is not nearly so strong, but it 
answers the purpose and is far more convenient. Ameri- 
Visn locks are already largely in use in England, and their 
merits have only to be generally known for them to become 
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univorsat. It is fortunate for the English j,rade that people 
are so conservative in domestic inattei-s; but for this it 
wuld be iu*a very had way. It stands, indeed,Ijn the 
edge of a precipice. The Germans have learnt the lesson 
and arc in the market too. The* English mannfacturers 
are perfectly aware of the sitnation and have introduced 
American machines and methods, bnt the workmen dislike 
^nd resent the change. They ridicule foreign competition. 
While I wa*in the neighbourhood they struck for a 10 per 
cent, rise of wages. A case of American and German lock* 
was placed in tne Free Library at Willenhall for their in¬ 
struction, but the only notice tRey took of it was to threaten 
the librarian with personal violence until he removed it, 

“ Why, these locks are cast,” they cried with supreme con¬ 
tempt on being shown some; “ if you drop them on the 
ground they would break ”. They very likely would, but 
it is not the function of locks to be dropped on the ground. 
In its proper place a cast lock will last just as long as a 
wrought one. At the same time the English workmen 
have Tost the skill they once possessed in making their own 
locks. An old manufacturer in Wolverhampton, who had 
himself been brought up at the bench, gave me an interest¬ 
ing proof. He showed me locks made thirty years ago 
which were far better than any made now, but those made 
h’fty years ago were still better. They cannot be repro¬ 
duced to-day. A dealer in London sent him two old locks 
and wished to have a number made exactly to sample, price 
was no object. The manufacturer sent for his best work¬ 
man—and there is no better, he said, in the trade—showed 
him the locks and asked him to make the set ordsed. The 
man looked at them and said: “ What am I to get for 
them ? ’ “ Name your own price.” “ Well, I would Uko 
to have a good look at them &st.” “ All right, take them 
away.” He took them away, came back a day or two 
later and said : " I can’t do it. These locks are too good ; 

I can’t make one like them.” The reason given for loss of 
skill is that men are not brought up to the work as they 
used to he, through abandonment of the apprenticeship 
system. The same manufacturer, wLj had been in German 
workshops, said that the German mechanics are now better * 
than the English. 
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I am afraid^ the men in this district are not very 
intolliK(!nt or enterprising. Another manufacturer, who 
emjdoys about 300, had made a standing ofl'er of £50 for 
ideas from workmen; but in two years it had not produced 
a single bid. He also bffered to take twenty men to the 
lakes if they would save £3 ; not one saved a penny. Tdie 
average earnings of men in his factory arc over 30s. a 
week. But I wiU give the other aide fairly. Another 
manufacturer gave his workmen a diflereufi character 
'< They are a capital, intelligent sot of men,” he said. This, 
Tiowever, was not in the same trade or in' the same place, 
though next door to it. ' 

An important branch of manufacture in the district is that 
of tubes. It ii>>carried on at Wolverhampton, Walsall and 
elsewhere, but premises and plant are generally somewhat 
old-fashioned; and the same must be said of the large iron 
and steel works. On the other hand, I have nowhere seen a 
more modern or better appointed factory than the electrical 
engineering works of Thomas Parker, LtiL, at Wolverhamp¬ 
ton. The largest concern in the district is, I believe, tlie 
Patent Shaft and Axle Company’s works at Wednosbury, 
where about 3,000 men are cmjiloyed. They make a variety 
of things, including bridges, for which the Company has 
secured some notable contracts in competition with American 
works. Bridges are also made at Darlaston. Nuts and bolts, 
rivets, nails, chains, wire-netting, gas-fittings, rasps and files, 
curry-combs, tools, vices, brass cocks, enamelled plates and 
letters and hardware are among the miscellaneous metal 
manufactures of the district. Wodnesbury is famous for 
nuts an(W)olts; Bilston for hardware. There are two or 
three points of interest about the kst. Frying pans and 
the like, which used to be hammered out, are now stamped 
or pressed; but the knowing housewife still looks for the 
marks of the hammer, so they are added afterwards, just 
as a little sand is added to sponges. The tinning and 
enamelling of hollow •fraxe is a “ dangerous trade ” under 
“ special rules,” and I must say it needs them. The articles 
are plunged into a trough or tank containing molten load 

• and tin, from which dense fumes arise. They are very 

* difficult to avoid, and in my humble opinion the conditions 
under which tliis process is carried on stand far more in 
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need o[ attention than the corresponding process of dipping; 
in pottery wprkS which has been tlie subject of so much 
afritation. It is cliaracteristic of our haphazard National 
procedure that some trades are regulated too strictly, and 
others, more injurious to the worke’rs, are neglected There 
is no system or principle in the matter; it is merely a 
question of clamour. But perhaps I ought to .say “lias 
.been,” not “ is ”; for tlicre are signs of a change. The 
annual repi^t of the chief inspector of factorie.s for 1902 
contains a very full report on the whole subject of till; 
enamelling of metals with mucli interesting information 
about il and numerous recoTumendations. The tinning 
process is included in this inquiry. The authors appear 
to have had load poisoning wholly or chiefly in mind. No 
doubt it occurs and is important; hut I doubt if it is cvery- 
tJiing, arid the failure to find lead in the fumes from the 
tinning bath does not dispose of tlxo matter. I have seen 
no manufacturing process which I .should personally engage 
in with so much reluctance. Most of the “dangerous” 
processes, and conspicuously those which havc! attractccl 
most attention, are rendered (piite innocuous by a little 
elementary cleanliness and care; but I should he very sorry 
to have to stand over the tinning bath. Laci|uei'ing is 
another disagreeable, if not dangerous, process; the fumes 
produce a singular and very unpleasant cffijct; but I do not 
find any mention of it in the treatise on dangerous trades 
edited by Dr. Oliver.' Chain-making is carried on chiefly 
at Cradley Heath, a .small village over the border in Wor¬ 
cestershire, and to a large extent by “ out-workers ” in small 
domestic workshops. A considerable number of tTomeii are 
cmpk'ycd in it. • 

These notes though rather discursive will, it is hoped, 
g've the reader a general idea of the nature of the very 
miscellaneous industries carried on in the district Tin; 
trade union report, given me in Wolverhampton, is that 
the Factory Inspectors do see that the law is cawied out, 
but that factory conditions are susceptible of improvement 
Complaint is made of open sheds and corrugated iron build¬ 
ings, and observation supports it Ls I have said, premises 


' Dangarom Trades, John Murray. 
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are generally antiquated, though there are^some conspicuous 
exceptions. . 

To'turn to other conditions, the strong vitality which I 
have shown to exist in .spite of depre.ssing surroundings, 
finds a counterpart in a vigorous common life. All the 
towns, including the smaller ones, arc completely provided 
with the regular municipal institutions, more completely 
than places of much larger populations in the South or in 
the London suburbs. They all have techrtl'cal and art 
Schools and free libraries, baths, electric li^rht and electric 
trams. They are linked up by the electric tramway service 
as well as by several railroads. They nearly all have 
theatres; Wolverhampton has three, including a music hall, 
Walsall two, ou'e of which is an extremely handsome house, 
and even so small a place as Bilston, with its purely in¬ 
dustrial population of 24,000, has one. Wolverhampton has 
a very fine art gallery, which is much frequented; the 
number of visitors in 1902 was 159,818. Walsall also has 
an art gallery and museum. Parks and playgrounds are 
numerous; Wolverhampton and Walsall have cacli 100 acres 
devoted to this purpose. The people are musical too; 
musical societies and clubs abound. 

Not less store is placed upon religious teaching in ele¬ 
mentary schools here than in the other industrial centres 
passed in review. In Wolverhampton the number of school 
places in 1902 was—Board Schools, 5,838; Denominational 
Schools, 12,646, of which 9,796 were Church of England, 2,150 
Roman Catholic and 700 Wesleyan. The number of places 
of worship is thirty-two. 

WithTegard to housing, I have said above of one of tjie 
smaller towns that it is bad. I mcast that old, dilapidated 
and insanitary houses are numerous there; and that is to a 
varying extent true of others. But I do not think that 
the housing in general can be said to be bad in the district. 
I have the reports of Jhe medieal officers for several of 
them before me, and they do not .speak of bad housing 
except in the case of Bilston, where the medical oflicer 
complains of great diflSculty in dealing with insanitaiy 
property. Here the infantile death-rate is very high. It 
fis also high at Willunhall and still higher at Darlaston, but, 
as J. have already pointed out, the birth-rates are also very 
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hi^h, and hifjh birth-ratus are always accompanied by much 
infant mortality.- The density of the fxjpulatioii is high in 
Wolverhampton, but not in the smaller towns, as may be 
seen from the following table:— 



No. of per- 

No. of per¬ 


aous to the 

sons to a 


acre. 

iiouse. 

Wolvorliaraptoii 

2C-7 

4*9 

Walsatl 

11-7 

4-7 

J^ilstou 

12’8 

4-7 

WillcfiliaJl. 

14-8 

5-1 


The high de isity at Wolverhampton appears to bo dut, 
to the existence of a largo number of courts in which the 
houses ai’e crowded together. A very remarkable investiga¬ 
tion of these courts, which are situate<l in tyo districts, was 
carried out in 1901, I know of no inquiry into housing so 
minute and exhaustive. The principal results may be sum¬ 
marised as follows:— 

CoeiiTB IN VVOLVEIiHAMI'TON, ]M1. 


East Distrint, West Dislrict. 


Number of courts .... 

m 

us 

Number of occupied houses 

1,387 

814 

IVipulation. 

6,607 

8,122 

PorBOua to the aero .... 

384 

318 

Occupied houses, wholly in courts . 

888 

SGI 

llaok-to-back houses, do. do. 

228 

123 

Damp or dilapidated houses, do. do.. 

542 

296 

Average weekly rent:— 

Baok-to-back houses 

2s. lOd. 

28. lid. 

Single houses. 

2s. 8^. 

29. lOd. 

Through houses .... 

Ss. 8d. 

3b. 8d. 

Average weekly income of occupants 
Back-to-back houses 

20s. 2|d. 

198. yd. 

Single houses. 

20b. 7d. 


Through houses .... 

22s. 7d. 

22s. lOd. 

Doath-rato (per 1,CX) 

28'64 

26-71 


The mean death-rate in the whole borough was 16'69; in 
the courts it was 27'84. This strikes me as surprisingly 
low. The poiiulation includes the ^rest, the density is 
very high and the proportion of' damp and dilapidated 
premises very large. Within the houses, however, there 
was not much overcrowding. The table does not give the 
number of rooms in each house, but most of them contained 
from two to four rooms, a few live and six. The rents are, 
very low ; for some of the four-inomed houses the occupants 
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wore only payinj;; 2 h. lOd. a week, and I tind six-roomed 
tlirough houses rented at 4s. 6d. Tlie rent for two-roonied 
houses‘■was usually 28., 6d., or Is. 3d. a rohni, and t)iat 
appears to be the highest. Rents are altogetlier low in 
Wolverhampton, although the rates are not. I found the 
sec}'etary of the Trades Council living in a very good six- 
roomed houvsc at 08. a week. He said it was exceptional, 
hut inquiry hardly confirined that. 


Vital Statistics op WoLVEitHAurTON, 19(?1. 


Births Deaths Excess * 
Population, per 1,000. per 1^000. of Births. 
94,487 31-9 lC-7 15*2 


Deaths under 
onp year per 
1,000 born. 
102 


, Mibcellankcus Statistics. 


Polino 

b’orco. 

103 

Churcljos 

(Established). 

14 


Liquor 

Licences, 

47G 

Theatroa. 

8 


Charges of 
Drunkenness. 

410 

Public 

Newspapers. Llljrarios. 

0 1 


Vital Statistics of Walball, 1901. 

Deaths under 

Births Deaths Excess uno year per 
Population, per 1,000. per 1,000. of Births. 1,000 bom. 
80,480 34-19 17-59 IG'G 174 

Miscellakeoub Statistics. 

Liquor Proceedings for 
Licences. Drunkenness. 

854 251 

Public 

Theatres. Newspapers. Libraries. 

2 — 1 

ViTAii Statistics op otheb Towns, 1901. 


Wednksbuby. « 


Population. 

20,554 

Births 
per 1,000. 
33-0 

Deaths 
per 1,000. 
14-6 

Excess 
of Births. 
18-6 

Deaths under 
one year per 
1,000 bom. 
156 

30,61.3 

37-8 

, Tipton. 
16-5 

22-3 

144 



Bilston. 



24,031 

30-5 

20-7 

15-8 

221 



WlLLENlULL. 


18,516 

36-4 

20-4 

15-0 

211 


Police 

Force. 

78 

Oiurches. 



CHAPTER III. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS IN GERMANY. 

Tub great manufacturing iudftstries are more widely dis¬ 
tributed and le.ss concentrated into specialised areas ui 
(iermany tlian in England. This, no doubt, arises from 
the fact that it has only recently become a thoroughly 
lannogeneous countiy. In the past each division was 
compelled to develop industries of its own as far as 
j)ossible. Excepting, therefore, the great agricultural pro¬ 
vinces on the north-eastern and eastern side of Pi'iissia, 
there is hardly any portion of the Empire in whicli the 
leading branches of manufacture are not carried on to 
some extent. But the causes pointed out in the previous 
chapter, wliich tend to concentration in paiiicular localities, 
have made them,selves felt since the establishment of the 
Zollverein, the devejopment of the railway system and 
the consolidation of the Empire. The great industrial 
expan.sion of the last thirty years has not been equally 
distributed. Certain localities, more favoured by nature 
than others, have acquired a constantly increasing pro¬ 
minence. Foremost among these is the Rhinelandjprovince 
of Prussia. In 1895,,the date of the last occupational 
census, it stood first among the provinces of Germany both 
in textiles and in the production and manufacture of iron 
and steel, it was second in leather manufactures and glass, 
third in paper, and fourth in pottery. Next comes tlie 
Kingdom ol Saxony, which was dnly just behin(i Rhine¬ 
land in textUes as a whole, and easily first in cotton and 
Wool, first also in machinery and paper, fourth in leather 
and glass, fifth in pottery. These two areas, which are 
also first in the pro<luction of dyes and fine chemicals, cor- • 
respond in many respects with Yorkshire and Lancashire 
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ruspoctivciy, and are the seat of the most formidable com- 
])etition with England. I have therefore cho.sen them for 
|jurpo»!s of coftiparison. Next in imjTortance are Bavaria 
and the rriiasiau provinces of Silesia and Brandenburg. 
Bavaria stands first in Ksather and glass, siscond in pottery, 
third in engineering and in cotton. In Silesia, again, all 
the chief industries are carried on upon a considerable scale. 
It is the principal .seat of the linen manufacture, and, as 
such, corresponds with Ulster ; it accounts for an increasing 
.share in the total jiroduct of Germany, and is the only 
district which showed an increase in the linen industry 
between the last two occiJj)ational censuses. In cotton, 
on the contrary, it is not holding its own in face of thi! 
great development of Rhineland. These movenniuts illus¬ 
trate the tendency to localised concentration in mo<lern 
industry. In the pnjduction of iron and steel Silesia ranks 
next after Rhineland and Westphalia and has enjoyed a 
much more rapid rate of increase than either in the last 
twenty years. In machin(',vy and engineering it ranks 
fifth. The province of Brandenburg, which includes Ber¬ 
lin, has also developed rapidly in the latter branch of in¬ 
dustries, and in other iron and steel manufactures. The 
largest electrical machinery works in the world are in the 
neighlx)urhood of Berlin. The chief textile industry in this 
province is wool and worsted, in which it is surpassed only 
by Saxony and Rhineland. In pottery it ranks first, 
and in leather third. Of the other manufacturing distiicts 
the most important is Alsace-Lorraine, mainly by virtue of 
the cotton industry, in which it ranks next k) Saxony. 
The rest are of minor, but by means negligible importance. 
Among them Westphalia must be counted. The greater 
part of this province is of an agricultural character, and re¬ 
sembles the North and East Ridings of Yorkshire, but like 
them it has a West Riding, which lies contiguous to the 
Rhineland border and is geologically continuous with it. 
This is a hilly, mining district, containing some large iron 
and steel works, and some considerable textile centres form¬ 
ing a kind of annexe to its more industrially important 
neighbour. The two can hardly be separated, and in what 
follows, some aceomit is taken of Westphalia. 

I regret having to, leave Brandeulrarg out of my des- 
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criptivo .section, and the more because Berlin i.s one of the 
•jreatcat inaniii'acfturinj' cities witii some of tin; tinost works 
in the world ;* but, like London and New York, it eSntains 
so many other non-industrial factors that I shall treat it in 
the same way. and dismiss it with H brief notice. 

Berlin. 

On the whole Berlin is loss representative of Germany 
than are most cajiitals of their respective countries. It i» 
newer, for the tunpire of which it is the centre is new." 
Until recently those centripAal currents of life which 
usual I3' flow to the capital have been largely dtstributod 
elsewlnsre, and they still are to a consideraUe extent. But 
because of its newness Berlin embodies and expresses all 
I he more clearly some latter-day national tendencies. In 
th(! Hr-st place it represents the worst. Vice anil crime 
always gravitate to tlie capital and are concentrated there 
for in the larger aggregations of people the degraded lind, 
more companions to keep them in countenance. This is 
con.sjiicuously the case with Berlin, which has become the 
chief pleasure town of Germany and the gi-eat centre for 
wealthy persons in .search of amusement and di.ssipation, 
with all the crew of para.sites who wait upon their pleasures. 
Gonsequently the old-fashioned German virtues, to which 
the country owes its strength, have comparatively little 
hold in Berlin ; the moral tone is more lax, the standard of 
comfort and the cost of living are higher, and the birth- 
i-atc is lower than in the genuine indu.strial communities. 
Gne sees here the worst results of the demoralisation caused 
by prosjwrity. The (^ermans have a great capacity for the 
grosser pleasures of the flesh, and there is no more profligate 
town in Europe than Berlin has become, nor one in which 
the vile in thought and deed flourishes more abundantly. 
To some extent Berlin is also representative of the best m 
Germany, though less so than some other capitajp—Lon¬ 
don and Paris, for example—in their respective countries, it 
absorbs less of the intellectual life of the nation tlum they 
do, and it has no traditions; neither is it the seat of s,,oh a 
strenuous commercial activity as great sea-ports, like New • 
Vork and London, But it does represent tlie moat complete 
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application of science, order and motlioti—pre-eminently 
German qualities—to public life. It is armarvel of civic 
administration, the most modem and the moat perfectly 
organised city that there is. If one wanted to show some 
visitor from another sphere or some distinguished remnant 
from the past the most complete embodiment of modem 
ideas in the way of civilisation one must tfike him to 
Berlin. The sky-scraping buildings in American towns, 
though recently built, are not modern in spirit l/\it just the 
severse; they are survivals from a crude and lawlaas, if 
adventurous, age which is pa.ssing away. I.i more civilised 
communities the height of tka buildings is regulat(>d in the 
public interest, and people arc beginning to find the neces¬ 
sity of regulation in America. In Berlin it has reached its 
fullest expression. The limit is the width of the street, 
with a moKimwin of 72 feet, and since space is enormously 
valuable all the buildings rise to the limit, which gives 
almut six 8torio.s. Then the width of the streets is simi¬ 
larly regulate<l, and since the whole town is new, with 
some small and disappearing exceptions, it is all the same. 
You may go in any direction for miles, right to the very 
edge of the city where the building terminates abmptly in 
a field, and it is all the same—the same broad, clean, well- 
paved streets, the same tall and massive houses, the same 
fine shops, the same electric light, the same electric trams. 
It is not pretty, or picturesque, or charming, or interesting 
—far from it; there is too much uniformity for that, and 
one would almost welcome a few judiciously distributed 
slums as a relief. But it is pre-eminently modem, and 
civilised,-And German. At the same time this orderly ex¬ 
terior conceals a multitude of evils, of which overcrowding 
is one, for the housing que.stion, acute in all German towns, 
is perhaps most acute in Berlin, where all the world save 
ambassadors and such great folk, live more or less huddled 
together in flats and tenements, or barracks, as the Germans 
correctly term them. 

In these features Berlin gives us the ultimate expression 
of urban life in Germany. Orderliness is its chief quality, 
overcrowding its greatest defect; and all the towns which 
“will be passed in review, though widely differing in many 
respects, possess these two features iu a greater or less 
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(logfree. Of them all, Diiaseldorf, with which I begin, is the 
most Bcrlitiiseii, because an exceptionally large part of it is 
((uite modern* And yet the differences are great •There 
is nothing pietentious or imposing about Diiaseldorf; it 
lines not swagger and strut and buiftle; its aspect is tran- 
(juil and pleasant, its buildings rather low than high, its 
streets quiet though full of life. Flat life prevails but 
there are many private houses. No town suffers less from 
i&onotony oftistyle, and if it has no buildings of the highest 
architectural merit or interest neither has it any of such* 
supremo ugline.sij as the Reichstag and the new Dom in" 
Berlin. But before going intoffurther details I must say 
something about its situation and the industrial Rhine 
Province of which it is the centre, 

Thk Rhine Provinok 

The Rhineland is the most westerly province of Prussia. 
It marches with the frontiers of Luxemburg, Belgium and 
the Netherlands from Troves in the south to Cleve in the 
north, and it is divided into five district Governments : (1) 
Treves, (2) Coblenz, (3j Aachen, (4) Cologne, and (5) Diis- 
seldorf. That is not the official order, hut the geographical, 
beginning at the southern extremity and proceeding down 
the river, as may be seen by a glance at the map. The 
total population of the province is 5,760,000 (1900). 
Cologne Ls the commercial capital of the whole, but the two 
distinctively industrial districts are Aachen and Diisseldorf, 
of which the latter is by far the more important. It in¬ 
cludes the lowest section of the Rhine lying wi&in the 
German frontiers, and contains a whole plexus of manufac¬ 
turing towns, which for the most part have a special char¬ 
acter. The town of Diisseldorf lies in the centre of the 
plexus with Crefeld, Neuss, Rheydt and Munchen-Gladbaeh 
hi the west and on the left bank of the river; Elliorfeld, 
Barmen, Solingen and Remscheid to the east; Dijisburg, 
Rnhrort, Muhiheim, Oberhausen and Essen to the north. 
These towns and a number of other smaller places scattered 
among them are the homes of flourishing manufacture.^ in 
great variety. Iron and steel works of different kinds are 
carried on principally in Diisseldorf, Essen Duisburg, 
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Oborliauson and Rulirort; Crefeld is the chief silk town, 
Miinchon-Gladbach the headquarters of lotton; Elberfold 
and Barmen manufacture chemicals and dyes, mixed textiles, 
buttons, braid, and many other thin}i;s ; Solingon aTid R(!m- 
scheid make cutlery, swords, saws and files. The concen¬ 
tration of so many industries in one district is due to 
different causes; but, as I have already |)ointcd out, the 
situation of old-established seats of industry, such as Elber- 
feld and Solingen, is mo,st often determined by,the presence 
/)f water, either for driving power or for textile purpo.sos : 
•that of more modern ones by the proximity of mining 
regions or of transport faollities by rail or water. Thus 
the modem industrial evolution of the Rhineland, particu¬ 
larly in iron aed steel manufactiires, which have attained 
such a remarkable development, is probably due in the first 
instance to the coal mines of the province and of West¬ 
phalia, which adjoins it on the eastern side, and in the 
second to the groat water-way of the Rhine and an excel¬ 
lent .system of railroads. In addition to these factors the 
production of steel has been greatly promoted by th(i in¬ 
vention of the “basic” proces,ses, which facilitate th(! cheap 
conversion of the Gorman pho.sphoretic ores. The extensive 
Rhine-Westphalian coal basin stretches ea.stward from the 
river, whore the Ruhr joins it below Diisseldorf, for some 
thirty miles into Westphalia. Essen and its neighbours in 
the Ruhr valley stand upon it, but the bulk of the mining 
district lies over the border in We.stphalia. It is a hilly 
l•cgion, almost given up to coal and iroa One group of 
smoky furnaces and tall chimneys follows another—Bochum, 
Hagen, .jierdocke. Horde, Dortmund, and othens—inter¬ 
spersed with coal pits and tidy mining villages. Yet it 
cannot be called a “ black country,” and in no wise re¬ 
sembles the desolation of South Staffordshire, for amid all 
the pits and furnaces the cheerful Westphalian farms, sur¬ 
rounded by trees and well-cultivated fields, smile prosper¬ 
ously from the hillside. This brief outline will give some 
idea of Ihe situation of Du.sseldorf and the character of its 
surroundings. Most of the places mentioned are within 
an hour’s ride or so ; the mo.st distant—Dortmund and, in 
• the opposite direction, Aachen—can be easily visited in a 
day. 
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DiissEJjJORP. 

It is impossible to think of Diisseldorf witliont pleasure. 

Wo have no such industrial town in. Great Britain, and still 
less have they anything of the sort in the Unihsl States, 
unleas the few small factories which have sprung u]) in 
Washington entitle that charming little capital to he calltsl 
iwi industrial town—a proposition that I cannot admit. In¬ 
deed I should say roundly that Diisseldorf cannot lie matchei 
outsiilc of Gcru’.any if it were not for a few places, such 
as Zurich and Geneva, which possess c.xtraordinary natural 
advantages. Inside Germany it may be placed alongside 
of Hamburg, Dresden and Stuttgart; hut,then the two 
latter are the capitals of kingdoms as well as manufacturing 
centres, while Hamburg—certainly the handsomest of all 
purely commercial towns—is a free city and a mighty port 
with inoi'e than 700,000 inhabitants. Diisseldoid', with its 
modest population of 214,000 (1900), really stands alone for 
utility and charm combined. It is not, however, a purely 
manufacturing town like Ellxirfield or Essen, which arc tlu^ 
proper types for compirison with Yorkshire and Lancashire; 
it was once the cajntal of a principality, it still contains a 
royal residence and is the seat of a provincial Ijegislature; 
it has long been a centre of art and a favourite residential 
town. Much of its charm is derived from a courtly j)aat, 
but much also it owes to an industrial present, which has 
been grafted on to the ancient chai'acter, as in the case of 
Dresden and Nuremberg, To the one it owes its broatl 
avenues, leafy gardeas, oniamental waters, fine ctarches, 
art buildings and general air of a little capital; to the other 
its well-built, well-kept^usiness streets and excellent shops, 
its caf^s, theatres, electric irams and handsome new railway 
station. All these are redolent of prosperity and a well- 
ordered civic life, and characteristic of modem urban (for- 
many, of which Berlin is the archetype. 

The town itself lies on the right bank of the‘Rhine, 
upon level ground with a backing of low, wooded hills, 
which provide a popular resort and playground in s .in- 
mer. The river is here a magnificent stream, clear, swift- • 
•■uiming, over 300 yards wide and forty feet deep; but 
strangely enough, it is not a prominent feature in Dussel- 
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dorf life. There are some jfood quays, opened in 1896, 
but tljey are not on a larfje scale, and I never went down 
to the water without wondering at the meagreness of 
the traffic That may, however, have been peculiar to 
the winter season. As for the inhabitants, no one goes 
near the river, though there is a &ie promenade along 
the embankment. This has been recently constructed; 
only two or three years ago, I am told, the river-side was a 
^swamp, which perhaps explains why it still tii/Ss no favour, 
• for these matters are governed by custom, which cljanges 
slowly. Whatever be the^reason, Dusaeldorf literally and 
ostentatiously turns its back upon tlie noble water-way 
that should b^ its pride. The oldest part of the town lies 
nearest the nver, but only back win(lows or none at all 
look in that direction. In this quarter the streets are 
narrow and not guiltless of slums, but they are relieved 
by the old market-place and a good many public buildings 
and offices, including those of the Prussian District Govern¬ 
ment and the Rathhaus. Neither is worthy of the town. 
The Diisseldorf authorities have not yet built themselves 
a lordly |)alace, like the town hall at Elborfeld, but have, 
much to their credit, spent the money on other public 
improvements, and have contented themselves with somc- 
vhat makeshift quarters whicli have neither the pictur- 
es(iuene8s of the old nor the convenience of the new. The 
Kunst-Akademie, however, in the same part of the town, is 
a stately palace of art. 

Next to this old quarter, with its nan-ow iri’egular 
streets and poor population, comes a very different section, 
consisting of broad, straight boulevards terminating in 
the channing little park called iSie Jagerhof. This is 
the bit of Dusseldorf which never fails to strike every 
stranger, and it is indeed unique. I remember once 
reading a dissertation by some gentleman from Berlin 
on the width of streets, in which he proved to his own 
satisfaAion that Unter den Linden is the widest street 
in the world But he left out the Avenida at lasbon, 
which is certainly both wider and longer and far prettier 
than the pride of Berlin, and I think he must have 
overlooked the Kbnig’s Allee at Diisseldorf, also. A 
steetcli of ornamental water runs down the middle, and 
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if one regiirds both sides as forming one whole, this 
remarkable street consists of two roadways and thrge foot 
|)avemunts, all of ample width, a riding track, a double 
avenue of fine trees, and a piece .of water twenty yartls 
wide, spanned by numerous ornamental bridges. It is 
less pretentious than Unter den Linden, but incomparably 
moi-e charming. Beyond this section and still further 
Irom the riyer lies the chief mass of the town, which is of a 
more ordinary character, but very superior for a place of 
its size. It haa .spread rapidly in all directions in recent 
years, and now reaches to the* outlying suburbs. Here in 
the outermost ring are the works and factories, and it 
is in a great measure their exceptionally retired position 
which makes Diisseldorf so very unlike most other manu¬ 
facturing town.s. Although they are chiefly iron and 
steed works equipped with foundries, the place seems guilt- 
lc.ss of smoke, which is more than can be said even of 
I inesden, where the old Frauenkirche is soot-begrimed as 
lilack as St. Paul’s. Among the more notable establishments 
arc those of the Diisseldorf-Ilatinger Tube Boiler WorLs, 
where the Diirr boilers are made ; of Ernst Schiess, whose 
biwivy machine tools are famous all over the world; and 
Messrs. Haniel and Lueg, who employ about 2,000 men and 
make all kinds of engines and machinery. These firms, I 
regret to say, send a great deal more of their manufactures 
to England, and often to the very towns where the same 
things are made, than is at all flattering to ua I have 
seen heavy macliine tools going to Glasgow and Barrow, 
hydraulic presses and steel ingots to Sheffield, crank¬ 
shafts for electrical machinery to Manchester, shaft Unings 
and a shaft borer ft, Kent, pumps to Middlesborough, 
forgings for machinery to the Tyne, and many other things. 
And do not lot any one suppose that these things are 
“ cheap and nasty ”. That phrase is absolutely out of date 
in regard to German products. The work is first-rate, as 
every English manufacturer knows who visited “the bril¬ 
liantly successful Diisseldorf Exhibition in 1902. The 
verdict of one highly competent authority, who has visited 
every industrial exhibition for the last fifteen years, and, 
knows the United States as well as England and other 
parts of Europe, will suffice. “ It was," he said, “ the 
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finest sliow ol machiiiei'y and tools ever seen.” Nor is 
the ex^Kirt trade all “ dumpiiif'” of surplus-pixslncts. I 
found Haniel and Luej' executiiiff more orders for Eng¬ 
land than for Cermany, although they only entered the 
Ehiglish market three or four years ago. The day before I 
visited the works they had received £9,000 worth of orders 
from England in one morning, and 1 have since hoard that 
three-fourths of their output is for English, customers.* 
Besides the firms mouti()ne<l, there are many other well- 
appointed steel and engineering establishnnmts, .some large 
glass works, and a number oj' miscellaneous factories. Some 
are of (juite recent foundation, and all have undergone rapid 
development within the last few years. From the mdes 
published by Dr. .lohannes Feig, of the city .statistical ofiice., 
I learn that the number of wage-earners in ])uss(!ldorf r(.)S(^ 
from 18,701 in 1875 to 53,580 in 1895; that is to say, it 
was nearly tripled in twenty years, and the increase has 
since been equally or more rapid. At the same tiiiu! the 
number of establishments in projmrtion to the- i)ersons 
employed has largely ditninished. In other words, l)iiss(!l- 
dorf has become a factory town, and the size of the 
factories is increasing. 

The work-people live for the mo.st part at no grefit 
distance from their work in the outer ling of the town 
or the suburbs. The rapid increase in their numbers has 
made housing a very difficult matter. Creat efforts have 
been made to overcome it by building societies, the munici¬ 
pality and employers, but only with limited success. 'The 
whole subject will be treated separately in its proper place 
and can therefore be dismissed here with a brief reference. 
The working classes are housed in Dusseldorf, as in most 
German towns, almost entirely in flats. The cottage system 
is nearly as rare as the tenement .system in English provin¬ 
cial towns ; but in Diisseldorf the tenements are of moderate 
size, not more than four stories high, and in the best of 
them the rooms are convenient and of fair size. The rents, 
however, are very high. Even in those erected by the 
municipality the average weekly rent is nearly half-a-cinwii 
, per room. The only provincial town in England in which 
I have found rents equally high is Newcastle. It follows 
that a great many families are compelled to live in two 
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rooms; and so groat is tlio doniand that even those iu 
receipt of gogd wages are often unal)lo to find lod^jings if 
they have many children. Situated as it is, Diisseldorf is 
necessarily the centre of a great ri^ilway traffic. It lies on 
the main line connecting Cologne with Essen, and .so with 
Hamburg, Berlin and North Germany at large; also on the 
main line from Cologne to Flushing, and so to London, 
distant onl^ thirteen hours. In addition it is the terminus 
for numerous branch lines to neighbouring places on lK)th 
sides of the Rhipe ; and so ra)>i(lly has the traffic developeiL 
that the very handsome centnij station, oidy opened almut 
twelve years ago, is already inadeijuate. There are three 
subsidiary stations in the town. A network of electric 
tram lines further coiuw’cts it with tin; neigribouring towns. 
Some of them Ixdong to pi'ivate companies, but the excellent 
■sy.stem in tin; city itself is worked by the municipality. 
Diasseldorf has no timidity about municipal enterprise. 
Among the concerns carried on are water supply, gas, 
electi’ic light, electric trams, parka, markets, quays, slaughter 
house, savings banks, mortgage business, pawn shop, libraries, 
baths, theatre, concert hall, orchestra, museums, picture 
gallery, police, lli-e hriga<le, workhouse, outdoor relief, night 
refuge, workmen’s dwellings, sick insui’ance, numerous en¬ 
dowed chai'ities, ho.spitals (general and lying-in), cemeteries, 
elementary, .secondary and art schoola In addition to these 
the town contributes to the supjmrt of an observatory and 
a lalx)ur intelligence office for the unemployed, sends invalid 
children to “ holiday colonies,” provides for a certain number 
of orphans, and occasioniilly gives free breakfasts to poor 
school children in winter. And yet Dusseldorf IS by no 
means a “Socialist” town in the Germ.in sense, which goes 
to show what very different meanings are attached to that 
word. Its sanitary condition is not up to the highest 
•standard, since the ce.sspool system still prevails, although 
the town is sewered. Nevertheless the public health is good 
and the death-rate low. The place is very clean sand free 
from smells; I have only .seen house drains discharging in 
the open on the extreme outskirts; slummy streets are few 
and need some finding. In those respects Dusseldorf is^ 
markedly superior to most industrial towns. 

Of the population, about three-fourths are Roman 
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Catholic and onc-fourth ProtoHtaiit, witli sonic 2,000 Jewa 
With regard to education, which will be more fully dealt 
with hereafter, only a few points need be noted. It must 
be remembered that denominational religious teaching is 
carefully secured by law in Germany, and wherever possible 
separate schools for the two confessions are provided. Con¬ 
sequently, of the forty-two public elementary schools in 
Diiaseldorf, twenty-nine are Itoman Catholic, eleven Evan-* 
gelical, and only two (suburban) are mixed. Compulsory 
tBvening continuation schools for boys of fourteen to sixteen 
years of age have recently,been established. There wore 
in 1902 forty classes carried on in seven schools. The town 
possesses no “ technical ” school. The engineering and mining 
schools for the* district are situated at Duisburg, Elbcrfeld 
and Hagen, the textile schools at Crefeld, Miinchen-Gladbach 
and Barmen. There is, however, a municipal art-trade school 
at Dusseldorf with classes for drawing, painting, decorating, 
mo<lelling, carving, engraving, cabinet-making, glass-paint¬ 
ing, lithography, and other crafts. The number of students 
in the winter session of 1901-02 was 285. 

The growth of the town since the formation of the Ger¬ 
man Empire is shown by the following census figures:— 
1871,69,265; 1880,95,458; 1890, 144,642; 1900,213,711; 
1902 (estimated), 225,984. It is the twelfth city in the 
Empire in point of population. 

Vital Statistios op Dubbbldobp, 1901. 

Deaths under 

Births Deaths Excess of one year per 

Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. birtlis. 1,000 Imru. 

aiR.liS 38-0 le-V 19-3 20C 

Of the births 6‘9 per cent, wore illegitimate. 
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Essen and Knipp. Two great names, famous all the 
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roll into the station, which is the junction where the Berlin 
through trains divide for Flushing and Cologne, t^|e name 
catches the eye, and many a traveller, hardly believing that 
this is the place of which he has heard so much, looks out 
of the window to get a glimpse of the great works; but 
few alight unless they have business to transact. In spite 
of its fame and its .situation in one of the main highways of 
• Europe, E(ipen is little known. “ There is nothing to see, 
except the works.” Well, perhaps not; and the works are 
not open to evjjrybody. Yet, as I have suggested befors, 
there is an interest in a town ctf this kind, with its strenuous, 
ordered, industrial life. It is real and human and healthy 
and the very heart of our age. For some minds it has more 
attraction than the catalogued joys of the "baedeker round, 
and is more worth study than the sores of a fashionable city 
slum. Perhaps the time will come when travellers in search 
of distraction will turn their attention to such places, and 
th(!n the world of means and leisure will know how the other 
half lives a great deal better than it is ever likely to learn from 
selected exhibitions of morbid social excrescences displayed 
on a screen by professional reformers or realistic novelists. 

Essen does not represent the most common type of 
industrial community; it is too much of a one-man town 
and bears too many marks of the paternal employer’s hand. 
But as an industrial achievement it is all the more remark¬ 
able. In 1811, when the first smelting furnace for casting 
steel was set up by Peter Friedrich Krupp, the population of 
Essen was under 4,000. In 1901 it was 183,500, out of 
which the Krupp contingent numbered about 84,000. At 
the same date there were more workmen’s dweluhgs built 
by the firm than thfeie had been inhabitants when it was 
founded. Now this and a great deal more is essentially the 
work of one man, and it is unparalleled in the history of 
industry. It must not be supposed, however, that the Krupp 
family created Essen out of the wilderness, as some places 
have been created by industrial enterprise, nor did they— 
to put the matter in another familiar way—turn a sweet 
niral scene into a wilderness of bricks and chimneys The 
place is ancient, and has a history. ^ 

In the Mid(llo Ages it was a walled city; the shape of 
the central (juarter, the nari-ow and winding streets, and 
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tli« names of Uie four ffutes survive as Bcmindors of the 
past, but no other vestiges remain. It was far many cen¬ 
turies the seat of a princely religious foundation, dating 
from the ninth centm-y.. The town no doubt grew up as a 
depemhmey arounil the cloistci’, which had Ifoyal and Im¬ 
perial coiuiections; and both were ruled by a long series of 
abbesses of exalted rank, whose office from an (iarly period 
earri(!d with it the secnlar power and the title of Fiirstin, 
or nugning Princess. The last Princess Abbess of Essen died 
iji 1820, but she had been turned out fivo-ard-twenty years 
befoi-e, on th(! conclusion of the peace of Luneville, by 
which a ninnlMU- of church manors fell to Prussia. Tlusre is 
evidence that at soiiio time duidiig this early period of the 
town’s history 'the inhabitants cairied on a considerable 
textil(! industry. The names Flax Market, W(!aver Place 
and W(!iiver Street, which survive, attest its existence. 
For centuries also Es.seu was famous for the manufacture of 
firearms. 'Die command of running water and of coal, 
which is mentioned in connection with Essen as early as 
1317, accounts for the development of these industries. 
'I’lioy apiicar, however, to have declined gradually during 
the eighteenth century, when the town fell into a decayed 
condition. Modem Essen may be said to date from the 
evacuation of the French in 1813, wliich almost coincides 
with the original foundation of the lu-upp works and marks 
the beginning of a new era. At that time the city walls 
were still standing, and a truly dismal little place they 
enclosed. To (juote Justus Gruner:— 

“ All the decencies of life must here be renounced. 
Dirtier ifins and ruder hosts are not to be met with in all 
Germany. Crooked, ill-paved lanes,*' olil-fa8hione<l, dilapi¬ 
dated houses, filth, crowding and darkness attest the 
antiquity of the place. On account of the entire absence 
of street lighting it is dangerous to take a walk in the 
evening, because oiu! cannot help running up against great 
stiikes, wiiich commonly stand right in tlie middle and at 
the sides of the roadway. Thei'e is no police of any kind.” 

From this unpromising germ modem Essen has been 
gradually evolvcsl, and at first the proco.ss was slow. It 
was not until 1830 that the middens and pig-styes which 
adojeued the streets were cleareil away. 
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Here is an olijoct losson worlti pondering on for a 
moment, uspociaUy by those who declaim against the “ fac¬ 
tory system,* against capital, individual enterprke and 
ownership. Those things, they tell us, arc hostile to “'pro¬ 
gress Yet it cannot be denied •that a good many signs 
of what is eallcd progress in their own vocabulary have 
accompanied the evolution of Essen from the squalid slum 
it was in tlie lamented ante-factory age, when the workman 
iiwncd his,own tools, to the iron city of to-day, with its 
g(K)d workmen’s houses, its public schools, parks, lilu-arie^ 
baths, ho.spitalsf co-operative stores, recreations, and whalf 
not. Nor can it be denied Uiat the Krupp factory has 
had a large share in the evolution. Still less can it be 
denied that this factory with all its works is an example 
of individual entei-prise and ownership. The story bears 
repeating. 

Peter Friedrich Krup)) must have been a sanguine and 
(mergetic young man. fie was kn-n in 1787 and w(!nt as a 
youth into some ii'onworks at Sterkraile which came into 
the possession of his grandiuotlnjr in 1800. These works 
had be(!ti started in 1780 and were among the earliest in 
the district: they still give then’ name to the large iron 
and steel busine.ss known as the Gutehofiimngshiitte of 
Gberhausen. Here young Krupp worked at the invention 
of a process for casting steel and committed the repre- 
hejesible imprudence of marrying at twenty-one. One hears 
a good deal in these days atout prudence, but in those a 
young man with some stuff in him followed the dictates of 
nature and took his future in his hand. Friedrich did so 
and carried oft' his bride to Easen, where some ijonworks 
that had been built for the abbc.ss in ]7ft0 were at mis time 
acquired by the firm,'which also Isfcame the owners of the 
riterkrade work.s. This connection may have been the 
reason of Krupji s settling in Essen, but at any rate he sixm 
set up for himsi'lf, and at the age of twenty-three ho pur¬ 
chased a small forgo worked by water power, where he 
devoted his time to secret experiments in producing steel in 
small cruciblea To this day the casting of crucible .steel is 
the groat speciality of the Essen works A son, Alfrei’, was 
born to the young couple in 1812, when Friedrich Krupp* 
was twenty-live. Want of means compelled him to enter 
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into juirtiiorship at this time, and in ]fil5 thn Hnn an- 
nouiiccil that they were prepared to accept orders for cast 
steel; hut as no orders came the pirtiKirsliip was dissolved, 
and he was left to stni();gle on alone. This he did for some 
years, hut with difficulty,'until in 1826 he toll ill and died, 
leavinj; a widow find four children. Alfred, the elde.st son, 
was then fourteen, and on his shoulders fell the burden of 
carryin}!; on the busine.ss. His father had entrusted the 
secret to him and taught him the trade—another repre- 
bensible proceeding according to modem views, which regard 
rt as a ci’ime for a child to enter a workshop or learn any¬ 
thing but school lessons befop; the age of fourteen. Alfred 
left school at once and t(K)k his place in the shop, whore ho 
worked at the fpmace and the forge harder than his own 
handful of journeymen, and for years mad(! no more than 
•sufficed to pay their modest wages. “ For ray own toil and 
pains at such an early age,” he said afterwards, “ I had no 
reward but the consciousness of doing my duty.” Few 
schoolboys have entered on the struggle for life with such a 
laborious inheritance and fewer have emerged so victorious 
after so long a probation. For twenty-live years the fate 
of the concern hung in the balance and success liecame 
assured only after the London Exhibition of 1851. Four 
years previously the first gun, a three-pounder, of cast steel 
had been finished. Thenceforward the story is one of rapid 
and almost continual progress. In 1853 the manufacture 
of weldlcss steel tires was begun ; ten years later the first 
workmen’s colony was built, and not long after Mr. Krupp 
foimd himself in a position to obtain command of raw 
material^—and so place the business in a self-sufficing and 
impregnable position—by the purchase of iron mines and 
blast furnaces, presently followed by 'coal minas. He died 
in 1887, having been for sixty years the head and for 
forty years the solo proprietor of the works, which then 
passed to his only son, the late Mr. Friedrich Alfred Krupp. 
They have been greatly extended since by the addition of 
other woVks and mines, and, in 1902, the Germania Ship¬ 
building Yard at Kiel, but are still, with all their branches 
and.appendages, the sole property of the family. They are 
cuanaged by a board of directors. On 1st April, 1902, the 
total number of persons employed at the various works was 
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43,083, representing with their ramilies a {lopulation of 
about 150,000. ISie numbers were tlius distributed :— 


• 

Stoel works at Bssen. 24,536 

Griiflon works at Buckaii.2,773 

Shipbuilding yard at Kiel 3,987 

Coalmines.6,159 

Blast furnaces, proving ground, etc. . . 5,628 


Tobol. 43,083 


1 do not think any ap^dogy is needed for spending a, 
little time on thil) well-known .story. Tn some details it is • 
uniipie, but in broad outlinet* it is typical. The old- 
fashioned little hou.se of live rooms, in which Alfred 
Krupp’s parents lived and worked and brought up their 
children, hard by the original forge, still stands at the 
entrance to the works, and a tablet on the door refers, 
modestly enough, to the privations, efforts and anxieties 
which attended the founding of the business and over- 
sliadowed its career for many years. The contrast between 
the small, struggling beginning and the immense eventual 
achievement stands embodied before one’s eyes with a 
dramatic significance which cannot fail to impress; but if 
one iiKiuires the origin of other manufacturing concerns, 
one finds that, with rare exceptions—and those of recent 
date—they were started in mucli the same manner, went 
through similar early struggles, and survived by virtue 
of the same qualities. The “ factory system,” I repeat, 
is not the creation of capital, but of the superior intelli¬ 
gence, industry and endurance of individual workmen, and 
it has been a great scliool for the exercise and devqjgpment 
of those qualities. The denunciation of the “ system ” and 
all similar cries are at'bottom demands that the naturally 
superior shall not be allowed to exercise the qualities 
implanted in him by nature, but shall he artificially re¬ 
duced to the lev'el of the inferior. That is, no doubt, the 
direction in which social change is moving. We level up, 
and, at the same time, we level down; but there ts some¬ 
thing to be said for such as the Krupps. 

Not all successful manufacturers, however, have jsed 
their success in such a responsihh! fashion as Alfred Krupp • 
and his successor. There are other model settlements in 
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(lOi'inany and clsewhisro. England inventtid tlioin and can 
sliow as good specimens to-day as any otl.cr country. But 
there is none on so large a scale, or, perhaps, so complete 
as Krupp’s. It was in many respects a pioneer, ami has 
long served as a model.' Conse(juently, it is the object of 
bitter resentment on the part of those theorists who main¬ 
tain the right of the workman to the whole produce of 
labour. They (hmounce all such benevolent works as a 
fraudulent imposition on the recipient. Their theory is out 
pf date and their personal attacks are base, but in part they 
•are right. The reign of the benevolent employer is over. 
He gets no thanks, and the 4endoncy is all in the direction 
of securing such conditions of employment as will emible 
the employed tp provide their own benevolent institutions. 
This will not, of course, satisfy the extremists, who want to 
have no employers or employed, but to merge both into 
the community. In fact, it is a blow to them and another 
nail in the coffin of orthodox social democracy, for it will 
tend to make the employed more content. More philo- 
■sophical observers will regard it with equanimity as the 
next turn in the ever-moving social current, whose ceaseless 
change represents the fresh readjustment of men to ever- 
clianging conditions and invariably confounds the theorists 
by taking an une.xpected bend. At the same time tiny 
will pay a tribute of appreciation to those who have 
done good work in their day. Among them Alfred 
Krupp stands out as a man of mark. Only blind hatred 
can refuse to see in the institutions started by him, and 
continued by his son, for the welfare of their men, a 
high .sjjise of responsibility and a genuine fellow-feeling. 
Their value may be a matter of opinion; it depends on 
the object. But if material well-being be the measure 
of success—and in these days none other is recognised— 
the proofs of it are abundant. 

The statues and portraits of Alfred Krupp, which com¬ 
memorate him at Essen, give a very clear idea of what 
manner^of man he was. Of the same generation as Kaiser 
Wilhelm I. and Von Moltke, he was of the same mould— 
tall, upright and spare; an alert, strenuous man, with the 
„ head of an inventor, a penetrating yet kindly eye and an 
air of command; a thinker, yet living amid realities and 
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a luastcr of them; an uniuintakiil)lo leailer of men. Add 
Bismarck and yoVi get a stately quartet indeed. It may be 
mere accident* but I lot)k in vain for men of this physical 
type in Germany to-day. They seem to belong to anotlnii- 
and more heroic ago. 

The English town which most naturally suggests itself 
for comparison with Essen is ShcHlcId, and there are many 
points of l•e.somblance between them. Both lie on the same 
hilly sort (tf ground that goes with the presence of coal; 
both have narrow, old-fasliioued, irregular streets; both*^ 
have charming country on their outskirts, though in this 
the advantige lies with Sheffield; and both manufacture 
the same things on the same scale. On the other hand, 
iShelTield is more than twice as big, it is a mwjh older mauu- 
factiming place and has a greater variety of manufactures. 
The ancient cutlery industry, file-cutting and electro-plating 
give it a special character which is lacking to Essen. Take 
them as they stand, however, for what the comparison may 
be worth, and it must be admitted that the German has 
rathe)’ the best of it. Tire site of the Ki-upp works on the 
lower side of Essen, in and yet out of the tow)), is curiously 
like that of the gi’cat Sheffield works- -Cammell’s, BrownA 
Birth’s and Vickers Maxim’s—which lie all together in a 
similar position and probably occupy even more ground 
between them. They certainly make more smoke, or it 
hangs more persistently about. I have already said tlrat 
Sheffield is the grimiest of all our manufacturing towns, 
with the possible exception of Gateshead, and a large part 
of it is generally wrapt in a pall which neither Lomlon nor 
Manchester can equal America alone, with her gcoMUs for 
surpassing everything,.easily beats it Compai’ed with the 
inferno of Pittsburg and the lesser, but still more grimy 
and dismal, hells up the Monongahela Valley—Hoinstead, 
Brsddock, and the rest—Sheffield is clean and Easen a 
pleasure resort, in spite of the fifty or sixty tall Krnpp 
chimneys that flank it on one side and various otiier fac¬ 
tories with sundry coal pits on the other. 

From the high ground to the south one gets a good birds- 
eyc view of the whole, and it is worth a look. The largest 
private workshop in tlie world lies below on the left, a self- * 
contained unit in a ring fence, spread out over a great area 
10 
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on the flat ground; for Krupps have not b((Bn cranipod for 
Hpace and there is no huddling. 'J’he smoke drifts away 
northward for miles, hut leaves everything clear behind it. 
To the right lies the town with its spires and public build¬ 
ings and a spacious pai'k in the foreground. Around one 
arc the Krupp colonie.s. These begin close to the works on 
the side away from the town and spr(>ad up the hills to the 
south and south-west, lying dotted about over a wide area 
and fomihig a numlier of separate villages. As"an essential 
. part of Essen they deserve some notice. 'I’here are eight of 
them, built at diflbrent times and in different styles. The 
oldest dates from 1863 and lies just outside the factory gates. 
It consists of a few rows of ordinary houses arranged in 
streets and oedUpied as flats of two and three rooms each. 
The next were built in order to aceonimodate the great in¬ 
crease in the numlier of hands caused by the rapid ex'pansion 
of the business after the Franco-Cerman War. Apart from 
some temporary buildings run up in a huiTy and since 
demolished, they consist of an extension of the first colony 
and three new ones, laid out as separate and self-contained 
villages with a more or les.s rural character. The houses 
are grouped about central open spaces; most of them have 
gardens and some have cowstalls. Schools, stores, market¬ 
places, reci'eation grounds, and other public institutions, 
including the indispensable bier-licdle, make the village 
complete. But there are no fancy appointments about these 
colonies. Everything is quite plain and practical. The 
houses are not single cottages; they contain from four to 
twelve families, each occupying from two to four rooms. 
The object was to provide cheap and decent housing, which 
was not otherwise obtainable, and it is kept strictly in view. 
The three remaining colonies were built many years later 
by Friedrich Alfred Kiupp. Tliey lie further out in the 
country and are of a more ornamental character. In one— 
the moat recent of all—the flat system is retained, but is 
carried out in a more artistic fashion. The other two con¬ 
sist of cottages in the English style and are quite charming, 
particularly the Altenhof colony for disabled, aged and 
pensioned workmen. It lies high up on the hill at some 
distance from Essen, and includes two churches—Homan 
Catholic and Protestant—and a delightfully-situated con- 
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valescent home. Here tlie old pensioners pass their remain- 
ini' years in the jp-eatest comfort, potterinf,' in and out of 
each other’s houses and discussin}!; the newspaper or gossip- 
inf,'. The total number of dwellings erected at the end of 
1301 was 4,274, thus cla.ssilied : Two rooms, l,(i!10; three 
room.s, 1,869; four rooms, 448; five rooms, 1.50; .six rooms, 
(id; seven or more, 54. They housetl 26,678 per.s(sns. 
tlents range fiom 7d. to Is. OJd. a week per loom. 'I'lius 
the rent fof one of the best four-roomed dw'ellings is about 
Os. 2d. a week. The capital expenditure on workmen’s*, 
bouses by the firm amounted at the same date to £814,000. 
Other subsidiary institutions include a general hospital, two 
infectious hospitals, medicinal baths, circulating library, 
dining-rooms, cluli-houses, schools, stores. Savings banks, 
life insurance and numerous sick and pemsion funds. 'I’bc 
etiect of the Krupp colonies in meeting the housing difficulty 
is seen in the fact that the average weekly rent of a single 
ixKim in Essen is only Is. 8d. (1901), against 2s. to 2.s. fid. 
in neighbouring towns of a similar character. 

With regard to Essen proper not much more need be said 
fi-om the industrial point of view. There is nothing very 
reniai’kablo about the town. The main streets in the centre 
have been modernised, hut they remain narrow and rather 
moan. Some of the .side streets retain the old character 
and an element of picturesqneness. The churches, schools 
and numerous public buildings substantially modify the con¬ 
gestion, which must once have been great. The newer 
streets in the outlying parts of the town are well laid out 
and adequate. As is usual in German towns, the public 
buildings are handsome, solid and built to last, alid they 
are rather more numerous than usual in Essen, which is 
a somewhat important centre. It is the seat of the pro¬ 
vincial Courts of Justice and the district headquartei-s of 
the Prussian State Eailways. Both are worthily housed. 
The town hall is new and sufficiently important. 

Apart from Krupp’s the industries are not extensive. 
There is one considerable ironworks which makes a speci¬ 
ality of boilers, a chemical factory, breweries and several 
coal pits. The town lies over the coal-bed and the mines run 
underneath it. The great Rhino-Westphalian Coal Syndi- * 
cate—probably the most important industrial combination 
10 * 
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ill 0(!ruiaTiy—lias its licailqnartcrs at Essen. I’lie products 
of the Krujip works arc very varied. Tlieir fame is chielly 
as.sociatod with war material but they minister no lc.ss to 
innumerable peaceful purposes. All kinds of finished and 
half-finished material for railways, ships, engines, tools, 
mills and other industrial appliances are turned out in large 
and small quantities. The war department includes guns 
of all sorts, of which 39,876 had been delivered up to the 
end of 1901, projectiles, fases and ammunition,'rifle barrels 
,'and armour. The manufacture of oflensiye and defensive 
material is a lucrative game of see-saw in which the Govern¬ 
ments of the world are pawns in the manufacturers’ hands. 
It is like the burglar and the safe. The scientific possi¬ 
bilities are intihite, and the experts have only to turn their 
attention to each in turn and their customers must follow. 
A more powerful grm, a more vicious projectile or a new 
ammunition and the old defences are obsolete. The Govern¬ 
ments hasten to provide themselves with the latest instru¬ 
ments of destruction. Then the metellurgical chemist brings 
a new hardening process or a new alloy on the sceme and 
produces armour which defies the latest weapons; and again 
everybody must have it or questions ai’c asked in Parlia¬ 
ment. Thus it happens that the Essener Hof—that most 
exclusive of hotels which stands hard by the works and 
is reserved for distinguished customers—never lacks guests 
from all parte of the world. They are the emtesaries of their 
Governments, watching the execution of orders. There Ls 
not much fear that any of the great Powers will outstrip 
the rest to an alarming extent. These matters are, of 
course^ ’a profound trade secret; but somehow or other 
Essen knows pretty well what is going on at Elswick and 
Sheffield, which return the compliment, and all three have 
made up their minds about the merits and defects of the 
new French gun before it has been delivered. At present, 
I understand, armour plato is made in England and America 
on the Krupp process by arrangement with that firm. 

This suggests a comparison as regards the workshops. 
Elswick is the single establishment which comes nearest 
to E^en in size and character, but the conditions are so 
differwit that comparison is hardly valid. The famous 
Armstrong works lie stretched out in a narrow belt along 
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the loft bank of tlie Tyno and are rather cramped for room. 

In some dcj)artmhuts the ahopw are built in Kcvca-al stories 
and cannot tlforefore Ixi lighted from the roof; hut (9ie re¬ 
cently reconstructed foundry, measuring 770 feet by 75 feet, 
is a fine specimen of its class. Tho'Krupp shops have been 
built at very different dates and vary accordingly, but as 
a whole they poH.se.ss in a marked degree that order and 
cleanliTiess which is the most distinguishing feature of 
(icrman faetories. This extends to the foundries, where 
dirt, smoke and confusion usually hold sway. A speciality* 
hero is the casting of very large ingots of crucible steel ;* 
it is a remarkable eight and 9n object lesson in German 
methods. Ingots of eighty-five tons are cast, a teat which 
is, I believe, not attempted anywRore elscs The steel is 
melted in small crucibles which are carried by hand, and 
th('fefoi e contain no more than two men can lift. Scores of 
such crucibles go to the making of an ingot of considerable 
size, and they occupy many furnaces, which are ranged on 
both sides of the foundry, with the ingot-mould in the 
middle. At the signal the furnaces arc opened, the crucibles 
drawn out and seized by a small army of workmen, who 
run them down to the mould and pour them in. It is 
obvious that to do the thing on a large scale perfect method 
in preparation and order in execution are neccasary. The 
nianieuvre is carried out with military precision and prompt¬ 
ness. In a moment the place is aglow with the white heat 
of the furnace, the figures run from ail sides, and come 
staggering down in pairs with the pots full of liquid steel. 

It is a scene of intense activity, but without confusion. One 
after another the glowing pots are emptied; th6»molten 
metal runs like thick soup and plumps into the mould with a 
bright sputter. In a few minutes it is all overj; the furnaces 
close again, the used crucibles are thrown aside, and already 
the cast ma.ss begins to congeal and change colour; white 
presently dulls to yellow, and the tint deepens as you 
watch. The steel so made is the purest knowp, clo.so- 
grained, homogeneous and uniform throughout. The most 
recently built workshops at Krupp’s are quite up to date in 
their construction—light, spacious and airy; but they are 
ill nowise superior to the newer ones at ShclReld, which * 
are also fully as well ecjuipjxid with modern appliances. 
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I iiioiitioned the clmrchcs and scliools above. Nothing 
i.s more striking in tliis part of Oemiany than the nundier 
of fine churdie.s Imilt or restoi’cd in recent years. Ttic 
total provision of places of worship is small compared with 
that in English and Ai'nerican towns, where innumerable 
•sects have their own conventicles; but the concentration of 
religious influences into two camps—Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant—results in the erection of much finer buildings. They 
really are chui'ches, not mere barns or concert<-rooma, and 
embody some true sense of religious aspiration. Es.sen has 
at least five such modem churches—three Catholic and two 
Evangelical. The i-elative Strength of the two main com¬ 
munions is, roughly: Catholic, 101,000; Evangelicals, 
76,000; with about 1,800 Jews and a few Dissenters. The 
elementary schools are accordingly divided thus : Catholic, 
twenty-four ; Evangelical, seventeen ; one old Catholic and 
one Jewish. The other public schools are a continuation 
and a trade school with throe sections for (1) building, 
(2) engineering, (3) decoration; Oymvasitim, Reai-Gyw- 
nasium, 0ber-Reah»;hule, and higher girls’ school. The. 
trade school answers to what is called in England a techni¬ 
cal school. It has day cla-sses for superior students, who 
pay 30a the half-year, and must have previous practical 
knowledge, and evening and Sunday classes for artisans, 
who pay 16s. a year. The rapid development of the lalwur 
market has caused a great influx of workmen from other 
parte of Germany and from elsewhere, but this is a common 
feature in the Rhineland manufacturing towns to-day. 
Like Diisseldorf, Essen returns a Central member to the 
Reichsi'.g In the general election of 1903 the final 
majority over the Social Democratic candidate was 
6,384. 

Municipal enterprise is less developed in Essen than in 
Diisseldorf. The electric trams belong to one company and 
the electric light and power are leased to another. The 
public w^ter supply is very fair, but it entails such a heavy 
drau^t on the river Ruhr that large reservoirs made by 
damming flood waters among the hills are contemplated. 
This is a common source of water supply in the Borg 
-•country, and will bo further mentioned in connection with 
Solmgen. Essen is sewered and drained. The sewage is 
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cbcinically treated, but tlierc is the usual difficulty in fretting 
rid of the solid rbsiduo. 

• t 

Vital Statistics of Essen, 1901. 

, Doaths under 

Births Deaths Excess of one year per 
i’opnlation. per 1,000. per 1,000. Birtlis. 1,000 bom. 

lH7,3fl5 46*1 20*7 25‘4 165 

, Tlic very hi};li birth-rate, only eciiialled by Duisburg, 
1111(1 a low Suicide rate ('OH per 1,000, the lowest in the large 
towns oi' OemianyJ, indicate a high degree of prosperityT^ 
or the births only i? per cent, were illegitiuiate ; this is also 
very low, and only ecjualled b^ four towns. 

Mibckclankodb Statistics. ^ 

Public- News- 

housos, Cliurchos. Theatres. papers. Free Tjilirary. 

416 13 3 32 1 (Krupp’s) 

E[JtEltFEI.D AND BaRMEN. 

Here we have the true type of industrial community. 
'J'hesc .si.stcr towns—administratively separate, but actually 
one, like Manchester and Salford or Hamburg and Altona 
—are purely manufacturing places; tlu^y have beim so for 
centimies, and as towns have never been anything else. 
They may fairly be compared with Bolton anrl Blackburn 
as to size and character, though there are important difier- 
ences. Their manufactures are far more varied; they are 
not cotton centres, and they contain more of the trading 
element than the Lancashire towns, whete the warehouse 
business, as I have shown in the last cliapter, is relegated to 
Manchester. In these respects they more nearly resemble 
Bradford and Halifax. 

Elberfeld and Barmen are situated on the edge of the 
charming and romantic Berg country, which lies a few 
miles east of Dusseldorf and north-east of Cologne. They 
form a continuous narrow winding belt of houses and fac¬ 
tories about eight miles long, hemmed into the small and 
rather deep valley of the river Wupper, a hill tributary of 
the Rhine. They are famous for their textile and chemical 
manufactures, their unique lianging railway, and for the. 
poor-law system inaugurated at Elberfeld and copied all 
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over Germany. They are, or .should be, infamous for their 
treatment of the beautiful little river toVhicb they owe 
the origin and development of their indu.strial prosperity. 
Centuries back this valley acfjuired a reputation for the 
bleaching of linen, and in 1527 tlie Herzog of Berg granted 
the inhabitants the monopoly of producing the yarn, to 
which they presently added the art of weaving. Their 
goods became known far and wide; they did a large export 
trade and waxed fat. In 1610 Elberfeld received a charter 
of incorporation, so that it has been a self-governing city 
‘for nearly 300 years. Barmen can hardly have been less 
prosperous, for at this titiie it possessed eighty-eight 
bleacheries; but it had to wait 200 years for the same 
privilege. Both underwent the usual chastening discipline 
of war, fire and pestilence. Like all the other towns in this 
part of the world, they were from time to time occupied by 
various troops, and occasionally plundered, Inmit down and 
devastated; but the sturdy race quickly recovered itself 
and drew profit from adversity, as all men of stamina do. 
When French troops were quartered on them they im¬ 
proved the occasion to establish business connections and 
extend their markets and their manufactures. Trade with 
France, promoted by Colbert, became important. Early in 
the eighteenth century the art of dyeing was introduced, 
and the use of wool, followed by silk and cotton, with lace 
and ribbon making, was added to the previous textile in¬ 
dustries. Jacquard looms were introduced in 1821. Various 
aUied manufactures, such as buttons and thimbles, began to 
be developed; and, in spite of two large speculative failures 
’—the Rhine West Indian Company (1821) and the German 
American Mining Society (1824)—the numerous industries, 
except spinning, grew steadily during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury. The Wupper towns took their full share in the 
national development following the war of 1870. At the 
time of the French evacuation, after the fall of Napoleon 
Bonapai;^e, they had a combined population of some 30,000; 
in 1900 it had grown to 300,000, of which Elberfeld ac¬ 
counted for 156,000 and Barmen for 144,000. By the 
extension of the factories along the river banks the two 
'• towns have ^own into one, and as tliey stand they may be 
said to constitute the greatest centre for the productibn of 
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ilrrtjK’ry and habwdaalnsry in tlio world. To that must be 
added a sjieciality whidi more tlian any other represents 
the ti'iumpli of Germany. I mean tlie manul'acture of dyes 
and fine diomicals. Germany has made herself purveyor 
to the world of these products, and the Wuppor Valley is 
one of the principal seats of tlie indu.stry. 

In its essential features this bu,sy community more 
qjosely aj)proxiraate-s to the Etifflish typo of manul'actur- 
iii}; town than any other in Germany. There is the 
same tlirob and pulse of life, tlie same impression of» 
energy, the same absorption in realil.itss and sane accept- * 
anci^ of a work-a-day world, coflpled with a determination 
to get as much enjoyment as can be got out of it. And 
there are the same unattractive accomjianimcnts, of which 
more presently. We can leave the unplea.sant things to the 
last, and begin with the others. 

The hanging railway is the most striking thing the 
two towns have to show. If sightseers visit them at all, 
it is generally to see this famous contrivance, which is 
the first of its kind to bo adapted to passenger traffic. 

Ilr runs from Vohwinkel, a suburb at the lower end of 
Elberfeld, up the valley nearly to the far end of Bar¬ 
men, which lies higher up the river. In other words 
it traverses the entire length of Elberfeld-Barmen from 
end to end, and for nearly the whole distance it follows 
the river. It is, in fact, built over the river, and, but 
for that convenient artery, which provides just the 
I'eijuirod space all the way through the heart of the 
jilace, it could hardly have been built at aU. That is 
clear from the course of the railway, which also teaverses 
the valley, but has to keep to one side; and of the 
frams, which have to make numerous detours, and are 
consequently very slow. The river happens to be wide 
enough, but not too wide, for the purpose, and it is ex¬ 
actly in the right place, for the houses and factories— 
particularly the factories—line both banks from, end to 
end. The railway is suspended in the following manner: 
About every hundred feet iron lattice work supports 
arc planted on each bank, inclining towards each other 
at au angle. They are joined at the top by a gir- • 
dec, forming an arch over the river. There is thus a 
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Hcrics of archos about 100 foot apart. An iron frame¬ 
work, light but strong, runs from one t6 another and so 
forms* a continuous line, running longtliwilys above the 
•stream. This structure carries a rail on its outer edge 
at each side, and the ears are suspended from the rails, 
the “up” cars on one side and the “down’’cars on tins 
other. Each car hangs from the rail on four wheels, 
arranged in pairs, one pair at each end, and held above 
the roof by powerful arms attached to the body of the 
•car. In appearance it is very much like those on the 
' Great Wheel at Earl’s Court. Thus susjwndod over the 
river and driven by electKe motors placed between each 
pair of wheels, the ears run along the single rail at great 
speed, and with an extremely easy motioa At first some 
difficulty was cxperioncod from a tendency to sway and 
rock, which even caused sea-sickness in very 8u.scej)tible 
passengers, but that has now boon overcome and reduced 
to an occasional and barely perceptible movement. There 
axe stations at short intei'vals, and the speed and free¬ 
dom from obstructions make the railway an extraordin¬ 
arily convenient means of locomotion. In a few minutes 
it lands you in any part of the town you wish. I know 
the overhead railways of New Y'ork, Liverpool and Berlin, 
the London tubes, and the shallow underground railways of 
London (alas! too well), of Boston and Budapest; but in 
niy opinion the hanging railway of Elberfeld-Barmen is 
more expeditious and agreeable than any of them. I doubt 
if it would bo suitable to the narrow streets of inner Lon¬ 
don, though at Elberfeld the end section to Vohwinkel 
leaves ,the river and is carried over the main street, but the 
system deserves more attention that it appears to have re¬ 
ceived in England from tho.se who are interested in pro¬ 
blems of locomotion. Germany is quite as good a school 
for these things as America. Mr. F. N. Giitersloh, a retired 
engineer who for many years held an important post 
under the Indian Government and now lives at Diissel- 
dorf, considers the hanging railway admirably suited to 
a line from Calcutta to Simla The first portion of the 
Elberfeld line was opened in March, 1901, the last at 
the end of June, 190:i. Tire total length is eight and a 
quarter miles. The cam hold fifty paasengers each, and they 
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run at iiikTvals of a few niiuntes, eitlier sitijfly or tw 
or more tofrcthcV, according to the rcqnircmiints of tli._ 
traffic. The. fares vary from ton pfennigs (a trifit over 
Id.) to fifty pl'ennigs (Od.) according to class and dis¬ 
tance. The line was huilt for tlid “ Kontinentale Gesell- 
schaft fiir Elcktrisclie Unteruelnnungen NiiridKirg,” hy 
tlie '• Maschinenbau-Aktiengesellschal't Niimiierg”. It 
is standing evidence of German enterprise in electrical 
engineering. I understand that similar lines are to be 
built in Berlin and Hamburg. • 

It is hardly necessary to .say that Elberl'eld and Barmen * 
are determined rivals. To sa^ anything in praise of one 
within the hearing of a citizen of the other is like .speaking 
of Bolton to an Gldham man, or mentiouiiiig Bradford in 
the streets of Leeds. Your hearer promjitly calls attention 
to the .superior merits of his own place of residence. Tliis 
rivalry is a healthy and stimulating influence; it keeps a 
vigorous puWic .spirit going. There are many signs of it on 
the Wupper. The towns—or at least the central parts of 
them—are old and unsuited to the great traffic of to-day; 
they are crowded with factories; their situation is unusu¬ 
ally cramped, making extension difficult; and the popula¬ 
tion has incri'asod very rapidly in recent 3 ’ears, largely by 
the influx of workmen from outside. In these circumstances 
great efforts are required mcrelj' to prevent extreme con¬ 
gestion and S(|ualor, and they have been made. Any one 
familiar with such matters must readily recognise how 
much has been done both by public and private action, not 
only to mitigate actual evils, but to increase the dignity 
anil amenity of life. The heart of Elberfeld, in pajjticular, 
is a laln'rinth of ijueer little crooked streets, in which tlie 
keenest sense of direction is apt to be at fault; but they 
have made room for a magnificent town hall, occupying a 
commanding and central position, and have driven a new 
street through ihe crowded buildings hard by. The Town 
Hall cost £185,000 and the new street £450,000. Similar 
improvements are being carried out elsewhere, particularly 
on the river bank, where they are very badly needed. In 
short, Elberfeld is on the road to be quite a fine town. It 
would be gross flattery to say that it is so already, in spite 
of the things mentioned and the open space in front of the 
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chief railway station, which makes a favourable first im¬ 
pression, flanked as it is by the municipal theatre and baths 
on one side and the State railway offices on the other. 
Many things remain to be done before Elberfeld is entitled 
to a first-class certificate, and I shall tiiko the liberty of 
mentioning some of them before I have finished. Bannen 
seems to be somewhat less ambitious, but it has som(! more 
open streets and a inoi'e pleasing air; it is moi’o spread out, 
less shut in by the hills and, so far as buildings are con- 
‘oeraed, it deserves special credit for the really dignified 
Ruhmeshalle or Hall of Fame, erected by the citizens to 
commemorate the Frarico-Gferman War. The hall hoases, 
among other things, the town library, and is an agreeable 
change from the interminable Bismarck and other “ denk- 
mals," which are strewn about Germany like the statues of 
her late gracious Majesty in our own happy land, and with 
about the same sense of art. The Barmen RuhtneshaUe 
redounds doubly to the fame of the town, for the architect 
was the Director of the BiU’inen Technical School for Arclii- 
tecture, and won the first prize in an open competition. 

The educational facilities are exceptionally complete; 
for, in addition to the full complement of elementary ami 
higher schools, there are " technical ” schools for textiles, 
for architecture and for engineering, as well as art-trade 
and hand-worker schools. Of the technical schools, the 
most important is, naturally, that which provides instruc¬ 
tion in the predominant local industries, which are various 
kinds of textiles. It is situated in Barmen. Though not 
so large as some of th(i newer ones and with a less ambitious 
equipiuisnt, the building is adequate, the teaching staff 
numbers seventeen, and the installation includes about 100 
machines. The curriculum is particularly directed to the 
Wupper Valley specialities. Practical instruction is given 
in weaving dress and upholstery materials, braids and rib¬ 
bons, in knitting, lace-making, art-sewing, designing, dyeing 
and finishing. There are day and night classes, the former 
for manufacturers, managers and heads of departments, the 
latter for foremen and forewomen and for ordinary hands, 
both male and female. The various grades of students are 
taught in separate ilepartments. The full course varies 
from half a year for work-people to four years for do- 
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signors, and the foes from 30s. For work-people to £10 For 
miiiuifacturers, managers, buyers and salesmeti, dyeing and 
linishing experts. That is Foi' (lennans. The ihe for 
Foreigners is £50. Tlie same rule appli(!s to all the Prus¬ 
sian schools of this class, which are under the control of the 
Ministry of Commerce. Elborfeld has quite recently started 
a school of commerce and compulsory continuation schools. 

, 'J’he housing of the working classes in this thronged 
and crowded valley is far from satisfactory, and less appears 
to have been done towards ])roviding better accommodatioif 
than in several other industrial towns in the district, al¬ 
though Barmen was one of tile firat to start a building 
company for the purpo.se, more than thirty years ago. 
Down to the end of ISlOl the company, Which is of the 
nature of a benefit society, had built 365 houses in ten 
different (piarters of the town, housing some 2,500 pemms, 
the majority of whom wore factory workers and their 
families. Some of these houses have a very pleasant 
a|)p«arauce; they are ceiiainly better and cheaper than 
the ordinary dwellings obtainable, btit even in them there 
is much overcrowding. An official report publi.shod in 
I3i)7 gave the proportion of tenants living more than two 
in a room as 16 per cent. In neither town has the munici¬ 
pality provided any housing, but Klberfeld k(!ops a house 
register for the benefit of the working-classfes. The impres¬ 
sion derived from olxservation is not favourable. Tenement 
buildings of many stories abound, and in the more con¬ 
gested districts rise up one behind the other on the hillside. 
Some interesting statistics, based on the census of 1900, 
have been prepared by Dr. Otto Landsberg, Dirocto* of the 
Statistical Office of Elberfeld. In the most congested part 
of the town 62'9 per cent, of the inhabited buildings con¬ 
tained over six households each; 68'4 per cent, contained 
upwai-ds of twenty inhabitants; and 12'1 per cent, up¬ 
wards of fifty inhabitants. The density of population here 
was 190 to tlie acre. I have no corresponding fljpires lor 
Kar/nen, but the overcrowding there is less obvious, and 
the average number of persons to a dwelling-toouse is 
■slightly lower. Manufacturers appear to have done less 
to provide housing for their people than in many other* 
places, but ci’edit should be given where it is due. The 
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j;i'eat chemical company, “ Farbeii Falirilcon,” have bnilt 
filty superior houses containing 200 families,,and the well- 
known firm i)f I). I’cters & Co. have a remarkably complete 
model settlement at Neviges, an outlying manufacturing 
village. The average weekly rent for an unfurnished room 
is 2.S. 4d. in Barmen and much the same in Elberfeld. 

In spite of the overcrowding, tlu'se towns are remark¬ 
ably h(!althy. 'Phn death-rates in 1001 wore : EllwfekL, 
17'2, Barnuin Ki f) per 1,000. Such rahss are so remarkable 
'for towns of this size and cla,ss that I atn .somewhat at a 
loss to account for them. One factor may be the presence 
of a large nunibei' of .singlelmmigrant working men in the, 
prime of life; if crude rates were corrected by the age co- 
ellicient, they Dvould probably be higher. Another reason 
is a comparatively low infantile (hnith-ratc, which is sur¬ 
prising in a ]ilace where the birth-rate is high and manj' 
women are employ'cd in factori(!s. However, the valley is 
undoubtedly healthy, and probably tin; chief factor is the 
situation of the houses, which are built on natural aiul 
often steep slop(!s. Everything is carried off rapidly, anil 
the grounil does not become wet or saturated with tiltli. 

Both towns have several good parks and playgrounds, 
thanks chiefly to their Verschonerungsvereine, or improve¬ 
ment societies, which appear to be very active and public- 
spirited bodies. They have preserved jK)rtions of the 
charming wooded scenery which once filled the valley and 
•still lies on the outskirts beyond the range of bricks and 
mortar. No town of tliis kind has prettier .surroundings. 
The place must once have been lovely. 

Tbs'churches are less noteworthy than in many neigh¬ 
bouring places. I do not know if this is due to the pre¬ 
ponderance of the Evangelical element, which includes aliout 
four-fifths of the population. The disparity was formerly 
still greater, but in the last ten years there has been a more 
rapid relative increase of Catholics in Elberfeld, doubtless 
by immigration. The following details with regard to 
religions sects, from the census of 1900, may be of interest 
as lowing the state of this element in a German Protestant 
towiL They are classified thus : (1) Evangelical, 113,008 ; 

' (2) Evangelical sects, 593; (3) Catholic, 40,122; (4) other 
Christians, 1,473; (5) Jews, 1,679 ; (6) others, 88. (1) The 
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Evaii;;t!licals are t'tjrtlior diviJeil into thirteen Hiib-tlivisioiia, 
of wliicli tlie important onea are; Evanf,mliciil-LutheranB 
(r>2,l(i()), ami Evangelical Reformed (43,;{57). Tlicre are 
I5,(i8(i nnspoeified, and tho remainder consist of insignifiawit 
groups, or solitary individuals, sucli as one “Zwinglian” 
and oi\e “Waldensor”. (2) The “Evangelical sects” are 
seven in number. They inclnde 283 Baptists, twenty-one 
yVnglicauH, twenty-one Methodists, eleven Mennonites and 
one, “ 11 erI■n^uter (3) Of the Catholics, 40,000 belong to 

the (Ihnrch of Roine, tm to the (li'eek Church and forty-two *, 
are “Altkatholiseh(4) The “other Chri.stians” include 
two members of the Salvation Army, twisiity-seveu Ad¬ 
ventists, thirty Dai’bysts, one I’epresentative of the Vrr- 
niminilunij (rotten, forty-three I'Vee Ihligiflnists, he.sides 
“Dissidents,” “Christian Dissidents” and ))lain “Chri.stians”. 
(.7) The last class includes one “ Hi^athen,” two “ Freis 
Ibinkers,” twenty-two Atheists and forty “ religionless ”, 
This curious collection goes to show that the spirit of the 
' MaiTow' Kirk” is not unknown in l’rote,stant (lennany. 
Of the thirty-si.x varieties and sub-varieties of conscienc<' 
enumerated (of course by the people themselves), .six ai'e 
reiav.sented by solitary individuals. In spite of the Social 
Democratic doctrines, which have a .strong hold here and 
are still ho,stile to Christianity, though a profession of in- 
ditlerence has been found politic, tho people have the 
character of being very Cod-fearing and religious; and that 
is borne out by the exceptionally low number of illegitimate 
births. The projiortious arc (1901): Elberfeld, 5'8 ; Barmen, 
30 percent, of the total births; and Ellx)rfeld,2T; Barmen, 
TO per 1,000 of the population. In Chemnitz, whiclf more 
nearly resembles Ellierfold-Barmen tllim any other indus- 
tiial town in Germany, the respective rates are 12'1 and 
4'8; but the ditl’erence is partly due to higher wages and 
supei-ior prosperity in the Wupper Valley. The Elberfeld 
])oor-law. system will be more fully explained under the 
heading of “ Pauperi.sm,” but it deserves mention Jiere in 
Connection with the town which invented it. The claim is, 

1 bislieve. disputed by Hamburg or some other place, ns such 
claims generally are; but Elberfeld certainly was the first 
to ajiply and develop the idea, and deservedly enjoys the 
credit of it. Broadly speaking, it is an elaborate system of 
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outdoor rolicf, orfjauiHcd in groat detai,) and carried out 
not by paid officers, but by private citizens who give their 
services gratuitously. Such services are compulsory in any 
place where the systoTn has been adopted, but its adoption 
is voluntary. In other words, the citizens voluntarily as¬ 
sume a burden which entails upon any individual .selected 
real and personal sacisfice of time an<l trouble of quite a 
did'erent kind from that devolving on boards of guardians 
or other representative bodies. It is a striking examjde of 
that public spirit and sense of duty whicfi arc so marked a 
feature of German civic life. 

Some idea of the number and variety of the industries 
carried on has alrtiady been giv(!n. I can hardly think of 
any town, ekcept Philadelphia, where there is so much 
variety; aijd this is an important factor in the mainten¬ 
ance of steady employment. Towns whicli have all their 
eggs in one basket, so to speak, like Crefeld, Bradford, 
Oldham, Fall Kiver, and many othe.rs, are hit very hard 
when a depression occurs in their speciality; there is 
nothing else to fall back upon. But with plenty of variety 
this does not happen; as, when one branch is depressed, 
another is often unusually brisk, money is kept circulating,' 
and persons thrown out of work in one direction have a 
chance of temporary employment in another. Almost the 
only large branch of manufacture which does not find a 
place is spinning, which is fortunate for Yorkshire and 
Lanca.shire. The Wupper is one of their best foreign 
markets. All kinds of dre.ss materials—wool, silk, cotton 
and mixed ; dress accessories, particularly braids, trim¬ 
ming;.', ribbons, embroidery, laces and buttons; carpets, 
ern'toins, and other furniture stuff's; dyes and chemicals— 
these are the staples. But there are also rubber and leather 
goods, gold, silver, copper and aluminium wares, textile 
machinery, paper, soap, oilcloth, wall-papers, stained-glass, 
and many others. The factories, as a rule, are small and 
consequently very numerous. Many are also old. There 
are some fine new mills at the far end of Barmen, but 
modem buildings are the exception. The factories are 
placed aU along the river on both banks, with their backs 
to it, and aU their refuse runs into the stream. The view, 
once hidden, but now revealed by the hanging railway. 
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wliicli ninM betw,een them, is altsolntely liorriWe. The 
mills are not so bad, but the dye and chemical works arc 
most odbnsive. The development of those industries’dates 
from 1785, when the secret of turkey red was ac()uired, 
the discovery of aniline colours gave it a great impetus, 
and the subsequent immense expansion of industrial 
chemistry in Germany has nowhere been more actively 
a,j)plied. In particular Elherfeld has the honour of housing 
the renowiTed “Farben Fabriken’’ Company, at whose 
enormous works, 160 expert chemists are said to be em- \ 
])loyed. Among other blessings showered upon the world 
by their labours, are constant additions to the interminahle 
scries of synthetic and other new drugs, including those 
anodynes and sedatives which are largely fesponsible for 
the increasing prevalence of “neurasthenia” and inebriety 
among women of the upper olassea 

Now these works are doubtless good for trade, but tluy 
have their seamy side, and it does not need much looking 
for. The Wupper has already suffered some indignities be- 
forc it enters Barmen, but so great is the volume of pure 
water brought down from the hills by the rapid little 
stream that it is still (juite clear. The tijit darkens 
steadily as it passes mill after mill, and by the time it 
reaches Elherfeld it is fairly black; but the filth continues 
to be poured in. Every factory adils its shameless contri¬ 
bution—red, blue, yellow, purple—varied by drains 
carrying the surface water from the town, mingled 
with the household slops that meander freely down the 
gutters in the side streets. The stream emerges opaque, 
slimy, black as ink, with a foul iridescent scum; and in 
that condition it wanders away down the lovely wooded 
valleys by Miingsten and Burg, which it pollutes with its 
disgusting presence. It is half solid with filth, and its 
Iwnks are covered with a deposit of black and stinking 
slime. We cannot boast on the subject in England, but 
even the unfortunate river Aire, after running tn(v gantlet 
of Shipley, Bradford, Leeds, and other towns, is nothing 
like the Wupper. It is the mast damnably ill-used running 
vyater ill the world. It should be a thing of beauty and de¬ 
light ; it is a black disgrace and a public nuisiince. Pre- • 
siimably this ini(juity is permitted to continue unchecked 
11 
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bocaiiso those who perpetrate it control the conduct of 
public affairs; but if the chemical works'instead of hoast- 
iii}; oi the number of chemists they employ and the millions 
of capital they have invested, would apply the knowledge 
of the one and some 'small portion of tlii; other to dis¬ 
posing of their refuse and aljating the nuisance, they might 
command more respect than it is possible to pay them at 
present 

There is some hope of it, perhaps; for as I have said, 
the place is improving. Indeed, there are^ signs of it oven 
in the river. Evidently innumerable drains used to empty 
into it which now do not 'The sewage i.s, I believe, carried 
down below, which is better than running it tlu-ough the 
town Drainage and the disposal of sewage are still among 
the weak points of Gcrmaii towns, although great improve- 
me.nts have been effected in these respects. Household slops 
running in the gutters are a common sight There is no 
serious harm in it, but it is extremely unsightly. The 
streets are a weak point in other respects; the paving is 
g<!nerally of the roughest, and that is markedly the case 
here. There is mucli room for improvement also in the 
way of smoke-prevention, which does not seem to be at¬ 
tempted. The heavy pall hangs in the valley, particularly 
at the lower end of Elberfeld, and spoils the remnants of 
what must have been a beautiful scene before the chimneys 
multiplied. It is inexcusable, because it is not caused by 
foundries or furnaces. There is probably no spot where the 
handiwork of nature has been so badly mai-red, for the 
Monongahela Valley could not have been beautiful even 
before. Mr. Carnegie went there. As one enters the lower 
end of Elberfeld by the hanging railway and glides over 
the blackened river through file iron work cage made by its 
beams and girders, past the forest of chimneys and the (iis- 
coloured, dilapidated factory walls with the tall gaunt tene¬ 
ment houses looming through the smoke in the background 
and cli^pbing up th^e hillside, the hideousness of it all is 
heightened by the gracious sweep of the hills, the glimpse 
of woods on their heights above the belt of bricks and 
smokcj and the rudi and turn of the water below. .Surely 
Elberfeld could do more to reconcile its industrial activity 
with the natural charm of its situation. 
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Vital Statistics OB' Elbbeiotld akd Babm&, 3901. 

• Deaths lyidei 

Births Deaths Excess one year per 
Population, per 1,000. per 1,000. of Births. 1,000 born. 

169,023 84-0 170 ‘IT'O 165 

143,688 33-2 16-3 16-9 158 

Tho proportion of illogitiniatc births was, as already 
iqentioned, 5'8 per cent, in Elberfeld, and 3'0 per cent, in 
Rarinen. * 

, Miscellansous Sta'hstics. *. 

Public , News- Free 

Police. houses. Gimrches. Theatres, papers. Libraries. 

230 496 — 3 8 1 

179 483 10 2 8 ,1 

Crefeld. 

The name is written with a K in official Govern- 
iiuiut documents and by the local Chaiidwr of Commerce, 
but with a C by the municipality and generally by the 
jmblic;' so there is authority for both, and the stranger 
can take his choice. But, however the name is spelt, Cre- 
feld is a very curious place. It is a purely manufac¬ 
turing town, but totally unlike any other that I have seen 
in any country. In the first place there is no obvious 
reason why it should be the seat of manufactures at 
all. It is not near coal or running water or any such 
natural resource; nor is it on a great highway. It lies 
on the left side of the Rhine, but several miles from it, 
and about fifteen miles to the north-west of Diisseldorf, 
with which it is connected by a light electric milway 
running across a dreary and almost uninhabited plain. 
The site is perfectly flat. In the second place it is laid 
out in a very peculiar manner. The central part of the 
town is enclosed by four wide streets or boulevards, 
called the north, east, south and west “ walls,” which 
form a large rectangle; and the other streets aro»almost 
equally regular. The plan is on very modern linos, but 

' A German correspondent has written to me to say that it is just 
the other way about, but with the documents before me I stick to • 
my statement. His correction, however, is additional evidence that 
the spelling is optional. 

11 • 
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1,1 K! town is not. Tho building, again; is peculiar; the 
liousos are neither tlie wooden-beamed, green-shutter(«i 
Cf)ttagC8 of the smaller Rhineland towns and villages 
nor the many-storied blocks of modern urban Germany. 
They are small white houses of two or three storica 
There is a foreign air—Dutch or Flemish—about it. But, 
however this may be, it is a highly attractive place, 
clean and tidy, with plenty of trees, garde^>s and open 
spaces. Its aspect is modest, quiet, and freundlwh. 
Within the town the bustle of trade ds conspicuously 
absent and nothing is to be seen of factory life. Yet 
Gref eld is as completely a mill town as Oldham itself, 
and tho millij are hard by, ranged on the fringe of the 
streets—numerous, modem, red brick, business-like. They 
are chiefly devoted to the manufacture of silks and 
velvets, which form the great staple industry. Crefeld 
is the Lyons of Germany. 

Little is known of the early history of Crefeld or of 
the origin of its rather singular name, which has taken 
many forms in the past, but it is a fairly ancient place. 
Tho earliest authentic mention occurs in 1166; and the 
dignity of a Stadt was conferred in 1373 by Kaiser Kai'l IV. 
Crefeld must have been then a centre of some local 
importance; it had the right of holding the weekly and 
yearly markets which are still a great feature of the town 
life. The textile industry does not appear to have come to 
the front until the seventeenth century, when the manu¬ 
facture of linen was developed, if not introduced, by Mem- 
nonitc immigrants. Silk was introduced in the latter half 
of the same century by the Dutch family Van der Leyen, 
who settled m Crefeld and worked up the business with 
great energy and success. Under the fostering influence 
of Royal patronage, free imports of raw materials and a 
protective taritf against manufactured goods, the Leyen 
mills throve mightily until they came to employ 3,000 
worknien. These happy conditions passed away under 
French occupation in 1795; free competition with the 
manufactui'ers of France hit the German looms, just as it 
did the English at a later date wheii the duty on foreign 
aSks was abolislied. The re-establishment of Prussian rule 
ond the Zoll-tariff restored their nrosneritv. and led to a 
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great extension of the imlnstry. Hand looms have gradu¬ 
ally given way to* mechanical power, the number of mills 
has iucrease<l, 3nd other associated industries—particularly 
dyeing, the manufacture of colours and of textile machinery 
—have been developed. The follo^^irig figures show the 
average number of looms at work in the various branches 
(if the silk iiidustiy in 1892 and 1901:— 

■ • 1892. 1901. 

Hand looms .... 13,706 6,551 

Power looms, .... 4,816 10,208 

TIk' be.st known institution in Crefeld is the Textile 
School, whicli enjoys a wide renown. A silk-weavilig 
school has existcsl .since 1855, anil the presenJ building was 
ojiened in 188.8, when fewer rivals existed than to-day; 
but it still holds its own and attracts many students from 
other countries. It is a fine building, planned on a generous 
scale, with broad corridors, numerous and spacious rooms, 
and has an ample installation of machines, a library and an 
exceptionally complete museum. Like all German educa¬ 
tional institutions, it does not try to cover too much gi'ound 
—a mistake made by some technical .schools lioth in Eng¬ 
land and in America—but .specialises in a well-defined 
direction. It aims at teaching the Crefeld industries, and 
it tiiaches them thoroughly; but it takes account of new 
branches and helps to encourage them. The total number 
of students in the winter session of 1901-2 was 252, of 
whom 136 took the Sunday course, which is open to fore¬ 
men. In 1895 the institution was extended hy the addition 
of a dyeing and finishing school. The number of sttfdents 
in this department duri.ig the same ses.sion was seventy- 
two, of whom fifty-two had previously acquired practical 
knowledge in thi factory ; only ten came from the univer¬ 
sity or technical high school. Special attention is paid to 
the arthstic and scientific studies—design, colour and finish 
—which are of special importance in silk goods. Hie fees 
are £15 to Prussians, £22 128. to other Germans and £60 
to foreigners. Tlie products of the looms are sold ; in 1901 
they brought in upwards of £225. Besides teaching, the 
school uuilerfiikes the analysis of samples for the tnide and 
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f^ves information to manufacturers, who for their part 
support and encourage the institution from which they 
draw diheir expert skill There is no doubt tiiat it has been 
invaluable in maintaining the reputation and industrial 
efficiency of Crefeld in the face of severe and increasing 
competitioa In 1901 it cost the town £1,436, and the State 
double that amount. 

In 1870 the population of Crefeld was 68,000; in 1900 
it was 107,000. It is not increasing so rapidly as many 
of its neighbours. The curse of the textile town is on 
it, and the birth-rate is falling. In 1901 it was only 
28'5 per 1,000, or nearly (twenty below that of the iron 
to\fns just across the Rhine, Duisburg and Essen, and 
more than ten below that of its next door neighbour, 
the equally textile Munchen-Gladbach. To some extent 
this is offset by an exceptionally low death-rate, ]5'6 
per 1,000, which leaves the sufficient margin of 12'9 j)er 
1,000 excess of births over deaths. This is not the place 
to discuss the obscure and far-reaching problems involved 
in these matters; but it may be pointed out that a di¬ 
minished death-rate is not a matter of congratulation in 
so far as it is merely the sequence of a diminished birth¬ 
rate. That is certainly the case to some extent in Crefeld ; 
but apart from that the town is, no doubt, exceptionally 
healthy. The death-rate from consumption is among the 
lowest in the ninety-five chief towns of Germany, and that 
from typhoid actually the lowest. Among the causes of 
this fortunate state of things are an excellent water supply, 
superior housing conditions and good earninga I have 
already mentioned that the houses run small as houses go 
in these towns, and the people are therefore less thick on 
the ground. The average number of persons to each house 
is only fourteen, comjpared with 18-7 in Elberfeld, 18'9 
in Barmen and 19-5 in Diisseldorf. There does not ap- 
p^ear to have been so much difficulty about housing in 
Crefeld^ and, though rents are high, neither the town 
nor employers have been forced to do much in this 
direction. There is one Workmen’s Dwellings Associa¬ 
tion, founded in 1900. It has put up buildings to house 
128 families in flats of three to five rooms. The rents 
are from eighty to eighty-four marks per annum, or 
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Is. 6kL to Is. 7^(1. a week for each room. Rent olsc- 
whore in the town is considerably higher. 

With regard to earnings, the silk mills afl'ord enfploj'- 
ment to many girls and women, and consequenti}’ the 
family takings are good. They *iro employed both in 
weaving and in winding, but particularly the latter, 
which is generally done entirely by girls. A manu- 
fjjctui-er who was ac(|uaint(sl with Bradford iiiformed me 
that tb(^ giUs are betttir paid in Crefeld. Weavers cjin 
earn up to 36s.^ a week, but that is exceptional. The • 
pl.iee has been hit by the prevailing depre.ssion which 
set in in 1900, but leas severely than its iron and steel 
neighbours. It has also felt the effects of hostile tariffs, 
j)arti(adarly the American; but on the otfier hand the 
iiome market has expanded. Silk is an article of luxuiy, 
and as the standard of wealth has risen in modern Ger¬ 
many such articles have come more in demand Crefeld 
still (!Xports, but the home trade, which was only 3146 
|KT cent, in 1878, had become 55’41 per cent, in 1901. In 
spilo of depr(!8,sion the town wears a prosperous look. 
There' is a public-house to every 274 inhabitants, and I 
have bion told that the factory hands drink one-third 
of their wages. That is, no doubt, too sweeping an as¬ 
sertion ; but that it is not entirely a libel I have had 
some ocular proof. The factories are not large, but 
modern and good in every respect. I have nowhere 
Seen a more admirably appointed mill tlian that of 
Messrs. Krahnen and Gobbers—a model of cleanliness, 
order and attention to light, air and sanitary arrange¬ 
ments. A great deal of the machinery in use tii Cre¬ 
feld still comes from England—not so mucli looms, which 
are now made largely in Gennany, as dyeing and printing 
machinea 

The population is cliiefly Catholic; of the elementary 
schools thirty-five are Catholic, nine Evangelical and oms 
Jewish. In addition to the usual higher schools ^nd the 
royal textile schools already described, there are continua¬ 
tion schools, trade and art handwork schools, and a com¬ 
mercial school maintained by the Chamber of Commerce, 
with a department for giifs. The number of male students • 
in the summer session of 1901 was 369, of whom 314, or 85 
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per cent., came from the elementary sc]ij()ols; on the girls’ 
side there were 156. They are taught arithmetic, &ok- 
keepflig, French, shorthand and typewriting. 

Crefeld is connected hy railways with Cologne, Cleve, 
Duisburg and Muneheii-Gladbach, and, as already .stated, 
with Diisseldorf by an electric line. It returns a Central 
member to the Reichstag. 

Vital Statistics op Orepbld, 1901. j 

Deaths under 

' Births Deaths Excess, one year p€*r 

Population, per 1,000. per 1,000. o£ Births. 1,000 bom. 

107,762 28-8 f5-7 13*1 177 

Of the hirths 5‘2 per cent were illegitimate. 

Miscbllasboob Statistics. 

Police Public Free 

Force, houses. Churches. Thoatre«i. palters. Bibraiy. 

125 398 8 2 U\ 1 

MuNCIIEN-QLAHIiACH. 

This town witli a double name—commonly written M. 
Qladbach, to distinguish it from another Oladbach in the 
Rliine Province—is the centre of the cliiet cotton manufac¬ 
turing district in Prussia, (lemiaiiy is not pre-eminently 
famous for this industry, which is still in a eomjiarativoly 
early stage of development, and conseijuently the town is 
but little known to the world ; but it has a particular in¬ 
terest for tliat reasoa Here is to be seen a branch of 
manufacture in which Germany does not yet excel; and the 
manner of its cultivation and growth is worth noting. 

In 1860 the population was about 17,000; it is now 
over 60,000, and the increase is due to cotton. There has 
hardly been a more rapid development in the Suuthein 
States of America. And Gladbach is only tlie centre of a 
large district more or less given up to the manufacture of 
cotton with the usual allied businesses. Between 1882 and 
1895 tBe number of persons employed in the cotton industry 
in Rhineland increased from 20,160 to 36,026, a far more 
rapid rise than in any other part of Gennany. The town 
its^f is old, though tlio indiustry is young. It lies rather 
pictm’esquely on a hill. Here a church is said to liave been 
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built ill 793; and on ite destruction a couple of centuries 
later a second took its place, together with a Benedictine 
allbey which was ruled by a succession of forty-six fibbots 
down to the Napoleonic occupatioiL The name Munchen is 
supjxised to be derivei.1 from the monks (Moiiche) who were 
so long connected with the place. The old minster church 
remains yet, a stately object, looking down from the steeji 
(^scarpment of the hill upfin the factories spread out below; 
the crypt dates from 972, and the nave from the twelfth 
century. A more striking clueonologieal and architectural' 
contrast is seldom seen. The old monastery buildings are * 
now munieipal offices. This did |iart of the town stands 
apaii from the mills, whieh are spread out on the low 
ground to the south and east at the foot sf the hill and 
constitute with their workmen’s colonies, parks and schools 
a new quarter. The cotton industry appears to have been 
brought to Gladbach—which lies on the left side of the 
Rhine, about equi-di.Htant from Crefeld and Diisseldorf and 
not much further from Cologne—by manufacturers from 
the Wuppor Valley, who found it convenient for political or 
liscal reasons at the beginning of last century to transfer 
their cotton business to the other side of the Rhine. Olad- 
liach probably attracted them because it had a good labour 
market on account of the old hand-linen industry which 
had long flourished there, but latterly fell on evil days. At 
that time the spinning and weaving of cotton alk) was 
entirely done by hand. The first mechanical spinning 
plant was only put up in 1845, and spinning is still the 
weakest spot. In 1895, however, there were in the Glad- 
bacli district over 400,000 spindles at work. This is, of 
course, a trifle to Oldham with its 12,000,000 spindles; but 
then Oldham has been much longer at it and concentrates 
more on spinning, whereas Gladbach has a larger proportion 
of looms running. There is no doubt that Germany means 
to go forward with this branch of textiles ; and an earnest 
of her intention is to be found in the new techniqpl school 
opened in 1901 at a cost of £30,000. This is the latest 
thing of its kind, and in some respects surpa-sses any other 
that I have seen in Germany, England or the Lnited 
States. It concentrates its energies upon the cotton pro- • 
ces^, and is divided into three separate sections: (1) 
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Spinning; (2) weaving; (3) <lyoing and, finishing. The 
dass-rooms are housed in a handsome, red-hrick building, 
and th*e practical installation ad,joining is laid but as a aiuall 
mill, driven by a steam-engine of 120 horse-power. It is a 
model in all its appointments, lit from the i-oof, ,steam- 
warmed, provided with electric light and the most nieent 
methods of ventilation. In the spinning section courses are 
held for manufacturers, managers and overseens. Tin; 
course lasts one year, and consists of forty-twd weeks of 
fcaty-four hours each. Sixteen out of the forty-four hours 
"are devoted to practical work. Students must be not less 
than sixteen years old and 'have, had a good school educa¬ 
tion ; it is preferred that they shall have had a year’s 
previous experience in practical work. The fees for the 
full course are £10 for Germans and £50 with £3 entrance 
fee for foreigners. The yearly fee for the workmen’s 
course is SOs. It is interesting to note that in the carding 
process the machines taught are those of Howard & Bul- 
longh, Dobson & Barlow, Hetherington, Tweedales & 
Smaley, Platt, Lord, Asa Lees and the Elsassische Mas- 
chinenbau Gesellschaft; in mule-spinning those of Parr 
Curtis, Asa Lees, Dobson and Barlow, Platt and Threlfall. 
Lancashire still heads the world in cotton macliinery at any 
rate. They spin up to eighty counts in the school, and 
there seems to be no reason why they should not spin up to 
1.50 or more with the aid of sprinklers, as they do at New 
Bedford, Maasaehusetts. Skill is the thing lacking, and 
that they are determined to arajuire. It is only a matter 
of time; we may expect to see the art of fine spimiing 
masteued in Germany by-and-by, as others have been mas¬ 
tered by degrees. The other two sections of the school 
have very much the same conditions, except tliat the dyeing 
and finishing course lasts two years. The mill undertakes 
work for the trade, and thus to some extent realises the 
Conditions of commercial production. 

Anoljier sign of industrial enterprise not far from the 
school is a large colony of workmen’s houses erected by 
the local building society. They are of difierent sizes, 
but the most frequent type is a semi-iletached, two-storied 
building, containing four families. They all have gardens 
and ample space about them. The yearly rent f^ a 
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rlwclliiif' of four rooms is £8, or about ;ts. 6(1. a week, which 
is very low for a’ really good house such as these are, and 
much less than in other parts of the town. The Sbciety 
gives workmen facilities for purchasing tludr houses, and a 
large numl)er do so. Down to the dnd of 1902 it had built, 
since 1869, 615 hoasos for sale and thirty-one larger ones, 
housing 7,800 persons in all. A good many houses have also 
Iwm built by employers, notably the firm of F. Brandts, 
who have ])rovided many tonevolent institutions for their 
hands, including a park and, playground, which is open - 
to the jmblic. The rent for a dwelling of five rooms in ' 
thc.se houses is £7 J.0s. per Annum. Taken altogether 
the housing in Gladbach is decidedly above the average; 
rents are cheaper, and there is less over-crowding. The 
mills, many of which belong to companies, are also good. 

In otlier resjxicts the exmditions of industrial life are 
favourable. There are at least two public parks and an 
admirable set of public baths. These institutions figuri! 
|irominently in most German industrial towns, and are 
splendidly e(iuipped -with largo swimming baths, numer¬ 
ous and varied private bath-rooms, medicinal liaths, .steam 
engiiKj.s, electric light, and so on. They are kept beau¬ 
tifully clean, and often have their own water supply’ 
from an artesian well. To any one who remembers the 
Ge.nnany of old—when no one could swim, bathing was 
(bought a proof of insanity and washing a dangerous 
eccentricity—^no change is more remarkable than the con¬ 
version in this respect. It is largely due, no doubt, to the 
teaching of hygiene, but also t(j military training. The 
daily bath is still exceptional in any cla.s8 of society, but 
German workmen and factory hands are cleaner than 
our own, during the week at least The sergeants take 
care of that in barracks, and the habit sticks. 

About five-sixths of the population is Catholic and the 
town is the headquarters of the “ Christian Trade Unions,” 
whose new.spaMr is published here. Their organisations 
are called “ Christian ” to distinguish them from the 
“ Social Democratic ” trade uniona They were- started 
in 1894 to meet the views of workmen who objected to 
the anti-Christian and revolutionary principles of Social • 
Democi’acy, and their aim is to improve the condition of 
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fch(! workjxiople by bij^islative reforms and organised self- 
help, independently of political partiea They are counter¬ 
organisations to the other “ free” trade unions in so far as 
the latter allow themselves to be exploited by the Social 
Democratic political party. Further details of this interest¬ 
ing movement will be given under the head of trade unions; 
it is merely mentioned here in connection with the town. 
At the recent election the Social Democratic candidate for 
this constituency was defeated by an immense majority. 

Gladbach is connected by railway with Diisseldorf, Cre- 
feld, Cologne and Aachen, and is the centre of a considerable 
traffic. For the re.st it is art unpretending, busy little town, 
with iiTegnlar streets and low houses, rather raggetl and 
unkempt on the outskirts, but not without attraction. 

ViTAi. Statistics op M. (ii.adbach, 1901. 

Deaths under 

Births Deaths Kxuess one year per 
Population, per 1,000. per 1,000. of Births. 1,(X)0 born. 

rj8,532 89-4 lH-7 20*7 20C 

or Uio liirihs 41 j>er cent, were ille^^itimate. 
MiscFJiMNEOu.s Statistics 

I’uhlic News- Free 

hoii8<>s. Churches. Theatre. papers. IJbrary. 

212 10 Winter — 

Season. 

SOI.INOKN. 

In Sol ingen one enters a different world. It docs not 
resemble any of the towns previously described, but has a 
peculiar interest of its own. Tlie reputation of the little 
place goes back to the Middle Ages, and as it stands to-day 
it takes one back to them ; it produced the same wares 
then, and to a certain extent it pniiluced thorn under the 
same conditions. No industrial town lias been so little 
modernised, in spite of the appearance of the factory and 
the building society’s activity. 

SoliAgen lies among the hills of the Berg country, 
almost due south of Elberfeld and on the road to nowhere. 
This country has great charm in a quiet way, and is very 
i little known. If I remember right, Baedeker passes it over 
with contemptuous and ill-ileserved bi'cvity. But Ei^lish 
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Force. 
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tioliday-maktirH who do ttot always want to f;o whore every 
one else goes^night well turn aside here iiLstead of rjishing 
on to the Upper Rhine or some other cockneyfied play- 
(Tround. It is only a few miles l)<;yond Diisseldorf, which 
is but thirteen hours from London. I commend it to pedes¬ 
trians and sketchers. They will find a land of deep winding 
valleys thickly dothed with wood, picturesque villages and 
old-fashioijed inns, running water everywhere, and, tucked 
away among the hills, artificial but charming lakes of blue 
water made by damming up the valleys to form reservoirs.. 
For central points there are tlm noble Schloss at Burg, the 
model of a niodiaeval stronghold, and the Dom at Altenburg, 
the rival of Cologne, hidden away as it is in the heart of 
the country. These details have something to do with 
Solingen and its neighbours in more ways than one. The 
hill-reservoirs supply them with water; the power obtained 
from the streams explains the selection of this neighlwur- 
hood for the cutlery industry, which was originally intro- 
iluced by the great noble, Graf von Berg, whose family 
scat was the Schloss of Burg. The brooks, which arc 
innumerable, turned the cutler’s grindstone or workc<l the 
forgo; and to this day more than one of these lovely 
valhiys is but a series of little rimal factories extending 
for miles, one below the other, each with its head of water. 
The whole country.side is filled with iron and steel hand- 
industries, and the two capitals are Solingen and Remscheid. 
They lie on either side of the deep valley of the Wupper, 
into which the smaller streams find their way. The former 
is the head(iuarters of the cutlery, the latter of the file- 
cutting industry. There are many minor centres, such as 
Ronsdorf, Cronenberg and Liittringhausen; their spires rise 
against the sky-line, for it is a peculiarity of this country 
that the towns are on the high ground; they look at each 
other across the valleys. So it is with Solingen and Rem¬ 
scheid The railroad which joins them crosses the valley 
at Mungsten by the famous high-level bridge, wiiich was 
opened in 1897. It leajis the river by a single span 520 feet 
long and 348 feet above the bed of the stream. The view 
from the bridge is striking. The only blot on the scene is 
the unfortunate Wupper, which still carries the foul burden* 
of Elberfeld’s refuse and trails its inky slime—a broad, 
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black sewer—through the greeu woods for miles and iniles 
past cottage and castle. The clear little brooks, hurrying 
down from the side valleys, disappear for ever in its filth; 
all beauty and romance die at its poisonous touch. How 
long are people here going to put up with this abomination ? 

Solingen fits well with the neighbourhood. It is de¬ 
lightfully old-fashioned and remote, a maze of little 
crooked hilly streets, queer turns and comers; full of 
houses small and low—really cottages—greeh-shuttered, 
laced with timber beams or faced with slates. It has a 
population of 46,000 or so. and is the centre of a popu¬ 
lous district; so we must call it a town, a busy, brisk and 
cheerful country tovra, though it has rather the character¬ 
istics of a large village. Sheffield must have been like this 
once long ago. The people are all engaged in the cutlery 
traile or minister to it; about 29,000 are employed in and 
about Solingen. They make knives and forks, scissors and 
swords. The art is believed to have been brought from 
Damascus by Graf von Berg on his return from the 
Crasades; but an alternative theory traces it to importa¬ 
tion from Styria. However this may be, Solingen work¬ 
men early acquired a wide reputation and sometimes 
took their skill far afield. One of the names found 
on old Toledo blades is German and still borne by cutler 
families in the place. The art was jealously guarded 
by the old guilds—the smiths, temperers, grinders, and 
finishers—who strictly limited the apprentices and the 
output. Every master had to have a trade mark, which 
was registered by the local authority, nailed up on the 
church d(K)r and had a legal validity.- The famous sign 
of the Twins dates from 1731, when it was registered by 
Peter Henckels ; it has been borne by the same firm ever 
since. Their factory is the largest in the place ; but out 
of 2,000 workmen only 800 are employed in the works; 
the remaining 1,200 work at home. This is the rule; the 
great bulk of the industry is carried on at homo, as in old 
times, on the “ chamber system ”. It is encouraged by the 
local authority, which provides the men with gas and 
electric power, in lieu of the old water wheels It has 
‘ thus been preserved and develojied alongside of the 
factories, which first came in during the last century and 
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lujlpcd to revive tlie trade which had come to grief during 
the French OQpupatioa (How often one hears the^same 
story of Prussian industries!) 

I have had no opportunity of oteerving the conditions 
under which this “ dangerous ” trade is carried on at home; 
liiit they cannot be worse than those prevailing in the tene¬ 
ment chambers at Sheffield, and are probably better. In 
1898 the Government Factory Department at Diisseldorf 
issued a special order in consequence of the prevalence of 
phthisis among the griiidera In the ten years 1885-95 
72'5 per cent, of the deaths among knife-grinders in the 
Solingen district were due to phthisis, against 35'3 per 
cent, for the rest of the population over 14 years of age; 
and an official medical examination showed thht out of 1,250 
grinders, only eighty-five were over forty five years old. 
These facts, wliich are all the special information I have on 
the subject, hardly warrant any conclusion without further 
iletails; and I notice that the death-rate from consumption in 
Solingen for 1901—namely 3‘1 per 1,000—although above 
the average for German towns, is exceeded elsewhere—for 
instance: Breslau, 3 4; Ludwigshafen, 3'4; Treves, 3'2; and 
Heidelberg, 3'2. The average for the whole of Germany 
in 1892-1900 was 2'4. One is therefore rather surprised 
that the Solingen figures are no higher; the place is fairly 
healthy, in spite of the occupation, as the general death- 
rate—18 per 1,000—sufficiently proves. As I have said, 
however, the departmental authority issued a special order 
relating to the installation of grinding shop and the 
removal of dust. In the Henckels Works the arrange¬ 
ments are quite atlmirablo. Great cleanliness is observed 
in the smallest details, light and ventilation are ample, 
extracting fans carry off the dust more efficiently than 
1 have ever seen it done anywhere else, and everything 
tending to raise dust is carefully eliminated as far as 
(jossible; the driving straps and wheels are lodged in a 
gallery or passage between two shops, and therefore out¬ 
side the room; me stones and emery wheels are protected 
by special and ingenious hoods. There are other factorie'' in 
the place equally good, and I should like to have the opinion 
of Sheffield manufacturers upon them. I know their opin- 
mn of German cutlery, and it would surprise those compla- 
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cent Englishmen who still think the word “ Cicruian ” is 
synonymous with “ inferior Cheap and inferior cutlery 
is turned out at Solingen, but the (lerman manufacturers 
also produce goods of first-rate quality, and are able to 
compete with Sheffield on their merits. I should not 
venture to say so on my own judgment, but my authority 
for the statement is the highest. That they turn out very 
beautiful things cannot be denied; I have seen exquisite 
specimens of damascened, inlaid, and other fancy work. 
I recently bought a pocket-knife for a, boy in London. 
After looking at a great piauy patterns I picked one out 
and asked: “ Whore does’ this come from ? Solingen ? ” 
The man did not know what I meant but said: “ That is 
by a German maker ”. “ Ah! I tliought so; it is from 
Solingen.” “ Well,” said the man apologetically, “ tliey are 
much better finished than these ma<le in Sheffield,” And 
it was true. The superior Solingen cutlery is not cheap; 
the material is the best crucible .steel made from Swedish 
iron, the same as Sheffield uses. An extraordinary thing 
about the cutlery trade is the almast incredible variety of 
knives made. At the Suffolk Works in Sheffield, for in¬ 
stance, they have 10,000 different patterns on the books, 
and will be actually making 3,000 to order at the same 
time. I found just the same thing at Solingen ; Henckels 
have 9,000 patterns for Germany alone. Every trade, 
every country and even every district has its own knives ; 
the Somerset ploughboy wants a different knife from the 
Yorkshire ploughlwy, and now patterns are constantly 
coming out; the Suffolk Works liave averaged ten new 
patterns a week for two years. This is a trade which will 
not be standardised, and that is one reason why America 
has hitherto failed to compete. Let the fact be noted to 
the credit of European alertness and attention to the needs 
of the market. 

The cutlers of Solingen are highly organised in all 
branches of the trade, thouj^i I do not find them down on 
the lists of any of the large trade federations. The em¬ 
ployers also are organised, and there is a joint machinery 
for'settling disputes and prices, similar to that of the 
Lancashire cotton spinners. Boys are usually taken as 
ifppjaentiees; this is looked after by the unions, who limit 
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the numbor. Very few j^irln are omployed. Wajfes are 
very much tj^e same as in Sheffield. The appeart^pee of 
the facUny has set up the usual liousiiif; difficulty, wliieh 
lias been met by building societies. They borrow money 
from the Laudesbauk of the province, and the town guaran¬ 
tees 3 per cent, interest. The hou.ses built are of two 
kinds: (1) Small houses for minor officials; (2) larger ones 
eontaininjr four to six families of workmen. 'I’he average 
weekly rent is about Is. 6d. a room. Many of the woi’k- 
jiwiple in the district own their houses ; and it is the cus-, 
tom of the place for them to keep a goat, the “ piwr man’s 
cow ”. • There are 14,000 goats in the Solingon district. 

The jKipulation is mainly Evangelical, in the proportion 
of three to one. Although a comparatively small place, 
the town has been educationally in ailvancc of many of its 
larger neighbours, and adojited compulsory continuation 
.schooling sixteen years ago. ISolingeu is one of the con¬ 
stituencies which went over to Social Democracy at the 
election of 1!)03. 

ViTii. Statistics of Solinobn, 1901. 

Ileaths iiDilor 

llirtliH Deaths Plxccss ol one year per 
Hiipiilation. per 1,000. per 1,000. Births. 1,000 bom, 

4a.77& 34 6 17-9 Ki-O 170 

Of the births 2'4 per cent, were illegitimate, 

MiSCRtLAHEOBB STATISTICS. 

Police. Publio-houses. Churches. Theatres. 

31 328 — None, 

Seven towns have now been described in considerahle 
detail. They have been selected in order to represent a 
number of different industries and to give a fair general 
idea of the conditif'ns of life in some leading Prus.sian 
manufacturing communities. The list might bo indefi¬ 
nitely e.xtended, and in every town added some varia¬ 
tions and peculiarities would be noted; but ther^ would 
be a great deal more of mere repetition, and even if 
space permitted 1 do not think much would be gained 
by it Anything like a comprehensive list is quite out of 
the question; the number of towns and villages engaged * 
in manufactures is far too great to permit even of the 
12 
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scanty treatment of a gazetteer in detail. One must 
make a selection, and I have done so to the best of my 
judgment. The places described, however, although very 
varied, are all in one Government district, anil I will, there¬ 
fore, add a few notes oil Aachen and on .some of the We,st- 
phalian towns, of which Dortmund is the mast important. 

Aachen. 

Aachen, better known to English readers as Aix, is 
the capital of the most westerly division of the Rhine¬ 
land. It lies hard on the Belgian frontier and on the 
main line from Bruasols to Cologne. It is separated 
from the manafacturing Rhine district of Diisseluorf by 
an extensive stretch of flat agricultural country, which 
gives way to hills and woods near Aachen. Tlie town 
itself lies on hilly ground and in the neighbourhood of 
extensive coalfielda Of its famous historical past I need 
say nothing, except that the principal remains—the min¬ 
ster, town hall, central ring formation, and one or two 
old gates—^give it considerable dignity and interest. The 
town hall is especially fine. Although the liody of the 
building dates from the fourteenth century, it is more 
commanding and impressive than the most ambitious 
modem town hall I have seen, which is, I should say, 
that of Philadelphia. It overlooks the market-place, whidi 
on market days presents a busy and characteristic scene. 
Covered markets are much less common in German than 
in English industrial towns; perhap the more settled 
weather makes them leas necessary; but the old-fashioned 
pen-air booth markets are held regularly, as they have 
been for centuriea They form a picturesque element in 
the life of the people, and have an attraction for house¬ 
wives which the co-operative store wholly fails to replaca 
It is human nature, immemorial and unchanged among 
the people—that rock whereon economic theories are per¬ 
petually foundering. 

As a modem town of medium size Aachen is well- 
ordered and comely enough. Its waters still attract 
some 70,000 visitors annually, of whom 20 per cent, are 
Englisli. The population is about 136,000, overwhelm- 
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itigly Cafcliolic (about twelve to one), and not fjrowing so 
fast as that of most of the industrial centres previously 
described. The natives have a character for f.'aicty and 
humour; they vie with Colojjne and Diisseldorf in the 
annual plunge into licensed insanity that lasts for three 
days at carnival time. For the rest of the year they are 
as industrious as their neighbours. As regards manu¬ 
factures, Aachen is largely a woollen town; it spins and 
weaves and dyes woollen and worsted good.s, and it sup¬ 
ports a textile school especially devoted to those branches 
of manufacture. The present school was built in 1888-90. 

It is divichid into four departmwits : (1) Weaving, (2) spin¬ 
ning, (3) finishing, (4) dyeing; and aims, like the Gladbaeh 
school, at providing practical experience on, a commercial 
scale by manufacturing for the trade, for which it has the 
rei|uisite installation. Its strong point is dyeing. The 
conditions of study are very much the same as those in 
the .similar schools previously described; but the couraes 
are somewhat shorter, and the foe for foreigners is only 
£40 a year. Evening courses are given to foremen and 
workmen for 30s. and 10s. per annum respectively. The 
la-esent number of students is about one hundred, of 
whom twenty-five attend the evening courses. A unhjue 
feature is a course of in.struction for women and girts 
in darning or making good defects in woven cloth. Tlie 
school, whicli was originally started in 1883 by private 
enterprise, is still partly supported by the “ Aachener As¬ 
sociation for the Promotion of Industry,” a remarkable 
society which dates from 1825 and now possesses a capital 
of over six millions sterling. Its revenues are devoted 
to the support of a large number of benevolent institu¬ 
tions and other public objects. In addition to the wool 
industry, Aachen is famous for the manufacture of needles, 
a trade introduced in the sixteenth century from the 
Spanish Netherlands, and so faithfully preserved and 
•leveloped that the town has almost a monopoly of the home 
market and is a formidable competitor in the markets of 
the world. Some of the factories are quite inside the town, 
but the majority are on the outskirte. The textile jiills 
numlier about one himdred, and employ some 15,000 work- • 
men. Just outside the city are the famous Kothe Erde 
12 * 
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iron and stool works ol‘ tlie Aaclioiior Hutten-Action- 
Yercia The equipment for the production and manufac¬ 
ture Of Bessemer and open-hearth steel is ohe of tlie most 
complete and modern in Europe. Aachen is the seat of the 
only “ Technischo Hochschule ” in the whole of llhinolaiid 
and Westphalia, which seems somewhat singular consider- 
ng their pre-eminent industrial importance. 

ViTAr. Statistics op Aachkn, 1901. , 

Deaths under 

Dirtlis Deaths Excess of one year per 
Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. Dirths. 1,000 Ixirn. 
i:iC,ii75 .Sl-G ^20-2 14-4 214 

' Dortmund. 

Dortmund is the commercial capital of Westphalia and 
a place of importance, though not the seat of a provincial 
Government. It lies in the great coal basin which, as I 
have alreaily pointed out, runs due east from the Rhine, 
where the river Ruhr joins it, and is the actual liegetter of 
that remarkable chain of iron towns—Ruhrort, Duisburg, 
Oberhausen, Essen in the Rhine province and Bochum, 
Hagen, Horde Dortmund, Hamm, and others in West- 
phalia—that form one of the greatest assets in Ger¬ 
many’s wealth and industrji. It is in this series of towns 
that the Social Democratic party obtained such a large 
accession of votes in the last election to the Reichstag. 
Nor is the reason far to seek, if the mere observer of social 
conditions, apart from politics, may be allowed to have an 
opinion. The population consists mainly of coal-miners and 
iron-workers; and these are the backbone of the trade 
unions which have been sedulously cultivated by the Social 
Democratic party for years. Further, it is just these in¬ 
dustries that were most affected by the depression of trade 
■vvhich set in in 1900 and lasted until recently. Many wore 
thrown out of work and a great many more reduced to 
short tilne. At a large trade union meeting of miners held 
in Hie spring of 1903, it was stated that the earnings of 
half the membership had fallen 73 per cent since 1900. 
The men were just in the humour to vote for a political 
patty which promises them a great improvement in their 
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condition, w)>other they believe in the promises or not. It 
shuids for change of some sort. 

Such is the region of which Dortmund is the centre. 
The town is svirrounded by coal mines, coke-ovens and iron¬ 
works, and is the terminus of the Dortraund-Ems Canal, a 
fine engineering, but not, I believe, a commercially success¬ 
ful, undertaking. The population, which has increased very 
rapidly of late years, now numbers about 146,000, of whom 
rather morfl than half belong to the Evangelical communion. 
The industrial development has taken place on the out¬ 
skirts of the town. The central part is old and interesting, 
and of mucli the same type as jfachen, for Dortmund, too, 
lias a history. It was a walled city from very ancient 
times, a Hansa town and the seat of the ftiighty Fehm- 
gericht. The old walls are now exchanged for wide boule¬ 
vards, but I notice that towns of this class are generally 
loss well provided with parks and open spaces than those 
with a less stirring past. Dortmund is officially important 
as the seat of the head post office of the province, and it 
derives from this distinction the advantage of possessing a 
magnificent building. The State generally houses itself 
well in Prussia, and the post ofiices are particularly hand¬ 
some and solid structures; but the Dortmund head office is 
(|uite exceptional. I have nowhere seen anything of the 
kind so fine. There are some other good buildings, includ¬ 
ing a very interesting old guildhall and a similar restored 
town hall, no longer used. Educationally the only point to 
bo noted is a technical school of engineering. Like the 
other iron and coal towns, Dortmund has a very high birth¬ 
rate. Here lies the assurance of Germany’s strength*—her 
abundance of childrea Truly she has her quiver full of 
them. In the country coal districts the birth-rates are still 
higher, and sometimes go up to 60 per 1,000. The condi¬ 
tions of life seem very good in the rural coal region about 
Dortmund. The collierslive in single cottages with ganlens, 
very tidy and clean-looking, and stretches of cultiva^d land 
separate each pit settlement from the next. The West¬ 
phalians are a race of great character, reminding onein many 
respects of the Yorkshire folk, just as their land strongly 
resembles Yorkshire ; they are very independent, reserved 
self-willed and conservative—a sturdy, vigorous stock. 
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VlTAl, STATIS'I’ICB ok Dojitmuhjj, 11X)1. 

Deaths undiir 

* Birthu Doailia Kxcossof* one year per 

Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. Kirtlia. ],0('K)liom. 

146,408 43-0 ^ I'J-'J 231 190 

Of the births 4'5 were illegitimate. 

Next to Dortmund, the mo.st important town in the 
Westphalian manufactunng district is Bochum, with a 
population of about 67,000 (1001). It lies hqlf-way be¬ 
tween Essen and Dortmund on the main line and belongs 
to the same class of industrial community, being the seat 
of some of the largest ircin and steel works in Germany 
and of a number of sul>sidiary metal manufactures such 
as tubes and .wire. It owes its rise as a town, which has 
been very rapid, wholly to the development of those in¬ 
dustries ; and its appearance attests the fact, for few places 
in England present a more uncompromisingly coal and 
iron aspect. 

Hagen runs it hard in population, in industrial produc¬ 
tion and in smokiness. This is a town of 64,000 inhabi¬ 
tants, lying a little to the south, but in the Kuhr district, 
and with all the Ruhr character. I do not think any one 
who makes a tour of these places will contend that the 
prevention of industrial smoke is secured much more 
effectually in Germany than in England. My own im¬ 
pression is rather to the contrary, with some exceptions, 
though I readily admit that German towns are much 
brighter, cleaner, and le.ss dingy than English ones. But 
that difference is cliierty caused by the comparative absence 
of domestic, not of industrial, smoke, in consequence of the 
different mode of domestic warming. 

Where smoke-producing works are carried on they 
emit as much smoke as in England in proportion to their 
size and number. The works at Hagen are numerous and 
varied, but the chief products are the smaller iron and 
steel wares—tools, machine tools, hardware, spades and 
shoveW, files, saws, locks, screws, and so forth. It may be 
said to resemble the South Staffordshire towns in its in¬ 
dustrial character. The importance of Hagen is consider¬ 
ably chanced by its being the scat of the principal school 
of engineering in the district. Bochum has a mining and 
a met^lltu-gical school. 
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I will conclude this section with a table givinff the 
very remarkable vital statistics of the chief industrial 
centres in tBe Ruhr district. * 


VlTAI. Statihtios ,* 1901. 


Town 

• 


UirOiH 
per 1.000. 

i)oath8 
per],000. 

KxresB of 
Hirtbs. 

Deathfl 
under one 
year per 
1,000 
bom. 

Altori'Esaen. 

34,599 

540 , 

24*8 

29-3 

239 

liochum , 

66,917 

42*4 

251 

17'3 

184 

Dortimmd . 

146,408 

43*0 

19*9 

23-1 

190 

Duisburg 

95,350 

46*1 

21-2 

.24-9 

182 

}<j8sen . 

187,385 

46*1 

20-7 

25*4 

165 

Golsonkirchon 

37,560 

49-0 

25-0 

240 

190 

llagon. 

64,042 

39-2 

18*5 

20*7 

167 

Hamm. 

31,695 

39*4 

17*2 

22*2 

162 

Hitrde . 

25,822 

47-1 

20-5 

26*6 

185 

Miilhoim 

89,079 

89*0 

19-2 

19-8 

208 

OborhauHcn . 

43,547 

50*2 

20-7 

29*5 

221 


Moan 

45-0 

21-1 

23-9 

190 


The remarkable fact about these figures is the very 
high vitality of the population showa The group of 
towns may fairly be compared with the South Stafford¬ 
shire group in i^gland, which also have an exceptionally 
high birth-rate among English towns and are inhabited by 
a population engaged in very similar occupations though 
the coal-raining element is larger in Germany. The follow¬ 
ing are the comparative figures which speak foil* them¬ 
selves :— 

Mean Vital Statistics, 1901. 






Deaths 


Births 

Deaths 

Excess of 

under one 


per 1,000. 

per 1,000. 

Births. 

1.000 

bom. 

German group 

450 

2M 

28-9 

190 

English group 

34*8 

17-5 

17*3 

178 




m INDySTRIAL EFFICIENCY 
Saxony. 

ir the Rhine-Westphaliaii region just rleHa'if) 0 (i may be 
calloJ the Yorkshire of Germany, the kingdom of Saxony 
is its Lancashire. The population is nearly the same— 
4,202,216 (1900)—^and if not equally, at any rate chiefly, 
engaged in manufactures of a not dissimilar character, com¬ 
bined with a certain amount of mining. But in Saxony 
both the mining and the manufactures are more varied. 
Lancashire is virtually given up to cotton and coal; it 
spins, weaves, dyes and prints cotton for all the world, and 
makes machinery for doing Ahesc things; if they are taken 
away what is left amounts to very little, for various other 
once flourishing industries—paper, glass, watches and hats 
—are either decayed absolutely or have become relatively 
unimportant. Saxony is less dependent on a single article. 
Its mines produce silver, lead, copper, arsenic, bismuth, nickel, 
zinc, iron, and other things, besides coal, and its manufac¬ 
tures are very varied. Out of 550,000 work-people, 185,000 
are engaged in textiles, 81,500 in engineering and machinery, 
35,500 in the preparation of metals, 30,000 in papennaking, 
36,000 in clothing, 51,000 in mining and quarrying, 7,000 
m the production and smelting of ores, 6,000 in leather and 
5,000 in chemicals. The textiles alone show much diversity, 
liiey include the spinning and weaving of cotton, wool, 
worsted, jute, silk and linen into a great number of articles 
—cloth of different kinds, ladies’ dress materials, under¬ 
clothing, men’s neckties, furniture stuffs, carpets, curtains, 
thread—and the manufacture of lace, stockings and gloves 
of cotton and silk. These, with the machinery for produc¬ 
ing them, constitute the moat important branches of manu¬ 
facture. 'They are carried on in all the five districts into 
which the kingdom is divided. It is a veritable hive of 
industry, more thickly populated than any other section of 
Germany or than any other European country. The num¬ 
ber of inhabitants to the square kilometre is 280; the little 
principality of Reuse (the elder), which adjoins Saxony and 
is of the same' industrial character, comes next with 216, 
and then the Rhineland with 213 (though it should be noted 
that the density of the special industrial area of Rhine- 
Wusti)halia js much greater, reaching 1,639 at its highest 
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jmiiit). Eiifrland and Wales come just lx;twecn these two 
witli 215; atiil all three are a little behind Belgium, which 
has 229 and is the most densely populated country in 
Europe next to Saxony. The manufactures rather cluster 
round the larger towns, but are by no means confined to 
them. As in Lancashire and Yorkshire, they overflow, so 
to speak, into the smaller towns and villages, which in some 
districts form a continuous series of factory settlements, 
particularly •along the rivera It is, no doubt, largely due 
to the exceasive competition thus engendered that wagiis 
are so much lower hero than in Prussia. The Saxons are a 
prolific race ; from 1816 to 1900> they have maintained a 
iiigluT mean rate of increase than any other section of the 
German people. They have had to work veryjiard to keep 
their place; over and over again in the history of their in¬ 
dustries some staple branch on which they relied has been 
reduced by competition to an unremunorative level and has 
h(!en given up. Theirs is no story of facile conquest and 
.sudden industrial development, but of steady labour and 
unremitting effort. The Saxons are a bravo, solid, indus¬ 
trious and friendly folk. No one can help liking and 
respecting them. 

Chemnitz. 

The largest towns in Saxony are Leipzig (456,124), 
Dresden (396,146) and Chemnitz (206,913). The figures 
are from the census of 1900. The present population of 
Chemnitz is reckoned to be about 230,000. It is the 
most important manufacturing centre in the kingdom, for 
Dresden and Leipzig, though the seats of extensive manu¬ 
factures, are not primarily or principally industrial ^he 
one is the capital and the seat of Government; the other is 
the chief centre of trade. But Chemnitz is of the pure 
industrial type and the largest single town of that type 
in Germany, though Barmen and Elberfeld, which actually 
form one community, exceed it together. Chemnitz is often 
called the Manchester of Saxony, and the inhabitants Appear 
to fake some pride in the nickname; but in my opinion 
it is not very flattering and would be better applied to 
Leipzig. I have already described Manchester, and will 
merely repeat that however admirable the busy energy of 
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its inhabitants may be, no one can cal! it pleasatit to tbf 
eye. It has all the ilcfects of a fjroat city iti an o.xccjjtional 
(lcj;^i'oo—the crowilinj;, noise, vice, scjnalor and fjriinc —and 
they arc not relieved by pleasant country surroundings, 
which is the happier'cast; of the equally grimy and un¬ 
lovely Sheffield or Leeds or Elberfeld, Now Chemnitz 
bears no external resemblance at all to Manchester, though 
its industrial activity runs on similar lines. It is a clean, 
rather quiet place, not devoid of picturesquenesh. Its heart 
is a ring, once walled and towered; and a ring has always 
the flavour of a romantic past, though hardly a trace of 
the fortification remains.*' Chemnitz is an ancient place 
with a history very much like that of several towns already 
described. It began with a religious foundation in the 
Middle Ages, became a market town and trading centre, 
secured independence and self-government for a time, but 
went through the usual vicissitudes incidental to the quarrels 
or bargains of overlords. Of course the Thirty Years’ War, 
which figures somewhat monotonously in the history of all 
the larger German towns, did not spare a walled city lying 
on the high roads from Prague and Niirnberg to Leipzig 
and the north. In spite of all the regular visitations, 
however, Chemnitz continued to maintain and increase an 
industrial position first gained in the fourteenth century, 
very much sis Elberfeld gained hors, by securing a monopoly 
of the right to bleach the linen produced in the neighbour¬ 
ing villages; but, unlike Elberfeld, it has not destroyed the 
river to which it owes the origin of its prosperity and 
importance. The little Chemnitz still flows bright and clear 
through the town, and adds in no small measure to its 
attractiveness. 

As the industries and the population increased during the 
last century new streets were thrown out in all directions 
in an ever lengthening radius from the central ring. They 
are tidy streets of an unpretending character with quite 
good shops. There is something homely and friendly almut 
the whole place. The factories are not hidden away in the 
background, but are all about and very much in the fore¬ 
ground; yet they are singularly inoffensive. The atmo¬ 
sphere is clear and the buildings unblackened. The ground 
is varied, rising steeply to the Kassberg on the western side 
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of thft rivor, whicli flows duo north tlirouffh tho lioart of the 
town. The opcin spaas, jiiarkot places, jwrks, and so on, are 
unusually abundant and attractive. One of those is con¬ 
nected with the Schloss, which is really the old Benedictine 
Abbey, and now helonjjs to the city.’ Few towns, industrial 
or other, have sucli a eharmiufj playground so close at hand. 
'J’hero is a large sheet of water with an island, flower gardens 
a,nd walks, overhxiked by the Schlass, and on higher grounil 
at the back an extensive and wooded park. Another tine 
open space (juite in the" town is the SchiUer-platz, with a 
large market-place adjoining. Between them .stands, con- ' 
spiciious and imjx)sing, one of the'numerous modern churches 
which testify to the piety of Protestant Saxony and are not 
less striking than tho.se of the Catholic Rhineland noted 
alxjvo. This church was built in 1888; it has a lofty spire, 
and high up a clock dial illuminated at night, a welcome 
landmark to the stranger uncertain of his way. I owe no 
little gratitude to that church. Some other buildings on 
the Schillcr-platz are worth noting, as signs of the industrial 
character of tho place. At one end is the largest cotton 
mill in Saxony. Chemnitz is the headquarters of cotton- 
.s])inning; the first rude machine was set up there in 1782, 
and many efforts wore made to improve it, as the spinners 
found it impossible to obtain the stiperior machines of 
England and France. In those days the secrets of machinery 
appear to have been much more jealously guarded than they 
are now. One country would not allow its inventions to go 
to another, nor were foreign workmen or students allowed 
in the shops where sudi things were made. It was not 
until the nineteenth century that cotton-spinning machines 
wei'o brought into Saxony from England and Franca There 
was tho same trouble with wool-combing and spinning. 
The secret of the English machinery was first brought into 
Germany by a Thuringian manufacturer, who went to Eng¬ 
land to learn it disguised as a journeyman carpenter, fii 
this capacity he was able to study the constructioi^ and on 
his return he built himself a machine; but he also kept it 
to himself. The Saxon manufacturers failed to team the 
secret until about 1820, when they obtained macliiues from 
France. To this day spinners and combers are tho most “ 
jealous of all manufacturers, except cliemists, and many of 
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them will not allow their dearest friends to enter the mill. 
Such exclusiveness is quite as common in Enjfland as in 
Germany, but the trade in machinery is no longer kept 
close. Indeed, the prosperity of Lancashire and Yorkshire 
has for many years largely depended on the exportation 
of textile machinery; and the increasing independence of 
Germany in this respect is one of the most significant signs 
of her increasing industrial efficiency. 

No town has contributed more to that independence than 
Chemnitz. Its pride lies in the production of machinery 
and tools even more than in the textile branches of manu¬ 
facture. Some large works make it in certain lines the 
most important centre for machinery in Germany. The 
Sachsische MaHchinen Fabrik and the Chemnitzer Wei-kzcug 
Maschinen (macliine tools) Fabrik are known all over the 
world, and will be better known, unless I am much mis¬ 
taken. The workshops of Manchester, Oldham, Keighley, 
and other machinery centres have no more formidable com¬ 
petitors in the markets of the world. The rise of the 
Sachsische Maschinen Fabrik is a worthy counterpjirt to the 
story of Krupps. The beginning of machine building in 
Chemnitz dates from 1820, and the pioneer was a man 
named Haubold. He built the first steam engine in 1829, 
and to his workshop came one day a young mechanic named 
Richard Hartmann, in search of work. Hartmann was 
born in Elsass in 1809, and was not only an uncommonly 
good workman, but something of a genius. He got work 
at once at Haubold’s; but after a few years, having ideas 
in his head, he started a little workshop on his own account 
with .fhree joumeymea That was in 1837. In 1841 ho 
had got on so well that he moved into larger premises, 
where he employed seventy-six men, and the same year ho 
delivered his first steam engine. He then built himself a new 
factory and added locomotives to his output. The first was 
delivered in 1848. He next went on to build looms for the 
local industries, and in 1854 he set up his own foundry. 
This was alwut the time when the tide of fortune turned 
for Alfred Krupp and began to flow steadily onwarda 
Hartmann appears to have never looked back. He went 
on frdin one branch of engineering to another, adding 
machinery for mining, milling, all kinds of textile work 
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iuvl oUior raanufacturoH, besides macliiiie tools. In 1870 
he sold the works to a company for nearly half a million 
sterlinfT, but retained his connection with the concern, which 
continued to prosper an<l is still better known by his name 
than by that of the company which it bears. At the 
(iresent time when in full work it frivos erapIo 3 nncnt to 
aljout 5,000 men, and turns out all kinds of engines, 
locomotives, locomobiles, boilers, turbines, cranes, hammers, 
rails, tires,'rolling mills, machinery for mining, for saw 
and flour mills, for manufacturing paper, guns, torixsloes, 
and every kind of textile.s. They manufacture very largely 
for the export market and send their goods all over the 
world, 'riiis is not altogether the “ dumping ” of surplus 
juiMluction, for it has been going on verjf steadily for 
m.any years, lletween 1880 and 1890 the foreign orders 
amounhsl to nearly one-third of the whole. Dumping is a 
lihissed word, but Englishmen will be well advised not to 
trust too much to its con.solation.s. We have done a good 
deal of dumjiing of our own in our time, and then it was 
called legitimate trade ; but we do uncommonly little now 
in Chemnitz. The work.shops of the Sachsische Maschiiien 
Eiibrik contain a number of the beautiful automatic gear- 
cutting and screw-making machines by Brown and Sharpe, 
ol Providence, but only one solitary English machine, and 
that an old one. The works cover a great deal of ground, 
and the shops are admirable, well lighted, orderly and beauti- 
lully clean. A large new foundry, recently built, is a model. 
The only foundry I have seen equal to it is, oddly enough, 
that of Brown and Sharpe, but the latter is on a much 
smaller scale. 

Among the other prominent industi-ies of the town are 
hosiery and gloves, chiefly of cotton. Chemnitz is the 
headquarters of both trades, and among the firms whieli 
carry tiiem on is an English house, the Nottii^ham Manu¬ 
facturing Company, which has mills also at Leicester and 
Loughborough, I believe. The knitting machines we still 
ohiefl V English, and Eimland is one or the chief markets 
for the goods. The United States used to be a great 
customer, and still is to some extent; but the trade, wnieli 
unilerwent a great expansion about twenty years ago, has 
been liard hit, like many another, by the Dingle 3 f taritt! The 
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yarn is chiefly spun in Chemnitz and the neifrhbourhood. 
The work-people employed in the knitting mills are mostly 
girls and women, who make about 10s. a week. The em- 
ploynnmt is not arduous and seems to be healthy; the 
rooms are comfortable^ well ventilated, well lighted anil 
warmed in winter; and the girls look very well and strong. 

The weaving industry in Chemnitz has gone through 
many vicissitudes, and is not so important as it used to be. 
At one time calico was one of the staple products of the 
town, but after 1840 the trade' declined, and coloured 
cotton goods, particularly gingham,s, took its place. These 
in turn were forced out of the market by excessive com¬ 
petition, whicli depressed wages below a living standard 
and compelled weavers to turn to something else. They 
then took up wool and mixed goods of wool and cotton or 
sdk, for dress materials and neckties in particular. To 
these were added furniture stufl's—tablecloths and curtains 
—woven in patterns on Jacquard looms, which had been 
introduced into Saxony in 1827. The latter trade in¬ 
creased and flourished, as did the half-silk goods, but the 
neckties yielded to the vicissitudes of fashion, and in 
half-wool dress materials Chemnitz was l)eaten by its 
neighbours, Glauchau and Meerane, which are now the 
chief centres for these articles. Another branch of tex¬ 
tiles on which the Chemnitz weavers have tried their 
hands with more lasting success is parasol and umbrelk 
cloth. 

I have just mentioned Glauchau and Meerane, and may 
as well take this opportunity to say a word about some 
of tlie more important industrial towns of Saxony outside 
of Chemnitz. They are very numerous, as I have already 
said, and their products tend to run in the same general 
lines, but with special developments. 

Glauchau is a town of about 26,000 inhabitants in the 
Chemnitz district, and one of the oldest seats of the textile 
indust^ in Germany. Cloth-weaving is mentioned in 1422 
and linen in the following century; cotton was introduced 
in 1713. The principal trade is now in superior dress 
materials for ladies. All the processes are carried on here 
—combing and .spinning, weaving, dyeing and printing. 
Uasket-maklug is another local indastry. 
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Mocrano ia alao a wool town, not far from Glauchau and 
about tho ajune aize (24,000). In addition to dreas materials 
they make underclothing and carpets. In the wintef of 
1902-03 the weavers came out on strike for throe mouths, 
and in the end obtained an inci'case of wages. 

Zwickau is the centre of an administrative county, and 
a [)lac(! of somewhat more importance, with 50,000 inhabi- 
tiints. In ad<lition to textile manufactures of wool, half¬ 
wool and ccrtton, it has a good many metal and chemical 
industries—lead, copper, (piicksilver, alloys of copper, zinc 
and nickel, nails, wire ropes and lacker, as well as gla.ss and 
])orcelain. There are numerous cc*al mines in the district. 

Plaueii (74,000), in the Zwickau county, is, next to 
Chemnitz, tho largest of the pui’ely iudu.stml towns of 
Saxony. It is the centre of an important textile district, 
particularly for woretcid, the beafhpiartcrs of which in 
Saxony are at Koichenbach (25,000), about half-way Ix;- 
tween Plaucn and Zwickau. In Plauen they also make 
thread, lace, carpets, cotton and mixed dress goods. At 
(dsnitz (14,000), in the same neighbourhood, the manu¬ 
facture of Axininster carpets is a specialty. 

Freiberg (30,000) lies between Chemnitz and Dresden, 
and is distinguished as an educational centra It is the 
seat of one of the two special high schools of mining in 
(iermany; theotheris at Klausthal. The industries carried 
on at Freiberg are chiefly engineering, metals and chemicals. 

Bautzen (26,000) lies (juite in a ditterent direction in the 
north-east comer of Saxony, near the Silesian border. Be- 
siiios cotton, wool, hosiery and machinery, it produces a 
specialty in the form of musical instruments. ^ 

Meissen (20,000), near Dresden, deserves mention as a 
pottery town. The Royal Works, whore Dresden china is 
made, are here, as well as othiu pottery establishments. 

It will be seen, even from this selected list, that the 
manufactures of Saxony are much scattered about in small 
towns; but the places mentioned are the more important 
centres, and only a fraction of the total number. They are 
all surrounded and interspersed by lesser ones. In Saxony, 
indeed, the idea of having the manufactures in the country 
rather than in the town is to a large extent realised ; and 
this does something to relieve the urban overcrowding 
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which is stiir more marked than in the Rliinnland. Bu 
the lack of housing is so great that overcrowding extend 
to fhe villages. The average number of househohls to eacl 
inhabited dwelling in the villages of Saxony is two, am 
the average number of persons 8’S5. In the manufactur 
ing counties of Zwickau and Chemnitz the number o 
households per house rises to 217 and 2'45 respectivelj 
and the number of persons to lO’Ol and ]0'67. That i 
in the villages alone. It is partly due to thd fact that ii 
the larger towns many of the factory hands either canno 
find lodgings at all—cottages are not to be thought of—o 
cannot pay the rents, vthich amounts to the same; anc' 
conse()uently, they live in the surrounding villages. Thi 
is particularly the case with Chemnitz, and the practice i 
facilitated by the electric trams. The work-people ‘trave 
in and out every day a distance of an hour or even tw 
hours’ journey. Thus it happens that in the villages roum 
Chemnitz the average number of households is 2’94, ani 
of per.sons 12'77 to a house. Near Dresden and Leipzig th 
figures are still higher. Of the towns Chemnitz itself i 
the most overcrowded. Tenement life is universal, th 
average number of households is 687, anil of person 
29‘]6 to a house. In the most densely-jiopulated part 
the number of persons to a single house runs from 130 t 
173. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find a high death-rate 
and particularly a high infantile death-rate. In Chemnit 
the latter is enormous, and needs some further explanatior 
The town may fairly be compared with Elberfeld, whicl 
also suffers from overcrowding; but in 1901 the genera 
death-rate in Elberfeld was 17'0 per 1,000 living and th 
infantile (under one year) rate was 165 per 1,000 births 
the corresponding figures for Chemnitz were 23'8 and 331 
One third of the children bom died within a year, an^ ou 
of 6,000 deaths among the whole population, 2,744, o 
considerably more than half, were of children less tha 
a year old. In fact, if che infantile deaths be deducte( 
the genera! death-rate is low. The subject is discussed e 
soipe length in his annual report by the medical officei 
.It appears that no epidemic fever accounts for the fact 
uipe-tentlis of the deaths were ascribed to “ gastric an 
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caUrrh ami atn)phy,” otlierwiso inflammation of 
llio ilif^estive Vact and malnutrition. Tim caiwca he,8ug- 
jXostH arc lack of medical advice (a doctor was only called 
in 8T per cent, of the cases), bad housing, overcrowding, 
bad feeding and dirty feeding-bottles. No doubt these are 
all effective causes, but they are not peculiar to Chemnitz 
or to Sa.vony, and they do not go to the root of the matter. 
An e.'carnination of the infant mortality over a wider area 
reveals several facts—(1) It is excessive throughout Saxony 
a.s a whole; (2) but far higher in the textile districts than in 
tile others. Zwickau is nearly as bad as Chemnitz. In 1900 
the infantile deaths were in Zwickau 33 per cent, of the 
children born, in the town of Chemnitz 3C [ler cent., and in 
the district of Chemnitz 40 per cent.; whereas in Leipzig 
(hey were 24, in Freiberg 23, in Dresden 20 per cent., and 
ill other jiarts still less. If we further conifmre the textile 
districts in Prussia we Hud two things: a lower infantile 
mortality and also a lower birth-rate. If we go still 
I'lirther and compare the English textile towns we find both 
again lower, but the birth-rate very much lower. These 
facts bring us face to face with one of the most profound 
and imjjortant problems of civilisation. The higher infan¬ 
tile mortality in Saxony cannot be attributed to inferior 
ediuaition, for that kingdom, which has for years made 
continuation schools general and compulsory, is distinctly 
ahead. 'J'hc real explanation I believe to be this. In 
Saxony wages are low and the people have never kiamt 
to enjoy and look for a high standard of comfort. They 
still take life as it comes, and it comes with many children. 
Some, of these are weak, and the parents let then^die. 
The fact that a doctor is not called is most significant of 
their attitude. Tlicy take death as it comes, too; it is part 
of life. And more children succumb in textile than in 
other districts because the mothers go out to work. This 
may seem very sad and shocking, but the alternatives are 
worse. I cannot discuss the subject further here ; but I have 
drawn attention to it in connection with Saxony, because 
that country presents us with an example of the more 
natural way of life, which is becoming rare. Nature’s way 
is to produce a large surplus and, by eliminating the weak 
at the beginning of life and selecting the strong, to make 
13 
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the race vijjoroua Many {xfojile think they know a more 
excellent way but they may lie mistaken. 

The eilucational provi.sion in Chemnitsi is exceptionally 
complete even for Saxony, which is pre-eminent in this 
respect. I will therefore devote some little attention to it. 

In 1901 there were twenty-six primary schools (Volht- 
.sc/mZcw), divided into three classes: (1) Lower (einfache), 
(2) middle, (9) hifjher; (1) and (2) are called Bezirks- 
schulen, (3) are Burger-sehulen. The schools and scholars 
were thus distributed;— 

PalMitUY SCUOOLS. 


Glass oi 

No. of 

No. of 



School. I 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Lower 

16 

28,120 

10,.')B5 

12,565 

Middle 

. 7 

0,128 

3,671 

2,557 

Higher 

3 

2,240 

1,109 

1,131 

Totals 

26 

31,488 

15,245 

16,243 


The pro)x)rtion of scholars in eacli class of schools 
was:— 

Boys. Girls. Total. 

Irtwer . . 69'3 per cent. 77"3 per cent. 7fl'4 per cent. 

Middle . . 21-4 „ 15-7 „ l'J-4 „ 

Higher . . 7-2 „ 6-9 „ 7f „ 

The total number of cla,sses in the twenty-six schools 
was 764, of which 692 were in the Bezirks-schulen and 
seventy-two in the hijrhor Bwrger-aehvlen. The average 
size of the classes was: In the lower school, forty-three ; in 
the middle, thirty-nine, and in the higher, tliirty-one. The 
stall'.-lumliered 565, thus composed: Headmasters, twenty- 
.seven ; teachers (male), 455 ; teachers (female), nine; assis¬ 
tant teachers (male), sixty-eight; assistant teaehers (female), 
six. There were therefore 5.50 male to fifteen female 
teachers; but in ad<lition to the foregoing, instruction in 
needlework and housework was given by twenty-four 
female,teachers, making a total teaching force of 689. 

In Saxony elementary schooling is not free. The regular 
school fees in Chemnitz are; Ijower schools, 4s. 9^, per 
annum; middle, 19s. 2Jd., 21s. 7d., 25s. 5d, according to 
the classes; higher 4% and 60a Payment, however, is 
not enforced from very poor parents unable to pay. 
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All the forcfj^ir)}; schools belong to the Protestant coii- 
I'ession, which is ovorwhehtiingly projKmderant in Chemnitz. 
I'here is, in addition, one Roman Catholic primary school, 
corresponding with the lower classj having 747 scholars, 
thirteen teachers and an average of thirty-nine children 
to a class; school pence, 4s. 9id. per annum. 

Continuation schools are compulsory in Saxony for boys 
from fourteen to sevenUien. In Chemnitz there were in 
1901 eight* such schools attached to the primary sclvools, 
including one connected-with the Roman Catholic school. 
The total number of scholars was 3,429. The fee is 2s. per 
annum. * 

For girls sjiecial cla.sses ai-e holil for instruction in house¬ 
work, and j)articularly in Cfiokiug; they weiV attended by 
4S1 scbolars. 

Tliese, however, form oidy pfirt of the continuation 
.sclusd provision. There are others of a more technical 
kind, and scliolai-s attending them arc excused from the 
ordinary continuation schools. They include a general 
artisan (Handwerker) school for lads, a corresponding one 
for girls and special trade schools conducted by ti-ade 
guilds, for tailors, druggists, innkeepers and barbers. The 
instruction given in these schools corresponds pretty closely 
with that given in a large class of so-called technical 
schools in England. The number of scholars in the artisan 
school was l,fe0, of whom 1,575 were obligatory students; 
the number in the girls’ school was eighty-five. Foes in 
the artisan school are 38. entrance, 8a a year for two 
classes and additional fees for each extra class; in the 
girls’ scliool the fee for a year’s course is ISa “Sipcon- 
dary " education is provided for by a lieal-gymnasium 
(scmi-elassical) and a Real-achule (modem). 

Then we come to the higher teclinical and technological 
education. This includes a textile school (Hohere Web- 
aclmle) for superior students of textile processes, chiefly in 
weaving, designing and dyeing. It corresponds with 
those, already mentioned, at Crefeld, Barmen, Aachen and 
Miinchen-Gladbach, and has a very complete practical in¬ 
stallation. The number of day students is about sixty. 
The fee is £13 lOs. per annum for Germans and £30 for 
foreigners. There are also evening classes in technical 
13 • 
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i.lrrtUfjlit.smauHhip for foremen; the fee is 1 Os. a yejir for 
two hours weekly. In addition there is a very larjfo 
tocliiibloffical institute of a somewhat special character. It 
is called Konigliche Gewerbe Aktulemie und technische 
Staatslehranstalten, that is, Royal Trade Academy and 
State Technical Institutes. The Academy and the Insti¬ 
tutes are separate and have different functions, thouffh 
they are lo(%ed in the same building. The Academy 
is of the nature of a technical high school or science 
university; it gives advanced instruction in engineering, 
architecture and chemistry to young men of superior edu¬ 
cation, and grants degrees. The course is three anil a 
half years and the fees are ,£G per annum for Gennans 
and £1C for foreigners: the number of pupils in 1900 was 
+04. Tile Institutes consist of a number of trade scbixils 
(h'lich-aohulen), in which theoretical instruction of a lower 
grade is given in buililing, engiueei’ing, milling, dyeing, 
and otlier trades. Conditions of admission are the certifi¬ 
cate of a Volks-sch-wU, and .some years of apprenticeship to 
a trade. The classes are Isith day and evening. In 1000 
the number of pupils was 627, of whom fifty attended 
the evening classes. The fees range from 10s. to SOs. the 
half-yearly term. 

I have given those details because, of all my selected 
industrial towns in the three countries, Chemnite has the 
most complete educational outfit 

The jiopulatiou of Saxony is overwhelmingly Protestant. 
The Roman Catholics only amount to 4 7 per cent, though 
they liave greatly increased in recent years, having nearly 
trebled since 1880. The number of Jews is very small. 
As is everywhere the case in Germany, illegitimate births 
and suicides arc more numerous than in the Roman Catholic 
districts. The following figures show this:— 




. Suinidoa 


Illogilimate 

per 1(X),0(J0 


Births per 

Inhabitants 


100 (1900). 

(189‘8-1900). 

Saxony 

. . . 12-6 

30 

Bhinelanil 

4-0 

11 

Westphalia 

2-7 

10 

German Empire 

8-7 

20 
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To j)rovont cn-oiicous coneluwonB from tmiiijr drawn con- 
coruiug the influence of work and wages on illegitimacy 
and suicide it‘should te added that both are lower in the 
])urely industrial towns of Chemnitz and Zwickau than in 
I Irosden and Leipzig. 

Saxony returns twenty-three members to the Heichstag. 
In IS'JH eleven wore Social Democrats; in 1903 the eleven 
became twenty-two. Berlin itself is not more solid. 


Vital SiATisTtps op Saxon Towns, 1901. 



P«>pulati«>n. 

• 

Births 
per 1 , 000 . 

Deaths 
per 1,000. 

Excess «if 
liirths. 

• 

Deaths 
iiiifier One 
Year jwr 

Births. 

Leipzig . 

462,075 

33-0 

18-0 

14*4 

23fi 

l)roH(loii. 

404,773 

32-2 

17-8 

14‘4 

190 

Giieiimitz 

210,004 

89-5 

23*8 

15-7 

,331 

J^lauen . 

76,005 

39'G 

]7‘5 

22-1 
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Zwifikau. 

50,465 

34-4 

22-5 

11*9 

271 

J/)btau . 

36,522 

44-ft 

19-C 

25*2 

280 

MeiRsen . 

31,970 

31-9 

19-3 

12-C 

226 

Zittau . 

31,247 

26*5 

17'4 

8-1 

19»i 

Freiberg. 

.■10,279 

2()'« 

19*3 

7’3 

220 

Bautzen . 

20,297 

20-9 

10*2 

10-7 

168 

Glauciiau 

25,7(«i 

:K)-1 

22*9 

7'2 

338 

Keicheultach . 

24,50i) 

37-7 

23-3 

14-4 

333 

Mearano. 

23,941 

39-1 

23*9 

15'2 

306 


The most striking thing in these columns is the enor¬ 
mously high infantile death-rate, particularly in the textile 
towns The low birth-rate in three of the towns is probably 
due to some peculiarity in tlie constitution of the populijtion, 
caused by the presence or some large institution containing 
unmarried or old people, such as barracks or an asylum. 
In small towns these are a seriously disturbing factor which 
must be taken into account both for birth-rates and death- 
rates ; but, of course, they have no bearing on tlie infantile 
mortality reckoned in relation to the birtlia 

Noth.—I have omitted atatistioa of the number of persons employed 
in partioular industries in the Oerman towns, such as 1 give fo, tho 
ISnglisli and American ones, beeaiise the date of the last German oceupa- 
tieual consus (1805) is so miioh earlier than the dates of tho others that 
the figures, if used for comparison, would he somewhat misleading. 





CHAPl'ER IV 

INDUSTIUAL mSTniCTS IN AMEEICA.i 

Manufactures are very widely distributed in the United 
States and the distribution is constantly becoming wider. 
In 1860 the'New England States (Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Maine and Vermont) 
represented 27'8 per cent., and the Middle States (chiefly 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania) 46'4 per cent, 
of the total products. Together those two eastern groups 
or areas contained three-fourths of the industrial strength 
of the Republic. In 1900 the share of the New England 
States had sunk to 144 per cent., and that of the Middle 
States to 38'9 per cent.; together they represented little 
more than half the total. This change is not due to any 
decline on their part, hut to the development of other areas 
—to wit, the Central States (chiefly Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
and Missouri) from 14'3 per cent, to 307 per cent, and 
the Western States (the Rocky Mountains group) from 
0‘1 per cent to 4'3 per cent There has also been a 
marked industrial expansion during the last thirty years 
in tibe Southern States and those on the Pacific sea¬ 
board, but neither group has yet quite regained the relative 
position which it held m 1860 previous to the war. The 
general movement is westward; and its strength may be 
gauged by the fact that even the Central States, which are 
the seat of the most active increase and are often spoken of 
as “ the real America,” lost ground relatively lietween 1890 
and 1900. Their products fell from 314 to 307 per cent, of 
the whole. The qentre of manufactures has shifted steadily 

' The word ** town ” is used in this chapter atid throughout tlie book in 
the B&gUsli sense. In tiio i3n!ted States it has a difierent meaning; the 
equifaleut American term is city 
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IVom East to West with the centre of po])uliition, which in 
1790 stood in Baltimore, and in 1900 in the middle of 
Indiana. Similarly the centre of manufactures, whfch in 
IH.IO stood somewhere almiit the middle of Pennsylvania, 
had by 1900 shifteil west of PittsbiA-g into Ohio. 

It is necessary to bear this movement in mind in order 
to grasp the course of industrial development in the Statea 
But for the .study of industrial conditions in the actual 
()re8ent, the Eastern States are still the most instructive 
ground. Both relatively and absolutely the largest and 
most important units are on this .side. New York ami' 
Penn.sylvania still head the list as absolutely the laj'gest 
producers, while Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey come first as producers •pen capita of the 
jwpulation. They must therefore be r((ckoned the most 
purely industrial of the Statea Illinois comes third abso¬ 
lutely, but only eighth relatively to tin; population. It 
is, therefore, in a conijMiratively small ai'ea in the North¬ 
east that we find conditions most nearly comparable 
with those in the industrial districts of Europe. No 
doubt the chief reason for this concentration is mere 
priority in time ; manufactures were first started in this 
area, because it was .settled and developed earlier than the 
inland country to the West. This was due to its position 
at or near the Atlantic sea-board ; and for the same reason 
it absorbed the bulk of the European immigi-ants until the 
opening up of the interior. After that other natural ad¬ 
vantages Itegan to tell, as we see from the striking case 
of Illinois. In 1840 it ranked .sixteenth, in 1860 it had 
sprung to the eighth and in 1890 to the third place. 

In consi<lering the chief seats of manufacture in Englaml 
and Germany we have seen that most of them have an in¬ 
dustrial history going back for several centuries, that their 
position has been determined by the possession of certain 
natural advantages, and that b) this must be added the 
traditional skill of the native jwpulation, which tends to 
keep an industry in a locality whei-e it has once be%n firmly 
established, although its nature may undergo con8i<lerable 
changes, incident upon new inventions, new materials and 
new fashions. Tliese observations cannot be a; plied to , 
America without a good deal of modification. Although it 
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appears from'Hamilton’s famous Report on Manufactures 
in 1791 that numorous industries were carried on at that 
time,' and althoiijfh there is evidence that they increased in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, nevertlieless the 
occupation of th(! people remained ehioily agricultural, and 
their wants were supplied to a very great extent by gowls 
imported from Europe and paid for by agricultural produce. 
Con8e(iuently the traditional skill perforce acquired by 
older countries through the necessity of providing for their 
own wants in more primitive times has never existed in 
America on any considerable scale. The people have al¬ 
ways been able to get whaithey lacked from Europe. Tliis 
entailed the disadvantage of not jxwsessing a stock of indus- 
ti'ial skill commensurate with the population, but that was 
also gradually remedied in the simplest way ; the skill was 
imported too, and the importation is still going on. It was 
not a complete remedy, but it served; and in tint present 
day the wide-spread changes in proce.sses of manufacture 
remder skill less and less ue,cessary in many branelnis of in¬ 
dustry. The.se changes have been chiefly effected in I'eoeut 
years by American inventiveness, and necessity has been 
the stimulus. They are all of a labour-saving nature, 1 m'- 
cause labour was the thing most lacking. One result is the 
evolution of a distinctively American style or quality in 
manufactures, but tliat is not the point I wish to notice 
here. The absence of traditional skill, more or less confined 
to particular localities, has had the advantage of giving 
greater freedom of movement to manufacturing enterprise 
and enabling it to go where other conditions were most 
favourable to its development. Hence the spreading rnove- 
ment*iioted above. It has liad the further advantage of 
relieving manufacturtis of the drag of conservatism in 
method. 

The last is one of the advantages enumejated in the 
United States (lensus as accounting for the rapid rise of 
the States to the first position among manufacturing 
nationa* The following live causes ai'c laid down:— 

(1) Agricultural resources. 

^ThiB claim ifl based on Mulhall’s estimatoH oi the yearlv value of 
manufactured products in the chief industrial countries, Twelfth Census^ 
U,8‘.A.^ vol. vii. p. 65. 
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(2) Mineral reHonreos. 

(3) Highly (ieveloped tranajX)rtation facilities. 

(4) Freedorft of trade between States and territories. 

(.5) Freedom from inherited and over-conservative ideas. 

The agricultural resources include both food supplies 

and raw materials for manufactures. Both, says the Census 
are clieaper, more abundant and more varied than in any 
other manufacturing country, adding that “ in many locali¬ 
ties the character of the manufactures has been determined 
largely by climatic conditions and by the character of 
products to which the soil of such localities is especially 
adapted The development of Cotton manufacture in the 
Southern States is a salient example. With regard to 
minerals, the compilers have no difficulty in .showing that 
more coal, iron ore and copper ore is mined in the States 
than in any other country. The local distribution of coal and 
ii'ou accounts for the shifting of the iron and steel cimtres 
li-om Eastern Pennsylvania to Western Pennsylvania, Ohio 
,;iid .still further West. Of the transportation facilities the 
most remarkable is the inland navigation, and notably the 
chain of great lakes, which are unhiue. They provide 
a waterway 1,000 miles in length from Rocho.ster to 
I )nlnth ; in 1899 the ton mileage on this route was e(jual 
lo two-iiftlis of the whole of the railway systems. Its 
iiilhience is seen in the faet that the first, second, third, 
fifth, eighth, ninth and tenth manufactuiing States—namely. 
Now York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Wis¬ 
consin and Michigan, fonuing a gi-eat industrial belt only 
c:i(oalled by the belt along the north-east Atlantic co-ast—all 
lie ujxm this waterway. In addition there ai'e over IS^KfO 
iiules of navigable rivers. 'J'he railroad mileage exceeds 
that of the whole of Ehu’ope, and “ the transportation of 
freight by rail is cheftjxir than in any other country ”. 
Finally, freedom of inter-State trade assures a larger free 
imirket than is enjoyed by any other trading industrial 
country; and aljsence of tradition, already mentioned, i)er- 
inits the free play of novelty and enterprise. 

These statements are open to some criticism, but it is 
not my purpose to criticise them hem I give them a‘' the 
authoritative utterance of the United States Government 
on the industrial position of the country, and as the best 
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informed explanation of some of its features. But I can¬ 
not .refrain, in paasinji;, from droppinf; the (]uory: Why, 
with all those superior advantages, is it noefe-ssary to place, 
not merely a prohibitive tax, hut any tax at ail upon the 
products of other countries in order to prevent them from 
competing successfully with homo products ? This is not a 
gibe or a challenge to the discussion of tariffs, but a very 
sober question which an international comparison of indus¬ 
trial conditions cannot ignore. As several English manu¬ 
facturers have said to me, “If the Americans are so 
superior, why is it necessary for them to put on a tariff 
of 100 per cent in ordffl- to keep mo out ? I can, and 
did, beat their heads off against a HO per cent tariff; 
against one df 100 or 120 per cent 1 cannot compete ; but 
what I want to know is; Where does the superiority come 
in ?” I have repeatedly asked this question in the Unibfd 
States and could get no answer. There is no valid answer. 
And the difficulty of finding one is enhanced by the re¬ 
cital of the natural advantages of the United States quoted 
above. 

Massacihisetts. 

I have said that certain of the New England Static 
furnish the most purely industrial areas in America. They 
stand firat both in the proportion of wage-earners em¬ 
ployed in manufactures to the total population, and in the 
value of products per capita. Of these States Massa¬ 
chusetts is the largest and most important. Rhode Island 
and Connecticut, though surpassing it in these respects 
an^ therefore relatively first, are actually so small that 
they only occupy the fifteenth and eleventh places respec¬ 
tively in the list of States arranged according to absolute 
industrial capacity or occupation, whereas Massachusetts 
is fomdh, being only surpassed by New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Illinois. Massachusetts has another claim to 
distinction in being the earliest developed of manufacturing 
States; in 1810 it stood first, and down to 1850 it was only 
second to New York. The promotion of home industries 
in this State ajipeanj to have been pursued with energy 
from an early period liefore the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. In 1767 a resolution was passed at Boston for- 
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biildiiiff the purchase from abroad of a nunilKir of articles, 
including variqua textiles; and in 1780 an association was 
formed at Worcester for making cloth. Checked by the 
law forbidding the export of machinery from England, 
Massachusetts was stimulated to further exertions, and 
in 1786 gave a grant to Thomas Somers and Robert and 
Alexander” Barr—the first an Englishman, the two latter 
Scotchmen—to, enable them to make and erect cotton 
spinning machinery. The first cotton mill built in America 
was put up at Beverly in Massachusetts in 1788; but, so , 
far as I can ascertain, the first to be set to wonk was at 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in l790. Progress was very 
slow at first, and by 1808 only fifteen mills had been 
erected; but the leading position in the mhnufacture of 
cotton and of cotton machinery thus early secureil by those 
States has been maintained ever since. A marked im- 
l)etus to both was given by the construction in 1814 of 
a power loom by F. C. Lowell, of Boston, who had studied 
the mechanism in Britain very much as Fulton did in 
the case of the steam-boat. Again, in the manufacture 
of woollen goods, which goes back to a mudi earlier date 
tlian that of cotton, Massachusetts was first in time and 
is still firat in position; and the same may be said of 
worsteds, which came much later. But perhaps a still 
more striking instance of early prominence successfully 
maintained is furnished by the boot and shoe trade. It 
has been traced back to 1635, when two shoemakers 
settled in Lyna That town is still the second greatest 
centre of the industry and is only surpassed by Brock¬ 
ton, another Massachusetts town. No branch of maniifac- 
ture has been so completely Americanised or modified by 
American methods as this; in none has a greater revolu¬ 
tion in cheap and rapid production by characteristically 
American labour saving machinery l»een effected And 
tiie, scene has been Massachusetts. In 1818 pegs were 
invented as a substitute for sewing; in 1851 ma(i)iinery 
was applied to pegging and afterwards to other processes, 
culminating in the sde-sewing machine, which was per¬ 
fected in 1861. Hardware and paper are other le ding 
products, the manufacture of which goes back to an early 
date. 
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In the retention of its old industries New England 
illustrates their tendency to stick to a locyility in which 
they have once been linnly implanted and provides an 
exception to the mobile distribution generally observed in 
America. The only natural advantage enjoyed by these 
States in addition to proximity to the Atlantic sea-board, 
is water-power, which undoubtedly determined the position 
of some of the leading industrial towns. Lowell, Lawrence 
and Fall River, in Massachusetts are prominent instanci's. 
These are all textile towns and of a purely industrial char¬ 
acter, and I propose to take them as examples for compari¬ 
son with those el8ewhere^ But a few industiial statistics 
for the whole State and some observations on the capital 
will fitly conie first. 

The population of Massachusetts in 1900 was 2,805,346, 
and of this number 497,448, or 17'7 per cent., were “ wage- 
eaniers engaged in manufactures ”. The tenn includes some 
hand trades. Government establishments ami small work¬ 
shops. If these be excluded the number of wage-earners 
in manufactures was about 445,000. One-third of the 
total is engaged in textiles, which fom by far the largest 
branch of manufactures in the State; and of the textiles 
cotton comes first with upwaisls of 90,0(M) persons employed, 
wool and worsted second with 36,000, hosiery third with 
loss than 7,000. Next to cotton, however, the industry 
employing the largest number of hands is the manufacture 
of boots and shoos, in which upwards of 68,000 pcirsons 
were engaged in 1900; but these figui'es represent a con¬ 
siderable fall in numbers since 1890, wlien over 67,000 
pemms were engsiged in the trade. As is always the case 
in an expanding textile district, machinery is a prominent 
and growing branch of manufacture. In 1900 it employed 
over 32,000 men, representing an increase of some 35 per 
cent, over 1890. The rest of the industrial population is 
wetty ecjUally distributed over a number of manufaeturea 
The clpnsity of p<jpulation is almost identical with that 
of England. There are no coal mines in the State, but a 
good deal of water-jwwer is obtained from the Connecticut, 
Mewhuac and otlier rivers. The early development of the 
textile industries was largely due to this natural advantage, 
whigh was utilised in several places by means of an exten- 
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sive systoin of cfinals and dams ercctoii at great cost and 
still maintaiiio<l, though the increasing use of coal .and 
steain-j:K)wor has rendered it less important than formerly. 
Of the total horse-power used in nvinufactures, between 
one-fourth and one-fifth is obtained from water. 

B<).ston. 

A very ‘striking fact about this gr(!at manufacturing 
•State is that not only coal but nearly all raw materials 
have to be bnnight from a distance. The maintenance of 
the local indu.stries, therefore, haS necessitated tlm develo])- 
iiKint of transport facilities to keep pace with nsjuirements. 
Hence the importance of Boston, which is thebentre of the 
traffic by sea and land mjt only for Massachusetts but for 
iKsighbouriiig New England States. A very erroneous im- 
liressiou alwut Boston has become current in Europe, chiefly 
ihrough the ironical jests hurled at the “huh of the uni¬ 
verse" by Americans themselves. It is repre.seuted as 
Isnng wrapped in a mantle of intellectual superiority and 
removed from the bustle of the business world—a sort of 

I Ixford, in .short. There is a certain amount of truth in the 
picture, but not very much. Boston is not so exclusively 
given up to business as most of the large American towns; 
intellectual pursuits are more prominent and more prized 
there than elsewhere, though they are not absent from 
New York and Philadelphia, for iastance. It has a tradi¬ 
tion of refinement and culture—somewhat self-con.scious per- 
haj)s—not found elsewhere and largely due to the presence 
of Harvard University which is socially, though not politi- 
uilly, in Boston. But for all that it is. first and foremost, 
a great trading place. It resembles Manchester much more 
nearly than Oxford Boston is, in fact, to New England 
what Liverpool and Manchester together are to Lancashire. 

II is the chief port, the great railway centre and the market 
in one. The heads of manufacturing businesses in jj^assa- 
ehusetts are not at the mills in Lowell or Lawrence or Fall 
Kiver, but at tlie offices in Boston. It is a busy hustling 
town. The heart lof it, which lies in a rounded penir jula 
[)rojecting into the harbour, is fully as busy and bustling 
as any part of New York, Chicago or Philadelphia. The 
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streets are not less thron};e<l, the heavy traffic quite as 
conspicuous, the electric cars equally crowded, nuTiicrous 
and fast. And a proof of the predominant cliaracter of 
Boston is the fact that,^the most noteworthy huilding in the 
place is not the pul)hc library, nor Trinity Church, nor 
the Technological Institute, though these are noteworthy; 
nor is it the State House, which is not; nor oven Harvard 
University; but the great railway station, which is saiil, 
and so far as I know with truth, to he the largest in the 
world. It has not the architectural mtirit and dignity of 
the newer railway stations in Germany, such as those at 
Cologne and Dresden, hift it is imme.nse. I believe it is 
fitted with a vsist number of ingemious devices for facilitat¬ 
ing the train* service, hut its size makes it incfinvcnient to 
passengers. Iliis colos.sal structure is the terminus for the 
lines running south and west. There is another very large 
station for other lines and several smaller ones; in short, 
Boston is the central point or ganglion of a great plexus 
of railways, which converge u{)on the port and proclaim it 
tire business heart of New England. 

In jxnnt of situation Boston resonihles New York in 
that its centre is compres,sed into a narrow pminsnla, from 
which expansion has only lieen possible in most directions 
by a’ossing the water which almost encompasses it. This 
old part of Boston bears more resemblance to an old 
Eurojiean town than any other in the States. It is very 
congested, the streets are for the most part narrow and 
extremely irregular, ninuing in all directions. For all that 
the thronged traffic and bustle, the big warehouses and 
fimr shojw give a great impression of jiower and wealth. 
Slums, of course, go with this character; there are many 
dark and sinister-hxiking spots in which signs of the seamy 
side of life abouml But that is not the mark of Boston; 
it has nothing like the proportion of sipialor to be seen in 
English towns of ecjual size and similar character. On the 
other Jiaiid, the presence of a large and wealthy residential 
population is abundantly evident. Without any preten¬ 
sions to beauty or harmony—things unknown to American 
street architecture—the b^ residential streets are good and 
! }d^ant to look u]x>n. They have an air of self-respect, 
if n^ of distinction, and are free from_ that shabby and 
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uiiKempi api^arance whidi is the hall-mark of American 
towiiN and not Jess characteristic than a mean and dipj'y 
ii]ij)carancc is of Enjrlish ones. With the exception of 
Philadelphia and Washington, which js an exotic and only 
American in the shahhincss of its fringe, Boston is the most 
finished of American cities. The streets are for the most 
])art well paved and well kept, in striking contrast with 
those of New York. Churches and buildings devoted to 
literature, science and art are numerous. The public library 
is the finest I have seen iii any provincial towm It is the 
large.st in the United States next to the Congress Library 
at Washingbm, and as a building jxihsossos undeniable dis- 
tinction. Unlike most of the Amm-ican public libraries it 
has a newspaper room, and the mechanica! system of 
supplying reorders with Ixioks is characteristically ingenious. 
'I’he In.stitute of Technology also is worthy of the capital 
of a great manufacturing state. It is the oldest and most 
fanious establishment devoted to technical education in 
America, ajia'rt from agricultiu-i!, and has liccn comiiared 
with the Technical High School at Charlottenburg, not very 
happily. The great Berlin University of industrial science 
is materially a far more imjxising affair and educationally 
ifs functions differ. The Boston Institute covers a much 
wider field, including languages, history, economics, geology, 
biology and other things that have nothing to do with in¬ 
dustrial science; the Berlin coui’ses are more highly special¬ 
ised and scientifically more advanced. The Massaclmsetts 
school bears more affinity to some of the minor German 
high schools or the new tedinical school at Manchester, 
win'eh has indeed lieen to a large extent uuxlelled upon»it. 
T’hese points, however, would be more properly discussed 
in connection with education than in the present section. 
'Hie number of “tudents engaged in various branches of 
engineering in 1900-01 was 294. 

I have perhaps said enough to give some idea of the 
comraemal centre of the New England Statea (in the 
whole a fine town, not equal to Hamburg, which it closely 
resembles in ske, situation and character, but superior to 
Liverpool, Manchester or Glasgow, over which it ha; the 
great advantage, common to all American towns on the 
eastern side of the Allegheny coal-fields, of a smokeless 
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atmosphere due to the use of anthracite coal. It ranks 
fifth among- American cities. Tlie population in 1900 was 
.560,892, of which 351 per cent, wore foreign lx)m and 
2'1 per cent, negro. As regards the jtrincipal countries of 
^ origin tire foreign born population was thus distributed in 
thousands (round numbers): Irisli, 70; Canadians, 50; other 
British, 18; Russians, 15; Italians, 14; Germans, lOJ ; 
Scandinavians, 7; Poles, 4. The <loath-rate (1900) was 
returned at 201 per 1,000, and since registration is very 
fairly complete the figure may be accepted. Bostfm is 
not a manufacturing town. There are some foundries and 
engineering shops, as there must be in a great port, and all 
the usual handicrafts, but no industries on a large scale. 
Though a comparatively old town for America Boston has 
only been a municipality for alsjut eighty years, having 
been incorporated in 1H22, when the population was 45,000; 
but the fir.st church was built by settlors in 1632. The 
place is still growing rapidly; the increase of jwpulation 
in the last decade was over 25 per cent. 

Thk Cotton Towns. 

In spite of the rapid growth of the cotton manufacturing 
industry in the South, Massachtisetts is still by far the 
gi'catest of the cotton States. In 1900 the total number ol 
spindles in the United States was 19,000,(M)0 and of looms 
4.50,000. They are very widely distributed, but Massa- 
chusfttts owns upwards of 7| millions of the one and 
176,000 of the other. No other State had a fourth of the 
nu.'iiber. The first three cotton towns of America are all in 
Massachusetts; they are Fall River, Lowell and New Bed¬ 
ford. Tlnise are all purely industrial towns and may fairly 
l»e compared with Bolton, Oldham and Blackburn. The dif¬ 
ference, however, is very great. Massachusetts bears no 
external resemblance to Lancashire. The latter is stern and 
hard„OTTny with coal and iron; the mill towns stretch out 
from Manchester in continuous lines; chimneys, coal-shafte 
and heaps of refuse dot the way; the very sight of it seems 
to bring the clang of hammers and the whirr of machinery 
to the ear. Mas.sachusetts is rural, pleasant, rather pretty 
aigl tamo; the factory towns are dotted about with miles 
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of peacoful country between ; w)ion you coino up to them 
tliey are quiet; tliere are no coal-pitw, no ironwprks, 
aixl there is no orime. The chief reason for this difference 
is the abs(!nce of coal and of .sinokq; but in addition the 
N(!W Eiijrland cotton towns are very considerably smaller 
and yoim^fcir than their Lancashire rivals. They also differ 
[greatly in many other resp(!cfes. They represent a certain 
type which does not exist in Enj'land; it stands half-way 
Is-twoon tlfe primitive and the advanced American type. 
The primitive type consists of detached wooden builJinfjs , 
erected alonjf roads which run for tin; most part at rifjht 
angles and are bordered by trees.’ There is abundant space, 
ami only in the centre of the place do the buildings form a 
continuous street. Here they begin to chanj^e from woixl 
to masonry. As the place grows in population and wealth 
this change extends until eventually the complete city is 
evolved with permanent buildings and regular streets, only 
ditiliring from the European type in the geometricjil arrange¬ 
ment and the architectural anarchy which permits a build 
ing of twenty stories to be placed alongside one of two. 
'Pile material is brick or stone as elsewhere, at least exter¬ 
nally, for the most modem buildings are constracted of steel 
and concrete with merely a facing of stone. Tliey ai-e built 
up from the inside without scaffolding, which permits of 
their being raised to an indefinite height. Hence the char¬ 
acteristic “ sky-scrapers ”. We hear so much of them and 
ofithe marble palaces built by millionaires that an erroneous 
impression is formed of American towns. The sky-scrapers 
are not numerous; there are less than a score in New 
York, and not-nearly so many anywhere else; only tw« or 
three in Philadelphia and I'ittsburg, none at all in Boston 
or Washington and other important places; and they are 
mainly used for offices. The really characteristic featm-e of 
American towns is still the wooden house. Even in great 
cities it is found on the outskirts, and elsewhere it is all- 
prevalent. It is to the sky-scraper and the inarbl <4 palace 
what the tramp is to the colossal liner. The latter takes 
the eye and causes a great deal of talk, but the former 
carries the commerce of the world. The towns v e are 
considering come half-way in the evolutionary scale; their 
mam thoroughfares are formed of continuous buildings con- 
14 
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structed of masonry, but outside tboso a larfje part of the 
population is still lioused in wood. Sucli houses are not 
cottajjes, and as a rule it can hardly be saiil that the urban 
American’s house is his castle. More often than not he 
has not got it to himself. Flat life is not so universal as 
in German towns, and streets of small single houses adapted 
to working class families are not unknown; I shall have 
to mention them in speaking of Philadelphia. Put large 
industrial towns of the English type, consisting entirely of 
workmen’s cottages, do not exist In gimeral the hotise.s 
are of consiilerable size and occuj)ie(l by several families, 
and as single men are relatively very numerous Ixiarding 
is common. 

Fai.l Kivkh, 

These remarks ai-e well illustrated by Fall River, the 
largest of American cotton towns. 'J’he localisation ol 
the industry here is no doubt due to the presence of water¬ 
power and of a harbour. Fall River lies on the coast ol 
Massachusetts some forty miles to the sonth of lloston. If 
is one of a group of manufacturing towns which make this 
corner of New England an industrial district second to nom 
in the States. Hard by are New Bedfoi'd, Providence 
Taunton, Brockton, and other smaller places. Research lla^ 
failed to elicit any historicfil details of interest. The 
manufacture of cotton in America is hardly a century old 
and the entire history of many seats of the industry falls 
wiill within that period. A company bearing tlie name ol 
Fall River was formed in 1H20 for making cotton cloth, 
butiprobably the place was used as a port Ixifore the indus¬ 
trial era. It is still an important tenninus for the jxipulai 
sea-route from New York to Boston, which carries an im¬ 
mense jm-ssenger traffic and is greatly preferred to the 
railway in the warmer months of the year. But it it 
only used by travellers as a changing statioti. The huge 
paddle-boats, which carry pretty nearly 1,000 people, leav- 
mg New York the evening before, ajrive early in tlic 
morning, and before breakfast all the passengers have 
vainished No one stops; there is nothing to see excepl 
the mills. ’I’he town, which has a population of 104,8(11- 
(1^00), lies in-egularly extended on high ground overlook- 
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ing the harbour and the mills, whicli are gfoiUKjd about 
it down below. A straggling, untidy place, it is no whit 
more attractive* than any of the Lancashire towns. If on 
the one hand it has a less dingy, brighter and more cheer¬ 
ful aspect, on the other the ragged, shambling streets, ill 
laid and ill kept, the profusion of shabby buildings and 
tlu! entire absence of dignity fully neutralise that advantage. 
Yet there are some goo<l and substantial buildings, both 
public and‘private. The mills are the most noteworthy 
ami well worth attention.. There, are about eighty of them 
and they represent upwards of 3,000,000 spindles and 
70,000 looms. Two of the mills^pin only, six are printing 
and bleaching works, the rest both spin and weave, as is 
usual in America. Their iiuxst striking featuwe is the grejit 
size of the larger concern.s. 'I’lie Fall River Ironwoi'ks 
(loinjKiny, which is the largest, has 380,000 spindles and 
nearly 11,000 looms, not all, of course, under one roof; the 
Diirfee mills have 134,000 spindles and 3,500 looms; and 
ihe Merehanks Manufacturing Company is not fa)- bidiind 
witli 131,000 spindles and 3,250 hwnjs. This will show the 
s(^ale on which these concerns operate, (lonlining them- 
selv<‘s as they do to comparatively few clas.ses of gomls, 
they are able to pi-oduce hu-ge (luantities at a)i advantage. 
Tile Ii’onworks mills, ^^or instance, only spin low counts— 
I8’s and 3()’s—-and make one kinil of print cloth; and thiy 
have their own bleaching and planting works. But there 
is a tendency to advance from lower to higher gi-ades, 
jirobably caused by the competition of the Soutliern States, 
and some mills are said to spin up to 150 counts. The larger 
ones are very fine, built of stone, and the rooms are Ijght 
and airy. In the Ironwoi-ks spinning rooms I saw a 
'[uantity of new machinery, all from Platts, of Oldham; 
the looms were Amoi-ieaa The more skilled hands ai-o 
chiefly British, the less skilled of various nationalities but 
pj-incipally French-Catiailians, who form by far the largest 
section of the foreign-born population. The total numlM'i- 
of hands employed in 1900 was 27,603, of whom*13,5()8 
were men, 12,366 women, and 1,669 children mider sixteen. 
The men are fairly well organised, the mule-spinners in 
jiarticular. In fact they arc as highly organisetl as in 
Lancashire, which is not surprising as most of them come 
14* 
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from there. 'From 85 to 90 per cent, of the? imxlo-,spiniicrfi 
throughout .New England belong to the union, and Fall 
River is their headquarters. There every man belong. 
They have fixed price-lists, arranged with the owners, as in 
England, and a certain machinery for settling disputes 
though less complete than in Lancashire. The trade union 
secretary is generally able to settle an incipient dispute 
direct with the individual owners, who are very accessible. 
Changes in the price-list are settled by a joint'conferenca 
The average earnings of mule spinners are £2 18s. a week, 
and the highest £4. The week is fifty-eight houra Card- 
room hands earn from 438: to 50s. a week. Considering the 
longer hours, higher rents and greater cost of living, the 
advantage oviir Lancashire is not great; and the verdict of 
a loading trade unionist who knew both countries, was: 
“ A competent man had better stop at home.” * Housing 
variea Wooden tenement houses, such as I have mentioned 
above, are numeroua They are large housas of three or 
four floors and they accommodate from four to six familias 
as a rule. Rents run from 28. to 3s. a week for a room 
A tenement of four rooms and a kitchen costs from 10a to 
12a a week. But there are also smaller houses, and a good 
many operatives own, or nominally own, their houses 
through the assistance of building societiea In 1900 there 
were 21,027 families living in 9,509 dwellings and an 
average of eleven persons to each dwelling. One great 
advantage these medium towns {^ess over the larger 
American cities and the older English towns is the absence 
of congestion and of slums. There is ample room and the 
buildings are spread out over plenty of ground. The absence 
of 8i[ualid dwellings unfit for habitation is noticeablft On 
the other hand the parks and playgrounds are distinctly 
inferior to those in most industrial towns in England; but 
this must be attributed largely to climate; there is not the 
same verdure in America. Sanitation in general is inferior, 
and typhoid fever in particular is excessively prevalent. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say has been excessively 
prevalent, because a marked improvement in several towns 

1 Id Januaiy, 3905, the operatives accepted a reduction of 12J percent, 
after a strike lasting six mouths. 
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has bfien ofiected in recent years mainly through attention 
to the wat(!r supplies, which are generally very inferior in 
the Unihiil States. The quantity is often unlimited, hut at 
the sacrifice of quality. Good quali,ty is very rarely com- 
patihle with unlimited quantity because pure water costs 
moiKiy, ami those who {Miint to the enormous domestic con- 
.suTn))tion of water in the United States omit to mention 
tlic equally enormous prevalence of wator-lwrne disea.so. 

T shall Have more to say on this head in speaking of (,he 
town of Lowell, but I may mention here another cause of 
typhoid fever—naimsly, the consumption of oysters from 
contaminateil layings. Oysters fire very cheap in America 
and everyksly eats them; to many they are a daily articl(> 
of diet Prolmbly the bulk of them are harfnioss, but the 
public is decoivisl in thinking that they are all so. This is 
a common delusiom American friemls have said to me: 
“At any rate our oysters are safe; there is no fear of 
getting typhoid fever from them, as in England As a 
matter of fact it was in the State of Connecticut that 
oyster-lx)rnc typhoid was first conclusively demonstrated 
ill the year 18114, and theiX) is far more contamination of 
oyster beds along the coast of Now England than of 
England; but the subject has not been so much investigated 
and talked about. Professor Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, speaking of oyster-borne typhoid, 
says:— 

“No extensive investigation of this subject has as yet 
been made in the United States, but there is good reason 
to susjiect that if sudi examination should be made, it would 
reveal, in many cases, the existence of insanitary conditions 
in connection with the oyster industry.” * 

I can bear that out from my own observation for I have 
seen oysters and other shell fish being dredged up in one of 
the harbours along this coast, into whidi open sewers were 
discharging at no great distance. The whole (juestion is 
interesting as an illustration of the ill-founded compjacency 
which is so cQmmon in the Statea 

Another preventable disease excessively prevalent is 
diphtheria. In consequence of the great differences i . ago 

„ , ‘Pnnetplea of Sanitnry Scimec and Pitblic Health, by William T. 
bodgwiok, Ph.D., 1902, p. 308. 
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constilutiou of the popu'ation, due to the large projxrt-tioii 
of young adult iininigi'auts in American, townn, a com¬ 
parison of the death-rates in them and in coiTcsponding 
English ones ought always to lie used with a certain reser¬ 
vation as the measwe of relative healthiness, even if tlie 
American vital statistics were 0 (|ually complete, which is 
not the case. But taking tliem as they stand they show 
that there is something wrong with these New England 
cotton towns. Fall River, for instance, ought to have a 
very low death-rate, certainly not more than 15 per 1,000. 
It has many advantage.s. The situation is particularly good. 
High ground and a rocky formation, with a good fall to 
carry off rain or sewage, and consequently dry soil, abutidant 
space, air and sunlight are the very conditions that conduce 
most to health. Add to them absence of old slums and 
rookeries and a population containing an abnormal propor¬ 
tion in the prime of life, working moderate hours and in 
receipt of high wages (in Fall River municipal lalxrarera get 
8s. a day for eight hours’ work). Here are something like 
model conditions; yet the death-rate was over 20 per 1,000 
in 1901, and that was lower than in previous years. In the 
same year the death-rates in Bolton, Oldham and Blackburn 
were 18‘2,19'6 and 19'.5 respectively. And Fall River does 
not stand alone; the rates in Lowell and New Betlford were 
efjually high or higher. The sanitary data publtshed with 
reganl to these towns are too incomplete to enable one to 
trace their unhealthincss to its proper causes, but my belief 
is that it is mainly due to antiquated and inefficient sanita¬ 
tion in general, bad water supply and defective means of 
dealing with infectious diseases. The chief causes of death 
in Fall River in 1901 were diarrhoea and enteritis, con¬ 
sumption, pneumonia and bronchitis. It must not be in¬ 
ferred that the New England towns comjxvre unfavourably 
with others in America. On the contrary, so far as can 
be judged from the very inadeejuate information available, 
the mprtality is e(|ually high or higher in other industrial 
centrea But registration is carried out in such an imperfect 
manner that the subject cannot be handled with any con¬ 
fidence. 

Of the p<jpulation of Fall River nearly one-half is 
foreign-born (50,042 out of 104,458). The principal couu- 
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triiis (if orifiin aro Canada (22,500), Great Rritain (13,400), 
Ireland (7,300) and lluHKia (1,000). d’he Canadians are 
cliieHy Freucfi from the province of Quebec; tliey'come 
for employment in the cotton mills and are unskilled. 
With the Irish they form a large Rbman Catholic element 
in the town. There arc sixteen Roman Catholic churches, 
nine schools and two orphan homes. This illustrates the 
steadfast policy of the Roman Catholic community in main¬ 
taining itifreligious influence; it has taken the leading part 
in that development of.jirivate schools, which seems to lie 
accompanying the disappearance of religious teaching in * 
th(( public schools. They edu(»it(( 70,000 children in the 
.state of Massachusetts, but a large number of the scholars 
attend the public sclusds in addition. Of the latter there are 
at Fall River: primary, thirty-one; intermediate, twenty- 
seven ; mixed, eight; grammar, thirteen; with one high 
school. 

I'all River has a good public library, founded more than 
forty y(ars ago. In 1901 it contained 61,501 volumes 
with a home circulation of 15H,23(I, distributed among 
11,707 card-hold(!rs. The niference library and reading- 
room, which contains ikjwsjwijku's, arc open on most Sun¬ 
days. The numh(!r of roadei's is not stated in the report, 
but “the demand for standard reference works" is large. 

In the circulating library “ fiction, of course, still largely 
]ircdominatcs, but the demand for the better class of such 
l)ooks increases ”. 

1’he town has by this time a textile school for teaching 
the local industry, lait. at the date of my visit the building, 
fo whicli the municipality had given £5,000, was un¬ 
finished. 

Fall River is connected by rail with Providence, New 
Redford and Taunton. The facilities for locomotion are 
very complete, for in addition to the railways, electric 
road cars run hetw’een these towns and there is also an 
electric railway between Fall River and Providence. The 
electric trams in the town are not owned by th# munici¬ 
pality, nor does it deal in electric light or gaa Municipal 
trading is very little developed in America, nor does it 
appear to be regarded with much favour. Otherwise the , 
functions undertaken by the local public authority are 
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nincli tlic sawc as in Eiijj;laiiiL It h.is the care of streets, 
pul)lic buildings, parks, cemeteries, public lighting, water 
snpj)}y (usually), .sanitation, fire prevention, police adminis¬ 
tration. With reganl to education and paupicrism the 
system varies in difi'erent states and towirs. At Fall River 
both the public .schools and poor-law relief are adminis¬ 
tered by the city. The expenditure on the latter in 1301 
was £25,736 or about 4s. 9il. per head of the population; 
but this amount includes expenditure on hospitals, dis¬ 
pensaries and the insane. 

ViTii, Statistics ok Fall Kiveb, 11)01. 

I 

Deaths under 

Births Deaths Excess ot one year per 
population. *• por 1,000. per 1,000. Births. 1,000 born. 

107,000 37'8 201 17-7 185 

The comparatively high birth-rate is due to the large 
proportion of foreign-born residents, particularly French- 
Canadiaus. Out of a total number of 4,054 children bom, 
only 586 were the oH'spring of wholly native-born parents, 
whereas 2,712 were the oii'spring of foreign-born parents 
and 752 of mixed parentage; 4 were unknowa Tliese 
facts illustrate the dejiendonce of the New England States 
on foreign blood for the maintenance of population. The 
birth-rate for the whole State of Massachusetts in 1901 
was 25'07 per 1,000. The infantile mortality is very high 
at Fall River, higher than in most of the corresponding 
Lancashire towns. 


Misoellankous Statistics. 


Police Poroe. 
129 


IMaoos of 
Worship. 
68 


Liquor Lioonoos. 

104 

News- 

Theatres. papers. 
4 7 


Arrests for 
Drunkenness. 
2,2S0 
Public 
Library. 
1 


The number of liipior licences is limited by law to 1 in 
1,000 oJ the population. Of the persons arrested for 
Irunkenncss 62T8 per cent, were of foreign birth. The 
theatres include one theatre proper and three music halls, 
mostly very small. Of the newsjiapers three are daily and 
[our weekly; two are in French. 
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Loweix. 

Lowell is a rticti town and a favonrablc oxamplo of its 
class. U lies twonty-six miles north of Boston on thi! 
Iianks of the Merriraac, which here* reminds one of the 
riven- at Ottawa, though tlie surroundings are less ro¬ 
mantic. It is a fine stream rushing in a rocky b<>d. Tbe 
head of watisr furnished by a series of falls at this spot 
(explains tho«selectiou of the site for a factory in the early 
days of the cotton industry. It was in 1823 that Francis 
Ijowell, of Boston, who made the first power-loom in 
America, came out to the Merrimae to build a mill and so 
founded tlio town which bears his name. Such is the 
origin of many an industi'ial cemtre in the United States, 
and the process is going on to-day. Lowell now has a 
j(o|)ulation of 94,969 (1900), of whom 31 ,.582 are engaged 
in “ manufacturing and mechanical pursuits ”. That is to 
say, it is a purely industrial town. Tlie staple manufac¬ 
tures are cotton and hosiery, but there is also a celebrated 
woollen mill and some machinery works. The number of 
persons em|>lny(Kl in cotton mills in 1900 was 13,742, of 
whom 6,300 were men, 6,798 women and 644 children 
under sixteen. It is therefore a long way behind Fall 
I liver, but it ranks as the second cotton town in America. 
The number employed in hasiery was 4,165 ; in wool¬ 
len and worsted goods, 2,496; and in “ foundry and 
machine sliop products,” 2,938. The proportion of foreign- 
Isu-n inhabitants was 43-1 pr cent. Canadians (duetly 
French), numbered 19,159; Irish, 12,147; English, 4,446; 
and next to these the largest contingent of any otjjer 
nationality was furnished by 1,203 Greeks. There were 
also in appreciable numbers Swedes, Austrians, Portu¬ 
guese, Poles and Russians. All these find employment 
in the mills, ahd a very mixed company they make. I 
ha(l an unusual opportunity of reviewing them as they 
wca-e paraded for a great strike procession. They were 
marshalled by nationalities with a very curious effect? The 
different types, check by jowl, stood out in vivid contrast 
—the Fremih, the familiar English, the Celtic, the Sca-di- 
navian, the Slav, the small Portuguese and the swarthy 
Greek. Such a sight can bo seen nowhere else. It brought 
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liefore iny eyes in ouo living picluro the amazing cosmo¬ 
politanism of American labour, ami made me tliink with a 
smile of that convenient al)straction but almost Tiiythical 
person of whom we haiye heard so much—Uie “average 
American workman''. In truth the average American 
workman in the chief industrial States is almost anything 
you please except American or except a workman, and all 
the arguments drawn from his supposed education and 
training are built upon a delusion. The average American 
workman is really a clerk. The mixture of nationalities 
enormously complicates the (luestion of organisation and its 
effects. Very few of the'continental Europeans speak Eng¬ 
lish or have experience of trade unions, but they seem to 
understand a strike well enough. They all turned out on 
that occasion to a man, and did their share of parading with 
enthusiasm. The women wore all there t(X), being chiefly 
Canadian, Irish and English. It was an interesting occasion. 

This strike prevented me from seeing the Lowell cotton 
mills at work, for every one was closed ; but it threw light 
upon them, notwithstanding, and upon other matters. The 
cause was the demand, originally on the part of the loom- 
fixers, for a 10 per cent rise in wages, based on the ground 
that they were paid lower rates than elsewhere, and in par- 
tie<ilar at Fall River. Ihe following rates of wages were 
given to me by a man who was neither employer nor em¬ 
ployed, nor in any way connected with the dispute, but who 
ha(i an intimate knowiedge of the facts. Average weekly 
eaniings: Mule spinners, SOs.; fixers, 48s. to 52s,; weavers 
288.; card-room hands, 248.; ring-spinners, 248.; overseers, 
£$ 12s. to £4 IGs.; second hands, £2 Ss. to £3 48. These 
rates arc considerably b<dow those in force at Fall River and 
New B'idford, and not mudi higher than in Lancashire. If 
the difference in hours and cost of living he taken into ac¬ 
count, they are lower. The employers refused the rise de¬ 
manded, the Textile Council took up the cause of the men 
and all hands came out to the number of some 13,000. The 
matter was referred to the State Board of Arbitration, and 
I had the good fortune to be present at one of the hearings. 
It was an instructive experience. The strikers were rep-e- 
sented by counsel. The court first spent an hour over the 
question of sitting. The men were going to have a proces- 
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sion that day and the leaders wished to be firesent; they 
tlierefore asked for an adjournment. The other side,were 
<|uitc willinjf to meet tliem, and eventually, after wasting an 
hour, the court decided to adjourn frjsm twelve to three for 
the convenience of the leaders. Their counsel then pro¬ 
ceeded with the cfise, and cross-examined some of the owners. 
The plea of the latter was that they could not afford to give 
the same wages as at Fall River because their plant was 
anti<iuated! Counsel for the operatives did not challenge 
the fact but rather accepted it and put the blame on the 
employers. He laboured away at an open door with weari- 
■soine iteration, and, wlien the iSme came to adjourn, had 
olicito<I 7iothing but what was granted at the start The 
waste of time and tin; licence permitted wore*flagi'ant No 
momher of the court uttered a single word; they lot him 
run on. I spoke of the waste of time to an American gentle¬ 
man, who explained that the court dared not atop him, or 
they would be accused of partiality. I was painfully im- 
jiressed by the unreality and weakness of the proceeding.s. 
After .sitting for a week the arbitrators inspected the mills 
and reportecl that with one exception they could not afford 
to pay the wages demanded. Still the hands remained out; 
but after two months the mills were re-opened at the old 
rates, and most of the strikers went back to work. After 
another three weeks, the strike, which had tasted twelve 
weeks, was officially declared at an end. 

After this it is hardly necessary to say much about the 
Lowell cotton mills. The elaborate system of canals which 
was built to supply them with water-power is still main- 
taimsl, though' the cost of maintenance' is said to counter- 
balanci! the economic advantage over coal, which is also used. 
In the present day it would be cheaper to use coal than to 
reconstruct the water system. More noteworthy than the 
cotton mills isthe large carpet-weaving concern, which l)ears 
the name of Bigelow. The establishment of this industry 
in Lowell dates from 1828, when some of the carijgt looms 
made by Erastus Bigelow were set up in one of the cotton 
mills. Carpet weaving in the United States was first carried 
on in Philadelphia, which is still by far the greatest entre 
of the industry, but the looms of Bigelow brought Massa- 
cliusetts to the front with tlie making of ingrain carpets 
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t. proflent thb Bigelow mills employ about 2,000 hamla, and 
lako most kinds of carpets from start to finish. They .spin 
id dye the yam as well as weave. Tlie weavers, male and 
male, are chiefly British and principally from Kidder- 
inster and Halifax. The female weavers that I saw here 
ere a noticeably fine upstanding set of women ; they are 
nployed chiefly on Axminsters; Wilton and ingrain car]HitH 
•e woven by men. One of those, to whom I spoke, was 
iming £2 16a a week. These are good mills but not 
(ual to Cmssley’s at Halifax ; some of the sheds are cx- 
issively dark, a very common and a very serious fault in 
mcrican weaving sheds. * 

I have called Lowell a nice town. It is well laid out, 
lough irregularly, and the best streets are broad and well 
ived. The place has a pleiisant air. The city liall and 
brary are both good They are stone buildings of decided 
•cliitectural merit and superior to anything of the kind 
have seen in similar American towns of this size. The 
irary contains 62,618 volumes (IflOl); the number taken 
it for homo reading was 189,.') 14, and 1.5,8.56 were used 
the reading-room which is not providisl with news- 
ipers. With regard to housing, the bulk of the work- 
iopic live in tenements, but the houses are smaller than 
ose described at Fall River; in 1900 there were 19,279 
milies living in 18,671 dwellings, the average number 
persons to a dwelling was 6 9, and to a family 4‘9. At 
all River the corresponding figures wore eleven and five, 
be housing is good and not dear for America. The rent 
ir a tenement consisting of dining-room, kitchen, scullery 
iiRfour bednioms is about 15s. a week. In spite of its 
easant look and real advantages Lowell has a death-rate 
' 21 "45 per 1,000 (1901), and even this comparatively high 
rure represents a vast improvement on past years. In 
192 the death-rate was 27'67. This was largely due to 
le prevalence of water-borne disease. The water supply 
as taken direct from the Merrimac river without pun- 
iation, and typhoid fever among other intestinal oom- 
ainta was excessively rife. At Lawrence also, where the 
ma conditions obtained, the same results were observed, 
bo case of those two towns is very interesting. In 1890 
a (ieath-rate from typhoid fever was 15'8 per 10,000 
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at Lowell aixl J 2-3 at Lawrence; in 1900 it had fallen 
to 1'7 in both towns. The cause in Iwth cases was altera¬ 
tion of the water supply, but whereas at Lowell deep wells 
were substituted for the river, at Lawrence the same water 
was used, but after filtration. The average mortality 
from typhoid fever in those American cities which have 
registration, was 4'2 per 10,000 for males and 3‘0 for 
females in the same year (1900); in the thirty-three 
great towds of England it was 1‘7, or exactly the same 
as the improved rate of Lowell and Lawrence. It has 
since been considerably lower in both countries. In 1902 
it fell to 1‘1 in Lowell, and thh average of the English 
towns was, curiously enough, also IT. From statistics 
published by the Department of Labour in 'Washington * 
it appears that the highest mortality from this cause in the 
English towns is about equal to the average of those in 
the United States, and that the English average is very 
little higher than the American lowest Considering the 
unsatisfactory condition of several of the large towns in 
England, a rough estimate can be formed of the sanitary 
defects prevailing in the United States, particularly in 
relation to water supply. In Pittsburg the mortality from 
typhoid fever was 12'4 per 10,000, in Allegheny it was 
lOO and even in Washington it was 6’7. The water 
supply of Washington is taken direct from the river 
Potomac which is an opaque, reddish-yellow stream. For 
drinking it usually undergoes some sort of domestic puri- 
lication, upon which no reliance can be placed as every 
sanitarian knows; for other purposes it is used as it comes 
from the river; I never, on any occasion, could see'the 
Ijottom of ray bath, which reminded me of the only other 
experience I have had of washing in equally dirty water. 
That was at Hamburg in 1892, at the time of tlie great 
cholera visitation, and before the water was filtered. The 
extreme nervousness shown at the time on the arrival 
of ships from Hamburg at Americjin ports was 'e3g)lained 
to me when I saw my bath in Washington. Had cholei-a 
obtained a footing in America the people would have died 
like Hies, as they did in Hambni'g. To complete this raober 
long but not irrelevant digression 1 will add that the aver- 

’ Butletin, No. 42, September, 1902. 
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ago mortality from typhoid fevor in fifty-sevon large Ger¬ 
man towns in 1901 was less than 0’8 per 10,000. 

An important industrial feature of Lowed is the Textile 
School, the largest and moat complete institution of the kind 
in the United Statea It was opened in 1897 and installed 
in a now building specially erected for the purjK)so in 1903. 
The school was apparently modelled on the German type of 
higher textile school, and its aims are wholly practical. It 
is intended for the training of both leailei-s and operatives 
in the local industrie.s, for which -skilled lalsjur is lacking. 
It servos the towns of Lowell and Lawrence and the whole 
industrial district in their vicinity, and conse(|uently it 
embraces the manufacture of wool and worsto<l, as well 
as that of cfitton, in all their processes. There are five 
reg)ilar di])loina courses for day students, namely: (1) cotton 
manufacturing, (2) wool miuiufacturing, (3) designing, (4) 
chemistry and dyeing, (5) weaving. Each course is in¬ 
tended to cover three yearn. These are for students of a 
supcii-ior class, and the foe is £20 a year for residents of 
Ma.ssacliusetts, £30 for non-residents. No previous mill 
experience but evidence of a certain standard of general 
education is re(juired. For operatives and othei>i engaged 
at work in the day time there are evening cliisses. The 
0001*8 range from one to four years (chemistry and dye¬ 
ing). The evening classes are free to ojieratives and other 
residents of Lowell; otherwise the fees are 10s. a term or 
£1 a year. An interesting fact about the school is that it 
is the outcome of the enterprise of local manufactuna's, who 
were the original incorporators. The bye-laws provide that 
tw( 4 -thirds of the trustees shall be “ persons actually engaged 
in or connected with textile or kindred manufactures ”. 
The buildings and eejuipment, exclusive of the ground, cost 
£06,000, to which the State contributed £18,350; the re.st 
was funiished by the local municipalities, manufacturers 
and others. The scliool occupies an admirable site over¬ 
looking the rivei- and stands apart with ample open ground 
about it. The building is plain but on so large a scale as 
to present an imposing appearance. The dass-ixioms and 
laboratories are very well appointed and the largest that 
I -have seen in any institution of the kind. It is claimed 
that the machinery equipment is more varied than in any 
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otlmr textile school either in Americii or Etrfopo, and so 
far as my experience j^cs the claim is justified. No other 
school attempts to teach all the wool and cotton proccssses 
and at the same tinu' contemplates adding silk and other 
iibres as well. But in my opiTiion something is lost in 
concentration hy this exteirsion, and the scheme of study 
.seemed to me more amhitious hut le.ss close and piactieal 
than in corresjxniding (Jennan and English tiixtile sclKsds. 
The conditihns of real nianufactuni are not reproduced in 
the same way as at M. (lladhach or Aachen, for instance; 
and stuilents having no ex])erience of the mill are likely 
to he turned out with a g(K)<l thSoretical knowledge hut a 
<le.fectiv(! practical giusj) of tin; pixicesses. In tin) a(!ademic 
y(!ar 1902-03 the total number of students "was 545, of 
whom 110 attended the day and 429 the, evening classes. 
Of the day .students eighty-two cauni from a high .sch(S)l or 
academy, ten from colhges, tmi from grammar .sch(X)ls and 
six from a university; the evening students presented a 
einiously varied list of occupations. The majority were 
connected with h^xtih^ manufactures iji some form or other, 
and included thirty-oiu! weavers, nine spinners, (^IcN’en loom 
lixei-s, forty-two machinists, two foremen, sixty “ojieratix es,” 
and others; hut there were also some 150 persons following 
totally diderent occupations; fifty-nine clerks, for instance, 
eight h(X)k-keejxTs, two di'Uggists and a heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion including a haker, tailor, hlacksmith, jeweller, teamster, 
hanies.s-maker and others having no more connection with 
textile manufactiu-es than with deejKscia fishing. However 
one may admire the energy of such students in taking 
advantage of the opportunities afforded for imju’oving tjje.ir 
minds, their presence is hardly in kiaiping with the proper 
objects of the school or calculated to maintain a high stan¬ 
dard of class efficiency. 

In addition to the te.xtile school technical education is 
also serveil in Lowell hy an evening drawing school, estal)- 
lished in 1872. It has had a useful influence in fostenng 
the. local manufacture of machinery, a comparatively young 
hut wowing industry. 

With ixigard to general education, the number of chi' Iren 
enrolled in the public schools in 1902 was 12,77(1, and in 
private ones, 4,220. There are eight Roman GathoRc 
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schools fiuf] one collcffo. Evenin^f schools aro a jironiinent 
feature ; they are larjf(!ly attended by young foreigners, 
who being minors and unable to read and write English 
are compelled by law to attend school as a condition of 
employment. In 1902 the number of evening schools was 
fourteen, the total number of pupils on the books was 
3,438, and the average attendance, 1,701. 

Like Fall River, Lowell owns its own waterworks but not 
gas, electric light or tramways. The area of public parks 
is .sixty-eight and a half acres against eighty-nine at Fall 
River. Neither town has any markets. 

Vital Statisticb of Lowell, 1901. 

♦ Deatiis under 

Births Deaths Excess of one year per 
Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. Births. 1,000 born. 

04.‘.HJy 29-4 21*5 7*9 195 

MibceiaUankous Statistics. 

Litpior Arrests lor 

Police Force. Liconcos. Dnuikeiinc.ss. 

121 98 4,079 

Places of News- I’ublio 

Worship. Thoatres. papers. Liluury. 

S8 6 10 1 

The number of arrests for drunkenness is enormous and 
re(|uiros some exaininatioa Lowell is one of those places 
which sways backwards and forwards under local veto be¬ 
tween allowing and prohibiting the liquor traffic. Several 
of its neighlxiurs are in like case. When prohibition is in 
force in a town there is still a vast amount of public 
drunkenness, hut the law has the effect of driving a certain 
number of customers to neighliouring places where prohibi¬ 
tion is not in force. In 1900 Lowell had prohibition, with 
the result that the arrests for drunkenness fell from 2,973 
to 2,063, which is still very high. This reduction was ob- 
taine<l at the expense of Lawrence and other neighliouring 
placeit, which hail thoir cliarge sheet correspondingly in¬ 
creased Ijowell then reverted to licences, got back its full 
share of the drunkards and, in the reaction, something more. 
The report oi the Hoard of Police contains some very per¬ 
tinent remarks on the results of local veto. 
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OTHEit Massachd.setts Towns. 

Tlio two cities (iHscrihcd may be takcin a.s types of»the 
M.'iss;icbua(!ttH industrial centres. The othcs-s .strongly rc- 
scniblc one or other of them in all Sssential reature.s. A 
few not(«, tlieroforc, on some of the more salient [wints 
hearing uism industrial conditions will suffice. 

Lawrr.D^e might l)c cjilled a small and hws finished 
I’.dition of liiwell. It lies on the Mnrriniac and derives a 
large part of its mill powiw from the river hy means of a groat 
<lam which gives a fall of twenty-eight fiset. Of 4,400 hor.se- 
|K)wer ein])loyod in one of the large mills, 1,800 is obtained 
from water and 2,600 from steam. 'I’lie po])nlation in 1000 
wa.s 62,560, and 45'7 per cent, were roreigu-J)om. Law¬ 
rence diflers from h'all River and Lowell in having a large 
(lennan element. The principal industries are worsted 
and cotton goods ; in the. former about 11,000 and in the 
latter about 6,000 persons are employed. Minor industries 
are. machinery, paper and woollen gooils, each employing 
some hundreds. Some of the worsted mills are very largo 
and cojiijKirable with those of Bradford. The most famous 
of them are the Pacific Mills, which en\ploy alx)ut 3,000 
hands and carry on all the processes of worsted manufac- 
turi' from start to finish. They contiiin a great deal of 
EijglLsh machinery—combing machines from Leeds, spinning 
frames from Kcighhiy and looms from Bolton. The goods 
turned out, however, are not equal to the product of the 
great Bradford mills; the labour is loss skilled, and there 
appears to be a less intimate knowledge of the materials 
and processes apd of the most advantageous use of the 
inachiiiery. In combing and spinning in particular, Bftid- 
ford is not seriou-sly rivalled by the American mills, nor in 
the finer grades of finished cloth and dress materials. In 
lower grades, however, the Lawrence mills are efficient 
<‘nough, an<l the tariff secures the home market to tliem. 
'file public schools number twenty-five, and the Roman 
Catholic community maintains two. 

Vital Staubtios or Lawbkncb, 1901. 

Doaths unAer 

IlirlliH 1 )eaths KxeeHa of one year per 

Population. per 1,000. per 1,<X». Hirtlis. 1,000 torn. 

()5,(X)0 29-1 17-2 11-9 1B4 

15 
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Mibokli-aneoub Statistics. 



Liquor 


ArrcRts for 

Polico Force. 

LiconceB. 

DrunhenuoBS. 

62 

62 


1,321 

PlacoE of 


Nows- 

Public 

Worship. 

Theatres. 

paperM. 

Library. 

35 

.1 

15 

1 


New Bedford it) many rospocts closely resembles Fall 
River. It lies on the coast anil was I'ormcrly a head¬ 
quarters of the whale Rshiiif;, from which it derived much 
wealth. That industry is a thing of the past, but it has 
been replaced by a vigorous development of cotton manu¬ 
factures. New Bedford ranks third among American 
cotton towns cn regard to size and amount of product, but 
in efficiency it is lir.st. It owns the most modem and 
advanced mills in the States and turns out the finest work. 
'I’he population in ] 1)00 was almost precisely the same as 
that of Lawrence, namely, 62,442, of whom 25,,529, or 40 
per cent., were foreign-ltom. Tliis is a smaller proportion 
than in any of the towns previously mentioned. The 
reason jtrobably is that New Bedford contains a larger 
element of well-to-do residents, left by its old trade, and 
that the manufactures are of comparatively recent growth. 
As they develop they will attract more foreign labour and 
the town will change its character. Thanks to the cotton 
industry it is growing very rapidly; between 1890 and 
1900 the ina-ease of population exceeded 53 per cent. 
Tlic average number of jtersons employed in the cotton 
mills in 1900 was 12,286, of whom 5,000 were women 
and_ 887 children under sixteen. The number of e.stab-. 
litihinents was fifteen, from whicli their .size can lie 
gauged. The best mills are very fine, quite up to date in 
every respect and equal to the best in Lancashire, which 
has in New Bedford its most formidable rival. The at¬ 
mosphere favours fine spinning, and in two at least of these 
mills very high counts are spun, up to 250. The most 
skilled hands are English, and a great deal of the machinery. 
In a leading mill 1 found breaking, carding, combing and 
spinning machines all from Hetherington’s, of Manchester 
The spinners are highly organised and have a fixed price¬ 
list, mutually agi'eed to between employers and employed, 
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iiH at Fall Kivor ami in the Lancashiro towna." Vury hif;h 
waj^ea can l)o earned, up to £4 a week. The town posaeases 
a textile school,'which was opened in 1899 and is conrined 
to teachiiif; the cotton tnanufacturinj^f proceaaea, including 
mill engineering. There are <lay ami evening classes, as at 
Lowell, and the full courses are very much the same, hut 
the New Bcdl'ord school has sjsicial short coui'.s(!s of a year 
inhmded for superintendents, which I do not see {moviiled 
for in the ))fospectua of the Lowell school, llie fees are the 
same. For the rest Niw Bedford is a plea.sant little place 
and in some respects superior to the sister towns already 
descrihed. The public lihi-ary, nvith 77,000 volumes, is 
eonside.rahly larger. Then it has 255 acres of public parks 
against 129 at Lawrence, .sixty-eight at Lowell* and eiglity- 
niiK' at Fall River, tlujugh the last two have a much larger 
)iopulation. Similarly in regard to its streets: New Bed¬ 
ford has BIO miles of jjaveil streets against sixty-one at 
Lawrence, thirty-seven at Lowell and ninety-four at Fall 
h’iver. It is almost unique among American towns in 
h.iving no unpaved streets or what wo should call unmade 
n lads. 


Having mentioned this fact I may take the op))ortunity 
i>f saying that the weakest point in American towns is the 
streets. They are in general Ixidly laid and worse kept. 
The rn.iterial is varied hut macadam predominatoa Next 
to maciidam granite “setts” are the iiiost common fonn of 
jiaving, but they are generally allowed to get into a very 
l)ad state. The same may be said of asphalt, which is a 
g<)od deal used in the princijwl thoroughfares. Bricks are 
still often met with, and if kept in order do not mal^ a 
bad road. Wood is exceptional, cobble stones are pretty 
common and pretty bad; roads merely laid with gravel 
are counted as paved. Perhaps the most striking thing, 
however, is the large area of streets which are not made at 
all, but are merely sand or mud. Within the boundaries of 
New York city there are 762 miles of unmade streets, in 
1 hicago more than two-thirds of the street area is *n this 
condition, and even Washington has seventy-nine miles of 
unpaved to 241 miles of paved roads. All the main .str .ets 
of Washington, however, are asphalted and well kept, 
and on the whole it may be called a well-paved city, 
16 * 
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though it cannot wjinparo with Berlin. Tin- .streets of 
Bostfin anil Baltimore are also very fail', liaving a relatively 
small area unpaved. But taken all round I .should say that 
Philadelphia is the hejst paved city in the States. It has 
the largest extent of asphalted jRiveinent, namely, 321 
miles, with 360 of granite, 134 of bricks and 226 of 
macadam; and the streets are kept in very fair order. 
New York is traly wretched. With the exception of a 
comparatively small area inhabited by wealthy fiersons the 
condition of the streets is astonishingly bad. London has 
no reason to bo proud of its main thoroughfares; however 
well laid they may be, the enormous horse traffic soon 
knocks them to pieces and the constant taking up of the 
roadway for iarious purposes—a model of raal-adininistra- 
tion—gives them no chance. But at their worst they are 
vastly better tlian those of New York, where holes more 
than six inches deep are quite aimmon in the most im¬ 
portant thoroughfares. I have soon numerous holes fully 
a foot deep in Broadway, and it is pitted with lo.ssor ones. 
This causes less inconvenience than might be supjxised, 
as the profusion of electric trams drives other wheeled 
traffic off the streets. In fact it is not noticed, for the 
people of New York seem to take no pride or even interest 
in the appearance of the streets except where the very 
wealthy live. 

Vital Statistics of Nkw Beufokd, 1901. 

• Deaths under 

Births Deaths Kxeoss one year per 
Population, per 1,000. per 1,000. nt Births. 1,000 born. 

66,000 37-35 17-20 20-15 149 

Miscellaneous Statistics. 

Police Liquor Arrests for 

Force. Licences. Drunkenness. 

R5 58 1,197 

Worcester is a more important and more attractive place 
than any of the manufacturing towns hitherto described 
It lives mainly by manufactui-es, and must therefore bo 
called an industrial centre but, in truth, it is a good deal 
m(M«. It is the second city in Massachusetts and has some- 
tiling of the capital about it. Founded in 1684 it can boast 
of I respectable antiquity, and in the history of American 
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iniRistrial (lcvclo|miunt it occupies an liotiourable place. 
The Worcester district is connected with the earliesj, or 
ahnoat the earliest manufacture of cloth, carpets, silk, wire 
and machinery ; but the town has pot specialised in any 
particulai' <lii-ection. It is the seat of a {^reat manj^ miscel¬ 
laneous industries none of which have developed on a larj^e 
acal(!. The leadinjf branches are machinery, in which nearly 
5,000 men are employed, wire (about 1,000), woollen goods 
(K55), boot.4 and shoes (803), clothing (817), fire-arms (032). 
Rut Uie interest of Worcester lies less in its manufactures 
than in its character as the intellectual centre of a manul'ac 
tui'ing disti'ict Of this the most f)rominent sign is the Poly¬ 
technic Institute, which resembles and rivals the Institute 
of Technology in Boston as a college of science. It was 
founded in 1808 and aims at giving a general scientific cilu- 
cation, but special attention is paid to engineering. The 
numbei' of students in 1902 was 248; nearly 1,000 gradu¬ 
ates have (jbtained academic or industi’ial situations. There 
are other signs of intellectual life. 'I'he American Anti- 
<piarian Society has here its headejuarters with a tine library 
and museum. There is also a Natural History Society with 
another museum. The public library (135,000 volumes) is 
far larger than that possessed by an^' American town 
of similar size, and higher educational establishments are 
numerous. Among them are Clark University, a Roman 
Catholic College, a military academy, the State normal 
school of Massachusetts and two high schools. Another 
interesting fact is that Worcester has a newspaper, the 
Worcester Spy, which has been published regularly since 
1770. By a singular coincidence Worcester in England boasts 
the oldest-established English newspaper. The handsome 
appearance of the town is in keeping with its character. It 
is well laid out, and the public buildings and open spaces 
give it a superior air. There are numerous parks on the 
outskirts, and beyond them some attractive country. The 
population in 1900 was 118,421, of whom 37,652 ^r 31‘8 
per cent, were foreign-born. This is a much smaller p-o- 
portion than in the more purely industrial towna The 
Irisli furnished the largest contingent (11,620), then the 
Canadians (8,367), and after them the Scandinavians (7,964). 
The last fact is curious, for Scandinavians chiefly aflect 
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tho North and W('.st and are most numerous in Minnesota, 
Wi.'jconsin and Illinois. 'I'here are comparatively few in 
New England, and Worcester forms ipiite an exception in 
this respect. . 

Vital Statistics of Worcksteii, 1901. 

Deaths under 

Births Deaths Excess of one year per 

Population. per 1,000. per 1,000. Birtlis. 1,000 born. 

121,004 27-Oa lfi-50 10-S3 ‘ 128 

The birth-rate is mucli lower than in the preceding 
towns with a larger proportion of foreign-liorn inliahitants, 
and the death-rate is also corre.spondingly lower. The 
infantile moptalitj' is much less tliaii in the textile towns. 

MlSCEl.LAKEOeS STATISTICS. 

Tjiljuor .Arrests tor 

Police Force. Licences. Drunkenness. 

13C 90 3,,52.1 

I’noviDENCE, Rhode Isi.and. 

Rhode Island is the smallest of all the States, but it 
is the most purely' industrial and has the greatest density' 
of )iopulation, namely, 407 peixons to the s(|uare mile. Its 
neighbour, Massachusetts, comes next, with 348. Its in¬ 
dustrial efficiency is jiroved by the fact that it produces 
gooils to a gi'eatcr value in proportion to jmpulation than 
any other state; tlie value pf/r cajyita in 1900 was £80 ; 
Connecticut camo next with £78 and Massachusetts tliird 
with £74. Ponnsy’lvania, the great iron and steel state, was 
sixth with £58. The com])ari.son clearly (wtahlishes tlie 
high productivity of these New England States and of 
Rhode Island in particular. Industrial activity is more 
concentrated here than anywhere else. The projxirtion 
of wage earners emjjloyed in manufactures in 1900 aver¬ 
aged 23 l per cent, of the total population, or 98,813 out 
of a jxinulation of 428,550 ; but the greatest numlier so 
employed at .in_y time during the year was no less than 
27‘1 per cent, of the pijmlatioa This industrial activity, 
which is keeping ]ince with the general advance under 
modern conditions, is the more remarkable liecause Rhode 
Island possesses no natural advantages. It has a small 
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iviiiount, of W!it(!i'-power, bnl is more dcjuinilciit on coal 
Ilian either MiiHsachusetts or Connecticut. Like, tbe.ni, 
1 . 00 , it has to obtain coal and all raw materials from a 
distance, hut witliout enjoyin^f their transjiort facilities. 
It has practically only one line of railway and no jaial 
jKirt. I’rovidencu, the capital, lies on an ocean harbour 
and lias some traffic by sea, hut for lack of water and 
docks the amount is insigniticant. Th(‘ flourishing con¬ 
dition of the. manufactures, therefore, mast be attributed to 
early establishment, energy and enterprise, and a handy 
supply of imported labour. Only one State has a larger 
projiortion of foreign-ljorn white inhabitants and that is 
North Dakota, one of the sparsely populated fanning 
States of the north-west, to which foreign* agricultural 
settlei-s go in large numbers. The wholly native jwpula- 
tion of Rhode Island (that is, the jiopulation having nativi'- 
boni parents, who are themselves, however, mainly the 
otfspring of foreign pirents) is only 153,4i;{, which is 
less than the jyipulation of Providence City alone. The 
population born wholly of foreign [larents is S.'i li per 
cent, of the whole, and that born of mixed parentage is 
ti'ti |)er cent. Rlusle Island illustrates in a very striking 
manner the dejaindence of American industries upon iiu- 
[Hirted laljour. Of the foreign-liorn jaipulation (which is 
not the same thing as the population Ikh’ii of foreign 
jiarents) the largest contingents are sujiplied (1900) by 
the Canadians (89,277, mainly French), Irish (35,501), Eng¬ 
lish (22,832), Italians (8,972), Swedes (0,072), Scotch (5,455) 
and Germans (4,300); there are also considerable numbers 
of Portuguese and Russians. The leading indu.stries»are 
textiles, which in 19(X) employed an average number of 
49,760 persons. Cotton heads the list with 24,032; then 
comes worsted with 14,896; dyeing and finishing, 5,942; 
Woollen, 2,710: hosiery, 1,594. After textiles the lai-gest 
groujis are engineering and machinery, employing 8,799; 
Jeweliy and silverwwe employing 8,702. Both qf these 
are growing very rapidly. 

Tile cotton industry dates from 1790, when it was 
.started at Pawtucket, and since that time Rhode Liand 
has maintained its position as (he second cotton manufac¬ 
turing State, being only surpassed by Massachasetts. The 
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nuiiihcr ol "Hpinillos at work in 1900 was 1,920,522, and 
of Jooms, 42,298. A s]K!cial feature of ,the industry Is 
the manufacture of small cotton {^oods, particularly tape, 
webOinj;, waddinj; ^nd aewiiif; cotton. In this hrancli, 
which is not much developed in the United States, Rhode 
I.slaud stiuids easily first. In worsteils also it is only 
surpassed by Massachusetts. Li both States the same 
chancre, from wool to worstijil, is oil rapiiUy. 'J’he 

number of combing machines at work in Rhode Island in 
1900 was 287. 'I’he jewelry trade is no doubt largely 
rcspon-sible for the high value of Rhode Island proiluchi. 
It has been established *for more than a century, and it 
acquired prominence so early as 1794 by the invention of 
a truly charticteristic process of filling in gold with cheapei' 
metals by a man bearing the appropriate name of Dodge. 
If he is not the father of the word “dodge” he ought 
to be. In the whole range of American inventions none 
is more characteristic than this—to make something cheap 
look like a precious metal. The process was subsequently 
improved ami further cheapened by an Englisli workman 
from Birmingham in 1846. Silverware is au oiishoot of 
the jewelry trade and equally a speciality of the city of 
Providence. That town alone manufactures onc-fifth of 
the jewelry and nearly one-half of the .silverware pro¬ 
duced in the United States. In the production of engiims, 
machinery and tools Rhode Island has more formidable 
competitors, but it possesses several establishments which 
enjoy the Irighest reputation for tuniing out good work. 
Another branch of manufacture that has been revolu¬ 
tionised of late years by American ingenuity has its seat 
in Providence and owes its development to that town. It 
was there that the cutting of files by machinery was first 
introduced by a local mechanic in 1864. The lead has 
now been followed in all countries, and it is probable- 
that in a few years no tiles will lie cut by hand. The 
capacity of Rhode Island to keep in the forefront receives 
yet another illustration from the modem industry of rub¬ 
ber boots and shoes, in which it ranks third after Massa¬ 
chusetts and Connecticut. 

These brief notes will sufficiently vimlicate the claim of 
thedittle State to ex(ejitional enterprise. If Providence be 
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excluded Uio niiumracturcH are diatributed in‘a number of 
Kinall centres. The second town, wliicli is Pawtucket, only 
lias (1!)()()) a jxipulation of 30,231; Woonsocket comes third 
with 28,204. 'I'hese are followed by a number of smaller 
places, which an; rather larj^e villafjos than towns. 'J'hey 
lie aloiiji; the railway and {jive a semi-rural character to in- 
diisti'ial life in this area. The chief manufacturing activity, 
however, is concentrated in Providence, which accounts for 
nearly haff the wage-earners of the State. It I'anks 
twentieth among the cities of the United States and has 
(1000) a population of 17.5,.507, out of which about 45,000 
are employed in mamd'actures. *1 have already mentioned 
that, though a poii, it does not do much business by water. 
Providence river runs through the town, pewnitting small 
steam-boats to penetrate nearly- to the heart of it, and there 
are pas.senger services to New York and Newjiort, but 
Nariagansett Hay, into which the river empties itself, is too 
■shallow for large craft. Otherwise Providence would cer- 
Ijiinly be a gi'eat trading centre and might veiy well rival 
lloston. It lies on one of the main railway lines between 
New York and lloston, and is the centre of a number of 
brancli lines. Like Boston, also, it is a capital and the seat 
of an aibninistration. In character, however, it remains 
mainly indu.strial, though le.ss purely so than Fall River, 
Lciwell or Lawrence. One Ciinnot call it a handsome towri, 
but it has some liandsome featuies. 'J’he main streets are 
good and the broad bridges over the river near the centre 
form a sort of sijuare or open space, which has quite a Con¬ 
tinental air. The State house occupies a commanding posi¬ 
tion clear of the town and is the finest building of the kyid I 
have .seen after the Capitol at Washington. It’is in the same 
style. There are several other good and interesting build¬ 
ings, including the city hall, court-hou.se, custom-house. 
Blown University, and certain old colonial mansions. The 
gi’ound is hilly and diversified, and altogether Providence 
uiakes a very favourable impres.sion in spite of the inevit¬ 
able ragged outskirts. With regard to the industriifl condi¬ 
tions I have already said enough about the New Bingland 
textile mills, and those of Providence offer no occasic i for 
special notice. The worsted mills are by far the most im¬ 
portant, employing about 8,000 hands. The cotton industry 
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is small. Tlio iiiotal trailds arc^ luoro peculiar to tlic place 
ami,more iiiterestinjf. I liavt; iiientioiieJ tlip importatice of 
the jewelry iiehistry of Rhode Island aiid it is almost all 
carried on at Providence, but as I have had to omit the 
same trade in Enjjland and (iernmny an account of it wouhl 
have no comparative interest. It is otherwise with the larfre 
metal tnanufactures of Providenci^ They include several en¬ 
gineering w<ji'k.s—notably the Corli.ss Steam-Engine Works, 
the Providence SteaTn-Engine Company, the Arminvtou and 
Sims Engine Company—some textile machinery works 
and others devoted to the manufacture of small machines, 
machine tools and tools.* One of these e.stablishinents is 
well worth seeing and many visitors have gone to Provid¬ 
ence for th(! purpose of .seeing it; among them reju’esenta- 
tives of the famous Jiei'lin linn of Ludwig Lowe, makers of 
the same articles. Before building their own new works, 
which are a model, they paid the United States the compli¬ 
ment of visiting a numher of cstabli.shments, including the 
works of the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Companj' 
at Providence. This imsiness was founded in IKdd by David 
Brown, who was, 1 believe, an Englishman, and was carried 
on for many years by his son, at tii-st alone and then in con¬ 
junction with parttiers. 'I'he ja'esiait comj)any was formed 
to take over the business in lKti8. It manufactures an im- 
men.se variety of small machines and tools of a class in 
which American skill, ingenuity and enterprise are at their 
best. Many hundreds of kinds of milling, grinding, .screw 
and geiw-cutting machines, lathes, drills, gauges, scales, rules 
and other tools and accessories an: turned out Inu-e of the 
fimist workmanship. Tire automatic screw and gear-cutting 
machines are marvels of ingenuity, and they arete be fouml 
in every up-te-date machine shop re((uiring such tools. The 
Germans now make them equally well, but America was 
first in the field, which is ixiculiai'ly her own. There are 
other makej-s in the United States, but none have a higher 
reputi^ion than the Providence company. For forty years 
they have made the Willcox and Gibbs sewing machines, 
which afford a fair proof of sustaineil ipiality. Tlie works, 
no less than the things made, are of a model character in 
that which seems to be the coming tyjii.* (or the best em- 
plo^rs. It is half-way between the old conditions which 
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took no account of the workmen ami the fancy appoint 
mentB of the niodern industrial Paradise. The principle is 
to proviih; {jood workinjf conditions aii<l pay {{ood wajjes, 
Imt to avoid paternalism. The works are new and only a 
short distance from the centi'e of the town. I have se<^n 
none better. The shops are admirable, very light, clean and 
well kept, and as orderly as any in Oennany. This holds 
good of the foundry which is quite new and a niiKlel of 
order. The works are closed for a fortnight every August 
for cleaning and whitewashing. The management is satis¬ 
fied that the measure i)ays as it enables the shops and stock 
to be put in thorough order, and at the same time gives the 
men a good holiday. The numl)er employed is about 2,300; 
they are of all nationalities, and include many .^killed British 
mechanics; but a large part are unskilled men. Here may 
be seen a good illustration of one of the femdencies of mod¬ 
ern industrial development. Many of the men are working 
automatic machines and are inc.apable of doing anything 
else; they are making things which they do not understatiil. 
The work requires nidther intelligence nor skill; but the 
mannfacturers do not want them to know too much. I'he 
brains of the establishimmt are in the drawing ottice, which 
is very large; and well appointed. Neveiihele.ss the work¬ 
men are a sup<‘rior looking .set; they earn from Ss. to 12s. a 
day. Washing basins, shower baths and clothes lock ei-s are 
provided and used; and there is a library but no canteen. 
The men in the drawing oHicohave heen trained at the Tissh- 
nological Institute in Boston, at Brown IJnivoi’sity, and 
otln;r places, d'he manager, like all othem of similai’ ex})eri- 
<;nce that I have met, is strongly of opinion that it is best for 
a man to learn the practical work in the shopfirat and goto 
the technical .scIks)I later. In spite, or p<;rhaj)H because, of 
(he good conditions of work, the (ijm is not in good odour 
with the trade unions and has been black-listed ; that is to 
say, other people have been forbidden to deal with them 
on pain of incurring the union’s displeasure. “Tlje union 
secretary comes into the, office and a propofi of nothing asks 
us to • riicognise the union’. We I'cfuse and are black-listed.” 
This illustrates the crude methods of much trade unionism 
in .\merica. Tlie ilemand t(' “ recognise the union ” when 
no dispute exists generally means that the union has a diffi- 
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is small. Tlio iiiotal trailds arc^ luoro peculiar to tlic place 
ami,more iiiterestinjf. I liavt; iiientioiieJ tlip importatice of 
the jewelry iiehistry of Rhode Island aiid it is almost all 
carried on at Providence, but as I have had to omit the 
same trade in Enjjland and (iernmny an account of it wouhl 
have no comparative interest. It is otherwise with the larfre 
metal tnanufactures of Providenci^ They include several en¬ 
gineering w<ji'k.s—notably the Corli.ss Steam-Engine Works, 
the Providence SteaTn-Engine Company, the Arminvtou and 
Sims Engine Company—some textile machinery works 
and others devoted to the manufacture of small machines, 
machine tools and tools.* One of these e.stablishinents is 
well worth seeing and many visitors have gone to Provid¬ 
ence for th(! purpose of .seeing it; among them reju’esenta- 
tives of the famous Jiei'lin linn of Ludwig Lowe, makers of 
the same articles. Before building their own new works, 
which are a model, they paid the United States the compli¬ 
ment of visiting a numher of cstabli.shments, including the 
works of the Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Companj' 
at Providence. This imsiness was founded in IKdd by David 
Brown, who was, 1 believe, an Englishman, and was carried 
on for many years by his son, at tii-st alone and then in con¬ 
junction with parttiers. 'I'he ja'esiait comj)any was formed 
to take over the business in lKti8. It manufactures an im- 
men.se variety of small machines and tools of a class in 
which American skill, ingenuity and enterprise are at their 
best. Many hundreds of kinds of milling, grinding, .screw 
and geiw-cutting machines, lathes, drills, gauges, scales, rules 
and other tools and accessories an: turned out Inu-e of the 
fimist workmanship. Tire automatic screw and gear-cutting 
machines are marvels of ingenuity, and they arete be fouml 
in every up-te-date machine shop re((uiring such tools. The 
Germans now make them equally well, but America was 
first in the field, which is ixiculiai'ly her own. There are 
other makej-s in the United States, but none have a higher 
reputi^ion than the Providence company. For forty years 
they have made the Willcox and Gibbs sewing machines, 
which afford a fair proof of sustaineil ipiality. Tlie works, 
no less than the things made, are of a model character in 
that which seems to be the coming tyjii.* (or the best em- 
plo^rs. It is half-way between the old conditions which 
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Ainericiiu, 1,311; foreijfn, 2,440; mixRcl, 906. If we credit, 
half of the last class to the American and half to .the 
foroi}^ element we get the followiii}; totals - American, 
1,764; foreign, 2,693; being respectively 37'5 and 62‘.6 of 
tli(! whole number of cliililren. The true rcdation, tbere- 
forc, stands thus:— 
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ot Population. 

of Children. 

Amcrioaft . . 

. . 68-2 

37-5 

Foreign 

31-8 

r>2'5 


'I’he birtb-i'ates in the two scictions were—Aineriein, 147 
p(n- 1,000; foreign, STO. This disparity is partly due to 
(lifforence of age distribution, there being a larger number 
of women of child-bearing age among the foreign popula¬ 
tion. But the facta show how entirely the increase of 
population by excess of births over deaths depends on fresh 
immigration. That is seen still more clearly if the death- 
rates are examined. The death-rate among the Amerioin 
populalion was 19 7 per 1,000. That is to .say, it exceeded 
the birth-rate by 5'0. The native population is, therefore, 
dying rapidly. And this process seems to be progressive; 
tli(i death-rate in that section of the population which was 
not only boni in America but whose parents were bom 
tluire was 21 66 per 1,000. Thus a progressive decline of 
vitality is shown both by a lower rate of reproduction and 
a higher rate of mortality. The same tendency makes 
itself apparent in the infantile mortality, which is rising 
among children of American parentage, in spite of the very 
low birth-rate, and stands far higher than among those of 
foreign parentage; the respective figures in 1901 wer^ 
American, 173, foreign, 146, to 1,000 births. These figures 
are a terrible satire on the theory that it is bettor to have 
fewer children and take good care of them than to have 
niore and neglect them. Nature is not mocked. One 
more point is brought'out by the invaluable records of 
Providence. We have seen that the American section has 
never during the last forty-six years produced h^f the 
childnn born. It follows that the so-called native popula¬ 
tion is chiefiy of foreign bUxid. Tlie inference to be dn-wn 
IS that the immigrant races become Americanised and lose 
their vitality in tlie next generatioa 
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Public oilucjition in Providence is amply served by sixi.y- 
oighj primary, ftftoen {Grammar and four liifjh schools. One 
of the last is for manual traininje but there is no technical 
school. Brown University, which was foujided in 1764 
and is a Bapti.st institution, had 677 male and 195 female 
students in 1900-01; the {jreat majority were takiii}; chmsi- 
cal or {jeneral courses, but there were four .students of 
j'cneral science, twenty-three of mcchaniciil and thirty-.seven 
of civil eiif'inetu'inf;. 

Vital Statistics ok Pbotiubnc®, 1901. 
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New York City. 

I’o the rest of the world New York, beiiif; the lai’oest 
city ami the chief centre of business and pleasure, is the 
de facto capital of the United States though not the seat 
of Covemment. Like London and Berlin it is also a manu¬ 
facturing town, but as in their case that element is over¬ 
shadowed by others. It will, therefore, be treated in the 
same way and dismissed with some general observations 
bearing on its character as a capital. 

The great city is fully representative of many features 
of American life, but the bad ones are more conspicuous 
than the good. In the first place it is typically cosmo¬ 
politan. The foreign-bom population of the entire city 
is (19b9) 1,270,000, or 37 per cent of the whole; that 
of the central area (Manhattan and Bronx) is 41‘5 per 
cent., a portion exceeded in several of the New England 
manufacturing towns which we have been considering but 
in Mw others. The foreign population includes representa- 
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nations, but the larifcst soctions" arc: Ocr- 
mans (322,343), Irish (275,102), Russians (165,201), Italians 
(I45,433J, Austro'-Hungarians (117,998), English and Scolch 
(90,358). All colours are also represented, the ncgrcKss nuin- 
bi'r 60,601), Mongolians, 6,601 and Indians, thirty-one. It 
is a curious fact that of all the nations gathered in the 
cily of New York from all the ends of the earth the small¬ 
est in number are the real Tiatives and original owners; 
even such a*()ctty State as Luxembourg outnumbers them. 
Turks, Aralw, East Indians, I’acilic Ishmders are far more 
numerous. The original natives of the whole country, al¬ 
though preserved, are dying out,‘and to judge from the 
vital statistics given above, their succe.ssor.s have i)egun to 
go the same road. Is it the destiny of the" continent ? 
Then, again. New York is tyj)ical of a gi'eat deal of Amerioi 
i)i its bustling life, its devotion to money-making, its adven¬ 
turous methods of business, its extravagant ex])enditure 
and love of ostentation. All these things strike every one 
a.iiil base been so often doseribed that I need say nothing 
more about them. It is also, as a town, typical of the 
nationid slovcuiliness. For a great city most of it is shabby, 
dirty, unkempt and untidy beyond compare, save in two 
respects: thei'o ai’e no overhead wires, and the atmosjjhere 
is most enviably clean and free from smoke. Hut one is 
continually reinindi'd of wretched little towns in the south 
of Euroj)o hy such matters as the condition of the streets, 
with whicli I have already dealt; the gutters; the street 
sewer openings, which are of the primitive “ wolfs mouth ” 
form; the rliiapidated horse trams that .still run in the 
heart of the city or did in 1903; the rickety lamp potit,s 
and shabby letter boxes. These arc originally painted 
silver, but weather and neglect turn them to a dirty drab. 
Their shabbiness is not peculiar to New York but it seems 
I'idher intensified there. So, too, with the .slovenly speech 
of tile people. Mo.st capitals develop a slang of their own, 
consi.sting partly of words and phrases and partly of a 
l)'!culiar pronunciation. The London cockney speech— 
always presented, in caricature, to American readers and 
playgoers as “the Engli.sh accent”—has a counterpart '.n 
the slovenly enunciation atlected hy that ola.ss which in 
New York corresponds with the cockney in London; and 
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I fancy that the oripn is much the same in both cases. 
The trick is an affectation thouViit to he smart, just as the 
failure to sound the letter “ r ’’ and the use of such ejacu¬ 
lations as “haw” are. English affectations of sjxioch in a 
different class. I observed one day in the company of some 
American gentlemen that the cockneys of New York, if 
I may use the term, Beome,<l to make a jxiint of never 
finishing a wonl, and I was told that it is a recognised 
habit. ITiey seem too weary to say a whole word. “ Sixth 
Avenue," for instence, is pronounced “ Sis’ Avn’,” and 
“ Yes” becomes “Ye”. The (piick closure of the lips after 
“ Ye ” produces an effect like a faint “ p,” ami many writers 
make Americans say " Yep,” but that is a mistake. The 
word is the smart cockncyficd form, produced by omitting 
the final letter. The trick .seems to be Ixicomiug general 
among those who wish to bo thought “ knowing”. 

Slovenliness in speech, to which reference has been 
made in a previous chapter, is allied to other slovenliness 
and has a direct bearing on industrial efficiency, so that 
it may properly be mentioned in connection with New 
York where it reaches its highest expro.ssion. But the sub¬ 
ject of pronunciation tempts one to be discursive, and 1 
will beg indulgence for a few more observations. Most of 
the characteristic sounds in American speech, except some 
of those in the south which seem to have been assimilated 
from the negroes, can be traced to English local dialects 
with some admixture of Irish and French elements. The 
most pronounced of all, namely the long “o” uttered like 
“ah,” in such words as “hot” and “stop,” is the Engli.sh 
soath-country drawl. The Surrey rustic pronounces “bottle” 
“ bah-tle It is very interesting to trace thesci derivations; 
they are the outward sign of derived qualities. Cultivated 
Americans do not use the vowel sounds I have just indi¬ 
cated, but they are general in the streets, like the London 
vulgar perversions, which are commonly put in the mouths 
of Englishmen of all classes on the American stage and 
by many American writers. This is notably the case with 
the drawled “ a ” as in “ bawth ” (bath), which is a pure 
vulgarism never used by any educated Englishman. The 
short, sharp American “a” is jjartly Irish and partly 
north-country English. Some of the American vowej 
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sounds arc very pleasant to tlio ear, partiedlarly in the 
iiioutliH of men; the hard voiens of the woiiKsn pineh tjieni 
too mucli and make tlieni hainh. Speech in the Soutliern 
States difiers considerably from thaj in the North and is 
full of pretty sounds and intonations. Betwiicn refined 
Eiifflish and American speecli, liowever, there is very little, 
and sometimes no ditlerenc(!. I have the Eiifflish accent 
myself and after all no a))olofjy is needed for speak¬ 
ing Erench*with a French accent—yet 1 hav(i been taken 
foi' an Anierie.an by one in America on account of my speech. 

Amoiie; the {food featur<!S in which New York is rej)re- 
sentative, street lowmotion must'bt? counted. Apart from 
the old horse trams inciiitioned above the facilities arc jrood 
and abundant. Rapid locomotion is, imleefl, absolutely 
esSiUitial owiiiff to the shape of the town, di.sjK)sed as it is 
on a lonj; narrow tonj'ue of land suri-ounded by water save 
in one dii’ection. 'J'he central busine.ss part can oidy ex- 
Iiand longitudinally in that diri^ction, and the residential 
ipiarters must either recede before it at the far end or be 
driven aci-oss the water. It is surjwising how (juickly the 
ilistances are covered by multitudes of persons with the aid 
of electric trahis and trains. Tlu! urban trams of America 
are distinguished from those of Eurojie by being driven at 
a greater pace, and in spite of th(i traflic in New York they 
cover the ground in a womlerful way. It Ls done by running 
at full speed even for the shortest distance; they always 
start at full speed with a jerk which is dangerous to the 
unaecu.stomed traveller. The whole thing is characteristic 
—the mechanical appliances, the macliine made speed, the 
reckless use and the danger to life and limb—but I confess 
the pace appeals to me. Another great feature of New 
York, which also arises from its position, is the unrivalled 
accommodation for shipping provided by the groat extent 
ol water-board. This is, of course, the making of the 
place, and well the site was cho.sen. There is no need of 
docks, with all the delay , bother and expense of tida^ates. 
The largest vessels in existence simply steam up the mighty 
Hudson River, which is the harlwur, and swing quietly into 
their berths alongside the ijuays at right angles to Dhe 
stream, each in its own niche. They come in bow foremost 
and when they dejiart they simply cast off and back out 
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into the river. The water front is indontoil with these 
niches for miles, and as the shipping inci-eases they simply 
extend further up along the shore. The enormous advantage 
of this arrangement, apart from the ease witli which ve.ssels 
arrive and start, is tliat the shipping extends along the 
peninsula, parallel with the town, and is thus distributed 
instead of being congested in one spot or at one end as it 
usually is in ports. The same arrangement obtains in the 
opposite shore of the Hudson in Jersey Uity and Holioken, 
and it extends round the point of the peminsula, whicli is 
Manhattan, to its eastcirn shore opjwsite Long Island, on 
which Br(S)klyn lies, I have never seen tlnsse features of 
the port of New York de.seribod, but tliey are of incalcul¬ 
able iiuporta'nce. They explain the ability of the port to 
swallow with ease the colos.sal growth of the outward and 
inward trade and they render it capable of indefinite ex¬ 
pansion, as tile landward traffic can be handled with ease on 
this extended shore line witliout incommoding the central 
arterial thoroughfares. If Now York hud the sort of 
harbour most seaports have it could not carry the traffic 
through the heart of the city at all; hut being so favoured 
by nature it can absorb an unlimited (|uantity and is 
destined to surpass London as certainly as the Hudson 
surpasses the Thames. It is impossible to estimate what 
this means to the development of the country, but in a 
certain sense New York is the making of the United States, 
and that more truly than Loudon is the making of England 
or any other individual city is of its country. 'J’he jxiint 
has an obvious bearing on the industrial future of the 
States; they can always rely on the port of New York. 
The men who chose the site were wiser than they knew. 
It was ((iiite a long time ago, for New York is not a young 
city; it has been a municipality for over 2.'50 years. The 
only weak point about the port is the long and tortuous 
channel outside, round by Sandy Hook. 

Tlj^ name factor of natural jsisition, which has made 
the port and stimulated the system of street locomotion, is 
responsible for another but not a good feature of the city 
—tide liousing and the buildings. The compression into a 
narrow space has not only produced the vast twenty- and 
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thivty-storicd, blocks—said to have oriffinated dn Chicaf;o 
—for business purposes, but has forced the bulk of the 
)>oj)ulation into flats, as in Berlin. In the whole city’of 
N(!W York, which now includes Brooklyn together with 
another large slice of Long Island as well as Staten Island on 
the other side of the Hudson, the average number of persons 
to a dwelling is 13'7, which represents about three families; 
but in Manhattan and its northern extension, the Bronx, 
the average “number is 20'4 or between four and five 
families; in Manhattan alone it must be very much higher. 
The “ housing question ” is here as exceptional as in London 
and huge tenement buildings are the rule. An investigation 
of the way the poor live in New York lay outside the limits 
of my imjuiry and I could not give much time to it, interest¬ 
ing as it is; but I paid some visits to the lowest quarters 
and gained a few impressions, A swarming international 
ant-heap, with a great deal of obvious poverty and squalor 
and all the elements of lawlessness; but accounts of its 
horrors which I have road seemed to me exaggerated, as 
such accounts usually are. Similar descriptions of LondoJi 
and Paris have often been written, but I know from per¬ 
sonal investigation that they ai’e very highly coloured, I 
have been in all the “dangerous” places which “the jx)lice 
dai-e not (inter ” in London and in most of those in Paris. 
They may be dangerous to a single policeman because he is 
one, though the police do not say so, and they would be to 
a drunken man, a woman or other helpless individual dis¬ 
playing signs of wealth about the person; but to an able- 
bodied man they are not. Police protection is mucli less 
efficient in America than in Europe and lawlessness is far 
more general, as I have already pointed out, but 1 shoifld 
not be afraid to go anywhere in New York. Misery is 
undoubtedly great, as great perhaps as in Loudon, and the 
di‘ath-rate proves that the sanitary conditions are what 
iiiight be exjMjcted from the general air of neglect. In 
1901 it was 20'5 per 1,000 for the whole city against IT'O 
in London and 18'0 in Berlin. Yet the proportion oltwell- 
bi-do residents living in good conditions is quite as large in 
New York, and the age distribution of the population noist 
be much more favourable on account of the vast number of 
16 
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immigriiiits. Tlioro Ih a large and active public bealtli staff 
and iiiij)rovement is going on ; but New York still exempli¬ 
fies'the backward state of sanitary administration general 
in America. Alsmt municipal corruption I can say little, 
as I have made no'study of it, but the signs of mal¬ 
administration in the past are all-prevalent. Th(! street 
architecture is also typical. Its leading notes are anarchy, 
shabbiness, personal (wtontation and public indifference. 
Tho.se of Tjondon street architecture are dingy meanness, 
personal reserve and public aspiration imperfectly fulfilled ; 
those of Berlin arc monotonous order, suppression of in¬ 
dividuality, public grand’osity and bad taste. Each of the 
three is a stan<ling embodiment of prominent national 
characteristics. The sky-scraping buildings of New York 
testify to American ingenuity, adventunmsness and con¬ 
tempt for order. They are a bold but not entirely 
successful attempt to neutralise the natural conditions by 
making room in a cramped space. They would not be 
{X)s8ible everywhere, but Manliattau island is a tongue of 
rock and the foundations would bear any weight. They 
are attended, however, by certain disadvantages and seem 
to have passed the zenith of favour. It is being found 
necessary to regulate the height of buildings, anil that 
process once begun will inevitably go on. The superior 
residential quarters form a great contrast to the rest The 
houses are handsome, well-built and eloiiuent of wealth. 
The streets hero arc well laid and well kept, and the 
Central Park, which lies among them, is worthy of a 
great city. 

, A vast number of industries are carried on in New 
York but few are on a large scale. The largest single 
groups are clothing and tobacco; those to which the term 
“manufactures” usually applies are for the most part on a 
small scale, but nearly 20,000 men are employed in foundnes 
and machine shops, and several thousand more in other 
branches of ironwork. Musical instruments, silk, boots and 
shoes*are also manufactured on a considerable scale; but 
there is no concentration of special brancluis of manufac¬ 
ture. In short New York, as I began by saying, is rather 
a trading than an industrial centre; and with tliat I will 
leave it and pass on to Pennsylvania 
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Pennsylvanfa. 

Pennsylvania is a mif^hty niaiml'acturinf; State. Juflffod 
by the amount of power used it is add has been for thirty 
years the j^catost of all; judged by the value of products 
it has been for fifty years only second to New York. It is 
second in population with 6,302,034 inhabitants, of whom 
733,834 are returned as “ wage-earners engaged in manufac¬ 
tures”. This represents 11'6 per cent, of the whole, a much 
lower proportion than the 17‘7 per cent, of Massachusetts 
and the 23'1 per cent, of Rhode Ifiland, and indicating less 
concentration than in the New England States; but it is 
almo.st exactly the same proportion as in New York and 
cxjnsiderably higher tlian in any of the States further west. 
The density of population is 140 to the square mile. In 
another sense Pennsylvania boasts the greatest concentra¬ 
tion of all. It has a much larger number of establish¬ 
ments employing over 500 hands than any other State. Its 
industrial activity is of long standing and in the first 
instance is due in a great measure to geographical position. 
The State lies between the great lakes and the Atlantic, 
anil touches both. So do New York and New Jersey, but 
Pennsylvania has in addition water communication which 
they have not; the Ohio river brings it into direct relation 
with the Central States and by waj^ of the Miasissippi with 
the South. The importance of the internal water transport 
before the railroad era is shown by the fact that it was ex¬ 
tended and completed by some hundreds of miles of artificial 
waterways, but as in England these have been neglected 
since. Unlike New England, Pennsylvania also possesses 
exceptional natural resources, not only in coal and iron but 
ill other raw materials. It produces regularly more than 
half the total coal got in the United States, and it has also 
bticu exceedingly fortunate in the possession of natural gas, 
though tlie yield is now diminishing. Water-power, which 
was once an appreciable asset, though less than in Massa¬ 
chusetts and New York State, is also declining. The use 
of electricity for industrial purposes, on the other hand is 
increasing, and in this respect Pennsylvania easily heads 
the list. The amount of horse-power derived from electric 
appliances reported in 1900 in the leading States was— 
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Pcimsylvania, 107,888; Now York, 78,000; Illinois, 40,250 ; 
Ohio, 42,202; Massachusetts, 32,843. And since the appli¬ 
cation of electricity is to a considerable extent a measiu'o of 
industrial advance, Pennsylvania is evidently keepinj; well 
in the forefront. In no part of America are the industrial 
inetho<ls more completely up to date. The great manufac¬ 
turing industries include both iron and steel and textiles. 
The total number of wage-earners employed,,in the pro¬ 
duction of iron and steel, engines and machinery in 1000 
was 173,602, and in textiles 102,213. Pennsylvania, there¬ 
fore, as a combined eoaj. and iron and textile country, is 
analogous to Yorkshire and the Rhine province. The other 
industries aye relatively unimportant. The largest of them 
arc tobacco, leather and lumber, all of long standing and 
drawing the raw material from the spot. 

The iron indiLstry has a history of more than two cnii- 
turics; it is mentioned as early as 1602, and in 1728 
Pennsylvania exported 274 tons of pig iron to England 
The appearance of Am(!rica, therefore, in the market is not 
an affair of yesterday, as is often assumed, and there is more 
matter for surprise in the delay rather than in the rapidity 
of development. The manufacture was at Hrst cjirricd on 
ujion the eastern side of the State; then, on the dis¬ 
covery of magnetic iron ore in the Coniwall liills, it moved 
a little westward near Harrisburg, the present capital and 
the, seat of some of the largest steel-works in the States. 
The day of Pittsburg was still far distant A blast furnace 
was built there towards the end of the eighteenth century 
but it was abandoned for lack of ore in the neighl)ourhoo(l. 
The production of steel can hardly be said to have Iwigun in 
America before the nineteenth century, though it had been 
attempteil as early as 1750. About 1812 a steel furnace 
and a rolling mill were started at Pittsburg, and from that 
time slow and somewhat uncertain progress was made' for 
many years. The very rapid development which has taken 
placetmore recently must be ascribed to a number of causes. 
One was the substitution of coal and coke for charcoal in 
the, production of pig iron from about 1840 onwards. An- 
.thracite coal was chiefly used at first. This is found on the 
ea^m ranges of the Allegheny hills, but the great develop¬ 
ment of the Pennsylvania iron and steel industry has coin- 
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ciilf'il witli tliP. u(,ilinafcion of the bituminous coat fields, which 
lie on the western side. This, toffother with the tapping of 
the liuke Superior ores and their transportation by water to 
Pennsylvania affected a gradual shifting westward of the 
centre of the iron industry to the Pittsburg district, which 
lies on tlie western border conveniently placed between the 
sources of the ore and the fuel and is easily reached by lioth. 
Meantime the production of stool had been improved and 
develop(sl.* Pittsburg came to the front with crucible steel 
alsiut 18(10; llossomer steel followed and, still later, the open 
hearth process. The most marked feature of the recent 
progress of this great and fundfhnental industry has been 
the increasing use of open hearth steel, and the rapid growth 
of the manufacture of tin and teriK', plate. 

Of the textile gronj) the most imjwrtant items are 
hosiery, silk, cotton and wool. These are all old-established 
industries in (he State. The making of hosiery and woollen 
cloth was introduced by the earliest (lerman and English 
si ttlei-s sonui 200 years ago; silk was encouraged by Hen- 
jamin Franklin in IT-IO, and a sjiinning jenny for spinning 
cotton was put up in Philadelphia in 1775, a very few years 
after its invention. Factor^'-inade cotton goods were turnisd 
out at least as early as 1782. Hero, again, the current idea, 
tl'.at Englanil owed her supi-emacy to the advantage of 
starting the “ factory 8y.stcm ” ainl the use of machinery 
long before any other country, ro(juires a good deal of 
quaiilication. Philadelphia was very early in the field, 
and its ri.so to the position of the greate.st manufacturing 
city in the world has been gradual. I will justify this des- 
crijition presently when I come to the town itself. , 

The industries cairied on in Pennsylvania are widely 
distributed in a large number of centres. After Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg, which head the list, come in order of indus¬ 
trial imjiortance, Allegheny, Reading, Scranton, Lancaster, 
Erie, Allentown Altoona, Chester, McKeesport, Harrisburg, 
and othera All these are small or medium sized towns and 
of no special interest I mention them to give an*idea of 
the distribution but do not propose to describe any, of them 
though I have visited some, as Philadelphia and Pitt burg 
will BuflSciently represent the industrial conditions prevail¬ 
ing in this coal and iron State. 
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PlIII.ADELl’HIA. 

I have just cfilled Philadelphia the f^reatost inamifaetur- 
iiiff city in the world, and I believe it to bo so. True, 
it docs not compare with such monstrous af'jrreffations as 
Ix)ndon and New York; but then they are not manufac¬ 
turing cities in the same sense. They are primarily some¬ 
thing else and the manufactures are mainly accidental or 
secondary; they are there becau.se the population or the 
traffic is there. That is shown by their miscellaneous 
character and the small scale on which mo.st of them are 
conducted. In the aggregate they employ a vast number 
of peophs and produce an immense quantity of goo<ls, but 
individually they l)elong rather to the small than to the 
gross industries. But Philadelphia is primarily a manufac¬ 
turing place, and the leading industries are carried on in 
very large establi.shments on a groat scale. It is also a 
river port, which enables it to add shipbuilding to the rest, 
and it owns the largest yard in the States; but the port 
business is quite subordinate. Since the days of William 
Penn, the Quaker, who founded the town in 1682, it has Wn 
the seat of manufactures, and that character has always 
been prominent; but in times past Philadelphia has played 
another part It has a very distinguished history, more 
ilistinguished on the whole than that of any other city in 
the States. Here the earliest sittings of Congress were 
hold before the revolution; here the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence was drawn up and issued in 1776; here the 
Constitution was forged in 1787 ; here the first President 
resided and here was the seat of Government of the United 
States down t(j 1800. The jX)pulation was then 67,811 and 
exceeded that of New York ; the inhabitants were citizens 
nf no mean city. A century later they numbered 1,293,697 
and formed one of the great cities of the world and the 
third in size in the American continent. It therefore ei.>m- 
bines the high tradition of leadership in a mighty political 
movement with modem industrial development on the 
largest scale, and tlwrein it has the advantage of New York 
and still more of Cliicago, wliich represents the highest 
[K>int (or lowe.st depth) of commercialism and nothing else. 
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I tliink Philiiilelphia looks its character. It has not the 
cliarm of the old German capitals which have become manu¬ 
facturing towns, sudi as llresdeu, Munich, Stuttgart or 
Diisscldorf, but it has character and dignity. It is a city, 
not a ragged overgrown village like most of New York, 
nor a huddle of dingy squalor like the greater part of 
London, Manchester or Glasgow. I have laien to the out- 
.skirts of the town in most (lirectiona and I have found all 
of it decent ttnd some very good. There is nothing grand 
in Philadelphia. The city hall is of colassal size—said to 
be the largest in the world—and it has cost millions, but 
in spite of its dimensions and a dbntral tower .547 feet in 
height it fails to impress and is architecturally a failure. 
There is a superabundance of churches; I have made out 
nearly 800 of various denomination from the directory, but 
none of them are really fine though two or three are in¬ 
teresting. The best buildings are those of the University 
of Penirsylvania and some of the hospitals, with which 
llu! town is magnificently endowed. The old Indepen¬ 
dence Hall, from the "steps of which the Declaration was 
proclaimed, possesses gi’eat historical interest and inspires 
r(«pect as the .shrine of a splendid tradition, but its archi¬ 
tectural merit is slight. In spite, however, of the alwence 
of beautiful or imposing edifices the general impression 
pniduced is very favourable. The standard maintained is 
liigh and some features are very pleasing. Of late years 
the municipal administration has been notorious for corrup¬ 
tion, but the town bears as many signs of having been well 
administered in the past as New York does the reverse. 
I have already mentioned the superior character of the 
street paving and particularly the largo extent of asphalted 
street. There are 321 miles of asphalt, 360 of granite, 226 
of macadam and 134 of brick. The streets are not only 
well paved but exceptionally well kept. A much larger 
amount of garbage is disposed of weekly in Philadelphia 
than in any other American city, and it is all burnt. The 
lighting is also unusually good. The number of arc Tamps 
is 9,083 against 11,976 in Now York. It may lie interest¬ 
ing here to compare the street lighting of the five largest 
cities in the United States. 
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New York 
Ciiicago. 
Philadelpliia 
St. Louis 
Boston . 


Milos of 

No. of 

No. of 
Lamps per 

Street. 

Lamps., 

Street Mile. 

2,527 

61,424 

24 

4.162 

35,743 

6 

1,540 

44,011 

23 

1,678 

16,961 

9 

587 

14,953 

25 


Philadclj>hia has tlio {greatest iiumhur of lamps to tlio 
street mile, and since it also lias a larfjor proportion of arc 
lamps than the rest, except Boston, it is statistically, and in 
my opinion actually, better lif^hted. Washington also has 
twenty-eight lamp to the mile and is about equally well 
lighted. The |X)8ition occupied in this little table by the 
more western cities is highly significant. 

Another conspicuous feature of Philadelphia is the very 
large area of public prks which it possesses. The total 
is upwards of 4,000 acres. The greater part of this consists 
of Fairmount Park, which lies just outside the town and 
<!xtends along the Schuylkill River for some miles; it covers 
3,000 acres. Parts of it are conventional, laid out orna¬ 
mentally, with statues of Lincoln, Grant and Washington, 
and it contains zoological and horticultural gardens, water¬ 
works, and various buildings; but other parts are quite 
natural and romantic. It is a fine jwssession, une(iuallod 
so far as I know by any provincial town; and the poplc 
arc justly proud of it. 

The town, which lies on flat ground l)etwcen the Dela¬ 
ware and Schuylkill rivers, is well laid out on the geo¬ 
metrical plan, and the streets running north and south are 
njimbored, while those crossing them are named; and in the 
centre, which is the olde-st ([uarter, the j)retty idea of giving 
the names of trees forms a pleasant change from the usual 
jKivcrty-stricken street nomenclature. Chestnut, Walnut, 
Cherry, Spruce, Vine, and so on, have a flavour. . Chestnut 
is the aristocratic street both for houses and shop; it 
corresponds to Fifth Avenue in New York or to Piccadilly 
in Eondoa So far as shop are conceniod Philadelphia is 
second to no city in Amei^ca, and that means in the world, 
for American shop are more splendid than those of any 
other country. The dress shop surpass ever^hing, and 
it* is noticeable that those for men are scarcely less con- 
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spicnous tliiin those for women. The most heautiful shop 
window I have, ever seen was in Philadclpliia, and I never 
passed it without stopping to admire. An account of it 
will give the reader a good idea oi the American art of 
dressing the shop window. It was excessively pretty hy 
day, hut after dark ex(|uisite. It belonged to a great 
drapery store occupying a whole block and was one of 
many. Thf rest were very fine hut this beat them all. 
The throe sides of the room (thc! window forming the 
fourth) and the floor and ceiling were all set with electric 
glow lamps each tied up in a Ijnot of the most delicatt! 
pink and green ribbons. There were about eighty of these 
lamps to that single window and the only objects in it w(!re 
a large white hat and a white parasol. So it remained lit 
up all night. Shop windows arc always interesting, but I 
never saw one really beautiful before. Let no one think this 
little matter trivial or irrelevant. It illustrates one of the 
s.'crets of American commercial succe.ss. The shop wdndow 
embodies the art of attracting attention, exciting curiosity 
and making a good impres.sion—the great art of adver¬ 
tising; and no piojde spend so much thought and money 
uiH)n it as the Americans. 

In regard to housing Philatlclphia difl'ors markedly from 
New York and, imhmd, from any of the towns I have 
described. Boston most nearly rcwimbles it. In the first 
place flat life gives way to private houses. There are in 
the city 265,880 families living in 241,589 dwellings, which 
is not far short of a house to every family. It may be 
put in anotlier way. The average number of persons to 
a dwelling is 5'4, and of perspns to a family, 41). How 
different this is fiorn the usual conditions in the great cities 
may bo seen from the following table, which compares 
Philadelphia with ten others in their order of prece¬ 
dence ;— 
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City. 

• 

Population. 

Aveni^e Number of PerHone. 

• 

To a Dwelling. 

T4) a Family. 

^^ew York .... 

3,437,202 

18'7 

4-7 

jhicago .... 

1,698,576 

8-8 

4-7 

Philadelphia 

1,293,697 

6-4 

4*0 

St. Louis .... 

575,238 

7-0 

4-6 

Boston. 

560,892 

8-4 • 

4-8 

Baltimore .... 

508,957 

5-7 

4-8 

Cleveland .... 

381,768 

6'() 

4-7 

Bai!alo .... 

352,387 

7-1 

4-8 

$an Fiancisco 

• 342,782 

()*4 

4-8 

Olncinnati .... 

325,902 

8-0 

4‘4 

Pittsbuig .... 

321,610 

6-3 

5'0 


It almost follows as a matter of course that the character 
the residential buildinjfs is more regular than elsewhere, 
here are few or none of the great structures in which many 
imilies are housed. And, more than that, there is a 
larked ahsonce of pretentiousness on the one hand and 
' squalor on the other. The rich are less splendiilly, tlie 
50r less miserahly, housed. The streets wear a general as- 
ict of modest but solid comfort well diffused. Slums, of 
lurse, there must Imj in such a huge place with a largo trad- 
ig element; they have been officially investigated and re- 
Mrted oa And, of course, there is poverty ; hut a good 
jal of time spent in looking for slums revealed very much 
ss than experience led me to expect, and, on tile other hand, 
•ought to notice large working class areas of excellent 
3USOS after the style of the best industrial housing in Eng- 
nd. Kents are much higher, but not so high as in many 
wns in America. Very good six-roomed houses with bath- 
loms wore about 14s. a week, four-roomed about lOs. A 
iry ingenious system of numbering the houses is worth 
rtice, as it enables one to find a particular address or to as- 
irtain one’s whereabouts with great ease. I have already 
,id that the streets running north and south are numbered 
:st, second, third, etc., beginning from the Delaware River 
id proceeding westward; they are, of coiu-se, intersected by 
le named stieets running east and west; the houses in the 
tter jwe numbered according to the streets they lie lie- 
veen on the basis of hundreds. For instance, tihosc iii 
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any cross street lyiiiR Ijetwoen sixtli anil seveLitli street are 
numbereil from 600 to 700, and so with the rest. In like 
manner the honsos in sixth and seventh streets are num- 
l)erod according to their distance north or south of a central 
line forined hy Market Street, which is the main artery 
in tlie heart of the towa Thus the street number indicates 
tile locality and the distance from the centre in any direc¬ 
tion. 

'I'he site was no doubt originally chosen on account of 
the Delaware River, which forms the eastern boundary 
and divides the State of Pennsylvania from New Jersey, 
ft is a noble stream jiretty neaidy a mile wide here at a 
distance of ninety miles from the Atlantic .sea-lioard. The 
big liners and battle.shijw come nj) to Cramp's famous yard 
which lies some way alwve the middle of the town. The 
river front is lined with quays like the Hudson at New 
York and is devoted to lawiness. This is the dirtiest 
and least attractive ]iart of Philadelphia; no use is made 
of the river for ornament or pleasure, though there is a 
certain amount of })a,ssenger trallic by local boats in sum¬ 
mer. 

The racial distribution of the population differs consider¬ 
ably from that in the towns previously reviewed. The 
negro element is very much larger. 1 have hitherto said 
nothing about this factor because in the New England 
industrial centres it is too small to posse&s any importance. 
In most of them the coloured population is quite insignificant 
—far below 1 per cent.—and even in Boston and Provid¬ 
ence, where the callings mostly pursued by negros (waiters, 
boot-blacks, attendants, etc.), are more developed, they only 
numbered between 2 and 3 per cent. In New York they are 
less than 2 per cent., but in Philadelphia the proportion 
ri.ses to 4'8 per cent. The actual number is 62,613, but this 
has no industrial significance. They are not employed in 
manufactures, but in hotels and clubs and other occupations 
higher in the liocial scale. I have no itd'ormation on the 
subject, but it appeared to me that Philadelphia is the home 
of a coloured aristocracy. There are eighteen African 
Methodist Episcopal Churches. I attended service at one 
of them on a Sunday, and found a striking contrast with 
others I have attended in the South. The service was 
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practically ii'distiiiffiiislmblc from a liifrli church (not ritual¬ 
istic) Aiifflican oik; in England, except that the surpliced 
choir was formed by women. The serinoA, the tone and 
manner of the whole service and the demeanour of the con¬ 
gregation reminded one of St. Mary Abbots or any church 
of that moderately high order which is now so general in 
England. The signs of refinement, taste and culture were 
striking. Every Sunday that I spent in the States I made 
a point of going to as many churches of ditt'erent kinds as 
I could get in, and my experience ranges from a pure speci¬ 
men of negro fervour in Columbia (S. Carolina) to St. Pat¬ 
rick’s Cathedral in New York and Trinity Chureli, Boston, 
which corresponds (say) with St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
and is the resort of the intellectual aristocracy. The African 
service in Philadelphia was no whit less refined. The strain 
of negro blood ran very thin in the clergy and in many of 
the congregation, so thin in some cases as to be recogni.s- 
able only on careful scrutiny. I have seen the negro horn 
exalted on a different field in Philadelphia in the person of a 
coloured foreman ordering about a gang of European work¬ 
men. A second point of difference is tliat the foreign bom 
element is less, being only 22'8 per cent The order of the 
nationalities is: (1) Irish, 98,427 ; (2) Germans, 71,319 ; (3) 
English, Scotch, etn, 46,264; (4) Russians, 28,951; (5) Ital¬ 
ians, 17,830; (6) Austro-Hungarians, 8,209; (7) Poles, 7,554; 
(8) Scandinavians, 3,769; (9) Canadians, 3,283; (10) French. 
2,521. The total number of foreign-born residents is (1.900) 
295,340. Those of British and German origin arc chiefly 
engaged in the manufacturing industries. 

Jlf the total numl)er of persons above ten years of age 
engaged in gainful occupations 259,197 are employed in 
“ manufacturing and mechanical pursuits,” as against 152,262 
in “trade and transportation”. This will show the pre¬ 
ponderance of the industrial element; it constitutes 25 per 
cent, of the whole population above ten years of age. The 
proportion in Fall River, which is of the pilrest industrial 
tyije, ffe 42 per cent., that in New York is 20 per cent. 
Numerically, therefore Philadelphia approaches more to 
New York in its industrial character; but thetenn “ manu¬ 
facturing and mechanical pursuits ” is wide, and the “ gross 
industries" of Philadelpliia, as I have already observed, 
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make it a true manufacturing city. Tlie mbtal tradas 
and textiles are almost equally reprasented. According; to 
the Factory Inspector’s Report for 1903 the number em- 
ploye<l was—textiles, 46,423 in 573 ^astablisliments; iron 
and products, 37,564 in 250 astablishmente; miscellaneous 
manufactures, 43,805 in 736 establishments; leather, 7,226 
in 50 e.stabliHhments. The metal trades are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with the production of finished articles in great 
variety, inclflding ships, machinery, hardware, nuts, bolts, 
rivets, eta Baldwin’s huge locomotive works, which occupy 
a great extent of ground in the heart of the city, are 
the most important single establishment and the largest 
works of the kind in America. Of 2,831 .steam locomotives 
built in 1900, 1,465, or more than half, were credited to 
Pennsylvania, and the great majority of them came from 
Philadelphia. The industry ilates from 1831, and of late 
years it has eujoy(Ml a rapidly increasing export trade. 
Till! number of locomotives exported from America rose 
li'om 142 in 1894 to 525 in 1900. The special article on 
the subject in the census states that they “have found 
tiieir way into all parts of the world, having proved their 
sujieriority over every type of foreign locomotive with 
which they have been brought into competition”. By this 
time, however, the .statement requires a gissl deal of quali¬ 
fication. Many of the engines supplied, and notably those 
used in India and Egypt, have proved unsatisfactory on 
trial and have earned a bad name. They are clieap and 
turned out very rapidly and the intercliangeability of paids 
makes them convenient; but they do not last They are 
very wasteful of fuel; they break down soon and often, 
on account of rough workmanship and want of finish. In 
short, they have the characteristic merits aiid defects of 
American work. The great locomotive works in Phila¬ 
delphia have been condemned in scathing tenns by the 
Secj-etary of the English Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
in his report as a memlier of Mr. Moseley’s labour party, 
and I can only endorse his account. They are quite ftut of 
date and not tli bo com pared with the diief locomotive .works 
in England. It would, indued, be difficult to find any h..ge 
engineerng works in England and impossible to find any in 
Germany so old-iashioned and in every respect uusatisfac- 
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tory. They ou};ht. to l)e rumovod Ixxlily out of the. city and 
rebuilt where there is plenty of space. The working day 
is ten hours on the day shift and thirteen on the night shift 
The average wages arc bs. a day. 

Cramp’s shipbuilding yard is the second great metal¬ 
working establishment in Philadelphia, but since I have 
oniitte<l eorresjKHiding works in England and Cerniany 
from my survey, and in .shipbuilding America ciinnot be 
said to compete effectively at the present timi,, I need say 
no more about it. 

Of the textile industries the largest is thi! manufacture ol 
carpets and mgs, in which ovtsr 12,000 hands are employed. 
It is an old Philadelphian itidustry dating back at least to 
1791, and it is oirried on here upon a larger soile than in 
any otlntr American city. 'Phe modern methods ol manu¬ 
facture are claimed for an American inventor whom I have 
already mentioned. “It is to the inventive genius and 
biisiness ability of Erastus R Rigelow, of Roston, Ma.ss., 
more than to any other man, that the carpet industry of 
the world owes its great prominence. He first, in 1K44, 
adapted the jxiwer-loom to the weaving of ingrain carpeta 
A few year's later he invented and patented the |)ower-loom 
for weaving Jawpiard Rmasels and Wilton carpeis.” ' On 
the other hand I find it stated in the Penny Cyclojxi'din, 
published in 1836, that the Jacquard loom had then been 
for some years applied in England to the weaving of ingrain 
(Kidderminster) carpets and partly applied to Rrussels. I 
do not know whether the two statements are reconcilable 
or not; but if modern carpet-weaving was invented in the 
Upited States the start has not been well maintained. It 
ro({uired a protective tariff to secure the home market, and 
in spite of it Europe still exports carpets to America. The 
quantity in the twelve months ending June 1904 was 
065,562 square yards, of which 254,744 square yardt^ or 
considwably more than one-third, came from the United 
Kingdom. The exports from the United States in the 
same‘year were only 60,723 yards, and so far as I can 
ascertain none came to the United Kingdom. It is tlie 
liner kinds of carpets and rugs that are imported into 

* Tmiflh Cmsui, U.S.A,, vol. ix., p. 104. 
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America. A.s in cotton and worsted jjoods, llic American 
mantifactnrcrs arc still behind their English competitors 
in the high(?r grades. Philadelphia is the greatest centre 
of this industry in America; it manufactures very nearly 
oiKi-half the total value of carpets produced in the United 
States; and the cheaper kinds constitute the great bulk 
of its output, out of 4,693 looms engaged in weaving 
ingrain carpets it owns 3,737 ; but the higher grades— 
Mrusse.ls, Wilton and Axminsters—arc produced more in 
Massachusetts anil New York. 

'file carpet anil other textile riiiills arc mostly situated 
on the northern aide of the town a long way from the 
centre. 'I’he work-people live in the vicinity in capital 
bouses and form a regular industrial quarter. Many of 
the mills are new and the conditions are good except for 
dark weaving sheds on the ground floor with other rooms 
above tbom, necessitating the use of elect.ric light all day. 
In a leading mill, in which Brussels and Wilton carpets are 
made, 1 found English looms, made in Heywoisl and Hali- 
fa-ic, which seems curious if they are an American invention. 
The weavers also were cxclu.sively English and chiefly from 
Kidderminster. The suiierintendent or foreman was also 
English, from Halifax. 'The wage.s earned here were very 
high; male weavers were making from £4 to £6 a week and 
female (also English) from 488. to 60a They admitted that 
they worked very much harder than in England and found 
the high wages an incentive. Tlie week is sixty hours; the 
day begins at 6.45 and three-quarters of an hour is allowed 
for dinner. 

Another important branch of textiles in Philadelphia’ is 
upholstery. It has undergone very rapid development in 
recent years and now constitutes a considerable branch of 
the cotton manufactures. Philadelphia has almost a mono¬ 
poly of it in the States. The conditions of work are 
I>ractically the same as in the carpet mills, but the earnings 
are less. In one mill in whicli they were said to be unusu¬ 
ally high I found weavers (nearly all men) getting from 
OOs. to 728. a week, winders from 28 b. to 368. ana o'^her 
bands about 28s. 'The manager here was a Gertnan from 
Wurtemberg, and a highly ingenious genthunan. Hu illus¬ 
trated the influence which the air of the United States 
17 
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certainly poascsscs in developing Aiiierican qualities in 
immigrants. Some clever devices wliieli -he showed me 
were quite cliaracteristic. One was a simple way to make 
reversible curtains. These are apj)arently much prized in 
America but they roi|uiro special machinery and are costly 
to produce. He showed me some which looked quite right 
but were made on the ordinary looms; ho had simply sewn 
two together hack to back. The workmen employed here 
were American, German and EnglLsli. 

It would require a volume to give an account of ail the 
manufactures of Philadelphia, hut perhaps the foregoing 
notes will suffice to indicate generally the conditions of in¬ 
dustrial life prevailing in this remarkable city. On the 
whole they are better than in any other town I have seen 
in the States, and I am not sure that the expression might 
not bo extended to cover other countries. But I cannot 
leave the subject without tr 3 ring to give some idea of the 
extent and variety of the manufacturing industries carried 
on, and I therefore append a list of the principal ones with 
the average numher of wage-earners employed, extracted 
from the census of 1900. 


Industiy. 

Foundiy and machine shop products 




No. Employed. 

19,6i3 

Clothing, factory product 






12,886 

Carpels and ru(|^ other than rag 






12,190 

Hosiery and knit goods . 






11,914 

Cotton goods, small wares and waste 





10,757 

Woollen goods 






9,438 

Worsted goods 






7,407 

Leather. 






6,949 

Tobacco . 






6,032 

Iron and steel, various . 






4,869 

Boots and shoes, factory product 






3,782 

Dyeing and finishing textiles 






8,455 

Shirts. 






2,829 

Cars. 






2,780 

Silk. 






2,606 

Tin and Copper 






2,804 

FujHatB .... 






2,116 

Chemicals .... 






1,917 

Glass. 






1,914 

Briok and tile . . 






1,451 

Hardware .... 






1,278 

Electrical apparatus 






1,268 

0ordage and twine 






1,168 

1,101 

Brass ..... 

f 

• 


* 
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In aililition tlioro are many other trne mannfacturoH 
such as ]K)ttcry, paper, artificial flowers, buttons, brushes, 
jute, files, cutlery, musical instruments, shoddy, wire, tools, 
toys, etc. I am cortoin that no city in any country can 
show so great a variety of gross industries carried on upon 
so large a scale. It is uui(|uc in textiles alone; practi¬ 
cally all the branches are included except lace and linen. 
Yet the njetal trades are nearly equal to the textiles, 
ami to l)oth are added leather, boots and shoes, paper, glass, 
chemicals and others which are hardly ever found in com¬ 
bination. Philadelphia has the jnakings of ten ordinary 
manufacturing towns; and to this remarkable conjunction 
of trades mast be ascribed the high and stable condition 
of prosjx^rity, of which so many signs are visible. The 
attention of those who are interested in technical educa¬ 
tion is drawn to the fact that here in the greatest of 
manufacturing cities the multifarious industries owe their 
flourislung condition in but a minor degree to this element. 
The Philadelphia Scliool of Applied Art, founded in 1876, 
contains a Department of “ Textile Design and Manufacture, 
comprising fabric structure and de.sign, weaving, colour har¬ 
mony and figured design, chemistry, dyeitig and printing, 
wool carding and spinning, woreted drawing and spinning, 
cotton carding and spinning, hosiery knitting and spin¬ 
ning”. This sounds exceedingly complete, but is somewhat 
misleading. The institution is not exactly, as might be 
supposed, a higher trade school like that of Crefeld or 
Bradford or Lowell, where all the processes of manufacture 
are taught in a praeticiil way; it is rather an art school 
with industrial applicatioiia As such it undoubtedly per¬ 
forms a valuable fimction; the desigidng department is 
very extensive and well organised and there is a large 
instalment of looms. The art side of U'xtile manufacture 
is well develo{)ed and the teaching is of great advantage 
not only to manufacturere and experts but also to aspiring 
operatives, of whom a considerable number attqpd the 
evening classes. The list of past students includes many 
designers, dyers and loom fixers engaged in the mills. 1 
do not wish to kdittle the value of the school, but it does 
not offer a complete training even in the limited branches 
of industry to which it appliea The engineering and 
17 • 
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machinery branches are served by the Drexel Institutn, 
which was founded in JS91 and is one oh the numerous 
marks loft on modern American education by the liand of 
the millionairft The founder has exjionded some £600,000 
on the building, equipment and endowment, and has pi-e- 
sented a very fine gift to Philadelphia. Its educational func¬ 
tions arc somewhat miscellaneous, but so far as engineering 
and machinery are concerned it resembles the Art Bcliool 
in coming in from above rather than working up from 
below; the courses are scientific and theoretical. The 
case is otherwise with a„third establishment, the Spring 
Garden Institute, which was founded in 1851 in ord(!r to 
teach industrial drawing and design. Hand trades and elec¬ 
tricity were subse(juently added. There are day and even¬ 
ing courses, the latter for working mechanics and a})prentices. 
In 1900 it had 101 day students and 793 night students. 
The great majority of the latter attended the drawing 
courses; the mechanical department had seventy-6v(! an<i 
the electrical 140 students. The institution has undoubtedly 
exorcised a considerable influence in assisting capable and 
aspiring mechanics to fit themselves for higher positions; 
but the numbers seem small compared with some of the 
English schools doing similar work. The higher branches 
of engineering are provided for by the University of Penn¬ 
sylvania, which in 1900 had an aggregate of 182 students 
engaged on civil, mechanical, electrical and chemical en¬ 
gineering. 

With regard to public education Philadelphia, which is a 
county, is a separate unit and independent of the State Roan! 
of Pennsylvania. The elementary schools are managed by 
sectional or district Iwards, elected ai hoc, under the super¬ 
vision and control of a board of education, appointed by 
the courts in session, which also manages the evening and 
higher schoola I am afraid the system is far from satis¬ 
factory. While I was in the city the president and two 
members of one sectional board were convicted at quarter 
sessions on the charge of demanding bribes from candidates 
for the post of teacher. The number of school buildings 
(1901) is 328, contiiining 2,878 school-rooms. The number 
of c^ldren on the register is ; Day .schools, 166,013 ; night 
schools, 19,304; kindergartens, 14,959; high schools (five) 
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5,641. Till' average attendance at the evening scliools is 
9,71which in an unusually high projxirtion. (treat atres.s 
is laid on inanwal training schonls. 

It is somewhat surprising that such a city as Phila¬ 
delphia should not have hail a free’library until 1892 and 
then only a branch. The central library was not opened 
until 1894. Its comparatively short life, however, has 
witnessed a very rapid development. In 1901 it possessed 
289,183 volumes and had fourtei'n branches. The circula¬ 
tion amounted to nearly 2,000,000 volumes, not including 
the fine reference library which is said to lie very largely 
used; hut 77 per cent, of the issiws were fiction. The read¬ 
ing-room is very abundantly supplied with monthly and 
weekly periodicals both American and English, but the only 
daily paper on the list is The, Times (London); perhaps 
that is the weekly edition. 

'Pile vital statistics of Philadelphia are defective and of 
doubtful value, hut if the registered death-rate of 18"27 
(1901) be correct it is below that of the New England 
manufacturing towns and to be ascribed, I should say, to 
the good housing conditions and general level of prosperity. 
The death-rate from typhoid fever is 3'3 per 10,000, which 
is very high, and undoubtedly due in a large measure to 
the water supply, whieli is unfiltered. Philadelphia is a 
good instance of American backwardness in relation to 
water supplies. The town is a pioneer in the matter, and 
has owned its own water woAs longer than any other 
in the States, or in England either so far as I know. It 
built theju in 1801. Yet in 1901 the water remained un¬ 
filtered, in spite of a very severe visitation of typhoid fever 
in 1898-99, when over 14,000 cases occurred. Tlie puri¬ 
fication of the supply has since been taken in hand and 
may, perhaps, be completed by this time. But filtration 
works will not end tlie matter. It will be foimd necessary 
to stop the monstrous waste which has been going on under 
au unlimited supply of unfiltered water. The consumption 
in 1899 was about 240 gallons a day per head of the popula¬ 
tion, which is about ten times as much as is reijuired, for use 
and an impossible quantity to supply filtered. The clv-rge 
of bad administration, which I have mentioned above as 
having been current of late years, seems to be well founded 
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ill this particular. I’liiladoipbia is exceptional in owniiij^ 
its own {^-works, whidi were built by the town in 1836, 
but are leased to a company. 

Lyinff half-way between New York and Raltimore, 
Philadelphia marks the first stage on the great roads to the 
south and the west from New York. This position makes 
it the largest railway centre in the continent. Its water coni- 
munication has already been mentioned. It is also connected 
by direct railway lines with several resorts on the Atlantic 
coast. The largest of these is Atlantic City. The proximity 
of this American Brighton or Blackpool enables the work¬ 
people of Philadelphia to do what few others in America 
can, and take trips to the seaside in summer. This prac¬ 
tice, which has become almost universal among the English 
working classes, is one of the features of industrial life that 
most markedly difierentiate England from other countries. 

Vital statistics parallel with those given for other towns 
are not available for Philadelphia, which is not at all to its 
credit 

MiBCBi.LiSEouu Statistics. 


Polios 

Potce. 

2,S22 


Liquor 

Licenoos. 

1,7S7 


Arrests lor 
Druukonnoss. 
30,428 


I’laoos of 
Worship, 
7fiO 


i’ulllic 

Theatres. Newspapov.s. Lihraries. 
IG 184 15 

(20 dail.v) 
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Between Philadelphia and Pittsburg lies the width of 
Penusylvania an<l much more. To go from one to the other 
is not merely to cross the Alleghenies, where the coal-fields 
lie hidden up among the hills, but it is to pass from the east 
to the west For the great coal and iron State has two 
faces—one turned towards the east, the old, the more 
settled and mature, with its comparatively fixed lines and 
limited range of development; the other towards the west, 
the new, the raw and adolescent with its incalculable pawi- 
bilities, fierce throb of life and keen spirit of adventure 
Pittsburg is the gateway of the west and through its portals 
rushes the tide of tlw newer industrial America. Here Hie 
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stream is most tiirhilleiit, the battle iierc(,.„, Jie jostling 
throng most eager. Furth('r we.st the volume spreads out 
in many dinictions over a broad surface and quiets down ; 
but here it s<s',mR pent up into a narrow gorge, throngli 
which it tears and surges, like, Niagaia river between the 
Palls and the broad calm expanse of the so-called Whirlpool, 
'rims it is that Pittsburg is in asen.se the most typical indus¬ 
trial cisntre in the State. It gathers up and concentrates the 
restless enqj'gy, the reckless hurry to make money and the 
contempt for everything else, of the newer industrial world. 
I sup|)ose some of the Engli.sh manufacturing towns ])a.s8ed 
through this stage once. Grime ^and squalor unspeakable, 
unlimited hours of work, ferocious contests between labour 
and capital, the fierce.st commercial .scrambling for the money 
literally sweated out of the people, the utter al:)sorption by 
high and low of every faculty in getting and grabbing, total 
inilid'erence to all other ideals and aspirations—these marked 
the rise of the great English industrial edifice, and they 
mark the centre point of the. much vaster American one 
heday. 

Pittsburg is not a town of yesterday ; it took its name 
from the English state.sraan and has had a chiuder since 
1316, which repre,sents quite a re.spectable antiquity. The 
name, by the way, is spelt both with and without a final 
" h ” ; the local official street guide spells it both ways, the 
I'.S.A. census leaves out the “ h ”. I have already mentioned 
that a steel furnace and a rolling mill were in operation in 
1813, and that the situation of the place on the Ohio river 
made it a trading centre in the period before railways were 
built, but its rise to industrial importance really dates from 
the western development of the Pennsylvania coal andiron 
fields, followed by the opening up of the lake Superior 
region. The town itself, however, only represents a jtart of 
the vast industrial edifice which has been bqilt up here as a 
result of that movement. The name is loosely used for the 
whole district. For instance, none of the famous Carnegie 
steel concerns are in Pittsburg itself, nor are. the Westing- 
house works, nor others which are commonly descaibed as 
“at Pittsburg”. The correct geographical expression is 
“Allegheny County” which includes Pittsburg as tlie central 
jtoint and business headquarter's, surrounded by numer- 
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onu minor oontri's or sutcllitcs—AIK'f'liony, McKooH|H)rt, 
Duquesne, ftomestoad, Braddock, Wiliuording, and oiliors— 
all within a small compass. It is a wonderlul and unique 
concentration. Neither the Ruhr Valley nor South Stafford¬ 
shire equals Allegheny County. Here truly iron is king, 
seated on a throne of coal. The |)opulation of the county 
is 775,058 and nearly one-tenth (72,671) are employed in 
236 ^tablisliments devoted to iron and its products.' The 
only other industries on a large scale are electrical sup¬ 
plies, glass, cars and air-brakes. Pittsburg itself repre.sents 
less than half the population of the county and a still 
smaller proportion of its^ industrial section, since it is the 
commercial and traffic centre. No one who sees Pittsbtirg 
alone and misses the satellites knows what the name really 
signifies. Yet it is pre-eminently a manufacturing town 
comparable with Sheffield and resembling it more nearly in 
size and character than any other place. It lies on the ])oinl 
of land where the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers join to 
form the Ohio. 3'hLs is the site of an old fort, which bon^ 
the name of Du Quesne under the French, and subsequently 
that of Pitt under the English. The situation, which recalls 
tliat of the famous Hungarian fortress, Komi'u om or Komorn. 
on the Danube, was obviously chosen for the pi'otection 
atfoi'ded by the two smaller rivers. They are shallow, rapid, 
turbid streams capable of oirryiug craft of very light draft. 
On the opposite bank of the Allegheny lies Allegheny city. 
The two towns are connected by nine bridges and are there¬ 
fore topographically one. Sundry small suburbs occupying a 
similar position across the Monongahela have already Iwcn 
annexed by Pittsburg ; if it were to swallow Allegheny in 
likvj manner it would rank seventh instead of eleventh 
among the cities of the United States. And it might very 
well look forwa)'d to a still more grandiose position. For 
the outlying ijidustrial borouglis are at no great distance, 
and if the recent rate of development is maintained the 
intervening space will be rapidly filled up, and Pittsburg 
raight^extend her administrative tegis over the whole. 

Imagination fails to picture the hideu\is scene that 
would be presented by such an enlarged Pittsburg. Some- 

■Thesr tiguren are taken from the annual report of the factory in- 
spocior for Pennsylvania, 1903. 
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one, lias culled tlie jiliice “ Hell witli tlie lid iifl’/’^anil sundry 
persons have paiil liiiii the couipliiuent of annexiiiff the 
plirase. It haij even been presented to the House of 
Commons as an original effort on the part of a well-known 
member of tliat assembly. Its picturesque force suggests 
an American origin, but, whoever the author may be, every 
visitor must acknowledge its appropriateness. People have 
said to me, “Well, but what alamt Sheffield?” I have 
already madp the comparison in describing Essen and can 
only re])eat that compared with Pittsburg and its neigh- 
bourhooil Sheffield is a pleasure resort. The heart of the 
town is not so bad. There are fipo sliops and fairly good 
public buildings and the main streets do not lack dignity 
though they are much too narrow to carry the swarming 
ti-affic; the warning clang! clang! of the street cans is 
incessant and they can only move at a foot’s pace. The 
congestion is greater than in New York, Philadelphia or 
Boston, and is only sui'pa.ssed by London. In the pollution 
of the atmosphere by smoke Pittsburg beats the world, 
and in this respect it presents a striking contrast to the 
eastward town! already described, where anthracite coal is 
burnt A rough way of measuring smokiness is to note the 
condition of one’s linen, and two meii-sure-s may be tised— 
f h(! tint produced ami the time taken to produce it Judged 
by the.se tests Pittsburg is at least twice as smoky as Shef¬ 
field or ManchestcT, and London ciinnot comj)ete at all ex¬ 
cept in a bad fog. 'I’be buildings, whieji become black sooner 
than they do anywheis! (dse, atf.est the same .supremacy. 
There appcai-s to be no attempt whatever to prevent or 
mitigate smoke, and the nature of the factory cliimnoys 
conduces to increase it. Instead of having a comparatively 
small number of lofty bricK shafts the iron and steel works 
use a much greater uumljer of short metal ones resembling 
steamer funnels. For instance at Essen the steel works, 
in which 25,000 men are employed, are served by alxmt 
sixty tall thafts; at Homestead the .sieel works, in which 
only 6,000 men are employed, have about 150 shoit^ones. 
'I’he latter may be more economical or efficient, though I 
dmibt it, but they cmtainly produce far more smoke and 
emit it nearer the ground where it has less chance of being 
carried away. This is one reason for the supreme smoki- 
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neas of tlij! Pittsluirj; district. AnotluT is tfie lie of the 
}^und. The river valleys are rather deep and the smoke 
from tjie works, which lie low aloii}; the.hanks, is pent in 
by the hills risiii}; behind to a considerable heifjht. Some 
years aj;o, I belitwe; natural j^iis was lar{;<dy trsed and the 
smoke abated; but possibly this has been abandoned from 
failure of the siipply. At any rate it is hard to lielieve that 
thinj^ were ever worse. 

The smoke, however, is oidy one item, an(f, thoujjh par¬ 
ticularly obtrusive to the senses less sijjpiiticant than others. 
You must leave the centre of the town and journey to 
the outskirts and beyqpd to see what this reprcsentfitive 
raodeni American city really is. In the first place notice 
the wires overhead. There is a network of them—tele¬ 
graph, telephone and tram wires—and they are put up in a 
slovenly, makeshift fashion. The telegraph supports are not 
straight, dressed poles, firmly planted and braced upright, 
but rough trunks of fir trees leaning in every direction, 
with the wires between them not drawn taut but .sagging 
heavily. The others are in like case; they lean and sag 
and straggle. Everything is rough, unfinished, rushed up 
and apparently on the point of falling down in a ruin. In 
the second place, notice how the car bumjw and rattles over 
the ill laid metals, along the wretchedly made and woi-se 
kept roadway, filled with garbage and filth. Then as you 
pass a little further out you corno to the bare hill sides 
rising from the river. The place is certahdy not favoured 
by nature for these river l>anks must always have been 
dreary ; but their ugliness has been increased tenfold. At 
one spot they are naked, at another they carry clumps of 
i/liserahle dilapidated wooden houses or single ones standing 
alone. .Everything bears the same stamp of rubbish an(l 
ruin. Rotting fences stand before these houses, broken 
wooden steps lead up to them, drains trickle down the hill 
beside them; here and there a dead tree stretches out its 
withered arms. I'he air is murky with the gloom of jxir- 
petuikl smoke, and through it gleams the mockery of washed 
clothes hanging out to dry; women are said to wear black 
underclothes in Pittsburg. 

Such is Pittsburg along a main road leading out of the 
heart of the town. It is not all as bad as that. In the 
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hotter residential quarters the houses are good and some 
of the suburbs on the high ground away from the rivers 
and the works are even free from smoke. By contrast 
they are considered quite attractive. On the other ham! 
some of the more densely inhabited parts are even worse: 
as an (exhibition of modem and recently built slums they 
have no e(}ual in my experience. And if the visitor pursues 
th(! same road a few miles further he will come to some¬ 
thing which puts Pittsburg in the shade; and that is 
Homestead, the first of the series of small towns up the 
Monongahcla Vall(iy more or less created by the various 
iron and .steel works which bear tbe name of Gamogie. If 
Pittsburg is hell with the lid ofi'Homestead is hell with the 
hatches on. Never was place more egregiously misnamed. 
Here is nothing but unrelieved gloom and grind; on one 
•side the fuming, groaning works where men sweat at the 
furnaces and rolling mills twelve hours a day for seven 
days a week ; on the other, rows of wwitched hovels where 
they eat and sleep, having neither time nor energy left for 
anything else. Nor is there anything else for them to do 
if they wislied. I was not surprised at the English work¬ 
man who told me that if any one would give him five 
dollai's a week he would go home and live like a gentleman 
in—the Black Country. Five dollars a day are no un¬ 
common earnings at Homestead, but they are dear at Hie 
price. 'J’he output is enormous and there is an appearance 
of great etficiency, but such industrial conditions as these 
are not stable. The human element demands recognition 
and will obtain it. Trade unionism has been put down 
with an iron hand dipped in blood, and it is kept down. 
It has not been recognised since the violent contest of 
1892, but it is a plant which does not die when it has 
anything to feed on, and here it has much. To watch 
and keep it undiir is anxious work, and eventually futile. 
The management shows obvious signs of nervousness on 
the subject, and nervousness is weakness. The following 
details of wages were given me : Day labourers, 6s. awi 7s.; 
hqlwrs (young men), 9s, and 10s. a day; helpers on the 
mills (tonnage men), 28 h. a day; rollei-s, £2 to £4 a 'ay; 
heaters on the furnace, £30 every two weeks. 

Beyond Homestead the valley is dotted at short dis- 
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tancfis wiWi oUmr larj^o works l»cl(mj;in}; to tlio Cariififfie 
Steel Coiii])aiiy. At Rankin, Hraildock aiul ))u(|uesne they 
obtrude themselves in the same way 'and produce the 
same effects. 'J’hese works, in which some 13,000 or 
14,000 men are employed, are a ^^reat manifestation of 
energy, no doubt, but hanlly of the most admirable kind. 
They represent the aucco.ss of a keen commercial instinct 
and an unswerving devotion to money-making, relentlessly 
pursued. It has served industry by cheapening production, 
but I cannot find that it has originated anything. It has 
fattened on other men’s brains and sweat, and in the pur¬ 
suit of cheapness and commercial succe.ss it has trampled 
better things under foot. One may bow to the genius 
which has created an Essen or an !^wick, but only those 
who worship the god of gold can pay homage to the lord 
of squalor who sits enthroned on the Monongahela. The 
money made here carries a taint with it— oUt. 

Examples of a different sort of industrial efficiency of 
winch America may be justly proud are to be found a little 
further on in the same neighbourhood. The Westinghouse 
(istablishmcnts at Wilmerding and East Pittsburg stand for 
the highe.st type of American indnstrial genius and must 
command admiration. They are the creation of an inno¬ 
vator, an organiser and a worker of the same mould as 
thf)se whose brains and labour have built up great industries 
in the old world. His name ranks with fliose of Krapp, 
Siemens," Armstrong and Lister. Mr. Westinghouse is a 
horn inventor. His air-brake is as well known in Eurxjpe 
as in America, and if his work in electrical appliances— 
the adaptation of alternating currents, the induction motor, 
inethods of lighting, and other things—is less familiar it is 
heoau.se the subject is more obscure. Whenever I get uj)on 
an electric team-car in England I look at the mechanism, 
and 1 too often find Pittsburg stamped on it. It comes 
from the Westinghouse works. Since the establishment 
of a branch at Manchester the name has become more 
generally associated with electrical machinery; but Mr. 
Westinghouse is also an inventor and large manufacturer 
of gas and other enginea The Manchester works are 
modelled on those near Pittsburg, and the remarkable scale 
on jrhich all these great establishments are built, their 
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nrfjanisat.ion, equipment and general adaptation of iiieana to 
an end reveal a master mind I do not know of anything 
which has a superior claim to respresent the best model of 
modern factory installation in regard" to premises, plant 
and working conditions. It conforms to the standard, 
though on a larger scale, which I have mentioned above 
in describing the Brown and Sharpe works at Providence 
as the coming type. The shops are well built, lighted and 
warmed, well arranged and well kept, and the well-being of 
the workers is considered, as an element of efficiency. All 
requisite conveniences, such as clothes-lockers and lavatories, 
are provided, but no superfluities. The working week is 
lil'ty-four hoxim The day begins at 7 a.m. and ends at 
hlfO p.M. with three ((uarters of an hour for dinner; on 
Saturday th(iy leave off at 1 2.30 p.M. The hours are there¬ 
fore (juitc up to the English standard. A great many 
girls are employed; as coil winders they are paid 6d 
an hour. Ilie total number of persons employed in 
1002 at the three large establishments in East Pittsburg 
ainl Wilmerding was about 11,000. A special feature of 
fhes(i works, which may be {Mirtly resjwnsible for the 
exaggerated belief in the virtues of “scrapping” is the 
practice of constantly trying new machinery. But that 
is due to the personal genius of Mr. Westinghouse, who 
continues to work at meclianical experiments and not 
only invents the aj>pliances which he produces but fre¬ 
quently devisejx special tools and machines for making 
lhi‘in. 1 was informed that a certain (juantity of machinery 
is I'cgularly displaced every two or three months, but it is 
sold, not “ scrapped ”. Tlie working habits of the creator 
and head of this groat concern are an example of the high¬ 
est form of industrial enterprise. Though his years are no 
longer few he is not content to sink into a well-earned 
repose, but aunes down regularly to the works and takes 
otf his coat in the experimental department among the 
experts he has gathered round him. Pupils come tore 
Irom all parts of the world, and no one who goes over 
the establishment can doubt that they come to the rigt 1 
place and the right man. Tc^chnical schoo's are many and 
various, but this kind is still tlu; best of all 

Wilmerdijig is not such a dreadful place as Homestead; 
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it is tolerable l)ut dreary. I asked wliat tlie tnen did in tbeir 
leisure and was told that they do not play };aiiies; there is 
nothitif; for tlnnii to do bnt go to the public houses, of which 
there is one to every hundred inhabitants. 

All these Pittsburg satellites are very small but rapidly 
growing towns. Braddock has about 15,000 inhabitants 
(1900); Homestead, 12,000; Dmpicsne, 9,000; Wilinerding 
5,000, and the others a smaller number. But^ McKeesport 
which lies a little higher up the Monongahela, is a moro 
important place with 34,227. It is another iron and steel 
centre and of the samejitivmp as its neighbours—a dismal, 
uninviting little town. The large works of the National 
d’ube Company are the prineij)al establishment. Like the 
Carnegie Comjjauy this is a member of the United States 
Steel Corporation. That huge combination, however, has 
not alisorbed all the steel works of Pittsburg. The largest 
business in the city itself, that of Jones and Laughlin, 
stooil out when the Corporation was formed and dcclineil to 
join it. It is a very strong concern, jiosses.sing its own iron 
mines and able to maintain an independent position. I have 
met with manufacturers who preferred to deal with it for 
their raw material because it was outside the combination. 
There are others in a similar pasition, and though they are 
all small in comparLson with the Corporation, they prevent 
the latter from liaving the monopoly of the market, with 
which it has been credited. 

Pittsburg, with a population of 321,til(i (1900), ranks 
eleventh among the cities of the United States, coming 
between Cincinnati and New Orleans. The population has 
more than doubled in twenty years, partly by the absorp¬ 
tion of outlying districts, which is a regular episode in the 
growth of towns. With Allegheny the total would be about 
450,000 or rather more than that of Leeds. The percentage 
of foreign-born is 26'4. Germans are the most numerous 
(21,222), followed by Irish (18,020), English and Scotch 
(13,105), Poles (11,184), Austro-Hungarians (6,752), Italians 
(5,709) and Russians (4,107). As elsewhere the four last 
nationalities represent unskilled labour, which is largely 
employed in the great works. In going over the works at 
Homestcail I asked my way of four men in succession, not 
om^of whom understood a word of English; they looked 
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likd Hungarians. Of the total pojinlation fingagfid in 
“gaiiifnl <)ccn|)at(ions” 26 per cent, are ocenpied in “trade 
and trans()oi-t” and 37 per cent, in “manufacturing and 
ineclianicjil pursuits”. The inanufactifi'ing element, there¬ 
fore, largely prejwnderatea In addition to the.se industries 
already mentioned (iron and steel, machinery and glass), 
“marhle and st,one work,” pottery and tobacco employ 
several thousand hands. Tlie otlier industries are on a 
small scale and tlicre are no textiles at all. 

Tlu! large proportion engaged in “trade, and transpn-t,” 
however, indicates a great commerci*il activity. Ohronologi- 
cally this element comes first, for the early im])ortancc of 
the ])lace, as I have already pointed out, lay in its position 
at the head of the Ohio system of waterways; it has grown 
with th(‘ manufactures, the develojmient of the coal-fields 
and the railways, and it will continue to grow. The further 
di'.velopnieut of the industrial middle West will all bring 
grist to the Pittsburg milk I can see no limit to its |) 08 sible 
expansion, lying where it does at the gate of the Wast, in 
direct communication with New York (through Phila<lel- 
l)hia), with Baltimore, Washington and the South Eiisteni 
States, with Oiiiciunati and the Mis.sis.sippi States, with 
Bnllalo, with Cleveland and with Chicago. It is a great 
centre, indeed, on whicli all those threads converge. Twelve 
railway companies run their lines into and out of Pitts¬ 
burg. It is a place to toil in and get rich—the best, I dare¬ 
say, in the world; and it is a place to toil in and go under 
—the worst in the world. I have spoken of the conditions 
of life; they are generally bad and sometimes extremely 
wnitched. Everything is excessively dear; the cost of living 
is higher than I have found it anywhere else; housing is 
clearer, worse and scarcer than anywhere else. Rents are 
from 3a to 5a. a week per room; down at Homestead a man 
will pay Ss. a week for a room if he wants it to himself, and 
an uncommonly poor one at that. While I was in Pittsburg 
a poor woman one day wandered round with her children 
looking in vain for a lodging until she fell exhausted in the 
street. It happened to be outside the Stock Exchange or 
some such place, so tlie case made a stir, the attention of 
nieinlierN coming out was dr.iwn to it and tin* woman was 
as.sisted. My belief is that if a thorough investigation of 
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lioUHing and liviii}; conditions were made, in and around 
Pittsi)urg the diaclasurcs wouhl put in thfi sliado anythinj' 
that can be found in New York, London, Paris, Liverpool or 
any other great city famous for slums. Tlic town possesses 
a large area of parks, but they are all a long way out with 
the exception of Scheuley, and that is not near the poorer 
residential districts. 

With regard to educittion tlnsrc is little to be said. Le.ss 
attention appears to lie paid to it than in otlusr large towns 
in the North. There are the usual eleme.ntary schools, 
but no evening cla.sses;' and the high school provision is 
relatively small. For suj)erior and .special (slucation there 
is, or was until recently, no provision. The project of a 
techtiical school was under discassion in 1903 and was the 
subject of one of tho,sc innuini'rable local scandals which 
pervade municipal life in America; a portion of it has 
lately been opened. 

The registered death-rate in 1901 was 19'7. 'I’yphoid 
fever was excessively rif(! and cjiusoil a higher rate of 
mortality—12 jxir 10,000 inhabitants—than in any other 
American city. 

Miscellaneous Statistics of Pittouubo, 1901. 


Police 
Force. 
497 
Places of 
Worship. 
170 


Lif| nor 
Licences. 
572 

Theatres. 


Arroute for 
Drunkenness. 
15,040 

News- Public 

papers. Library. 

59 1 


Ohio and Iijjnois. 

1 am reluctantly compelled by reasons of time and space 
to omit these two gi-eat industrial States from iiiy survey; 
hut to i)ass them over altogether would be to give an in¬ 
complete impression of the resources and development of 
the llnited States. 

Ohio ranks fifth among the States in the value of inanu- 
factifrod products and it is steadily becoming more industrial 
in character. 'I’lie “ wage-earners employed in manufactur¬ 
ing establishments” increased from 2’6 per cent, to 8'3 per 
cent, of the population between 1H.50 and 1900. Lying 
contiguous to Peunsylvania it enjoys the same advantages 
as*the western side of that State, namely, proximity to the 
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coal-Hiilds on the otu! lianil anil accoHs to wiit.er'communica¬ 
tion by the great lakes and the Mississippi on the other. 
It is therefore’natural that both should be distinguished 
by tile same class of products. SincB.1870 Ohio has ranked 
second only to Pennsylvania in the production of iron and 
steel, which forms its leading indastry. It is a little nearer 
the Lake Suixirior ores and a little further from the Penn¬ 
sylvania fuel supplies ; and these two factors fairly balance 
each other.* Cleveland, which is the chief iron and steel 
centre, is not very many miles beyond Pittsburg and enjoys 
an almost eiiual command of fuel and particularly of the 
great coke supplies from the Conitollsville hills. Other im¬ 
portant centres are Loraine and Youngstown. The second 
great industry is machineiy. In the manufacture of metal 
working machinery Ohio is the leading State; the chief 
centres are Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus and Hamilton. 
Agricultui'al machinery is another important branch ; it 
is made at Springfield, Dayton, Akron, and elsewhere. 
At Dayton is the celebrated model establishment of the 
National Cash Register Company. Among other industries 
bixits and shoes, pottery, cars, clothing, tobacco and lumber 
are the most important. A little hosiery is made, but 
textiles in general are conspicuously absent. 

Illinois is the third State in rank, as measured by the 
value of manufactures. This is very lai’gely due to the 
meat-packing trade, centred in Chicago. It is a great 
national asset, but a specially American trade, and there¬ 
fore valueless for purposes of comparison. A great deal of 
machinery is also made in Illinois and the manufacture of 
agricultural implements is the second industry in import¬ 
ance. That is also chiefly centred in Chicago. The iron 
and steel works are considerable and increasing. The prin¬ 
cipal seats are Chicago and Joliet, The other industries 
are very numerous but do not present any special features, 
flhicago has the industrial character of a great capital; in 
addition to the staple trades mentioned a host of miscel¬ 
laneous manufactures, such as minister to the needs of a 
large population, are carried on. There is no other large 
city to dispute its supremacy. The other manufacvuring 
towns are small Peoria, Quincey, Springfield, Rockford, 
Last St. Louis and Joliet are the principal ones. 

18 
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No doubt Ohio and Illinois have a groat industrial 
future before them ; how great it is impossible to say. Rut 
from the competitive point of view they are still, in spite of 
their growth, less important than the New England and the 
Middle States; and though the former may wane owing to 
their situation tlie latter ai'e for the same reason not likely 
to yield their supremacy. There is certainly no sign of 
slackening energy or capacity in I’enusylvania or New York 
as com|>ared witli the Middle West. 

The SouTiiEiiN States. 

To pa.ss from the regions just discussed to the South is 
to enter another world. The great cities, the cosmopolitan 
crowds, the rush and struggle of life, the smoke and roar 
of. the furnace are left behind ; and one comes into a wide, 
quiet laud of little towns and villages, separated by long 
teacts of undulating country often clothed in trees, with 
the inviting outline of high hills in the background. An 
agricultural land in the main, producing cotton, corn, rice, 
tobacco and sugar'. Rut it has of late yeai-s been under¬ 
going a rapid industrial development. The ravages caused 
by the Civil War have been repaired, capital has been in¬ 
troduced and manufactures built up. 'J'hey are concerned 
with the raw matei'ials produced in the region and are 
more varied than might be suppo.sed. Cotton is by fur the 
most important, and in the nidustrial competitiun of the 
world the cotton mills of the Southern States are a factor 
to be reckoned with. They cannot be omitted from any 
survey of the competitive capacity of the United States, 
and it is the more necessary to notice them because of the 
peculiar labour conditions prevailing in the.se States. Most 
of the other industries stand on a ditierent footing and 
do not call for notice here; they are coucei'ued witli the 
various food stutts locally raised, with tobacco, turpentine, 
cotton-aeed oil, ixjtroleum and lumber. Rut there is one, in 
SAiditiou to cotlion, which ought to be mentioned, and that 
itiroa The mountain chain whieh forms the back bone of 
Pennsylvania and is the mother of those great industries 
which have just been described, extends from north to south 
through or past the Virginias, the Carolinas and Georgia 
right down to Alabama; and it does not lose its virtue all 
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the way. In Alalmma llicre are extcnaive ilepouits of coal 
and iron ore, with limestone, which are now actively worked. 
This State is second only to Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
■jiiiia in the production of eoke, and owing to local deposits 
and cheap labour it is able to produce pig iron very much 
cheapr than any other. In 1900 it stood first in tlie pro¬ 
duction of iron for casting and in the export of pig (113,185 
tuns, largely to England). This advantage is rapidly lead¬ 
ing to the development of secondary industries—steel, cast 
iron goods (particularly tubes and stoves), engines and 
machinery. In short, Alabama promises to play the same 
part in this field that the Caroliuas’and Georgia are playing 
in the cotton industry; it already has several gi-owing 
centres, bearing such significant names as Birmingham, Bes- 
■semer and Sheffield. With these few preliminary observa¬ 
tions 1 will puss on to the cotton manufactures of the South. 

According to Comtelburo’s list there were in the South¬ 
ern States in 1903, 594 mills with 6,714,689 spindles and 
1.'53,741 looms employing 110,000 hands. The “Southern 
States ” means practically North and South Cai-olina, 
Georgia and Alabama, though the industry is earned on 
u))<)n a small scale in many others. Some cotton manufac¬ 
turing, I may observe, is done in no fewer than thirty-two 
Stiites of the Union, but the scale is very small in most 
of them. Tins real business is concentrated in some eight 
States in the North and four in the South. As I have 
already pointed out, Massachusetts is by far the most im- 
prtant of them, but the Carolinas come next. The best 
measure of importance is not, I think, the value of the 
product, which varies with the cla.ss of goods, but the 
number of pei'sons ein])loyed. in 1900 the pnncipal cotton 
States shx)il thus:— 


State. 

MaseachuBette. 
llortb Oarolioa 
Sautb Carolina 
Bbode Island . 
New Hampshire 
Georgia . 


Average Number 
of Wage-earners. 
92,085 
80,278 
30,201 
21,82^ 
20,454 
i»;2a3 


Since 1900, however, the Southern States have under¬ 
gone a rapid expansion. According to the New York Com- 
18 
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mercial aiid Financial Chronicle the followiiij; increase 
haa taken place :— 

SOUTHEBW States, 1900 and 1903. 

Consumption 

Mills. Spindles. Looms. (bales). 

1900 ... 400 4,298,188 110,015 1,479,000 

1908 ... 594 6,714,589 153,748 1,949,902 

The rapid increase is the striking fact about these States 
Between 1890 and 190,S the number of mills increased 144 
per cent.; spindles, 332 per cent.; looms, 323 per cent., and 
consumption, 270 per cent. Such a development as this is 
portentous. Proximity to the raw material is, of course, the 
primary reason, but ^eap labour is also an important in¬ 
ducement. There are practically no factory laws in these 
States and until recently there has been no lestriction on 
the emplojrment of child labour. These advantages have 
attracted northern capital, and mills have multiplied with 
astonishing rapidity, particularly in South Carolina, which 
has now distanced all other States except Massachusetts and 
ranks easily second in cotton manufactures, having some 
2,500,000 spindles and 60,000 looms. It is a singular and 
interesting industrial district, totally unlike any other that 
I have ever seen. There are no large towns and not many 
small ones; but for hundreds of miles the mills are put 
down here and there along the railways, generally in groups 
of two, three, five or perhaps eight or ten. The largest 
cotton towns in South Carolina are the capital, Columbia 
(21,000), Greenville and Spartanburg (12,000 eaA). Those 
in North Carolina are hardly so largo; they are not towns 
f»t all, but large villages. In Georgia they run somewhat 
bigger; Atlanta and Augusta, which are both the seats of 
cotton manufactures, must be called towna Speaking gener¬ 
ally, however, it would be true to say that we have here 
an elongated string of mill villages extending for hundreds 
of miles. Some of them have been created out of the 
forei|t and consist of nothing whatever but the mills and the 
mill population. In some cases the selection of the site has 
been determined solely by the railway and the cotton-fields; 
in' others water-power is a third factor. A good deal of 
water-power is applied in these States, thou^ much less 
yian in New England, and in some cases it is applied in the 
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nioKt. modern Form and converix'd into electricity. In one 
.settlmnent I visited I found a mill containing 68,000 spindles 
and 1,.500 looms 0 ))crated by electricity to the amount of 
;!,600 hoi'sc-power, the current being brought a distance of 
Four miles from the power-house on the river. 

The mills are modern, spftcious and good. They arc 
built of red brick, made on the sjKjt. I was particularly 
struck with^the spaciousness of some of the rooms, per¬ 
mitting case of movement among the machinery with¬ 
out, danger. The lighting and the ventilation are gotxl; 
Immidifiei's are general, and there^ is little doubt that the 
successful development of the industry is largely dependent 
on the use of these devices. All the machinery that I saw 
was American, made in the North; probably the machinery 
makers have a hnancial interest in the erection of many 
of the mills, as in Lancashire. The only serious fault to 
tind with the premises was the dustiness of the atmosphere 
in the blowing and carding-rooms. They were generally 
full of cotton fibre, and the machinery was smothered in it. 
A striking feature is the great size of some of the mills. 
The Olympia at Columbia is celebrated on this account; 
the three mills belonging to the Company contain 190,000 
spindles and 4,700 looms; the largest of these great struc¬ 
tures contains 100,000 spindles and 2,400 looms under one 
r(X)f, in rooms .5.50 feet by 1.50 feet. 

Now the.se Southern mills have been the subject of a 
great deal of controveiay, chiefly on account of the long 
hours worked and the employment of child labour. The 
hours are undeniably long—sixty-three and sixty-six hours 
a week are the rule, and a great deal of child labour ss 
employed. In 1900 the number of children u^der six¬ 
teen employed in cotton mills in the Southern States was 
24,438. Every one must agree that for children the hours 
are too long. Moreover a considerable proportion of them 
were very young. There is no age limit m Georgia and 
the legislature has declined to make one; there was none 
in South Carolina until May, 1903, when ten years was 
adopted, rising yearly to twelve-; in North Carolina and 
Alabama the limit is twelve yeara. As a matter o^ fact 
very yomjg children have Ixsm employed; I have seen 
them myself. 'I'iiey ai-e sent to the mill by then- parente, 
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as fJicy used to be in England. But these facts seoiii to 
luivo stimulated some writers to paint the Southern mills 
in a deep uniform black, unrelieved by any white or ev(!n 
grey. They have set out to find horrors and have found 
them, sometimes without going through the ceremony of 
entering the mills. This agitation has naturally provoked 
replies, and independent investigations have shown the 
other side. Beyond the facts mentioned, my own obser¬ 
vations do not bear out the charges made, though I have 
Iwen through some of the mills mo,st violently attac\':ed 
and have carefully examined the work-people both within 
and without the factory. There is no doubt that, although 
wages are relatively low, they earn far more money than 
they did outside and are able to live better. Nor could 
I discover any signs of dissatisfaction with their condi¬ 
tion. These work-people are very interesting becinis(i they 
are a class apart. They are pure Americans ; there arc 
no foreigners among them. Th(> proportion of population 
born of native parents in the States we are considering 
is: Alabama, 97'5 jKsr cent. ; Ceorgia,98‘3 per cent.; North 
Carolina, 99'3 per cent.; South Carolina, 987 j>er cent. A 
very large proportion of this native population is negro. 

In South Carolina the negro element considerably e.xceeils 
the white; in North Carolina it is about one-third of the 
whole; in Alabama and Georgia nearly one-half. But the 
negro element plays no part in the cotton manufactures, 
which are carried on entirely by white labour. Negroes 
have been tried, but the experiment has failed. It has 
been found impossible to got them to work; it is said that 
tltii machinery sends them to sleep. 1 understand that the 
race feeling is an absolute bar to the joint employment of 
white and coloured labour; it is exceedingly strong in this 
part of America; at all the railway stations, no matter how 
small, separate rooms are provided for white and coloured 
passengers, who refuse to mingle. 

Consequently the mills are entirely manned by whitca . 
Thej' come from off the land and largely from the farms 
up in the hills. These are the “ poor whites ” of the South, 
and poor indeed. They scrape a bare living off the farms 
and hardly that sometimes. To them the mill is wealth 
Snd they rush into it eagerly, men, women and ohildrea 
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Tlifir taliour is (niifco iinskillod whon thoy flirivo; they 
have tfl leam in ttie mill, and the children often learn 
inncli (|uiel<or than the parents and lii-inf; in more money 
lo the family (exchequer. In one lar^e mill a frirl of about 
fifteen was pfdntod out to me as the best weaver they had. 
Fi-om published details and from particulars obtained by 
myself I find the rates of daily earning to be as follows: 
Spinners, 15d. to 4a. ; card-room hands, 2s. to 6s.; weavers, 
:!s. to 7s. * The low earnings of spinners is due to the 
fact that all spinning is done on ring frames and requires 
comparatively little skill. Weaving is generally done 
on Northrop automatic looms afld according to skill, the 
number of looms operate<l and the wages earned vary 
widely. These earnings will appear very low, hut the 
cost of living is relatively still lower. Food of all kinds 
is very cheap and poultry in particular ridiculously so; 
chickens cost from 4d. to Is., ducks, 7d., turkeys, 2s. and 
:is.: meat is 5d. to 8d. a lb.; flour, 14s. to 20a. a barrel; 
eggs, 4d. to 8d. a dozen. In short, food is al)out one-half 
the ]irico it is in the North. Rents arc still lower. As the 
mills are generally put dow?i where there were no dwellings 
hel'ore, the ownei's have to provide them. The houses arc 
of wood on brick supjmrts and generally hold one or two 
families. The rents for such houses are as low as 2a. and 
;ia a week for a good four-roomed dwelling. It will bo 
seen from these details that the conditions of life are by liO 
means so bad as might be inferred from the wages and 
hours and absence of factory laws. They are, in fact, 
better than in the more “advanced” communities in the 
North. I have not said anything before about the price of 
food and the cost of living in America, except in regard to . 
housing, because they will be discussed in a subsequent 
chapter; but the diffiirence between North and South is 
so great as to more than counterbalance the difference in 
earrungs. And in regard to other external conditions the 
advantage lies csjually with the South. Life is rural, not 
urban, in these mill settlements; there is none*01 the 
s<|ualor and congestion of the town; the people live close 
to their work amid surroundings which are often charming 
and sometimes ideal—veritable garden cities. Such a one 
is Pelzer in South Carolina. It has a population of 7,000 
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> 8,000, wliijh tiiis jfrowii up round tliR mills in twiMity 
oars. Tho busiix'ss was startod in 1881 witti oius mill 
mtiiininj' 10,000 spindles; there are now lour containini; 
80,000 spindhis and ^t,600 looms and fjiviuf^ employment 
) nearly 3,000 hands. Tho wliole place is owneil hy the 
rin, which has built it all, The pmplo have oood )iou.s(is 
)r which they pay 8.s. a mouth rent, churches of vai'ious 
cnominations, schools and stores, where thi'y can buy (svery 
i!C 0 .ssary good and cheap. It is all set among'Hr tidies in 
cry pretty country. No li(|uor is sold in the j)lac(!. Thes<‘ 
?,o])le are not badly offer discontonted ; they have ,£20,000 
i the savinp-hank and gfct 4 p(!r cent, interest on it. 'Hie 
outhem mill operatives re(]uire very little supervision and 
ork just as well without it. Tho weather is veny hot in 
imtner, no d(juht, but they are natives and acciistomod to 
. A town-bred people would find it dull, but it is le.ss 
[ill than the lonely farms from which they come. I nowhere 
mild any local feeling against the mills, which have 
-ought work and wages. In one of the larger towns I 
id a long talk with a policeman aliout them, an intelligent, 
id kindly man. He .spoke enthusia.stically of the mills, 
id he had some knowledge of them, as he had sent his 
vn son into them; the boy earned a shilling his first 

‘y- ... 

The competitive imjiortancc of the Southern cotton in- 
istry lies at present wholly in the lower grades of goods, 
ime mills are equipped for finer work but in the great 
ajority low counts of yarn are spun and plain cloth or 
mmon prints are woven. The goods arc produced on a 
■e%t scale and very cheaply. A mill running (say) 1,200 
' 1,500 automatic looms, with an average of one weaver 
sixteen looms, and devoted wholly to one grade of cloth 
n produce an enormous quantity at a very low cost. The 
feet has hitherto been visible chiefly in the China trade, 
liich is being captured from England. Next to India 
lina was, and still is, Lancashire’s liest customer, but the 
lutherti mills seem to have the game in their own hands ; 
e U.S.A. exports to China rose (in thousands of yards) 
im 101,687 In I'lOO to 326,41!) in 1!)02. In India also 
ey are beginning to tell (,)f course the Soutlierii mills 
rnpete with the Northern, iinil many of the latter have 
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Ipccn hard liit Hnncc. the great strike, (iF IDOd at Fall 
ltiv(‘.r which ende.d in a reduction of wages. This eonipcti- 
tion is a])])arently leailing, as it usually iloes, to ditUinuitia- 
tion of pi-oduets ami local spccialisatvin. 'I'ho Northern 
mills arc aiming more at finer grade.s. The advantogos 
)iossess(sl by tlie South in proximity Up the cotton-fields 
are not always so great as might he supposoil. In .some 
districts the manufacturers have hail a great grievance, on 
account of tile ditterontial railway rates, which operate 
against them both in sliipping goods at the nearest port 
and in obtaining cotton. It may be interesting to English 
manufactnrers who complain of i/hfair railway rates to 
know that in South Carolina carriage from certain inland 
points to Charleston (the nearest port) has been charged 
(iO per cent, more than exactly the sfime carriage upon 
goods to be .shipped through to New England. With 
regard to obtaining cotton it is to bo noted that the mill 
districts coiusume a great deal more cotton that they raise 
and tl'.i! doiicioncy has to be supplied from a distance. The 
(|uestion of sujiply is, indeed, more im}>ortant than that of 
eomjietition, as the trade in England has realised. The 
growth of American mills docs not ni'cessarily mean com¬ 
petition. Many of them cater for a new trade and produce 
nothing but a very coarse cloth for meat-packing. I heard 
of some projected mills to be built iii Texas with a capital 
of over two millions sterling for this trade alone. But 
the supply is limited and the rapid increa.se of local manu- 
lactures has a very serious significance for other users. 
Already in 1900 the Southern States useil more than one- 
third of their production and in 1903 their consumptiou 
h.ad increased by 500,000 hales. I'he American mills do 
not exclusively use homo-grown cotton, bit in so far as 
they do not they are buyers in the world’s market, and the 
cH'ect on other consumers is the same. The need of fresh 
sources of supply is therefore obvious. 

1 end those descriptive chapters, as T began them, with 
cotton, the largest and most inuxirtant of all singli in¬ 
dustries. It may be fittingly concluded by a .statistical 
comparison between the tliree countries so far as ir for¬ 
mation serve.s. 
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Groat 


United 


Britain. 

Germany. 

States. 


<1902) 

(1901) . 

(N. 1900, S. 1903) 

Milld . . . . 

2,077 

3iK) 

1,151 

SpinillcR . . , . 

49,727,107 

8,434.601 

21,212,827 

Looms.... 

719,398 


488,700 

Consumption (iialos) . 

3,200,000 

1,580,895 

4,164.948 

Hands employed. 

530,000 

850,000 

307.137 

Exports of cotton cloth 
in thousands of yards 

5,330,725 


(1902) 525.517 


The exports of Germany arc only fjivon iri hniulrcds of 
kilos; in 1902 they were 448,566. The exports do not 
indicate tlie real position of Great Britain because they 
do not include yarn, of which 1,100,000,000 pounds were 
exported in 1901-02. A curious fact is that the United 
States manufactures more cotton than Great Britain hut 
employs not many more than half the number of hands. 
This is duo to the comparatively coarsi! character of the 
goods manufactured and the use of automatic looms. A 
further point of great interiist is the relative number of 
men, women and children employed The census gives the 
following:— 

Enolahd asd Wai.us. 



1881. 

1891, 

1901. 

Total number employed 

487,777 

546,015 

529,1.31 

Males over 15 . 

150,971 

170,991 

173,139 

Females over 15 

263,404 

283,018 

290,119 

Children under 15 

67,342 

UwiTiiD States. 

85,406 

59.873 


1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

Total number employed 

172,544 

218,876 

297,929' 

Males over 10 . 

59,685 

88,837 

1 : 34.354 

Females over 16 

84.530 

106,007 

123,709 

Children under 16 . 

28,320 

23,432 

39,866 


It will he noted that the projioi’tion of men employed 
in the United States is very much larger than in England 
and that it has risen much more rapidly than the proportion 
of women. In the United States more men are being em¬ 
ployed ; in England more women. Gn the other hand the 
proportion of children has fallen considerably in England 
and risen in the States. The last change is wholly duo to 
the Southern mills; in the Northern mills the projxirtion 
of children has diminished 

’This dues uol. agree wah the number prcvinusly given; it reters only 
tS 1900, and does not include nuttou small wares. 




CHAPTER V. 


FACTUKY IjAWS. 

Thh rcf^ulation of factories by law rcsteou the broad prin¬ 
ciple Hiat it- is the ri};lit and duty of the State to restrict 
till' freedom of individual action in the interests of the 
community. The principle is unassailable ; it is the founda¬ 
tion of all law, ami the only loijical alternative is anarchy. 
Deliat( can therefore only arise upon the (juestion of ex- 
pediiaicy. It Iws been held in the past, and is still nom¬ 
inally held by a few individuals, that all State interference 
in indvistrial matters is inexpedient, boeause it totters free 
development under which things tend to “right them¬ 
selves,” if left alone, through the strcas of competition. A 
manufacturer, for instance, who provides inferior conditions 
will be compelled to level up to the standard of his rivals, 
either because he cannot obtain hands to work under the 
conditions he provides or because their labour will be less 
efficient; and similarly with a nation. This is the argu¬ 
ment of the survival of the fittest. Applied to trade and 
industry it is called “ Manchesterism, ’ but its only (jjm- 
sistent sup]iortcrs arc the anarchists. Other nominal su])- 
jKirters oidy apjily it so far as seems good to them; tiny 
draw an arbitrary line at a jxiint which is usually deter¬ 
mined by their own interc.st, though they like to refer it 
ui some principle and to identify their own advantage with 
that of the community. As a matter of experience, it has 
generally been found that the fittest do not survive,*or that 
the provision of superior factory conditions does not con¬ 
stitute fitness in competing industries. The disjidvantage 
under which humane employers are placed in competing 
with less sci'upulous rivals was one ot the arguments for 
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State iiitorfoi'eiice ii» the early days of Enf;lisli factory 
leffislatioii, and the naiiin tliinjj may he seei,' to-day in tlici 
United States. The Southern States, whicli liave no factory 
laws at all, and permit the, (unployment of children nnd((r 
c,onditions forbidden elsewhere, are bcatinfj the New Eii}{- 
land States, in wliich more restriction is exereise<l. “ In 
the long run,” perhaps, this would not ])ay, and the law of 
survival would be vindicated; but the run is sy voiy long 
that the public has no mind to wait for it, and Tiot only 
sanctions, but demands, interference with practices which it 
believes to bo injurious tq the community. 

It consequently happens that factory legislation always 
begins with the protection of the young, which is the most 
obviously expedient form of interference. The future of 
the race depends on their well-being, and they cannot 
protect themselves from injury; therefore, it is the clear 
duty of the State to protect them. It is curious that the 
need for protection was not recognised even in England, 
which led the way, until the rise of what is called the fac¬ 
tory “system”—though it is not a .system at all, but a 
spontaneous growth. Yet there is evidence that the con¬ 
ditions of child labour were worse under the pi-evious 
“ system ” of home industries than in the factory. Nothing 
is more likely. Scores of writers have denounced, with 
tears of ink and blood, the horrors of the iniejuitous factory 
“ system,” and have assumed or implied that until its ap- 
p<sarance children lived a comparatively healthy and happy 
life at home. Singular delusion! If the children went 
into the factory it was because the parents took them, ns 
thtfy do to-day in South Carolina and Georgia, and in the 
factory their taskmasters were chiefly their parents, who 
brought the children to assist them. At homo they ex¬ 
acted the same service, with even less restraint or ajiitivd, 
and the atmosphere of the hovels and cellars in which they 
lived was at least as bad as that of i he more spacious fac¬ 
tory, apd probably much worse. The historical assumption 
of the superior conditions enjoyed by the working man in 
the ante-factory days, when he owned his own tools— which 
foi ms the preamble of the socialist position—cniinbbis away 
when the facts are (o,amined. Wlial. the faclory did w’as 
to concentrate tin: evils of child labour, bring them into 
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thu itiicl make; tlioiii c<)ns](icu()»s. 'I'liu importance of 
protecting the liealth of young workers was recognised in 
tile nortli of England before the einl of the eighteenth 
century. From the interesting re.searches into the be¬ 
ginnings of factory legislation by Miss Hutchins and Miss 
Harrison,' it apjiears that attention was first drawn t(5 the 
subject by the occurrence of epidemic illness, the spread of 
which was attributed, no doubt rightly, to the aggi'ogation 
of children*in the mills under in.sanitary conditions; and 
general regulation by Act of Parliament was suggested, 
liut the earliest legislation aro.se out of the Pixir Law, and 
only .ati'ected tho.se children for •whom the State was re- 
sjxmsible. In 1802 the “ Health and Morals of Apprentices 
Act ” was passed, by whicb the hours of working were limited 
to twelve, night work was gradually extingulslied, and pro¬ 
vision made for educating and clothing the ajiprentices. 

That was the beginning of the factory laws. The 
general jirotection of children and limitation of the hours 
of (heir ein})loyment came many years later after much 
agitation. Subseiiuent legislation proceeded on the .same 
principle, i,' in a blind fashion. It did not grant the 
ileniands of labour or of reformers, though influenced 1 ) 3 ' 
them, but rather moveil slowly from jxiint to point as 
public opinion became convinced of the expediency of 
further measures. Women followed children as the next 
most obvious subjects of State solicitude in the interests of 
the community, and their protection entailed the general 
measure of fencing machinery. T'hen the special evils of 
some “ dangerous trades ” were brought forward, and finally 
general moa.sure8 afl'ecting health, the payment of w^es 
and other matters were developed Meantime the regulations • 
for the protection of women and children were gradually 
strengthened, and provisions which originally applied to 
certain trades only were extended to others. So factory 
legislation was graduall 3 ’ evolved in this country. Others 
have followed and are still following the example; but 
coming later to the task, they have had at least tho opjKir- 
tunity of approaching it in a more systematic fashion, and 
in .some cases have done so. 

' 4 History of i'aciory hrgulatinti. By B. Ij. Hulichins and A. 
Uarniiau 
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The hiHtory of factory Icf'islation, then, presents a 
jrradnally developed scheme of protection for workers, 
Ijeginning with those least able to protect themselves and 
going on to others, at .jlhe same time increasing in stringency 
and particularity. It is also tire history of a conflict waged 
between humanitarian impulses and coramercial interests. 
The chief motive power which has pushed forward fresh 
measures and eventually secured their enactment has been 
sympathy with those to he protected, and it has been 
opposed and checked by the interests of those against 
whom protection was demandeil. Not uniformly, for' manu¬ 
facturers are not devoid of humanitarian impulses, ami 
many have anticipated and exceeded the pi'ovisions of the 
law from llfrbert Owen down to the ownera of model estab¬ 
lishments in the ])reaent <lay. Hut, generally, commercial 
interests have opjai.sed the measures urged by humanitarian 
impulses and have often succeeded in modifying oi’ nulli¬ 
fying them. 'J’he appeal has lain to the great public, 
which has Ijeeii dimly guided on the whole by i-egard for 
its own interests, which are those of the community, in 
deciding the issue. The most weighty consideration in 
Europe has undoubtedly been the health and safety of 
the workers. Where this can be plainly shown to be at 
stake the appeal rarely fails, whereas demands by workers 
which are of the nature of class demands, seldom aucc(S!<l. 
The argument that anything which tends to the well-being 
of a large section of the population must benefit the wholtr 
community seems so self-evident that it is seldom for¬ 
mulated, and that the factory laws have contributed to the. 
health and well-being of the workers cannot Ije denied. 
'I’he conditions under which work is carried on have been 
revolutionised. Yet, by the irony of history, it is to-day, 
after sixty years or more of progressive improvement in 
the direction of health, that physical deterioration among 
the industi-ial population has becfune a burning question, 
fl’nily wo see in a glass darkly. 

The argument from health has occasionally been en¬ 
forced by reference to industrial efficiency. It has been 
argued that good comlitions of working promote gooil 
work ; and some emjiloyers have acteil on it by voluntarily 
shortening hours, ami by other measures for lightening the 
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toil («' (lie, coiurorl dI' (lu' ciiiployed. iriie reaults 

li:ivo ju.st.i(i(Hl tlieir action, ami T Ixslicve that, broadly, 
better eoiulition.s do tend to better work, and may bo 
sail! to ])ay. IJnt no absolute rule call down. In¬ 

dustrial eilleiency is not identical with cominereial HUeexias, 
and economy effected by working longer liourH, employing 
cheaper labour ami providing inferior conditions may give 
an immediate advantage in some industries. This is, in 
fact, the arJ'Uiiient for enforcing uniform conditions by 
legislation, and shutting off the downward tendency of 
conijietition, as against Manchesterisni. Hence the constant 
deniaml for further regulalions * Sweating,” it mipears, 
pavs well enough (o be contagious, and it nourishes wher- 
evei- alloweil, forcing the standai'd d.own by competition. 
This fact, which is the strong iioint in the case for State 
interfei-ence and for a " coinmoii rule ' ti.ving a Ininiminn 
standard, implies that the ]irovision of sujierior conditions, 
though it- may tend to industrial elliciency, does or may 
iiivol\e some commercial ilisailvautage, 'I'liat is eipialisi'd, 
ol' course, when all are brought under the same regulation ; 
but each naiion can only legislate for itself, and therefore 
tile very argument for State interrereiice at home is an 
argument for taking account of conditions jirevailing else¬ 
where. Kxisting circumstances empba.sise this coirsidi'ra- 
tion. As international coin|ietition becomes closer, the 
effect of iiiieipial conditions tells more jilainly, and that 
of iinei[ual factory laws may |)rove a serious factor in 
determining commercial sue.ccss or failure. The State has 
to decide what is best for the community at large, and 
must take cognisance of such conditions. It cannot as.sniii,c, 
with one school, that restriction is absolutely good, and tliat 
the more there is of it Ihe b'tter; nor can it assume the 
contrary with another school. It has to strike a balance be¬ 
tween couHicting intenssts and decide, for instance, whether 
the advantages of protecting a particular class outweigh the 
disadvantages of discouraging industrial enterprise or not. 
The more consciously and with the. fuller knowledge it 
performs the task, the more likely it is to succeed. 

With these pi'eliminary considerations in mind, we can 
proceed to e.\amine the e.xisting regulations in Kngland, 
Hermany and certain American States, and to estimate 
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their hearj,!!}; on tin* iinluKtrial sitnation. For tliiw jnii'posc 
it will ho necessary to give a briel' summary of tlie main 
provisions in each country I’eJatiug to tartoriiis or work- 
sho))K. Tliosc ilealing with mines, (|mir)'ii'S, ilocks, etc., are 
omitted as outside the scope of the inipiiry. 

En«I,AN1>. 

I'rotecled Persons. 

Childrni .—The employment of eliildren under twelve 
yeai-s of age is forhi<h|en. Children between twelve and 
I'ouiteen years may oidy he employed for half the day, in 
“morning and afh^rniHin sets,’’ or on alternate days if em¬ 
ployed both morning and al'iernoon. This is to enable 
(hem to attend school, as nspiired by the Ednciition Acts. 
The hours are als(5 regulated. They vary slightly in “tiix- 
tile”and “ non-te.xtile ” factories, but in any case they lie 
between fi A.M. and 8 which precludes night work. 

Continuous employuient, without an interval of at least 
half an hour for a meal, must not exceed 4.'. b(j\irs in a 
t'xtile factory or 5 hours in a non-textile one. It is not 
clear from the complicated wording of the Act what the 
actual hours of work amount to, but apparently they are 
intended not to exceed 5J, a day in textile factories, ami 
6 a day in others. These regulations, with some minor 
ones, apply to children between twelve and fourteen years 
of ago, who are techidcally termed “children ’’: but a child 
who has reached the age of thirteen may obtain a certificate 
of educational proficiency or of school attendance, accord- 
ihg to a standard fixed by the Home Office, and is then 
considered a “young person,” and exempt from the restric¬ 
tions imposed on the employment of “ children Other 
children become “ young persons ” on reaching the ago of 
fourteen. Neither “ children " nor “ young persons ” under 
sixteen years of age may be employcid for more than a week 
(extended to thirteen days in some circumstances) without 
a certificate of fitness granted, on personal examination, by 
a certifying surge^gn, to the effect that the person named is of 
the specified age and not incapacitated by disease or Isjdily 
infirmity from working under tbe legal comlitions. Pareuks 
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me cxiHi'ssly luailii n5M|)0]isibl(! for the aUcndaiicc af Hchool 
III' chililron otnployod in factorioN or worksliops; one at- 
l.enilanoc a clayds compulsory for tliose employed in rnom- 
iii(T or aftenioon sets and two attendances for those 
employed on alternate days. ChildVen must not he al¬ 
lowed to clean any machinery in motion, or any jdace 
under machinery, except overhead inill-jjearing. (diildrcii 
may not lie employed where dry-f^rindinj;; of metals or the 
i|i)ipinn of lucifer matches is cari-ied oti. 'I’liese are the 
chief provisions for the s)Tecial protection of children under 
the Act of 1901; hut there are some others which ajiply to 
them in common with young ]iers(ins ami women. 

The number of “children” under fourteen examined for 
employment in the United Kingdom in 1902 was 43,2!ld ; 
in hS97 it was 8,'),491. 

Vtiii/tifi /H’rnons are those fi’om fourteen (or thirteen, with .. 
a sjceial eilucational certificate) to eighteen years of age. 
For the most part the. provisions for their protection are 
(he .same as for women, hut there, are a few sjiecial ones 
and some exce]>tions applying to them. As already stated, 

I hose under sixteen years of age are sulijeet to the certi- 
lieate of litness reipiired for ehildreii; and further, a fac¬ 
tory ins^K'ctor has the power of ordering discontinuance of 
employment in the case of a child or young person under 
sixteen on account of incajiacity through disea.se or Ixidily 
infirmity. Young persons and children may not he em¬ 
ployed evhere the silviTing of mirrors or the process of 
making white lead is carried on, A similar prohibition 
with regard to the melting and annealing of glass applies 
to female young per.sons ami children I'lio number of 
“ young pel-sons” exaniineil for employment in 1902 waif-- 
thirteon to fourteen years, 89,137 ; fourteim to sixteen 
years, 248,637. 

Women .—A woman or girl may not be employed within 
four weeks of her confinement. The hours of emjiloyment 
are thus regulated for women and young persons: (1) In 
textile factories on ordinaiy week days, from 6 to 6 or 
from 7 to 7, with not less than 2 hours for meals; on 
Saturday, from 6 to 12 (if a whole hour allowed for meals), 
from (I to 1 l.fiO (if le.ss than an hour allowed), or from 7 to 
12,30; that is for manufacturing processes; employment 
19 
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may bo ox,t«mlcd for an extra half-hour on Saturday 
for other purposes, which means cleaninfj-up (2) In non- 
textile factories or workshops—on ordinary week days, 
from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7 or 8 to 8, with not loss than hours 
for meals; on Saturday, from 6 to 2 or 7 to 3 or 8 to 4, 
with not leas than half an hour for meala In textile fac¬ 
tories employment must not l)e continuous for more than 
4^ hours, and in non-textile ones for more than 5 hours 
without at least half an hour’s interval for mcajs. 

'I’heso provisions are of {freat importance in compotiiifj 
industries. Th(!y practically limit the woi-king week in all 
textile manufactures to S5 hours. There is no such limit 
in other countries, except in the state of New Jersey, and 
there it is not observed (see p. 4,5). Textile factories are 
any premises where mechanical power is employed in any 
process tor the manufacture of “ cotton, wool, hair, silk, 
flax, hemp, jute, tow, china-grass, cocoanut fibre or other 
like material ”. “ Non-textile factories ” are all other 

premises where mechanical power is employed in manu¬ 
facture. Printing, bleaching and dyeing works count as 
textile factories with regard to hours, except that continuous 
employment may be for 5 instead of 4J hours. 

Women, young persons and children may not be cm- 
plojfed on Sunday ; and must have the following whole 
hohdays allowed : Christmas Day, Good Friday and every 
Bank holiday (Easter Monday, Whit Monday, the first Mon¬ 
day in August, and the day after Christmas Day). They 
must have the times allowed for meals at the same hour 
must not be employed during those hours or allowed to re¬ 
main in a room where a manufacturing proce,ss or handicraft 
is^being carried on. They are further specially forbidden to 
take meals or to remain during meal-times in glass-works 
where mixing of materials, grinding, cutting or polishing 
is carried on, in lucifer match works, and in the dipping- 
house, drying-room or scouring-room of earthenware worka 
They must not be employed in wet-spinning rooms unless 
they are efficiently protected from being wetted. Girls 
under sixteen may not be employed where the making of 
bricks and tiles ("other than ornamental) and the making or 
finishing of salt is carried on. Young persons must not be 
allowed to clean dangerous machinery in motion, and womwt 
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aro subject to a certain amount of prohibition as to cleaning 
macliinery. 

Tlie foregoing are the principal provisions for the pro¬ 
tection of women and young persons. They are subject to 
certain exceptions. Continuous emjiloyment for 5 hours 
is allowed in winter and under conditions in elastic web, 
i-iblKjn and trimming works, and the exceptions may be 
e\t(inded by the Home Office to other textile factories. 
Women ard allowed, by special order, to work overtime 
uieh'r certain conditions in non-textile factories and work¬ 
shops on the ground of press of work or the perishable 
nattu-e of the materials; the total huinber of hours in a day 
allowed under an overtime order must not exceed twelve, 
and the periofl extends in no case later than 9 p.m. ; over¬ 
time may not be worked more than three days in the week, 
or more than thirty days (on account of press of work) or 
Hl'ty days (on account of perishable articles) in the year. 
Woin(!n, young persons and children may be employed for 
an extra half-hour on any day except Saturday, on account 
of an uncompleted process in bleaching and dyeing works, 
print works, also in iron mills, foundries and paper-mills in 
which male young persons aro not employed during any 
liart of the night; but the total number of hours in the 
week must not exceed those already laid down. Permission 
for similar overtime may be granted by special order to 
other factories. In certain trades the regulations regarding 
hours and meals are relaxed for boys (male young persons) 
above fourteen or sixteen years of age. 

Gmieral Provisions. 

Health is safeguarded by the following sanitary pro¬ 
visions, which apply to every factory except a “ domestic ” 
factory:— 

(a) It must be kept iu a cleanJy state; 

(b) It must be kept free from effluvia arising from auy drain, water 
closet, earth closet, privy, urinal, or other nuisance; 

('i) It must not be so over-crowded while work is carried on tiierein 
as bo be dangerous or injurious to the health of the persons oi** ployed 
tlieiviii ; 

(fi) It niuKt be ventilated m su'ih a muiiuer as to render harmless, bo 
Jar as is practicable, all the gases, vapours, dust or other impurities goner- 

19 ♦ 
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ated in the coi^rse of the manufacturing process or handicraft carried on 
therein, that may be injurious to health. 

These general provisions arc filled out by explicit rules. 

To secure cleanliness all premises must bo lime-washed 
or (if painted or varnished) washed with hot water and 
soap every fourteen mouths. 

To secure freedom from insanitary elfluvia the provi¬ 
sions of the Public Health Act of 1875 apply to factories, 
which may be proceeded against as a nuisance by the local 
health authority. 

A standard of overcrowding is laid down in cubic sjiace, 
namely, 250 cubic feet fS) every person, which is raised to 
400 cubic feet during overtime. These standards may he 
raised by special order whore artificial light is used othei’ 
than electric or premises are used as a sleeping ajiartinent. 
If the local authority fails to enforce the law relating to 
public health a factory insjaictor may be authorised to serve 
notice on the local council to do its duty, and in default 
may take proceedings himself htuI recover costs from the 
local council. 

“ Adequate measures must be taken for securing anil 
maintaining a reasonable temperature in each room in 
which any person is employed,” and the use of ther¬ 
mometers may be made compulsory by special order. 

With regard to ventilation, a .standard may be pre¬ 
scribed by special order for any class of factory. 

Where floors are liable to be wetted “ adeipiate moans 
.shall be provided for draining off the wet”. “Every factory 
and workshop must be provided with sufficient and suitable 
accommodation in the way of sanitary conveniences,” and 
with “ proper separate accommodation for persons of eacli 
sex”. What constitutes “suflScient and suitable” is laid 
down by special order. 

Safety .—The regulations for securing safety arc .still 
more detailed than those relating to health. The following 
rules are laid down for the fencing of machinery :— 

(а) Every hoist or teagle aud every fly wheel diraotly conneotod with 
the steam or water or other meohanical power, whether in the engine 
houve or not, and every part of any water wheel or engine worked by any 
such power, must bo securely fenced ; and 

(б) Every wheel-raee not otherwise secured must be securely fenced 
closuito the e^e of the wl eel-race; and 
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(c) All dangerous partK of the machinery, and every^part of l>he mill 
gearing, must either be securely fenced, or be in such pfwition or of such 
construction as to bb equally safe to every person emplovod or working in 
the factory as it would be if it were securely fenced; and 

(d) All fencing must be constantly maintained in an oHicient state 
while the ^rts re(mired to be fenced are in motion, except whore tliey are 
under repair or under examination in connection with repair, or are lieces- 
sarilv exposed for the purpose of cleaning or lubricating or for altering the 
gearing or arrangements of tlie parts of tlie machine. 

E(]iiall 3 ^mirmte rogulations are laid down with regard 
h) steam ix)i]ers, self-acting macliinea, means of escape in 
case of tire, and doors. Tlie means of escape from tire comes 
under the jurisdiction of the loc31 autliority. Tlie use of 
dangerous machines and unhealthy or dangerous factories 
may l)c proliiliited by an order of tlie justices on the com¬ 
plaint of an in.spector. 

Accidents must be I'eported forthwith to the inspector 
or th(! certifying sui'geon, who must at once make an in¬ 
vestigation. 'I'hc Homo Secretary lias power to order a 
iormal investigation when lie thinks tit, ami the pensons 
appoint,isl to hold it have the same powers as a court of 
law. 

Niitines .—No js‘rmi.ssioii is required for starting a fac¬ 
tory, lint notice nin.st be served on the district inspector 
wilJiin one niontli of occupation, giving name, aildress, 
nature of work and particulars of power employed. 

in factories in which the 11011111 and meal-times are regu¬ 
lated by law—that is, factories in which women, young 
persons or children are employed—a notice must bo affixed 
specifying the hours of work, the times allowed for meals 
ami wlietlier the children are employed in morning and 
artenioon sets or on alternate days. In all factories tlie 
lollowing must he affixed, “ in such positions as to lie easily 
read ” : an abstract of the Factory Act of 1901, name and 
.•iddre.ss of the district inspector, also of the certifying sur¬ 
geon, and a notiiie of the clock by wiiich the time is kept. 

In textile factories particulars of rates of wages paid for 
inece-work, and methods of computation, are to be jaisted 
up in an accessible position in addition to being delivered 
ill writing to workers, and the same provision may l.e ex¬ 
tended to other factories by special order. 

In all factories a general register must lie kept, con- 
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taininj; partfculai's of children and younjj persons employed, 
lime-washing, accidents and special exceptions ; and the 
register is open to inspection by the certifying surgeon. 
Particulars out of it .may be demanded by an in.spector. 
Further, returns stating numbers employed, age, sex and 
occupation must be furnished periodically to the chief 
inspector. 

Dangfrous Trades — Notifi,cation. —Every medical prac¬ 
titioner is bound to notify to the factory depar£ment of the 
Home Office all cases of poisoning by lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic or mercury, and of anthrax, contracted in any fac¬ 
tory, and occurring in hid practice. Notice of similar cases 
must be sent from the factory to the district inspector and 
certifying surgeon. 

Ventilation by Fan. —This provision is so important 
that it must be (pjoted in full:— 

If in a factory or workshop where grinding, glazing or polishing on a 
wheel, or any process is carried on by which dust or any gas, vapour or 
other impurity is generated and inhaled by the workers to an injurious 
extent, it appears to an inspector that such inhalation could be, to a great 
extent, prevented by the use of a fan or other mechanical moans, the in¬ 
spector may direct that a fan or other meclianical means of a proper con¬ 
struction for preventing such inhalation be provided within a reasonable 
time. 

Lavatories aud Meals. —Where lead, arsenic or “ any 
other poisonous suhstance" is used, “suitable washing 
conveniences” must be provided. Wliere the work gives 
rise to poisonous dust or fumes of the kind just quoted, 
it is forbidden to take meals or to remain during meal¬ 
times in a room so affected. 

.The provisions for protecting women, young persons 
and children in dangerous trades h.ave been already 
mentioned. 

Special Rides, —These form a very important branch 
of factory legislation. The section giving power to make 
special regulations runs as foUows:— 

Where the Secretary of State is eatiehed that any manufacture, 
machinery, plant, process or description of manual labour, used in fac¬ 
tories or worieshops, is dangerous or injurious to health or dangerous to 
limb, either generally nr in the oMe of women, children, or any other olaes 
of persons, he may certify that nianafacture, machinery, plant, process or 
deserlption of manual labour to be dangerous; and thereupon the Secre¬ 
tary of State may, subject to the provisions of this Act, make such regu- 
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lations as appear to him bo rcasoimbly praoUcablc, an4 to moot the 
necessity of the case. 

• 

Tli(! Act provides that notice of any proposed rognlations 
must be given to the persons affocteit, wlio may formnlate 
objections in writing. The Secretary of State “ shall con- 
siiler” any objection so made, and lie “may, if he thinks 
lit, amend the draft regulations”; the amended draft to 
be dealt wi^h in the same manner. Tf he does not amend 
or withdraw the draft regulation to which objection is made 
('unless it appears to him frivolous), he “shall, before 
making the regulations, direct an inijuiry to be made”. 
The inquiry is to be held in public, persons affected may 
appear in person or by counsel and witnesses may be 
examined on oath. Further, regulations so made must 
be laid before Parliament for forty days, and if either 
House resolves that they ought to be annulled, they are 
of no effect Power is given by means of such regulations— 

(a) To prohibiti the employment of, or modify or limit the period of 
employment of, all persons or any class of persons in any manufacture, 
machinery, plant, process or desoription of manual labour certified to be 
dangerous; and 

(f>) To prohibit,limitorcontrol the usoofany material or process; and 

(cj To modify or extend any special regulations for any class of 
lactones or workshops. 

These regulations are commonly called “special rules,” 
and copies of any in force must be posted up where they 
can be easily read in any factories to which they apply. 
'I'hey are binding, under a penalty, both on employers and 
on employed 

The procedure quoted above is new since 1901. Pre¬ 
viously by the Act of 1891 provision was made, in case of 
objection, for arbitration between the Home Office and the 
objectors, and workmen might be represented Under this 
law special rules were made for twenty-three industries 
between 1892 and 1902, and arbitration took place in three 
cases. The last case was that of the pottery trade, which 
has been more regulated than any other, having been the 
subject of special rules in 1894, May, 1898, Octobw, 1898, 
and 1901. 

The industries at present regulated by special rules are 
—white lead, red and orange lead, yellow lead, lead smelt- 
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inj;, paints Und colours, ami tlic extraction of ai'scnic, brass 
mixing and casting, enamelling of iron plates, enamelling 
of iron hollow ware, tinning and enamelling of hollow 
metal ware and cooking utensils, earthenware and china, 
trapsfer-niaking for earthenware and china (a colour pro¬ 
cess), explosives in which dinitrohenzole is used, chemicals, 
bichromate or chromate of potassium or sodium, Hax-spin- 
ning and weaving, processes involving yellow,chromate of 
lead, lucifer matches, vulcanising of india-ruhhcsr, electric 
accumulators, aerated waters, wool sorting, wool combing, 
dry hides and skins. 

In addition to the foregoing list of H]jecially regulated 
industries, separate provision is made by the law for 
tenement factories, cotton-cloth factories, bakehouses and 
laundries. The Cotton Cloth Factory Act, incorj)orated in 
the general act of 1901, is the most remarkable of these 
enactments. It lays down the moat minute regulatitjiis with 
regard to the amount of humidity allowed in the air ami 
the means of registering it, the source of the water usi-d 
for humidification, the pipes used for the introduction of 
stiiam, the amount of ventilation, th(i outside of the roof 
and the provision of cloak-rooms. The clause relating to 
ventilation lays down the following standard of atmospheric 
purity: “During working hours in no part of the cotton 
cloth factory shall the proportion of carbonic acid (carl.)on 
dioxide) in the air he greater than nine volumes of carbonic 
acid to every 10,000 volumes of air ", 

CiimpeTimtion for injury is regnlateil by sepaTate laws, 
and will lie discussed in a subsetjuent ciiaiitcr. 

Payment of Wages. 

Truck is forbidden; wages must Is; paid in currency, 
and deductions are only allowed under sjs'cified conditions. 
They must he in accordance with a contract, must he 
reasonable, must not represent any profit to the employer, 
and particulars must be given in writing to the workman. 
Under these conditions deductions are, allowed for tines, 
Imd work and damaged goods, materials, machines and 
other things provided Iiy an employer. Fines may only be 
imposed in respect of acts or omissions which cause, or are 
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likoly to Ciyiso, lows or (.laiiiaf'c ; thoy iiiuHt b« “ fair and 
icaMoiiablo, havinff regard to all the circumstaiices of the 
ease ”; must not exceed the amount of damage caused ; 
l.ca-ms of the contract regarding fine# must be postal up 
unless each contract is signcsl by the workmen ; a nigiater 
ol' deductions must be kej)t, in which particulars of 
fines are entered. Wages nmsf, not be paid in public- 
houses. 


Impeciian. 

The administration of the law‘except in so far as the 
local authority has jurisdiction in I'elation to public health 
and Tneans of e.seape from fire, is entrusted to (lOvermnent 
i ns|lectors attaeheil to the Factory J fepartment of the Home 
(filiee. 'I'beir immediate supcihir is the Chief Inspector, 
who is res|ionsibl<‘ hi the Home Secretary, 'riie majority 
are locally stat ioned in charge of districts, but .some having 
special duties are att.ached to the cenfj'al otlice, and among 
tile latter are eight female insjiectoi’s. The duty of the 
inspcchirs is to see that the law is cai'ried out, ami for that 
pur|Hise they have [siwer to enter f.actories and scIkioIs, to 
examine pei-sons, registers, notice.s, etc. The. number of 
iiis|H'ctors and assistants foi' the Ifnihsl Kingdom (with a 
total of 2.')2,hr):{ “ registered works,” including 9cS,;i22 fac- 
hii icH, and 140,710 woi-ksbo]w) in 1902 was 158. Cut of 
tins nnmliei- there were live superintending insp<*ctors having 
general functions, one specially concerned with dangei-ous 
trades, one medical inspector, one engineei'ing adviser, one 
electrical inspector, one inspector of humid textile factories, 
eight. “ lady inspectors," and six inspectors of textile parti- 
c.ulai'.s. 'I'he cases of pnjsecution for violation of the law 
numbered 8,426, of which tifty-nine were dismisstsd ; the 
total amount of fines itdlictcd wid costs was £4,219. Aliout 
two thirds of the civses had reference to the employment of 
protected persons, and were almost entirely concei'iietl with 
illegai hours and with certificates of fitness. 

t.k rtifying surgeons are medical practitioners residitig 
in tlu locality. Their duties are to examine for fitne.is of 
employment and for trade poisoning, to investigate and 
repirt on accidents. They numbered 1,986 in 1902. 
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Fc.iialti-s. 

Infrinfjemont of the factory lawn iH puiiishal)le by fine ; 
the maximum amou'nt ranges from £1 to £10, according 
to tile gravity of the ottence. In case of death or injuiy 
arising from violation of the law, a fine up to £100 may 
be imposed. As a rule the person held responsible is the 
“ occupier,” but it is open to the occupier to prove that 
some other person was responsible for an offence charged, 
and, in respect of certain provisions, tin; “ owner ” is dis- 
tingui.shed from the ocfupier. The “ employer ” does not 
appear to be recognised as such. The law, therefore, is 
strictly factory law, and takes the premises as the basis of 
iis operation. 

Germany. 

The German factory laws fonn part of a systematic 
code for the regulation of indnstri(M, and are quite com¬ 
parable with the English, though there are consi<lerable 
differences between them. The word “ Fuhrik ” is not de¬ 
fined, but it corresponds closely enough to ‘‘ factory ” for 
our purpose. 

Prvtceted Persons. 

Children .—Children may not be employed under the age 
of thirteen, and only at that age if they are no longer liable 
to attend school, a condition which is decided by the school 
inspector. For such children—that is, from thirteen to four- 
tasn years old—the hours are limited to 6 a day, with half 
an hour’s interval for meals. In 1901 the total number of 
children under fourteen employed throughout the Empire in 
Fabriken, which includes somewhat more than factories in 
the English sense, was 9,454 (5,876 boys and 3,578 {srls). 
Of these, 25‘3 per cent were employed in textiles, and this 
industry accounted for nearly half the girls; 16’3 per cent, 
(mostly boys) in the “ stones and earth ” industry ; 16T 
per cent, in the industry of “ food and drink ” ; 11'5 per 
cent, (chiefly boys) in 'the metal trades; 7'3 per cent, 
(chiefly boys) in wood; 69 per cent, (nearly all boys) in 
machinery. In the other trades the numbers were very 
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small. Thn homo oniploymoiit of youiiffcr clnldren was 
l)rou};lit under regulation by an Act passed in 1903, but 
the details do not concern us. The German educational 
system does not recognise “ half-timers,” but, as a matter 
of fact, all the schooling required by law in lower grjde 
primary schools is often given in the morning, leaving the 
aftm-noons free, and both boys and girls of school ago are 
(siiployed in the afternoons, the former generally as errand 
boys, the latfer as nurses. 

Young Persona. —After fourteen children are exempt 
from school, except in so far as boys may be liable to 
attend continuation cla,s.ses for a few hours a week in those 
places whore continuation .schools are compulsory. At 
fourteen, tberefoi-e, boys and girls may and do go into the 
factory in large numbers; but up to sixteen they are called 
“ young persons ” or (together with those under fourteen) 
“ youthful workers,” and are subject to special regulations. 
The number of “ young persons ” emplojmd in 1901 was 
•'!.‘f.'i,912. They may not be employed for more than 10 
liours a day, nor on Sunday and holidays, nor during the 
iioiirs appointed for religioiis instruction, for confirmation, 
confession and communion, nor in certain specified trades; 
their working day must not begin earlier than 5.30 A.M. nor 
continue later than 8.30 p.m. ; they must have an hour’s 
jiause at mid<lay and half an hour both in the forenoon 
and afternoon, unless their working day is not more than 
8 hours and no continuous spell exceeds 4 hours; during 
the pauses any participation in the work of the factory 
is forbidden, and even to remain in the rooms is only 
allowed when their own department of the work is brouglit 
to a complete standstill or it is impossible for them to go 
elsewhere. These regulations apply to both girls and 
boys under sixteen; after that they cease to be “ youthful 
workers ". After eighteen boys, other than regular appren¬ 
tices, are under no special protection, except that all minors 
(under twenty-one) must be provided with a “ work book ” 
or register containing name, age, birthplace, nature of 
lanployment, date of engagement, di.scharge and other 
particulars. In some employments wage books may also 
be made compulsory; details of wages and other conditions 
arc entered in these books. In some parts of Germany 
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ttfctendancd at continuation Hchocjls is compulsory from 
fourteen to sixteen, seventeen or eiglitQen years of age; 
employers must grant leave of absence for the reejuired 
school hours to boys so liable. 

, Women .—Female hands must not be employed between 
8.30 RM. and 5.30 A.M.; on Saturday and on the eve of a 
holy day they must not be employeil after 5.30 P.M. Tlieir 
daily hours of employment must not excecil 11 on onli- 
nary days or 10 on Saturday and on the eve of a holy day. 
They must have at least an hour’s pause at midday, and 
thase who have a household to look after may claim an 
extra half-hotir. Employment is forbiilden to mothers for 
four weeks after confinement, and for a further fortnight 
unless they have a doctor’s certificate. The number of 
women over sixteen employed in 1901 was 847,380, of whom 
310,211 were under twenty-one. 

Wherever women and youthful workers are emplojnsi 
in a factory the employer must give written notice to the 
police, stating the nature of the employment and tins hours 
of work. 

'riic foregoing regulations are of genei'al application. 
There are, in addition, spticial rules for the protection of 
women and y(juthfnl workers in the following manufac¬ 
tures; Matches, lead, horse-hair, brushes, cigars, accumu¬ 
lators, >iinc, glass, rubber, spinning and some pr(^])aratory 
textile processes, l)asic slag, preserves, chicory, sugar, milk, 
metal rolling and forging, and pottery. 

Overtime is allowed under press of work to women ov(!r 
sixteen—namely till 10 p.M. on ordinary week days,lmt not 
to exceed 13 hours a day, and only for forty <lays in the 
year. In certain occupations thase who have no lumsehold 
duties may work overtime on Saturday to 8 i'.m. 

General Regulations. 

Holidays. —'I’ho following holidays are .Sficured: Sun¬ 
day, New Year's Day, Easter Monday, Ascension Day, 
Whit Monday, Repentance Day (middle of November), 
Christmas Day, and the day after. Goo<l Friday is also 
generally observed; and in places where the jmpulation is 
preponderatingly Catholic, as in the Rhine Province, several 
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aclilitioiiiil holidays arc kept on important Churcji festivals. 
The .statutory time allowed on these holidays is—each 
Sunday and festiVa! day not less than twenty-four hours; 
if two come consecutively, thirty-six hours; Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide, forty-eight liours; the time is 
reckoned from twelve o’clock midnight. It appears, thdte- 
fore, that factory.hands are fairly well off for holidays. 

Waijes .—Truck is forbidden, wages must be paid in 
currency, and not on Sunday. Fines are jiermittcd, but 
must not exceed half the average earnings, except in case 
of acts agaiiLst fellow-workmen, of ort’eiices against mo¬ 
rality, or against regulations for th<) maintenance of onler 
and of security, ami for the fulfilment of statutory provi¬ 
sions. In these cases fines may be imjiosed to the full 
extent of the average earnings. All fines must be applied 
to the benefit of the factory workers, and generally go to 
the sick fund ; but this does not affect the right of the em¬ 
ployer to obtain compensation for damage. Particulars of 
Hues nmst be entered in a book, which is open to inspection 
by a (lovernmont officer. 

Factory Rides .—Every factory must have a set of rules 
Iniiig up in an accessible place in each depirtment, stating 
I'iie hours of work, with the regular intervals for meals, the 
time and manner of pfvying wages, the length of notice 
n'i|uired for terminating employment and the conditions 
which render notice unnecessary, and particulars of punish¬ 
ments, including fines, and the ohjeefs to which they will 
be ap]ilied. I’uni.shments which wound self-respect or 
olfend against morality are inadmissible. The factory rules 
are legally binding on employer and employed ; but before 
they are i.ssued opportunity must bn given to adult 
workers to express their views; and the rules, with any 
written objections, must be submitted within three days of 
issue to the factory inspector, who may order amendments 
il the rules are not in accordance with the law or with 
s|ieeial regulations. Punishments not in the rules cannot 
he imj)osed, nor can other grounds of dismissal be included 
in the contract 

Notice of termination of employment is usually a '‘ort- 
iiight; but it may he dispensed with on the {lart of an 
ciiij)loyer on the following grounds: false representations, 
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theft and .ottier criminal acts, leavinj; woj'k without per¬ 
mission or rofusinfj to fultil the contract, carrying fire or 
lights about contrary to orders, acta of 'violence or gross 
abuse directed against employer, his re)jreHentative or 
family, wilful damage, inducing membm’s of employer’s 
fariiily or his representative or fellow-workers to l^ehave 
in a manner contrary to law or morality,, inability to con¬ 
tinue work, or an alarming disease. Similarly it may l)c 
dispensed with by workers on corresponding grounds, and 
also for non-payment of wages in the prescribed manner, 
neglect to provide sufficient work for piece-workers, un¬ 
justifiable prejudice, danger to life and health in the em¬ 
ployment which could not be inferred from the contract. 

'I’he provision of factory rules containing the foregoing 
and other particulars, legally binding on employers and 
employed, is a characteristically German institution. It is 
in accordance with that respect for law and order which is 
such a marked feature of German life, and contributes 
materially, I have no doubt, to the smooth working of the 
establishment The relations, rights and obligations of 
work-giver and work-taker—to use the excellent German 
terms—are publicly defined and guaranteed by the law. 
Tliis conduces to tranquillity, and renders vague talk about 
“ rights ” palpably futile. The law cannot be changed by 
individual bullying on either side. The rate of wages is 
not included in the factory rules. 

Factory Premiaes. 

Before any standing industry can be started it is neces¬ 
sary to give notice to the local authority : and special 
permission is recjuired for certain concerns which may give 
rise to a public nuisance or danger. Those include the 
manufacture of explo.sive8, gas, petroleum, coke, coal-tar 
bricks, chemicals of all kinds, soap, cellulose and the like 
and a number of other establishm.mts, such as blast fur¬ 
naces, foundries, forges, tinning and galvanising works. 
Similar permission is required for the erection of boilers, 
and specially noisy works may be forbidden near churdies 
public buildings and hospitals. 

Health and iSafety. -Aiiart from these particular pro¬ 
visions, factories are subject to the following general law ;— 
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Ownera are bound to arrange and malnlain work-rooinH, appliances, 
machinery and tools, and to regulate the working in nuclf a way as to 
protect the workers from dangers to life and health so far as the nature of 
tlie business allotra. * 

Tn particular, attention must be paid to the provision of suflicient 
li^ht, ample air space and ventilation, and to tbe romoval of dust arising 
from the work, of vapours and gases thereby developed, and of refuse 
incidental to it. * 

Similarly, those arrangements must bo provided which are necessary 
for the protection of workers against dangerous contact with machineiy or 
parts of machinery, or against other dangers lying in the nature of tbe 
work place or the working, and particularly against the dangers which 
might arise from fire. 

Finally, such rules must be issued with regard to the regulation of 
the business and the conduct of the workers as are called for to secure 
freedom from danger. • 

Tliio Hoction is followed by a similar one in general 
Icrins requiring the provision of arrangements for the 
prciserviition of morality and decency. It mentions the 
se])aration of the sexes, particularly in reference to wa.sh- 
ing and cloak-rooms, and lays stress on the provision of 
iulequate sanitary conveniencea 

Further, in places where persons under eighteen are 
employed, employers are bound to make such special ar¬ 
rangements with regard to health and morality as their 
age requires. 

Those general provisions of the law may be amplified 
hy tlie local factory authority, which has power to order 
specific measures for their fulfilment in the case of in¬ 
dividual factories. 


Dangerous Trades. 

Special regulations for the efficient enforcement of the 
foregoing general ones may be issued for particular indust¬ 
ries by the Bundesrath (Federal Council of the Empire) or 
by the separate Governments or by the police. A number 
of trades have been so regulated, largely in the interests of 
women and youthful workers, as already detailed. The 
trades specially regiilated on general grounds are (1) for 
the Empire—flour mills, match factories, bakeries, cigar 
factories, printing works and type-foundries, zinc works, 
lead, colour and sugar of lead works, accumulators of l^ad 
and l(%'id componnds, bichromates, basic slag mills, horse- 
liair spinning, bristle and hail' di-essiiig, brush making; (2) 
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Tor I’russiji only—spinning, mirror silvering, water and 
half-water gas, electrical installations, hare fur dressing, 
lead works ; for Bavaria—mirror silvering; for Saxony— 
lifts and load ; for Wiirttemborg—tanning. There is no 
system of notifying cases of trade poisoning or disease. 
Compensation for injury will be discussed under the heading 
of Insurance. 

Inspection. 

'Phe su]iervision of factories is (intrusted to spiicial in- 
sjicetors, as in England. They are locally disti'ibuted in 
industrial districts, amV reside near their work. It is their 
duty to visit factories and see that the provisions of the 
law arc carried out. Factories in which women and youth¬ 
ful workers are employed must, in Brussia, be visited once 
evciy six months. A few iemale inspectors have been 
appointed in recent years for certain localities. The im¬ 
mediate superiors of the inspectors arc .special councillors 
attached to the provincial Coverninciit offico.s. The official 
head of the department for the, empire is the Cerman 
Minister of the Interior; for Prussia it is the Minister of 
(.kunmerce. 'Phe administration of the law, however, is 
mainly in the hands of the police or local executive, which 
has large jwwers. 

Penalties. 

'Phe p(!nalti(!S for infringeinent arc fines similar in 
amount to those in England 'Phey range Irom £1 to 
£100. In the case of graver offimees im|)ri.s(mment xi]> h) 
six months may be imposed in default of payment. 'Phe 
person held responsible is usually called tlu! “ undertaker,” 
but sometimes the term “ work-giver,” which is the ordi¬ 
nary German equivahmt of “ employer,” is used. The 
legislature has primarily regard to ihe carrying on of a 
business, that is to say, to the dynamic rather than the 
static conditions, as in England 

The foregoing summaries show the general likeness 
between the English and German codes, and also bring 
out some of the points of dill'erence. 

The first to b(j noticed is the age limit for children, 
which is one year later in Germany, namely thirteen instead 
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of twelve. Th(! number of children emjiloyed undier fourteen 
is consequently v^ry much greater in England than in Ger¬ 
many, and this constitutes an advantage to employers in 
t,wo wajm—economy in wages and suj)crior skill in manual 
manipulation acquired by beginning at an early age. The 
undoubtedly superior skill of English operatives in some 
textile processes is chiefly due to their having begun younger 
and indeed at an age earlier than the present law permits. 

On the other hand, the provisions for the protection of 
children and those for “young persons” and women are 
more sti’ingent and complete in England. There is, first, 
the examination for fitness of employment applied to those 
mid(!r sixteen; then the age of protection for young per¬ 
sons extends to eighteen instead of .sixteen. Further, the 
hours are shorter ; the legal day's work begins half an hour 
later and ends half an hour earlier; the houra for women 
on ordinary week-days are confined, in textile factories, 
to 10 instead of 11, and on Saturday to 5^ instead of 
10. The universal halt-holiday on Saturday in England 
IS a very important institution. It is a great boon to the 
woi'k-people a7id is not grudged by employers, but it 
cis-tainly prevents them from lainning their machinery so 
long as their comp<ititors; and they have found the curtail¬ 
ment of an hour, effected hy the latest legislation, a costly 
restriction. Tlie regulations for women and young persons 
in dangeious trades are also more .stringent in England. 
The only points in which German law imposes greater 
restrictions are in regard to confinemimts and evening 
■ continuation schools. 

With regard to general provisions, the English lawtis 
also considerably more stringent, save on two or three 
I'oints. These are that no permission is required to start a 
factory, that the statutory provision for holidays does not 
apply to adult males, and tliat “ factory rules ” are not im¬ 
posed, Uiough some of the notices required to bo posted up 
are of the same uatura In almost all other respects the 
English law is both more detailed and more extended in 
its ojjeration. The dift'ei’ence is curious, and reverses the 
usiial order of things. Germany is pre-eminently the 
counti-y of the martinet; stricter rules are laid down for 
the ordering of life, both in public and in piivate, than 
20 
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elsewhere. • There is ti’utli in tlie common criticism that 
people are more “ [wliced ” and “ dragooned " there, though 
the working is less irksome in actual liie than is commonly 
supposed. In Englacud, on the contrary, there is in general 
less interference and more freedom of action under the law 
than in any other ordered community. Hut in regard to 
factory legislation the po.sition is revei-sed. The English 
provisions are more minute, more rigid and jnore precis(' 
than elsewhere. The German law, while ktiepiug the same 
objects in view—and indeed more fully, by the inclusion, 
for instance, of good light, which is ignored by the English 
code—is characterised by greater elasticity aiid a com¬ 
parative absence of minute, hard and fast recjuirements. 
To exhibit this difference fully it would l>e necessary to 
enter into much greater detail than is practicable here ; but 
a comparison between the provisions for health and safety 
in the two countries quoted above will sufficiently illustrate 
the point. In Germany much mon; is left to the discretion 
of the executive j the objects ai'e laid d(>wn, but more elas¬ 
ticity is allowed in adjusting the means to particular 
circumstances. 

Now, it cannot lie doubted that this course has been 
pursued deliberately by the legislature, which has fully re- 
cognised the objects of regulation and the duty of securing 
them, and has had the English example in view. It has 
clearly refrained from imposing rigid requirements on 
manufacturers of set purpose, because in some respects 
it has not hesitated to go beyond the English law, notably 
in regard to the age limit of cliildren. In other words, it 
hap kept in view the need of encouraging industrial enter¬ 
prise in the interests of the community as well as that of 
protecting the workers, and it has endeavoured to hold the 
bailee between these dutiea This is pai-t of a general 
policy. The factory laws are an example of the extreme 
care which is taken in Germany by the legislature and the 
Government to assist industrial enterprise as much as pos¬ 
sible and to hinder it as little as is compatible with other 
dutiea Tlie Eugli.sh factory laws are an illustration of our 
practice of dealing with things as they arise without any 
plan or conscious aim beyond the immediate point, which is 
settled.by a trial of strength between conflicting interesta 
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Somotinu's the EnjfliNli jjliin works iH'.tter, atid in the 
jiresent case the results are superior in some respects; but, 
tni the whole, I think it is not so. Tlje test of success is 
the attainment of the object, which is here to protect the 
workpeople without discouraj;in;r enterprise ; and if fli(> 
whole German scheme, which includes that most important 
comj)lement, the State Insurance system, be taken into ac¬ 
count, there fs, in my opinion, no (loubt that it does attain 
the object more satisfactorily than our owa The workmen 
arc better cared for, and the manufacturers arc most cer¬ 
tainly less hindered. 

The State, Insurance will be discussed in a subse(|uent 
chapter. Without it the case would, perhaps, stand other¬ 
wise. If factf)ry laws alone be taken the advantage lies, 
on the whole, with the English code, by reason of the 
superior protection given to women and young persons and 
in dangerous trades. The absence of notification of trade 
poisoning in Germany is a notable defect, for without 
notification it is impossible to say with any precision 
where and to what extent protection is needed, and how 
far the measures taken arc effectual. 

On the other hand, the English laws do unquestionably 
impose a substantial handicap on competing industries, 
'fhey need not; it would be possible to obtain all the 
benefits that are now obtained, and more, without any 
such drawback. Wliat Enjrlish manufacturers complain of, 
and Gorman ones do not, is a fussy and vexatious inter¬ 
ference based on a pedantic application of the letter of the 
law without regard to the circumstances. Such complaints 
are by no means universal, but in some districts they are 
Cl immon. It is largely a question of administration. Where 
the executive officers are reasonable and judicious, there are 
no complaints ; but if an officer happens to lack those 
<|ualities, the law in some respects lends itself, b^ minute 
sjiecitication, to a needlessly harassing interpretation. No 
doubt it is a difficult matter; for regulations, if they are 
to be effective, must be so framed as to exclude evasion 
by the less scrupulous manufacturera But it is not manu- 
I acturers only who think our law too rigid. I have met with 
a still more decided opinion from a leading trade-unionist 
in one of our greatest industrial towns, a very' thoughtful 
20 * 
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man. “ Tlie factory rcj,'ulations,” he eaid, “ are too severe. 
We are moving in the direction of over-inspection." In 
imrticalar he thought that “ too much attention is paid to 
medical opinion He saw that ideal sanitary conditions 
might be too dearly bought. I should not say myself that 
too much attention is paid to medical opinion, but rather 
that medical opinion is too often based on inadequate 
knowledge.* 

A striking case in point is the Cotton Cloth Factory 
Act. I have quoted above the regulation laying down a 
standard of atinospherifc purity for cotton cloth factories 
using artificial humidity, which was based on “ expert ” 
recommendations. The manufacturers assented, hut found 
on trial that the standard was impracticable and based on 
erroneous assumptions regarding the normal composition of 
the air. The experts took 4 volumes of carbonic acid per 
10,000 as the standard of the outer air, and allowing 5 for 
the inside of the factory, reached a maximum of 9. But 
it was found that the outside air sometimes contains as mucli 
as 7 volumes, only leaving a margin of 2 for the inside of 
the building. The question was referred to a departmental 
committee for experimental investigation, and the report 
publislied in 1903 bore out the contention of the manufac¬ 
turers. TTxe regulation in force requires that “ during 
working hours in no part of the cotton cloth factory shall 
the proportion of carbonic acid be greater than 9 volumes 
per 10,000 That is to say, an inspector can come at any 
time, whether artificial light is burning or not, and no 
matter what the external atmosphere may be, and take a. 
sample of air at any point in the building, and if it con¬ 
tains more than 9 volumes the manufacturer is liable to 
prosecution and fine. The Committee found the regulation 
too stringent and recommended modification in regard- to 
every single point. The regulation they .suggested is— 

That the proportion o{ oarbonio aoid in the air at about the breathing 
tavel and away from the immediate neighbourhood of any special source 
of contamination, such as a person or light, shall not (except on very 
foggy days, when no tests should be made, on account of the vitiated 

^ This tendency has been modified in recent years by the appointment 
of a facial medical inspector possessing competent knowledge and able 
to chttk the indiscreet zeal of leas instructed omcers. 
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slate of the outside air) rise during daylight, or a^r dark when only 
oloctrio light is used, l^yond 12 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000 of 
air, and that when gas or oil is used for lighting the proportion shall not 
exceed 20 volumes aftjner dark, or before the first hour after daylight.* 

In this careful recommendation, made after special 
investigation, foggy days are excluded, the point at which 
air may be taken is limited, daylight and artificial light 
are differentiated, and the standard is raised from 9 to 12 
volumes in the one case and to 20 in the other. It is 
intended for general application, but the report expressly 
I'eeommcnds that cotton cloth factories should have the 
option of adopting it. As a matter of fact, the statutory 
regulation has not been vexatiously enforced, but the hard- 
and-fast rule which it lays down was evidently the outcome 
of insuflicient knowledge, and cannot be sustained. It 
hung a harassing possibility over the heads of manufac¬ 
turers, rendered their position insecure, and discouraged 
enterprise. A marked revival has taken place since this 
issue of the reixjrt just quoted, in the face of which strict 
enforcement of the Act can hardly be attempted, and is, 
therefore, less feared. 

A similar case is that of a proposed standard of solu¬ 
bility for lead glazes, which it was sought to impose on the 
pottery trade in 1901, in response to a popular agitation, 
ami on the strength of “ expert ” opinion. In this instance 
the manufacturers objected and brought the matter to ar¬ 
bitration. The evidence for the proposed standard fell to 
]iieccs, and it has not been imposed. 

These two cases illustrate the tendency referred to by 
the trade-unionist quoted above. Both the trades concerned 
are expo.sed to the severest competition from foreign coun¬ 
tries in which no such restrictions are imposed, and their 
capacity to bear unequal interference requires most careful 
consideration. A judicious attitude on the part of the 
authorities is the more necessary because, while competi- 
lion has greatly increased, a kind of passion for interference 
has grown up and is fostered by popular agitatioa It is 
not confined to considerations of health and safety, but is 
prepared to regulate the lives of others according to a 

’ Departmental Oommittee on the Ventilation of Facboriee and 
Workshops. First Beport. 1903. 
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wliolly arbitrary Htandani. Thus it Jian boon ur^od that 
tile occupation of siftinj; dust and rofuHC should be jiro-, 
hibited to women ; not on the jijround of bealtb, for it is 
admitted to bo healthy ; nor on behalf of the women, who 
like it so mucli thajt they dox;line other work when oii'ered 
in its stead; but simply because it is, in the eyes of persons 
bclVmging to a different social sphere, a low and dirty occu- 
])ation. There are social “ reformers ” in England who 
regard manufacturers and industrial occupations very mucli 
as extreme teetotallers regard publicans and the li(|uor 
trade. They see nothing but what is bad in them and 
would reform them out of existence. This spirit has left 
its mark on the regulation of factories. It would have had a 
more serious influence, wore it not for the judicious manner 
in which theexecutivo officers,as a rule, discharge their duties 

Those observations mast not be taken to imply more 
than they contain. I am here discussing the facts and am 
not concerned te make suggestioas. Factory legislation has 
had somewhat different conditions to deal with in the two 
countries. In England the extensive development of manu¬ 
facturing industries came much earlier than in Germany, 
and therefore we have a larger proportion of old-fashioned 
establishments, which do not come up to modem idea.s. 
Moreover, our workpeople are extremely eon.servative in 
their ways, and far from docile. It may well be, therefore, 
that greater strictness is necessary to produce the same 
result. And again, our industries have not required the 
careful nursing which lias been necessary in Germany. 
These considerations explain the different spirit in which 
the problem has been approached here and there. It is 
a,very shallow view which assumes that what suits one 
country will suit another. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that our laws do impose disabilities on manufacturing 
snterprise, which are avoided in Germany. 

America.^ 

Factory legislation in the United States comes under 
the head of “ labour Laws,” which, however, deal with many 

^ Changes iu tae law are being made year by year in one or another 
State, and it is possible that by the time this appears some details may 
be oat of date. 
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ol.hf'r matters. Each State has its own coiio. There are 
United States “ laliour laws,” but they are only concerned 
willi such matters as tlie xtatm of seamen, insjxiction of 
st<sun vessels, iinmiffration, alien labour, trusts, coal-mines 
and 1 lovernuient (h^partmuiits. The laws relating to fac¬ 
tories in the ditflTent States vary within v(Ty wide limits. 
The best way to give a clear idea of tlndr scopt! will be 
to take thia'C States as fairly representative of different 
ela.s,ses namely, Mas.sachu.s(!tts, I’ennsylvania and South 
Carolina. 


MamicliuycUe. 

Mas.sachusel,ts has in sonn; respects the mo.st “ ailvancod ” 
factory laws of all the Ainericiin State.s. 

Protected Pcmimx. 

aidlitreo. -Children under fourteen may not be em¬ 
ployed “ in any factory, workshop or mercantile ostablish- 
intnit”; nor may they be emjdoyi'd at all for wages during 
school hours or before 6 A.M. or after 7 I’.M. EnuJoyinent of 
children under sixteen “in a factory, workshop or mercau- 
lih^ establishment” is only allowed under the condition of an 
ag<' and scliooling certificate, gi'anted by the superintendent 
of schools; a list of such cliildren must he “ conspicuously 
jwsted ” near the principal entrance of tlie biiilding in 
which they are employed, and a list of those of them who 
cannot road and write must be sent to the superintendent 
of schools. The granting of an age and schooling certificate 
is safeguarded by elaborate rules, and “ truant oIBcers " 
have the right to visit establishments, inspect the list of 
minors, see that the law is obeyed, and report breaches. 
Further, illiterate minors over fourteen years of age may not 
be. employed in any place where a public evening school is 
maintained, unless they are regular attendants at the school 
or are excased by a medical certificate on the ground that 
scIkhiI attendance in addition to daily labour would be 
prejudicial to health. 

The tenour of these provisions seems to show that the 
primary object of restricting child labour is education rather 
than health. 
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A section providing that children under fourteen must 
not be alloVed to clean raacliinery in motion in a factory, 
appears to be covered by that already quoted prohibiting 
their employment. 

Children under sixteen must not be placed in charge of 
an plevator, nor persons under eighteen in charge of one 
running at a speed of more than 100 feet a minuta Minors 
under eighteen must not be employed in the manufacture of 
an acid which the State Board of Health may determine to 
be dangerous or injurious to health. 

Women and Young Persona .—Children under eighteen 
and women may not be employed for more than 10 hours 
a day, or 58 hours a week. Minors and women may not 
be employed between 10 p.M. and 6 a,m. “ Young persons ” 
(that is, between fourteen and eighteen years of age) and 
women shall be allowed their meals at the same hour, and 
shall not be employed for more than 6 houra at one time with¬ 
out an interval of at least half an hour for a meal These 
provisions do not apply to iron works, glass works, paper 
mills, letterpress establishments, print works, bleaching and 
dyeing works; and they are subject to some other slight 
qualiiicationa Deductions may not be made from the wages 
of minors and women, who are paid by the day or hour, for 
time during which machinery is stopped, if they remain in 
the factory. “ Suitable seats ” must be provided for females 
emplojred in “ any manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile 
establishment 


General Provisions, 


Health. 

t 

Every faotory in which five or more persons are employed, and every 
factory, workshop, mercantile or other establishment, in which two or 
more children under eighteen years of age, or women are employed, shall bo 
kept clean and free from effluvia arising from any drain, privy ornnisance, 
and shal^ be provided, within reasonable access, with a sufficient number 
of proper water-closets, earth-cloBete or privies; and wherever two or more 
males, and two or more females are em^oyed together, a sufficient numlKtr 
of separate water-closets, earth-closets or privies shall be provided for the 
use of each sex. 

In securing sanitary conditions, it is provided that the 
local sanitary authority has similar jurisdiction under the 
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public health law to that in Eni^land, and is therefore 
auxiliary to the factory law executive. ' 

Ventilation in provided for as follows :— 

A factory in which five or more persons, and, a workshop In vrhicli five 
or more women or young persons are employed, shall, while work is 
(tarried on therein, be so ventilated that the air shall not become so impure 
as to be injurious to the health of the persons employed therein, and so 
that all gases, vapours, dust or other impurities injurious to health, which 
are generated in the course of the manufacturing process or handicraft 
carried on therein, shall, so far as practicable, be rendered harmless. 

The wording of the latter part is almost identical with 
that of the English section, but no standard of overcrowd¬ 
ing or of ventilation is laid down. 

Provision for the removal of injurious dust is also made 
ill terms almost identical with the English Act (juoted 
above, but there is one important addition. The English 
section says:— 

II it appears to an inspector that such inhalation could be to a great, 
extent provciitod by the use ot a Ian . . . 

The Massachusetts section says :— 

11 it appears to an Inspector that suoh inlialation would be substan¬ 
tially diminished without unrm8(nabk expense by the use of a fan . . . 

The proviso of reasonable expense is very significant. 
'I'lic question has often arisen in England, notably in con¬ 
nection with .small pottery works. Some of these have no 
mechanical power on the premises, and no room for an 
engine. In order to comply with an order to provide fans 
under such conditions it would be necessary to put in an 
engine and rebuild the factory. Nothing excites more 
indignation in the stern reformer than leniency in these 
cases. It is, therefore, worth noting that the Massachusetts 
law expressly affords them protection. 

Safety .—Plans of buildings more than two stories in 
height must be deposited with the district inspector and 
liassed by him. Fire escapes must be provided for all such 
buildings. Steam boilers must be reported to the police 
and be submitted to inspection. There must be communi¬ 
cation between the engine-room and every room in which 
macliinery is worked by steam. Doors must not be fas- 
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tonnd so an to provout free offrcRs. Hatcliways, otc., iiiiiHt 
1)0 protootdri by trap-doora or Holl'-cloHing batebes. 'J'lio 
i'oncin}j of Hiacliinery in thus providod f«r:— 

The holtinf;, shafiins,«goarii)R aud drums of all faol^ries, if so plarod 
as in the opinion of the iuspoetors of factories and public buildings to be 
dangerous to employees therein wiiile engaged in tlieir ordinary duties 
Bhall be as far as practicable securely guarded. 

SoU’-actiiifr luuloN mast not lio allowoil to t/avol within 
twelve inches of any fixeil structnrif (In the Eiifrlisb law 
the distance is cijrhtecn inches.) Fatal and serious accidents 
must be reporteil to tbe^jiolice. 

Wdfies .— Wages must be paid weekly. 'J’bose of weavers 
are pnitected by special regulations ; deductions may only 
be made for imperfections in the work and undia- certain 
conditions ; t.he imperfections must be. pointed out and the 
scale of deiiuctions must be agreed upon lieforehand ; sjieci- 
Hcations of work to be done and price paid must accompany 
the material given out for each piece of work. Similar 
specifications must be posted up in all textile factories in 
every room in which piece-work is done. 

Dangerous trades are apparently not recognised, but 
there are special regulations for tailoring workshops, and 
by an Act pa.ssed in 1903 the provision of hoods and fans 
for protecting workers from the injurious dust of emery 
wheels was made compulsory. 

Hows of Labour.—" Nine hours shall constitute a day’s 
work for all labourers, workmen and mechanics who arc 
employed by or on behalf of the Commonwealth or of any 
county, city or town therein.” Cities or towns may adopt 
eight hours for their own workmen by public vote. 

Holidays .—The legal holidays are seven in the year, 
namely: Thanksgiving, Fast and Christmas Days, 22n(l 
February, 30th May, 4th July and the first Monday in 
September (Labour Day). 

Inspection .—The inspection of factories is associated 
with that of public buildings, and is entrusted to a special 
branch of the jwlice, consisting (Act of 1894) of twenty- 
four male and two female inspectors. 

Penalties lor breaking the law are fines varying from 
$10 to $300. 
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Pennsylvania. 

Tlu! State c(i'.Poiiii,sylvariia has a “ Factory Law,” passed 
ill l!t()l and cntiticr] “ An Act to re;;ulato the oinployment 
and provide for the liealtli and safety of men, women 
and cliiidren in manufacturiti}; establishnients, mcrcivitiie 
industries, laundries, renovating works or printing 
oitices. . . 

'I'he main provisions are as follows: 

J. Minors and women may not he oinjiloyed more than 
12 hours a day or 60 hours a week. 

2. Children under thirteen may not he employed in the 
estal ilishi uents mentioned. 

3. Children lietween thirteen and sixteen may not he 
employed without an affidavit made hy jiarent or guardian, 
or failing them by the child itself, .stating ago, date and 
place of birth, and kept on file. 

4. Children must be examined as to their ability to 
l ead and write English by persons authoi’ised to administer 
oaths; and if a child is unable to read and write or has not 
attended .school as required by law or is under thirteen 
years of age, a certificate must not be is.sued. 

5. A printed notice must be posted up in a conspicuous 
place in every work-room, stating the daily hours of work. 
Where children under sixteen are employed a list of names 
and ages must be similarly posted up. 

6. Suitable .scats must be provided for girls and women. 

7. Hoisting shafts must be “ properly and substantially 
enclosed or secured”. Elevator ways must be provided 
with traps or automatic gates. 

8. Where dangerous machinery is in use automate 
shifters must be provided for throwing on or off belts or 
pnlleya " All gearing and belting shall be provided with 
[iroper safeguards." Children under sixteen must not be 
allowed to clean machinery in motion. Children under 
fomteen must not operate or have the care of an elevator. 

9. All accidents or serious injuries must be reported to 
he factory inspector by the owner or superintendent within 
twenty-four hours. 

10. Proper wash and dressing-rooms aiul water-clo.sctK 
must bo pi'ovided; they must be entirely separate for 
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males and females, must be properly screened and ventilated 
and kept ini a clean conditioa 

11. Not less than forty-five minutes shall be allowed 
for the noonday meal, but special permits for a shorter 
meal-time may be is*ied by the factory inspector. 

4 2. The factory inspector has power to order alterations 
if he finds “the heating, lighting, ventilation or sanitary 
arrangement such as to be injurious to healtli or dangerous 
to employees, and not sufficiently guarded, or that the vats, 
pans or structures filled with molten metal or hot liquid are 
not surrounded with proper safeguards for preventing acci¬ 
dent or injury to those employed at or near them; or if the 
means of exit in the ease of panic or sudden alarm are not 
sufficient ”. 

13. It is the duty of the factory inspector to inspect the 
means of escape from fire and to compel owners of buildings 
to comply with the law in this respect. 

14. Owners of steam boilers must report their condition 
from time to time to the factory inspector, who has j)owor 
to enter and inspect boilers, and if they are found to be 
dangerous to notify the owners, who must immediately 
cease the use of such boilers until placed in safe condition. 

15. The factory inspector is authorised to appoint 
twenty-five deputies, five of whom shall be women. 

16. Violation is punishable by a fine of not more than 
!|500. 

South Carolina. 

The only laws attecting factories in this important 
manufacturing State relate to the employment of children 
ahd the hours of labour. 

Previous to 1903 the employment of children was sub¬ 
ject to no age limit; but in that year an Act was passed 
which laid down a minimum age of ten yoais from May, 
1903, eleven years from May, 1904, and twelve years from 
May, 1905. Orphans and children of a widowed mother, 
or totally disabled father, dependent upon their own labour, 
are exempted. The same Act prohibits the employment of 
children under twelve between 8 p.m. and 6 A.M., but allows 
an extra hour up to 9 P.M., to make up for lost time caused 
by accidental stoppage- 
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With reiraril to the hours of hibour t)ic Revised Statutes 
of 1893 provide that:— 

Eleven hours shall oonstitute a day’s worlr in all cotton and woollen 
manufacturing establishmenta in the State, for all operatives an^ em¬ 
ployees, except engineers, firemen, watchmen, mechanics, teamsters, yard 
ciriployees and clerical force. 

This is mibjecfc to a proviso permitting overtime to make 
up for accidental stoppages. 

Sunday labour is forbidden. 

Tlie foregoing summaries cleanly show two things: (1) 
that the factory laws <lifter widely in the ditferent Ameri¬ 
can States; (2) that in none are they at all comparable 
with those of England and Oennany. The other States 
more or loss closely resemble one or other of the three 
types selected. A few have laws vei-y similar to those of 
Mas.sachuHettH, and some of the middle StaUis have more 
complete provisions with regard to safety, wliile at the 
other end of the scale some of the Southern States, in 
which manufacturing industries are e.'ctensively carried on, 
liave even fewer restrictions than South Carolina, which 
has at least adopted an age limit for children. Others 
have none, and a proposal, recently made, to introduce a 
limit in Georgia was deliberately rejected. If factory 
legislation is a mark of “advanced” civilisation—which 
can hardly he denied — then llie United States is far 
hcliiud Europe. If, again, legal restrictions impose some 
commercial disadvantages on competitoi’s in the indus¬ 
trial struggle—which also cannot he denied as a general 
jii’oposition — then European, and particularly English, 
manufacturers are placed at a substantial disadvantage 
in competing with American rivals. Similarly, some States 
iu_ America are placed at a disadvantage with regard to 
otln^rs. The great development of the cotton manufactur¬ 
ing industry of late years in the Southern States as com¬ 
pared with New England is duo more to this cause than to 
jiroximity to the cotton fields; for the latter advantage is 
largely neutralised by the system of rates imposed h; the 
railroads. 

I'here is, speaking generally, much greater reluctance 
to interfere with enterprise and much less enthusiasm for 
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interl'eroncc in Amorica tlian in Europe. Tlu! leffal 
o£ the State to regulate the hours of adults has been 
challenged as an infringement of the Constitution, and in 
some cases such regulation has been declared unconstitu- 
tioilal by the Courts; but as a rule it has been sustained. 
'I’he (luestions in relation to adult women came before the 
Superior Court of Pennsylvania so late as 1900. The 
argument was that the limitation of hours to tWelve a day 
and sixty a week for an adult woman was contrary to the 
Constitution of the State of Pennsylvania as an “ unjust 
interference with her right of acquiring and possessing 
property and pursuing her own happiness,” and also 
contrary to the Constitution of the United States as “ an 
attempt to deprive her of liberty and property without dire 
course of law ”. The Court sustained the legality of the 
challenged provision ; and undoubtedly the prc.ssuro of 
public opinion is tending in the direction of increased 
protection to workers after the European model.* Some 
States have extremely elalwrate codes in relation to mining, 
and fresh laws extending and .strengthening the control of 
factory conditions are being constantly passed in one State 
or another. America is “ coming along,” though slowly, 
reluctantly and with oven less sense of system or principle 
than England. 

The one marked exception to this attitude is the legisla¬ 
tion for the protection of children in regard to age of 
employment. The age limit of fourteen years has been 
adopteil in the following States, in addition to Ma.ssachu- 
sqtte, which was the pioneer: Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Louisiana (girls), Maryland (subject to excep¬ 
tions), Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington and Wisconsin. 
This is one year later than in Germany and two years later 
than in England. In Pennsylvania the limit is thirteen; 
in California, Rhode Island, Maine, New Hampshire and 
some of the Southern States it is twelve. We see, there- 

* Ab extremaly important decision was rendered by the United States 
Supreme Court on 17th April, 1905, in the case of Loohner u. People of 
the State of Now York. That state has a law limiting the hours of bakers 
to ten a day and sixty a week. Five judges to four decided that the law 
was iTviolatioB of tbe Federal Constitution by interfering with freedom 
of contract and was therefore void. 
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fore, iJiat, in spite of Georf^iii, wliicli lias no limit at all, 
anil some States which liave ten yoai’s, Amei-ica is on the 
whole ilecideilly in advance of Europe on this point; and 
the fact is si<jniHcant. The liistory ol the lej'islation, its 
form and the subsidiary provisions with wliich it isAic- 
companied, sliow that the object in view is essentially to 
secure schooling for the children. The fact testifies to the 
marked concern about schooling which prevails in most of 
the Stiites, and is proved in many other ways. 

In the general protection of children Illinois is in ad¬ 
vance of all other States; cmplojwnent under sixteen is 
forbidden in a large number of dangei'ous occupations, and 
the hours are limited to forty-eight a week in all gainful 
occujiationa 

In bringing this chapter to a close. I must remind the 
reader that laws are one, thing and their observance another. 
In comparing the three countries, theie can bo no dispute 
lhat laws .ire best oljserved in Oennany and lea.st in 
America, while England stands midway; and this liolds 
good of the factojy laws. There is abundant evidence 
lhat in the United States they are not exempt from the 
oiierafion of that corruption in public life and contempt 
foi- law which astonishes every observant Eui'opean vLsitoi'. 
Two or three illustrations will sullice to corrpboi’ate this 
statement. 

In the annual report of the factory iirspector of Penn¬ 
sylvania for the year 1902,1 find the following passage 
referring to child labour:— 

There wore 407 illiterate children dismissed. These hod been fui* 
nisliod witli rertifioates in viola^iion of law. The olficor administering 
tlu: >ath liad disobeyed the law in examining tlie children as to their 
ability to road and write the Kngliah language. 

A number of aldennen and notaries public: have been prosecuted and 
lined for issuing certificates in violation of the factory law. 

Tin; same report shows tliat the law relating to accidents 
is ail absolute farce. Of all the groat steel and iron works 
ill the Pittsburg district, employing in the aggregate Bcore.s 
of thousands of men in the most dangerous work, only i ne 
reported any acciileiits whatever. This total disregard of 
tile law holds goihl generally throughout the State. 

The nutation of hours by law is equally liable to non- 
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obsorvauci!. Now Jei'scy is the most advaiicoil State in 
this respect. Tliero the houra laid down for women and 
children are even shorter than in Massachusetts, namely, 
fifty-live hours a week ; but, says Mr. Carroll E. Wri{,dit, 
tbs United States Commi.ssioner of Labour, “ this regulation 
is not observed, or at least only in slight degree, outside the 
silk industry ”. 

ConcUmon .—Factory laws are demanded in the interest 
of the community for the protection of workers, particu¬ 
larly women and children; but their unequal appliciition 
may be to the disadvantage of one country in competing 
with another. The English laws are on the whole more 
stringent and less carefully adjusted than the German, and 
in some respects they exercise a prejudicial effect on the 
develojanent of industries. In the IJnited States the laws 
vary from nothing at all to a fairly substantial code; but 
as a whole they are elencnfai’y and vm-y imperfectly ob- 
sei'X'ed. 



OHAITliil VI. 

KAOTOKY CONDITIONS. 

(1) Premises. 

Tiik j)liyHical cotiditioim uiidor wliich work is cfirriod on 
undoul>(.<Mlly c.xorcise an inllurnci^ on (‘fficiciicy, not only 
(lirouffli tlioir oflect on tlio liealtli and strength of the 
workers, hut also on account of the facilities or hindrances 
lo working involved. A good light, for instance, greatly 
lirouiotcs the execution of delicate processes; order, or¬ 
ganisation and convenient arrangements in the workshop 
I'acilitate smooth working. 

"J’he inspection of a large numher of factories, including 
the most famous establishments in existence, has pixsiuceil 
a strong conviction in my mind that on the whole a higher 
standard in regard to such conditions is maintained in 
(ierinany than in England or in America, and that England 
stands next in this respect. But if the best alone be taken 
110 superiori ty can be claimed for Germany. There are works 
and factories in America and in England quite equal in every 
lesjKict to the German be.st. Indeed I have seen nothing 
anywhere so stately, well-built, well-kept and enjoying such 
surroundings as the great mills in tins Bradford district. 
But the earlier development of manufacturing industries in 
England and the traditional practice of workmen starting 
factories for thmnselves on a small scale with small means 
ha« produced a larger number of antiquated, cramped and 
dilapidated premises. This is notably the ease in Sheffield, 
Statfordshire and on the Tyne. In Sheffield the file-cutting 
and cutlery industries are still often carried on under condi¬ 
tions so inferior that one wondei's how the work is done 
at all. I have seen, even in a superior factory, men grind- 
321 21 
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ing liollow-grimnd razors—a delicate operation r()(juiring 
the nicest manipulation—in a light so bad that they must 
have boon guided more by sense of touch than of sight. 
And on the Tyne I have .seen works—famous works too— 
so dilapidated that portions of the buildings and plant still 
in ueo wore actually falling to pieces. Cramped, congested 
and untidy workshops are so common as to be almost 
characteristic. Some of the greatest engineering and ma¬ 
chinery works have every shop in that condition.' And they 
can be matched in America. We have no establishnjcnt of 
ei^ual importance in England quite so ill-lighted, congested 
and inconvenient as thejgreat locomotive works in Phila¬ 
delphia. In Germany also, there are old and inferior works, 
bxit they are neither so numerous nor so bad. The standard 
is higher. To make a prope.r comparison, however, it will 
be necessary to take the more important points seriatim, 
and pass them briotly in review. 

Air .—Speaking generally, this, which is one of the most 
important points in regard to the health of the workers, is 
well looked after in all three countriea If certain special 
processes, in which noxious fumes or dust are given off, bo 
excluded, it maj' be said with confidence that tlie atmos¬ 
phere now maintained in factories is bettor than that 
breathed in any other buildings frequented by the work¬ 
people. It is better than that in schools, cliurches, chapels, 
jiublic-houses, public halls or theatres, and far better than 
that in the homos of the workers. I make this statement as 
a matter of observation, but it is corroborated by scientific 
evidence and among other facts by the tests, so far as they 
go, of the Departmental Committee appointed by the Britisli 
iTome Office to investigate the ventilation of factoriea The 
air of a large public hall was examined at difterent points and 
at different times in the evening, and it yielded from 14'2 
to 44'4 volumes of carbonic acid per 10,000, giving a .far 
higher average than the tests for tlie factories examined. 
I am confident from my own observations that further 
investigation would establish a marked superiority for 
factories in general over most other buildings, not ex¬ 
cluding the Government- offices occupied by the factory 
inspectora The notion that the atmosphere of factories is 
exceptionally bad and injurious to health is derived from 
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an eai'lier atiite ol' tliiiif'H and dons not hold }r 4 x>d to-day, 
savn in sjuicial circunistaiicuB. There is not very much to 
choose Ixstween ’the throe countries in this respect, but 
accordinji; to my olwervations fresh ajr is as a rule some¬ 
what bettor secm'ed, both in Cemiany and America, than 
in Eiijfland, although the English law alone lays do\Ai a 
standard of over-c7'owding. The value of a standard of 
cubic space in securing purity of the air in rooms is omi of 
those sanitifl'y assumptions which have not stood the text 
of (^xp'/rionce; evidence of dirtiu’ent kitids has long be(!n 
accumulating to show that the really important tiling is 
ventilation or the supply of fnish^ind tlx; removal of foul 
air. If those are sccunsl the cubic space is of compara¬ 
tively little importance, if they are not it is uselesa Anil 
thi^y are more generally secured by mechanical means in 
(lermany and America than in England. Fans cannot be 
tampered with by the workpeople, who generally prefer a 
sturty atmosphere and make a practice of closing windows 
anil blocking up ventilators. This is notably the case in 
1iii(!-spinning cotton mills. The process reipiires a high 
temperature, and in order to attain the maximum output 
(he spinners like a super-heated atmasphere and prefer to 
exclude the outside air unless the weather is very warm. 
Windows are also closed in order to keep the material from 
being blackened by smoke. In Germany fine spinning is 
not done, and in America it is only carried on at New Bed¬ 
ford ; there I found the atmosphere decidedly better than 
ill fino-spinning rooms at Bolton, but that may have been 
because the external air liappened to bo warmer at the time 
and could be more freely admitted. , 

With regard to injurious fumes and dust, great atten¬ 
tion is now paid to minimising these evils both in Germany 
and in England, and very good results are obtained. But 
here, again, the same diilerence is observable. In Ger¬ 
many the conditions are more uniform: in England they 
vary greatly—some aixi very good indeed, others unsatis- 
lactory. This distinction has its root in the national 
character. The Germans—both employers and employed 
—obey a rule or follow an example more readily; obey 
are more docile and more oixin to innovations recommended 
by science or authority. The Englisli, and particularly the 
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workjwoplo, aro very conservative, natni-ally (lisiiiclined to 
novelty, contemptuous of it and of authorily. 

I came across a cliaracteristie illustration of tliis spirit 
at the British Westinghouso Works at Manchester. The 
installation is magnificent, and cmhodies nuniei-ous iriodern 
improvements. Among others are a numher of smiths’ 
forges with a down-draught arrangement which carries off 
all the smoke. The atmosphere was perfectly clear in the 
raiilst of a score or more of open fires. I stojiped at one 
of the forges and said to the men, “ This is a nice arrange¬ 
ment, isn’t it? ” “ Well,” said one of them, in a disparag¬ 
ing tone, “ we ain’t accustomed to these ’ere fires.” " What’s 
the matter with them ? ” “ Just alsmt good enough to boil 
your can on,” said his mate sconifully. “ Oh,” I said, 
“ are they no good for forging?” “No; nor for welding 
either,” they replied with intense disdain. And so on. 
“ We ain’t accustomed to these ’ere firea” Tliat is the 
English workman down to his bones, and rather than 
change he will put up with smoke, fumes, dust or anything 
else, no matter how poisonous. Oerman workmen and 
workmen in America, whether English or not, have little 
or none of this spirit; and therefore it is easier for con¬ 
scientious employers to provide and maintain good condi- 
tiona They have not the same dead weight of unwilling¬ 
ness to work against. 1 sjieak of the rank and file of the 
workpeople, not of trade union leaders, who commonly lay 
groat stress upon sanitary conditions of work. 

Another reason why unsatisfactory premises oceur more 
often in England is the discouragement of rebuilding in- 
djiced by local bye-laws and high rates. It is not the fault 
of the bye-laws ; they are necessary for the protection of 
the public, but they should be enforced with discretion, 
and should not be applied to cases for which they are not 
intended. I will give an instance. In one of the Midland 
manufacturing towns there are some particularly admirable 
electrical works. They are not large, but of a model char¬ 
acter. I have not anywhere seen better workshops or 
better apjiointments for the health and comfort of the 
workem The shojis are' moiiern, light, airy, well-wanned, 
clean and well-kept; tliere are dining-rooms, cloak-rooms, 
lavatories and so forth, separate for the men and women, 
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and all admirably arraiijfed. Tlic business is increasing 
and the shops arp so built as to admit of extension, when 
required. With this in view a large now workshop was 
huuporarily closed in at one end. Lath and pliwjter woubl 
have been (juite sufficient for the purpose, as the structure 
was only intended to stand for a few months, ponding 
extension of the building. Yet the local authority insisted 
on (iiiforcing the building bye-laws, and put the coinj)iuiy 
to the .serious and nseless expense of building an Iti-ineh 
brick wall. The London Building Act at present in force 
contains a clause which practitvilly limits the si/.e of work¬ 
shops, an unfortunate provision, as the largest shops are 
almost always the best. It is said ti> have compelled at 
least one firm to remove their large works elsewhere. 1 
is^peatedly inquired both iti Germany and the, Stiites if 
manufacturers were subjected to any such di.sabilit}', and 
was informed that it was unknown. 

The English 8y.stem of raising rates on assessment is a 
direct discouragement to rebuilding, which operates very 
sti-ongly in just those places where rebuilding is required, 
and with increasing force in recent yeara, when municipal 
ex[)(!mliture has ri.seu in a reckless fashion. Sheffield is a 
case in jioint. It is a very old manufactui’ing town, full of 
craiiqMsI ami auti(|uatod premises ; but I found the rates 
were «s. Cd. in the £, and owners unwilling to rebuild 
h(!eanse of the heavy tax imposed by the re-assessment of 
new premises. 

Warmth .—Some premises mjuire warming in winter, 
and this is more generally attended to in Germany and 
America than in England. No doubt the severe cold *o 
whicli those countries aie liable makes artificial warmth 
more necessary, and people are more used to it in general. 

Light .—I am clearly and decidedly of opinion that good 
bghting is better secured in Germany than in England and 
better iii England than in America. The German factory 
law alone mentions “sufficient light” as one of the con¬ 
ditions to which attention must be paid, and great care is 
taken to secure it. I have not seen a single iUdighted 
room or workshop. The window space is always ample and 
lighting from the roof is more general than with us. The 
practice of having workshops in several stories one above 
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the olliftr is much less coirimoii. 'I'lic Imililiiifjs iirii more 
spread oiih And even textile mills rarely have more than 
three or four stories, instead of five, six or more. Weaving 
sheds are always lit from the roof, a very important matter, 
because with Jac«piar<l or any similar looms side lights 
are so cut off tluit there is practically no daylight at all, 
unless it comes from above, and artificial light must be 
usefL I believe that the care taken in this respect by 
German manufacturers is due less to the law or any com¬ 
pulsion than to their own recognition of the importance of 
good light in promotine; efficient work. It is cuiioiis to 
what extent tliis most,' obvious fact has been ignored in 
building factory premises in the past in England. No 
doubt modern methods of construction permit of a larger 
window space than was formerly the case ; but an examina¬ 
tion of old premises rev(!als an indifference which seems to 
be intentional. All recently built factories, how<'ver, that 
I have Seen are admirable and not surpas.s(sl by any in 
other countries. That cannot be siiid of the ITnited States, 
where I have seen many modern mills and other works 
mi.serably lighted. Weaving sheds placed underneath other 
rooms are common, atid, indeed, the rule. Spinning and 
weaving are more often combined in the same buihling 
than in England; and in that case the spinning rooms are 
at the top and well lighted, the weaving .sheds on the ground 
floor, underneath other rooms, and so dark that artificial 
light has to be continuously used. A bad light is the mo.st 
conspicuous and general defect of American factory premi.ses. 
With regard to artificial light electricity is now coming into 
general use in all three countries. 

Safety .—The fencing of machinery is carried out much 
more thoroughly in England than in Germany according to 
my observation; in America it is almost ignored. I have 
referred to this point in the last chapter, aird have men¬ 
tioned the complaints of vexations requirements made by 
English manufacturers in some districts; but, broadly speak¬ 
ing, they heartily recognise the need and the advantage of 
fencing. It is an interminable problem, because new 
machinery is constantly being prodirced, and the protection 
required is rarely thought of beforehand; but the tendency 
is *all in the direction of iucrea.sed safety, and much 
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inacliinery is now scut out provi(l(Ml witJi prupnr j^uards. 
It caunot be dqubted that otlier countries will eventually 
level up to the English standard in this respect. I am told 
that (lerinan mauufacturei’s ordering English machinery 
now have it sent provided with guards. In some American 
I'actories atid notably in the larger cotton mills in the S5uth, 
danger from machinery is to a cei’tain extent obviated by 
the exceptionally ample floor space and wide gangways ; 
and both i*i America and in (iermany 1 have seen many 
ingenious aiTangements for dispo.sing .safely of belting and 
shaftijig: but the complete, covering in of moving and 
|)rojecting paits, which may be seen in some of the best 
English factories, does not seem to have been attempted. 

DuM .—I am not able to speak with equal confidence 
about the disposal of dust. To form a judgment it would 
be necessary to compare a number of special trades, which 
1 have not had the opjiortunity of doing. But if the 
arrangements in leading cutlery works at Sheffield and 
Solingen respectively dealing with dust in dry grinding 
and polishing be taken as a critei'ion, I can only say that 
the German hoods and extracting fans seemed the more 
fflieient of the two, though I note the improvement at 
Sheffield recorded by the superintending inspector, who 
aft,<!r enumerating a number of grinding processes, says: 
“ It would now be difficult to find any one working at one 
of the above-named processes without a fan and suitable 
pipes, wwls or bonnets to carry off the dust 

'J’ho superiority of the German ariungements noted by 
Vie seems to be Ixirne out by the age-mortality figures for 
grinders in the two districts, as given by Dr. J. Uffel- 
iiianu:—'•* 

Perckntagk of 1)batbk of Orindbbs over 20 Years of Age. 

Ihuler 40. Over 40. 

Solingen dihtricb .... 58*5 41*5 

Sheffield diKtriet .... 08*6 80*5 

It would not be right to draw any general conclusions 
from this particular case, but I am liound to say that it is 

' Annual Rqiort vf the Chiff Impector of Faclormfttr IDUS, p. 79. 

“ lilnleubuTg: Beal-K7icyelo}>iidie der ijesavmtm Heilkunde, “ Arbeiter- 
by^•ien6”. 
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in iiecor(lau6i! witli the HU])erior staiidard of {'uiioral cleanli¬ 
ness unquestionahly inaintainod in Gerinnn i'acfajries and 
discussed below. In American factories, on the otluir hand, 
the opposite obtains. ‘ I have not seen any of the danger- 
oasly dusty industries as carried on in the States ; hut 
with the exception of emery i^nditi}; and polishing in some 
States they are subject to no special reKulatiou, as I have 
shown in the la.st chapter ; and in rcffard to other industries 
a general slovenline.ss prevails which is rarely seen in Eng¬ 
land and never in Germany. This is notably the ca.se in 
the grejit cotton mills in ,J.he South. 'Phey are in many re- 
spccte very well appointed, hut the air is coinmotdj' Idled 
with cotton fibre and dust, which lie thick ujwn tlm 
machinery and floor. Insufficient time appeai-s to be de¬ 
voted to cleaning. 

Sanitary provisions .—In this rc.spect English factories 
are distinctly inferior although they arc gradually improv¬ 
ing, and many modem premises leave nothing to be desired. 
The provision of baths, wasliing-places, cloak-rwmis for 
women and clothes-lockera for men, as well as an adeipiate 
number of closets, is general in Germany and comnuju in 
America. In England it is still exceptional. 'Phis is partly 
due to the larger number of old premises, but much moretii 
the habits of the English workpeople, who do not care for 
washing facilities and generally make little or no use of 
them when they are provided. I have rejxsatedly seen 
rows of washing-basins which were never used or used for 
anything but washing; and at the Biitish Wostinghouse 
works I had an opportunity of witnessing a practical illus- 
trition of the disdain with which they ai’c regarded. At 
those great works most extensive lavatories have l«en 
provided, containing in all some 2,000 basins. I was 
talking to the superintendent when the closing bell rang. 
“ Now,” said he, “ we will go and see how many of the 
men are using the lavatories to clean up after work.” As 
we walked across the galleries, a few seconds after the bell, 
the floor below was already black with the hurrying crowds 
rushing for the door and, pulling their coats on as they 
went. In a moment they were gone. In one of the 
lavatories we found a solitary workman washing himself 
with'great relish. 'Phat was all out of 3,000 (jr 4,000. 
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All,” lie said, as lie scrublied himself dry, “ it’s a great 
lidoii if they onlyjcnew it.” English workmen love to be 
dirty all the week ; they .seem to take a pride in presenting 
a ruffianly appearance. It is the mark of their calling, the 
liimourable badge of toil, the privilege of the “ horiiy- 
liaiiiled”. On Saturday evening, on Sunday and on h<?li- 
days no one is cleaner, and only those who go to the most 
expensive tailors are better dressed. 'Fhese habits deceive 
tlic unwary observer, who thinks that American workmen 
are lietter dressed. But let him note the two on Sunday 
anil take a good look at the erowds of tidy, well-dressed 
young men who parade the streets of every English 
industrial town with eijually spruce and well-dressed women 
folk. 'I’he grimy nilliaus am! the slatterns of the week are 
gone, niefamorphosed into these clean and comely pemins. 
1 do not know, but I fancy there is an unwritten .social 
law which makes cleanliness on week-days, or at an^' rate 
lo and from work, an aflectation and an ott’enee. A man 
who bi'caks it is regarded as giving himself airs. 

Now in Cermany and America workmen of the better 
class keep themselves clean. In the former they are taugid. 
cleanliness at school, and during their period of military 
service they ac(]uire the habit in barracks, where the 
sergeant takes good care that they “ wash behind the ears,” 
and they retain it. Mechanics, artisans and others engaged 
in dirty work keep a suit for the workshop and put their 
better ones in a locker on arriving. At Krupp’s works at 
Essen the numbered lockers run up to 29,000 and some 
hundreds. Washing after work is part of the process of 
dressing, and the men are glad to make use of facilities 
which are liberally provided. In all large works that I 
have seen douche and other baths were provided, as well as 
hand-washing places, and they are largely used in summer 
though less often in winter. In America the democratic 
(irinciples of social equality take the place of military 
training to some extent in the inculcation of deanlineas 
with a similar, if less uniform, result; hut the provision of 
washing facilities is much less general than in Germaiiv, 
and the lower class of European workmen, who are very 
numerous, still exhibit their native dislike of soap and water. 

It is not the fault of the factory inspectors in England 
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that more, washiiifj accommodation is not provided. On 
the contrary, Home of them are apt to be j)odantic on tlie 
■subject and to make a fetish of basins." Tliey visit the 
workpeople’s preference for dirt upon the manufacturer 
and urge him to more strenuous exertions, as though tlie 
mfiltiplieation of basins would have tlie hypnotic ett'ect of 
an oft-repeated adverti.senient and simply force people to 
use them by the power of suggestion. They insist that 
basins shall bo of a certain pattern and plabed so many 
inches apart; they lay down an arbitrary standard of the 
number of basins in pi'oporiion to workpeople. This is 
vexatious when those already providtsl are not used. I do 
not know any West End club which would satisfy the 
requirements, and I never go into my own, of which the 
chief i:ispeetor of factories is a member, without thinking 
of the painful report upon the sanitary arrangements which 
one of his lady inspectors would certainly make if it were 
a factory. In short, we have the fuss, but do not get the 
result. I do not see why so much importance is attached 
to basins. A trough with running water is simpler and 
better adapted to the purpose, more cheaply and easily 
provided and less subject Jo damage; but I am afi'aid that 
English factory hands will never take advantage of wash¬ 
ing facilities until, in the first place, th(;y ai'e brought up 
to it, and in the second are not in such a des|H(rat(! hurry 
to be off to their amusements. 

Other Appointments .—The question of benevolent or 
paternal institutions will be separately discussed in a sub¬ 
sequent chapter, but I do not include among them factory 
lUipointments for the ordinary comfort and convenience of 
the workers. In some works such appointments are carried 
to the point of luxury, and then they partake of a paternal 
nature; but these establishments are of a somewhat exotic 
character and not representative. It is possible, however, 
in all works to treat the workers as human beings, aiul 
to pay a certain attention to their needs without indulging 
in the superfluous luxuries of the show place. I regard the 
•listinction as important, because I find everywhere, in spite 
of isolated instances to the contrary, a growing dislike of 
paternalism, but on the other hand the opposite extreme of 
absolute inditlerence to the comfort of workpeople, outside 
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t,lin r(',<niir('iii(!titH of factory laws, also rochih Ui lie ffiviiig 
way to a feeling in favour of a niiiKlle course, whicli aims 
at the provision o’f reasonable comforts while avoiding any¬ 
thing in the nature of fancy appointijaents. Cloak-rooms 
and lockere, which have already been mentioned, come 
under this head ; so do dining-rooms and canteens. In \4*rj’ 
large works, employing many thou,sands of hands, it is of 
course impossible to provide messrooms for all; nor is it 
necessary foV those workpeople who are housed near their 
w’ork ; hut for those who are not it is a real boon and a 
coinparatively 8im])le matter to proviile hot water and 
means for heating the food they bring W'ith them. 1 have 
I'ound this gcuuirally preferred to a canteen, where the men 
an; apt to grumble at the food served, and to complain that 
they do not get their money’s worth. In works and factories 
of moderate size me.ssrooms can be provided. This is done 
in some modern establishments, both in England and in 
Americtx, but it is more common in Germany ; and where, 
measrooms exist they are often furnished with a small 
library and a piano and are used for social purpose's. These 
are of the nature of superfluities and verge on paternalism, 
but if the people provide their own that objection is removed. 
That sort of thing would be less appreciated in English 
manufacturing towns where the people are abundantly sup- 
plied with moans of recreation, but messrooms are coming 
into favour. 

Order .—Of all conditions relating to premises this is 
the oiu! iu which Gennan factories most conspicuously 
excel. They are clean, orderly and well-kept in a remark¬ 
able degree, ’rhese ijualities seem to be universal, and th^ 
extend to tile dirtiest and most untidy departments. The 
foundry is the severest test. It is usually a scene of dirt 
and disorder, unmitigated by any attempt to bo tidy, and 
aggravated by an atmosphere heavy with smoke and gloom. 
'I'he German foundries were a revelation to me; they are 
as clean and well-kept and almost as light as any other 
shop. Tlie remarkable order maintained is systematic and 
in a large measure intended to promote the prevention of 
accidents. I am told that a very different state of things 
Used to prevail, and I conclude that the Accident Insurance 
laws have a good deal to do with the improvement. In 
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this iiccident-preveiitioii rules of tlio llhiiie-Wustphaliaii 
Eiifjineering and Small Iron ludust.ries Association, I find 
it laid down in the first paragraph that— 

The gangways in all work-rooms must bo broad enough to exclude as 
far as possible injuiy to persons using them by irwtohinery or transmission 
par^ in motion. They must ho kept in good condition and must not be 
blocked by the heaping of material or the transport of articles. 

That is exactly what happens in most of our, (ingineoring 
shops; tliero is no room, the place is congested, and manu¬ 
factured or half-manufactured articles lie promiscuously 
about in all directions, blocking the fair-way. 'I’he entire 
freedom from such disorderlimtss in Cennan sho])s and 
work-rooms undoubtedly conduces to efficiency as well as to 
safety; and it is secured chiefly through the habits of 
order inculcated into all alike—workmen, managers and 
owners—by the military discipline tliey have all alike 
undergone. English manufacturers appear to be learning 
the lesson ; the newer shojxs put up l)y alert and enter¬ 
prising firms are admirably arrangcid, and biave nothing to 
Imj <lesired in the way of order. Perhaps the Workimni’s 
Compe-nsation Act has not been without infiuence in this 
direction. In the United States I have already (hiscribod 
two establishments—Brown & Sharp’s tool w(jrk.s at Provi¬ 
dence and the Westinghonse electrical works at Wilmer- 
(liiig—which can hardly lie surpassed. There are others 
equally admirable, but the general level, though perhaps 
higher than in England, is certainly Isdow the (lerman 
standard. 


» (2) Pi. A NT. 

No charge has been more assiduously brought against 
English manufacturers than that they have suffered tlieir 
plant to fall behindhand and are quite outclassed in this 
respect, especially by American competitors. There is 
truth in the charge, but it requires some large qualifica- 
tiona In the first place, the whole range of textile in¬ 
dustries, which constitute by far tlie most important class 
of our manufactures, must be exempted, and with them a 
very large branch of the machinery industry. 

Jake cotton, the greatest of ail the textile industries. 
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I think it can bn crmclnsivoly aiiown tliat tliongh the 
IjiincaHhirn niillH fell behind several years aj^o tbo mann- 
racturei's applicid tlufinselves to recover lost ground with so 
much (snergy and success that they haye ever sinc(! led the 
world in (xpiijunent, and liave displayed unequalled enter- 
]iri.se, in the. adoption of improvements. I have setae 
inhiresting eviilcnce on the subject from America. I have 
already (see p. 218) described a strike, which I witnessed 
a t Lowell, fot’ an increase of wages. The argument used by 
the si rikors was that higher wages were pahl at Fall River, 
and the answering plea of the employers was that on account 
of the inferiority of their plant they'could not afford to pay 
the same wages as the Fall River mills. This confession of 
iiihiriority was not only accepted by the .strikers brrt was 
laboured in my hearing by their counsel, who laid the 
blame for the admittedly inferior e(|uij)mont on the ijeglect 
of the mill owners in allowing their plant to Irecome anti¬ 
quated. The cotton manufacturers at Lowell, therefore, 
stand self-condemned on this print. But perhajrs the 
e(|ui))m<int at Fall River is of extraordinary merit. I went 
or ei’ some of the chief mills and did not think .so; but not 
willing to trust my own judgment I asked the secretary of 
I,he ()perativ(r Cotton Spinners’ Trade Union. He had Ireen 
lo England not long before, and had gone over a number of 
mills at Boltrrn. His verdict was that Lancashire was more 
up-to-date and more ready to adopt improvements. “ If 
an improvement to mules, for instance, comes out the Lan- 
ea.shire spinners adopt it at once; here they will go on with 
die .same for thirty or forty years." 

This is an absolute reversal of the relative position which 
has been much too freely a:isigned to English and American 
mauufacturem. And it is not confined to cotton, but holds 
good of the wool and worsted trades, of hosiery and carpets. 
Indeed this sujieriority of equipment in the best English 
mills is even more marked in some of these trades than in 
e'ltton. The best textile madiinery is still English in spite 
ot American enterprise and German application. In the 
most uji-to (late cotton mill in the States (at New Bedford) 
mill one of the very few which spin really fine counts of 
yarn, I found that all the breaking, carding, combing and 
spinning machines came from Manchester, So too with 
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liionis. “ They cannot make a "ood loom hero,” said the 
instnietor in w(!aviiig at one of the luswest and most per¬ 
fectly eijuipped textile scliools in the States. “ I'hese thief's 
are no good,” he c(,>ntinued, indicatiiif; several of the nia- 
ehines under his charge, “ some of tlnun are an absurdity ; 
paftit covers a multitude of sins.” No douht they are im¬ 
proving the (fuality of their textile machinery, both in 
America and in Cermany, and are rapidly becoming moni 
independent; but it is larg(dy by copying EnfjHsh models. 
'The weaving instructor just mentioned maile an exce))tion 
in favour of one firm of American makers, and gave mo 
a curious explanation bf their success. A loom made at 
Keighley in Yorkshire and consigned to an American mill 
was somehow dropped at the machine works, and sitice 
then they had been turning out good looms, which were an 
exact copy of the strayed English model. Such was his 
story. The American weakness for turning out hurried 
and l)adly-finished work is fatal in dealing with the firuT 
sorts of U^xtiles, which can only be siiccessfully produced 
by accurately working machines. The (Icrmans, who do 
not suffer from that weakness, are now more self-sufficing 
in superior textile machinery than the Americans; but I 
foundthe installation both in mills and textile schools still 
largely of English origin. In the newest and most por- 
f((ctly equipped textile scIumiI in Germany, which makes 
a specialty of cotton, I found machines by nine Etiglish 
makers again.st a single German firm in the same pnjcesses, 
and in lowing me round the director, who was for a 
moment at a loss for the technical name of some part of 
4 iiiachine, applied to a man 8tan<ling by. He was an 
English workman engaged as practical instructor. 

These facts might be corroborated by others. For in¬ 
stance, in the finest worsted mill in the United States I 
found combing machines from Leeds, spinning frames from 
Keighley, and looms from Holton; and in a leading hosiery 
mill in Saxony I found the knitting machines nearly 
all English. But perhaps enough has been said to make 
good my point. I do not deny the enterprise and progress 
of Americii. and Germany, but I contend that in the whole 
group of textih' trades English manufacturers have fully 
held their own and have displayed rather more than less 
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aliility to koeji abroast of tliu times lu refrard to iQecbunical 
o(|uipmerit. I am reminded of an answer {pven me in a 
[Treat Knjrlish establishment, whicli stands at the very head 
of its own department—Platt Bi’otherq, of Oldham. We 
wore talkiiifT of foreipi competition, and I said : “ You 
know the Americans are very infrenious”. “So are wi?,” 
was the sturdy reply, and it is justified. Tlie machines 
turned out from Oldham go all over the, world, including 
Ihe United States, and are of unimpcachahle <|uality. And 
the i ipiipment of the works is not surpas-sed hy any 
establishment on a similar scale in the world. But thi^ 
eottoii raanufacturers of ]janca8hire*do not confine them¬ 
selves to home-made improvements and remain oblivious to 
what is going on elsewhere. The Americans have recently 
displayed their ingenuity and enterjirise by developing two 
inventions of much importance in the cotton industry. 
These are ring spinning and the automatic loom. The first 
is an old ajiplianci! originally brought forward in England ; 
(he second is the invention of a Yorkshire ineclianic, who 
went to tins States a few years ago. But the credit of 
developing both belongs to America. Tlnsy are suited to 
the class of work which is chiefly carried on there. Ring 
spinning is not applicable to the production of the finest 
yarns, hut it is very convenient and economical for low and 
in(slium counts. Similarly the automatic loom is only, as 
yet, suitalilo to very plain weaving; but it is extremely 
economical, for a single weaver can attend to from sixteen 
to twenty-four looms instead of two. These machines, 
thertd'ore, do not compete with that section of the trade 
which is concerned with the finer products, bxit their value, 
for the commoner classes of goods is ful'y recognised by 
Lancashire cotton manufacturers and machinery makers. 
Ring-sjtinning franies have been introduced into many 
mills, and automatic hsmis are being adopted. Improvo- 
nneits on the American (Northrop) type have already been 
brought forward. 

In the second place, a great change has recently taken 
place even in those trades to which the charge of backward¬ 
ness properly applied. There is no doubt that in many of 
the metal and leather trades, for instance, the application 
of uiiichinery for increasing the output and cheapening pro- 
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(luction was until quite recnntly carricil vory uiucli further 
ill America than in Enjflaml, au<i that the equipment of 
Enjilisli factories ami works had heccmie antiquated. The 
reasons are quite! ohvif)Us. English manufacturers liad long 
been in po.ssession of a market which satisfied their needs, 
and not fooling the stress of competition had not exerted 
themselves to change the olil order. American manufac¬ 
turers were compelled to exert themselves to make a 
market, and were spurred on hy that driuing ambition 
which distinguishes them. One of the difficulties with 
which they had to contend was scarcity and consequent 
dcarm!ss of labour; -and this stimulated the inventive 
faeulty with which they ai’c so richly endowed. They 
applied all their ingenuity to the development of labour- 
saving machinery with immense success. The same stimulus 
of ncces,sity has driven German manufaeturers along the 
.same road. Less inventive than the Americans they have 
relied more on their remarkable cajmeity for applying 
science to industry and for assimilating new ideas, wher¬ 
ever they originate; and they have beem untiringly alert in 
noting and adopting improvements. Meanwhile English 
manufacturers jogged on in the old track and were left 
behind. This is not the whole story, and .supinoness is not 
the only cause of their eclipse. Industrial development has 
been hindered in some directions by anti(iuated regulations, 
for the government has been even less wideawake than the 
manufacturers; and the introduction of new methods has 
been more effectively resisted by the workmen in England 
than elsewhere. I shall return to this point when dealing 
with trade unions. Tlie fact that many English trades did 
fall hehind-hand in equipment needs no detailed proof; it 
has been fully admitted to me in private conversation by 
manufacturers of the highest authority. But it is, I think, 
interesting to note the opinion of English workmen or those 
who represent them, and I will therefore tabulate the 
i-eports of th(jae members of the Moseley Commission who 
represented the manufacturing industries most affected. 

But Ijeforc doing so I should like to express an appreoia- 
tioB and a criticism of tho.se reports. Taken as a whole 
they do great credit to English labour. Some of them are 
quite admirable, I might even say masterly. They arc 
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uuirkcJ by shrewd olwervation, sound judfrincnt and an 
excellent faculty of direct and pithy expression. Most of 
the lueinbers praise American education, hut their own 
essays are an uncommon testimonial to the results which 
may he obtained in Ijcnifjhtod Eiiffla'nd. On .some points 
the information supplied them was defective and hep^ie a 
^food many discrepancies; but upon the question of factory 
ei|ni[)inent each man 8i)eaks with intimate knowledge of 
Ids own trade and is a competent witness. At the same 
tijne a c(niain allowance must be made for the unconscious 
pr(‘jinlice attaching to their .official {wsition as representa¬ 
tives of British workmen, which Jias led them into some 
curious inconsistencies. Thus we are told that American 
workmen are better educated and better paid, American 
factories better equipped and supplied with better material 
and yet the product is inferior or no better. Since the 
]>rodnct is the object and the test of the conditions of pro¬ 
duction, it is difficult to see on what gromid they can be 
judged superior if their combined result is inferior. Re- 
iuetance to admit that any workman can turn out better 
work than the Englishman is here evidently struggling 
with a too ready recognition of the advantages enjoyed by 
his competitor; and some qualification is necessary to 
reconcile the opinions expre.s8ed. The}’ are as follows :— 

Qurstion. 

Do you consider American tactorios better equipped for production 
than English 7 


Answers. 

Biaat-fumacemen—Yes, very much better. ■ 

Iron-founders—There is not a great deal of difference, but what little 
there is is in favour of the Americans. 

iron and Steel Workers—There is no doubt that the leading mills of 
American manufacture are far ahead of our own best mills in 
their arrangement and output. 

Engineers—In some respects American workshops are better equipped 
than English. They are equipped with a greater variety of special 
tools made for special work and repetition work. 

Shipbuilders and Boilermakers—The equipment of ship-yards and 
shops in other ways, that is in machinery, is not better than in 
Groat Britain ; in fact, better machinery can easily be four . in 
the old country. 

Shipwrights—Speaking genemlly, and applying tlie question as to 
ship-yards, 1 do not think so. 

22 
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Sheilield Gublers—Yes. There is a greater use of mmdiinery, and no 
expense is s^iarod to secure any now device that will increase tlie 
output. 

Midland Metal Trades—Yes. 

Cotton Spinners—The only advantage is that a much better material 
is used. ' 

Cotton Weavers—American cotton mills are well equipped. 

t\ioot and Shoe Operatives—Some are and, on the other hand, many 
arc not. Tlie employers in America do not hesitate to invest in 
now machinery, and if it does not come up to expectations, they 
put it aside. Auy frcsli idea is worked for all it is worth. 

Leather Workers—Yes. •• 

i^aper-makors Yes. 

Out of tliirtoeu atiswors ri'prosontin;; from twenty to 
thirty trader, seven ai'e fiiore or less decidedly aflirmative, 
two are affirmative with qualifications, two are non-com¬ 
mittal and two ai'e distinctly nejjative. Wlien tlie neces¬ 
sary allowance has, lieen made for the conditions I think 
these answei-s fairly represent the trutli. It must ho re- 
inemhcred that as visitors tlie memhers of Mr. Moseley’s 
party were shown the best in America, whereas their 
position as trade unionists makes them more familial' with 
the worst at liome. 'I'lie representatives of cotton spimiiiiff 
and weaving did not visit Lowell, which is equivalent to 
leaving out Oldham at home, and tlieir investigations 
appear to liave been confined to the best mitls at Fall River 
and New Bedford. In view of the evidence given above, I 
think it is clear that their answers, cautious as they are, 
are too favourable to tlie American indu.stry, and show 
more desire to see merits than defects. The Fall River 
trade unionists thought so, and particularly (le.sirod mo to 
(jualify one statement made by Mr. Wilkinson to the efi’uct 
that the material supplied for weaving is much better in 
America. That was only true, they said, of the waip.s. 1 
think that the opinions quoted in regard to some of the 
other trades should be discounted in a similar way, but 
when all allowance has lieen made the verdict of these 
representatives of English labour must be accepted as 
broadly oonfinning the charge of antiquated equipment in 
English works in a number of metal trades at least. 

It would, however, be a great mistake to generalise or 
to attach too much iinpoi-taiice to this factor. Tlie difference 
is most marked in the production of raw or half-niann- 
factuved iron and steel, and above all in the rolling mills 
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wliidi, until latoly, carried the application of jnachinery 
nincli further than had been att(imj)ted with us. Rut even 
at lloiueMtead, where this work is carried on at tin! hijfhost 
pressure, I noticed some facts which f(U}fjrested caution in 
iiiakine coiupai'isons to the disadvantage of Eiifjland. The 
newi«t ami hy far the best shop there is (hsvoted to tlu! 
luaiiuliutture of armour plate, a steel product which rei|ui)-(!s 
t he most costly machinery and tluf most expert knowledjfe. 
I was told Wiat this ))art of the Ihmiestead industry is 
heiiif; carried on in conjunction with Krupp’s; hut havino 
the newest shops at Essen and SheHhdd fresh in my mind 
I was by no means overwhelmed l)_\'the installation of the 
Canieoie Company, and noted with considerable interest 
t hat the heavy tools bore the names of two firms at Leeds, 
of one at Manchester and one at (llasf;ow, and that the 
hydraulic jiress which was beinp; erectml under the eye of a 
Seolch foreman also caiin^ from Manchester. 

The most instructive point, however, in connection with 
ei|ni|imunt is this, that Eufjlish manufacturers have alrisidy 
leai ut their lesson and are protitintj by it. As I havi: said, 
I ley know that they had fallen behind and admit it. Oncs^ 
alive to the fact, they have set to work to recover lost 
prmind with an eiierfjy which is full of promise. In all 
till, works which I have visited in the course of this in- 


i|uir 3 ’ I found the heads of the business perfectly conutsant 
with what is beino done in other countries in the way of 
maehincry and appliances. In every case I found that 
owners or manafrei-s or enfpneers had been to the United 
.States or Germany or both, and that no one could tell them 
anything they did not know. Floods of advice have been, 
showered uixin them, and possibly some of it has Ixjon 
Useful, but 1 am satisfied that they know their own busi- 
ne.ss very well and have neither less capacity nor less energy 
than any of their competitors. I found new plant being 
laid down and new appliances being introduced in one 
metal trade after another, from blast furnaces down to 


curry combs; and not in these alone, but wherever the 
J'iucli of necessity has been felt. This is the great teacher; 
it has taught other countries to develop their powers to 
the utmost and to take advantage of every device in order 
to come up with England, wliicli had so long a start, 
oo • 
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Now it is.England’s turn and tho lesson has not failed to 
produce the same impression upon manufacturers. They 
have been tho first to learn it, because they have been the 
first to feel the need. Other classe,s will have to learn if. 
t<jo, and are perhaps beginning to do so—the workpeople, 
thfi commercial people, the official people, the political 
people and, finally, the general publia Meanwhile it is 
high time to recognise that manufacturers are already set¬ 
ting their house in order. I am at present dpeaking only 
of plant; there are other points in which they still seem 
hardly to realise the situation, hut in this they do, and the 
fact should be stated ^ith as much emphasis as the charge 
of previous backwardness. It is the more necessary be¬ 
cause criticisms of their inefficiency have been very much 
overdone and have damaged English indiistries in the «!ye^ 
of foreign customers, who have heard them denounced and 
their rivals extolled by Englishmen so loudly that the 
notion that England is indeed “played out” has taken 
ileep root. I have met with it everywhere. 

Now it may be doing the fishmonger a service to call 
his attention to the fact that his fish are not so fresh as 
they might be ; but to run up and down the market crying 
“ stinking fish ” and pointing out the extreme fre.shnees M 
the goods proffered by a rival firm is not wise, more especi¬ 
ally when the fish of the rival firm are not so very fresli 
after all. This is what a g(X)d many English visitors to the 
United States have done. They have overstated the ease, 
partly through generalising too hastily, partly through 
ignorance of the conditions at home, partly through being 
.dazzled by the American shop windows. We have heard a 
great deal, for instance, about the American practice of 
“ scrapping ” machinery every few months, and this has 
l)een extolfed as a great virtue, as though scrapping were 
an end in itself. For my part I fail to see that it is any 
proof of sagacity to be continually putting in machinery 
which has to be thrown out again in a few months to make 
room for something else. If American manufacturers were 
generally in the habit of doing so they would be very 
foolish; but they are not. A false impression has been 
derived from particular cases. I have already mentioned 
onS in Chapter IV. The Westinghouse Electrical works do 
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tiiakri a practice of solliii}' a quantity of macliinory every 
few montlis and replaciufj it by something newer; but 
ttieirs is a speeial case. Mr. George Wostinghouse is a born 
inventor with a still active brain, and he is continually 
making experiments and improvements. The trial of now 
machinery is part of the business, and the old is fiot 
scrapped but sold. Of course there mast be scrapping. In 
all trades iiiy)rovement8 are introduced from time to time 
and occasionally a revolution is eftected. So it has always 
boon since machinery was invented. Of late years such 
improvements have been more frequent in America and 
have given manufacturers there an advantage. But there 
.are compensations in being moderately backward, if the 
[Kiwer and the will to regain ground are not lost. Those 
who follow often surpass those who lead if they are willing 
to .study the example and profit by tbe experience. Eng¬ 
land has led in many things besides manufacturing industries 
and has seen hei-self surpas,sed by those who followed— 
notably in matters of public health, in drainage, isolation 
hospitals and water supply—only to come to the front again 
by learning in turn from them. The great mi.stake which 
Knglish manufacturers made was to ignore too long what 
other people were doing and to despise their rivalry. That 
mistake can never recur. Having recognised the situation 
they ai-e profiting by the experience, and it may be con¬ 
fidently anticipated that in no long time their equipment 
will be not merely e(jual but superior to that of any 
competitor. 

A point to which much attention has been drawn in 
connection with improvements in plant is the question of 
encouragement given to workmen of an inventive turn. It 
is true, I believe, that suggestions are more generally wel¬ 
comed by employers in America, but I have met with no 
evidence of the existence of systematic encouragement. Re- 
pjated inquiries of employers as to whether they offered any 
reward produced only negative answers. “ No,” they said, 
“ there was no standing offer, but if a man made a suggestion 
it was considered, and if it was thought good they took it 
jqi and he derived an advantage from it, either directly 
m money or by promotion.” Ini|uirlea among workmen 
gem.-rally elicited the opinion that HUgge.stion8 were indeed 
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taken up, kut that tlie workman j^t very little out of it; 
employers won! ready enough to exploit his brains but kept 
the lion’s share of the profits to themselves. I supjxrso 
that the poor inventor has always and everywhere Itcen 
liable to the same untoward fate. America is no paradise 
for* him, for he is still dependent on the capitalist. But 
it is generally easier for him to get a hearing there than in 
England. I should rather say that inventive workmen are 
less discouraged there than that they are more encouraged. 
The patent laws are loss heart-breaking ; but it is not true, 
as I have often seen alleged, that a man has only to file his 
idea for a small fee aucf the office guarantees thi! validity of 
the patent. The matter is not quite so simple as that. It 
is necessary to employ an expert to draw up a proper speci¬ 
fication, and though the office undertakes a preliminary 
examination the granting of a patent does not ensure its 
validity or guarantee it from attack. The inventor has still 
to take that risk, and as a matter of fact the proportion of 
patents which turn out Invalid in the United States is 
higher than in England, usually over 50 per cent, against 
40 per cent 

tin the other hand, there is more direct encouragement 
in England than is generally supposed. I have found a 
sta!iding reward offered for suggestions in several factories, 
and in others I have met with men who had risen to good 
positions through making suggestions, and were well satis¬ 
fied with the encouragement they had received. I have met 
with such men both in textile mills and in iron and steel 
works, and 1 have no doubt that if the history of foremen 
and shop managers in general were examined it would be 
found that a large proportion of them had risen from the 
ranks by this road. The head man in charge of the 
hydraulic press in one of our larg(!st works told me that he 
had come on as a fitter, but he used to think about his 
work when he went home at night, had ideas and made 
suggestions, and so rose to his jjresent position, whicli 
carries with it five times the pay of a fitter. He said that 
intelligent men were enoourage<l at those works, and rather 
laid the blame on the younger men for failing to make use 
of their opportunities. I have frwjnently met with this 
opinion among older men who have risen to superior posi- 
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t.ioTiM by thoir own exertions. Tlie youiij; men, they say, 
now think too much alumt football and other amusements 
and take no iiitore,st in their work ; tlieir minds arc oceu- 
])i(!d witli other tliini^. One firm »f manufacturers, en- 
f^aged in a special metal trade, which affords {p-(!at scope for 
ingenuity and has Ihsoti revolutionised in America, liafl for 
two years ottered a standing reward of £50 for any sugges¬ 
tion by workmen without (diciting a single attempt to cam 
it. The htame for lack of inventiveness, therefore, must 
not he laid wholly upon the em])loycrs. 

Where discouragement exists, 1 have, found it gener¬ 
ally traceable to foremyn, who are willing to take credit 
h) themselves for any suggestion, but snub the common 
workman who is unfortunate enough to have ideas. Of 
course, the reme.dy for that is greater accessibility of tlie 
heads of a concern ; and it cannot he doubted that tlie 
direct and frank intercouree between man and man, what- 
e\er their jaisitions, which is such a striking feature of 
American life, is a valuable factor in promoting enterprise, 
lint the main ditt'erence is an indefinable something in the 
air, arising out of the general conditions. In the United 
States every ambitious and adventurous tendency is fostered 
as in a forcing house by the restless, striving spirit that 
p((rvades the atmosphere, and has its origin in the boundless 
jioasibilities seeming to lie before every man in a democratic 
country, sufficiently developed but not yet filled up, and 
jio.ssessing a vast protected home market. In the earlier 
pi.'riod of industrial expansion in England, the application 
of mechanical power to manufactures opened up similar 
jio,ssibilitics, and had.a similar effect in stimulating inven¬ 
tion ; but the cutting down of profits by factory restrictions 
and by free impoids has largely removed the stimulus, 
while the restraint on individual enterprise exercised by 
trade organisations, and by the general influence of a groove 
(‘stablished, has damped the ardoim of invention, though it 
lias not destroyed the inventive faculty. This is proved 
by the inventiveness developed by British workmen who 
have emigrated to America. In the more stimulating and 
congenial atmosphere their faculties, which have lain sterile 
at homo, are brought to fruition. The Northrop loom, 
which is perhaps the most important mechanical appliance 
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contributcil to jiianni'acturint' processes by the United Slates 
since the cotton ^pn and tlie elevator, is a sijjnal example. 

“ Since 1860 the. number of patents issued to citizens of 
forcijrn countries has nicreased in a much greater ratio than 
the number of patents to American citizens.” ‘ 

In Germany the (piestion hardly arises so far as work¬ 
men are concerned I made imjuirios everywhere about it 
and always received the same reply, that no suggestions 
were ever made by workmen. Mecbanical inventiveness 
and initiative are not among the natural gifts of the Ger¬ 
man nation. In the early days of machinery when power 
was first being applied to the textile industries, German 
manufacturers were put to a great disadvantage by their 
inability to produce the new appliances and they had to 
depend on surreptitious borrowing from the French or 
English. They have not been without their .succeases, as 
the names of Krupp, Hartmann, Siemens and Loewe 
sufficiently testify; but their industrial triumphs have 
come more by way of the laboratory than of the workshop. 
They have, however, made up for this eompirative de¬ 
ficiency of natural endowment in truly cliaracteristic 
manner by study, care and knowledge. The equipment of 
their works and factories cannot be 8urpa.sBed at its best, 
and the general standard reached is at the present time 
probably higher in Germany than in England or America. 
In the application of electrical p)wer the German work¬ 
shops are certainly as far advanced as any; they are fitted 
with the moat modern tools both large and small; and 
though still dependent on England for some kinds of textile 
machinery, Germany is decidedly more self-sufficing in that 
respect than the United States. Manufacturers obtain 
their machinery from every source without prejudice 
wherever they can get the best for their purpose—from 
England, Switzerland and the United States, as well as 
from their own makers—but they are becoming more and 
more self-sufficing. They ai’e, in fact, at the present tinie 
supplying English workshops with the very appliances ir. 
the production of which England excels, such as heavy 
machine tools and hydraulic presses; and English manu- 


' Twelfth OmHHs »/ United Slatet, vol. x., p. 758. 
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I'aciHi'iirB w!u) have inutallcd Gorman ajp-oe in pro- 
iKiuncinj; the quality firMt-ratc. 

Witli regarit to the uho made of machinery and the jiace 
at wliich it is run, 1 notice tliat Mr. Mosehiy’s trade union¬ 
ists express dirtbrent opinions on the relative rates of spied 
in England and America. Tlieir otiservations confirm illy 
own impressions; the conditions vary in different trades. 
In some the speed is certainly greater; in others, cotton 
spinning for instance, it is not; and in cotton weaving Mr. 
Wilkin.son says the output per loom is less in American 
mills. On the other hand, in worsted mills I have seen 
comhing and other machines running themselves to pieces 
and spoiling the material. It is on this side that Americans 
im-.lino to oiT. Excessive speed is apt to sacrifice quality to 
qnaTitity, land is therefore only advantageous when the 
lattiT is the main object, as in the production of half-manu- 
factured steel. Finished work will not bo hurried, and thi' 
attempt to hurry it is largely responsible for the most pro- 
miiumt defect in the manufacturing products of the United 
Slates, namely t!.e prevalence of rough, badly finished or 
llimsy work. When the output of American rolling mills 
is (‘.'(.tolled as an example to European manufacturers they 
may reply by pointing to American locomotives whicli 
break down after a few months, to machine tools which 
have to be strengthened to do their work, and to looms 
which will hardly work at all. Speed is not an end in 
itself and may be overdone or misapplied, like many other 
things. The object, from the point of view of industrial 
eiiiciency, is neither quantity nor quality in itself but a 
combination of the two in varying proportions according to 
tile class of products. This problem seems to me to be 
better solved in English factories tlJan in those of the 
United States or ol Gennany. The former are apt to 
make too much of speed, the latter too little. It is not in 
the German temperament to huny, and they never sacrifice 
quality to speed; but they sometimes do the reverse when 
it is unnecessary. I have it on the authority of a leading 
English trade unionist, who thoroughly understands first- 
class engineering work and has been through the principal 
Workshops in Germany, that German mechanics are un¬ 
necessarily thorough in giving a minute finish to their 
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wiirk. Morally a merit, but industrially a ilefect. Between 
the two extremes comes the English temperament, more 
careful of qtiality than the American, more capable of 
speed than the German. In industries which have their 
c(]uipment up-to-date the combination of speed and quality 
attained by English manufacturers easily surpasses either 
of their compcititors. Of this cotton is a notable example. 

It is not part of my purjwse to discuss the economic or 
social aspects of the development of machine^. However 
interesting they may be they are outside the scope of my 
impiiry. I may say, however, that the broad outcome is to 
cheapen production, add to make life physically easier Iwth 
to consumer and producer. The former has innumerable 
things brought within his reach ; the latter is spared much 
toil and yet generally earns higher wages. The last point 
opens up a question of much importance, with which I 
shall have to deal—namely the resistance offered to ma- 
clunory by workmen; but it will be more convenient to 
iliscuss it in connection with trade unions. The effect of 
machinery on the worker is a subject on which mucli has 
been written. It has been deplored from two points of 
view—^that of the philanthropist or sanitarian and that of 
the socialist. The former deplores its physical, the latter 
its social effects. Both views seem to me inconsistent with 
the facts. With regard to the first the development of 
machinery has been accompanied by great and continued 
improvements in the conditions under which work is carried 
on ; and it enables the workman to earn more money in 
shorter time and with a less expenditure of bodily exertion. 
With regard to the second it tends to that equality and 
8uppre.ssion of the individual which is the ultimate aim of 
socialism. In shortS it is a mighty agent in promoting 
what both call “ progress ”. So far as it makes greater 
demands on the workman they are in the direction of in¬ 
creased mental quickness and power of attention. There 
are exceptions ; attendance on some slow-moving automatic 
machinery is a mere saunter and amongst the very easiest 
ways of earning a living that have ever been devised. But 
economic pressure tends to correct this by multiplying the 
number of machines attended to by one man ; and generally 
sjfeakipg moclianical processes of manufacture, from the 
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(jicctric ci'iiiK! to tliu solf-actor mule, ro(]uire (n-ooKin'iivoly 
moi-e jiiul more concentrated attention. And as machinery 
is extended and perfected less and less maniial skill is 
demandiid This is deplored on other grounds; hut it is 
jilausihly argucil that the energy releaseil by the disappear¬ 
ance of manual processes is applied to other and “higfier” 
forms of mental activity. In short, however we look at it, 
machinery ^p])ears to make tor “progress”. Where “])ro- 
gress” is making for is another (juostion, on which 1 will 
express no oj)inion. It is open to men like Ruskin, who 
did not heli(;ve in “progress," to object to machinery, hut 
denunciation by those who do is illogical. 

All these questions have, however, a merely academic 
interest. Whether we like it or not, “ whirr! whirr! all 
by wheels! whix! wliix! all by steam ” is the burden of 
our civilisation, and we shall go on marching to that tune 
whithersoever it leads. The nation which aspires to a 
liiace in the industrial race must whirr and whiz with the 
best. 



(JUAP'l’KU VII. 


HOUBS. 

In' ('vory country the hours of work vary so much in dif- 
forent localities and trades that no suiiiniary statement 
about them can be made with precision. The attempt to 
do so by striking an average without an explanation or 
further details seems to me merely misleading. This is 
particularly true of the United States, whore the variations 
are very wide. Both in England and Germany the hours 
are more uniform, largely owing to the factory laws, which 
prescribe a limit where women and children are employed. 
Such a limit appears to set a standard for other trades in 
the same locality although no women or children may be 
employed in them. But even in England and Gtn-many. if 
All industries be taken, the variations are sufficiently wide 
to make an average untrustworthy. It is necessary to 
utter a warning on the subject, because the natural craving 
for a precise and summary statement lias produced such 
averages. They have appeared clothed in all the authority 
of official reports, and have been accepted as final without 
any examination of the basis on which they rest. Thus it 
is said and repeated that the “hours of labour” in the 
United States are much less than in Germany. If all occu¬ 
pations, including State and municipal employment, handi¬ 
crafts and building trades, be counted in. I have no doubt 
that the statement is valid, because the average is brought 
down by an eight hours’ day. But to apply it to competing 
manufactures, whether in general or in particular, is a totally 
<liffercnt matter; and I think that in this restricted appli- 
eation it can only be maintained with a good deal of quali- 
ficatioa The distinction must bt; borne in mind. It will 
eNplaiii* some discrepancies Itetween my results and others 
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Uia(. have been published; for I am only conconnid with 
miimil'acturing industries. The non-competing trades and 
jmblic employment have not the same international signifi- 
eance, and must be left out of account. 

()ne general statement may be made with confidence. It 
is that liours of work are shorter in England than iii/Gcr- 
many or in America. This is true both in general ami in 
pai ticular. I cannot find any industry in which the Eng¬ 
lish hours fire not shorter, though individual establishments 
may he found in the United States working no longer than 
those of the same trade in England, llow much shortei' 
they ari^ is a i|uestion which can lA; better determined after 
we have examined the facts in detail. 

EngI.ANI). 

Comprehensive and trustworthy statistics with regard to 
hours of work are not easy to get; but perhaps sufficient 
infonnatiou can be derived from various sources. 

In the textile industries the hours are practically limited 
to .5.5 a week (with an additional half-hour for cleaning) by 
the provisions of the Factory Act for regulating the cm- 
[iloyment of women and children. (See Chapter V.) In 
some establishments this limit is not reached, but, to be 
on the safe side, we will say 5,5 hours a week in this large 
group of manufactures. 

Probably the next group in importance is formed by 
the engineering trades. For these full details are given in 
the Annual Statistics of Rates and Wages, prepared by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. The following fifteen 
trades are included in the group: smiths, fitters, turners, 
millwrights, planers, boi'crs and sloth rs, millers, copper¬ 
smiths, brass finishers, machine joiners, pattern makers, die 
sinkers or press tool makers, electrical engineers, roll 
turners, drop-hammer forgers. The hours vary in dif¬ 
ferent localities from 48 to 56J, but the latter only occur 
in three or four small placea In the great centres of 
engineering they are uniformly 53 or 54 and 48; the latter 
occurs in Government establishments, in a few private ones 
and generally when day and night shifts are worked con¬ 
tinuously. Taking the most important districts, we have 
the following number of houi’s for the ordinary week; 
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Manchester, 53; Leeds, 53; Newcastle and Gateshead, 53; 
Rirmingham, 53; Oldharn, 53; Bolton, 53; London, 54; 
Sheffield, 54; Glasfi^ow, 54. In his report as a ineinher of 
the Moseley Coininisjsion, Mr. Barnes, the scicretary ol the 
Ainal;^ainated Society, {jives 52 as the avcra{je for the 
en{jvioering trades. 

In a munhee of associated trades, such as the lK)iler- 
inakers, iron founders and shipbuilders th(! hours are the 
same ; and this holds {jood of the smallei* metal trades 
tubes, nuts and l)olta, locks and keys, chains, ed{je tools, 
files, cutlery and other thin{js. In all these the weekly 
hours are 53 and 54, Bo also in tluj boot and shoe trade. 

In .short, the normal week in En{jland may be set down 
at 53, 54 or 55 hours. It very sehhjin oxcecsls this limit 
and then oidy by an hour or two, except when continuous 
work i.s dividtsl into two shift.s. But that is exceptional, 
the 3 hour shift {,dvin{j 4H hours for six days and 56 for 
seven days is now almost universal. If, therelore, an 
avera{je is to be struck it would be ijuite safe to say that it 
does not exceed 54 hours a week or 9 hours a day ; and 
I do not think it possible to get any nearer than that. Cl, 
course the week is not divided into six days of 9 hours 
each, because Saturday is a half-holiday. This institution 
and the prevalence of the 8 hour shift form the chief 
ditferences between England and the other countries in riigard 
it) time conditiona In textile factories the day s work, 
except on Saturday, is usually done from 6 a.m. to 6 I’.M., or 
12 hours minus 2 hours for meals as required by the law'; 
or else it ends before 6 I’.M. with 11 hours for meals. 
Thus the first five days in the week account for 10 
hours tjach or 50 in all. The remaining 5 are worked 
on Satunlay, namely from 6 to 12, with one hour for 
meals as required by law. In other factories where the 
workiiqj hours are only 54, 53 or less in the week, the 
curtailment is eff'ecte<l by leaving off somewhat earlier on 
ordinary week days. The usual time allowed for meals 
is an hour for dinner and half an hour for breakfast. 
Sometimes also an afternoon interval for tea is allowed. 
It is found that the workpeople like to begin early and 
leave off early particularly on Saturday, so as to get the 
wholtf afternoon free. ’ The latest change in the law was 
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ilevi.si'il larjjoly with tlu! idea of }'iviii}; tiieiii ati extra 
lialf liour ill bed on Saturday: but tlioy do not appear 
1,0 care for I, hat. At one of the larffcst milts in tlie country 
a yioll wa.s taken anil 07 per cent, vot^d for C in prefer- 
eiici^ to ().30 A.M. 

Hefore leaviiiff tlie subject of iiours in Enfjland it/i.s 
necessnry to mention a (juestion which jjives vise to a p’eat 
<l(‘al of friction. The workpeople constantly complain 
that the nonhnal houi-s are not kept and that many em¬ 
ployers are in the habit of " cribliing” time at the intervals 
or at, the end of the day by running machinery for a few 
minutes later tlian the stated houn', or startinj; a few 
minutes earlier, ft is impossible to say bow far this com¬ 
plaint is ju.stitied, but 1 have met with it so often, parti¬ 
cularly in textile districts, that J cannot .su])]«>se it to be 
unfounded. Its exi.stence is evidence of the inveterate di.s- 
triist of employers entertained by tbe employed, wbicb is 
such a fi uiti'ul source of trouble between tliem in Enolaml. 

(iKRMANV. 


1 oather from many jmblic utterances that an erroneous 
im|pre.sHion pievails conciu'ninf; tbe hours of work in Ger¬ 
many. 'I'hey are decidedly loiij;er tlian in England, as 1 
•si lid 1 show ; but the difference is not so great as it is 
commonly repiesenteil to be. I do not know wbence this 
erioneous impression lias arisen, but it may perhaps be 
due to tbe factory laws which permit women to be cm- 
|iloyed for 11 hours a day on ordinary week days and for 
III hours on Saturday. If those hours were generally kept 
the impression would be justified, but actual investigation 
shows that they are not. Aa the point is one of importance, 
1 shall state the facts with some particularity, and will give 
the exact liouw worked in a number of factories repi’esent- 
ing diH'erent trades in different towns (1903). 


1 . silk mill at Crefeld- 


Bogin . 
lircakfost 
Diiiuer . 

Tea 

(Hose 

Total, 12 hours, ■iinniix 


Svyittm. 

8.30 to 8.45 A.M. 
. 12 to 1..S0 p.M. 

. 4 to 4.15 p.M. 

. 7 p.M. 
iiours lor meals = 10. 
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WlNTKR. 

Begin ..... 7.30 a.m. < 

Dinuer ..... 12tol.S0p.M. 

Tea.4to4.16i'.M. 

Close . . ... 7.15 r.M. 

Total, 11? liours, minus Ij/ iiours for meals 10. On Saturdays th 
closing time is 5.30 I’.m. Tlie week is therefore .58^ hours in suninn^r an 
58^ hours in winter. 

2. Engineering works at Diisseldorf— 

Begin . 0.30 a.m. 

Breakfast . . . 8. 15 to 8.30 a.m. 

Dinner . 12 to 1.30 f.m. 

Tea.4.15 to 4.30 1 * M. 

Close . 6.30 p.M. 

Total. 12 hours, ^ hours for meals = 10. We(5k, 00 hours. 

3. Machinery works at Diisseldorf— 

Bogin.7 A.M. 

Dinner . . . 12 to 1.30 p.m. 

Close ..... 6.30 P.M. 

Total, llj hours, minus houis for meals — 10 hours. Week, 6 
hou rs. 

4. Hosiery mill at Chemnitz— 

Bogin . 0 A.M. (winter 7 A.M.). 

Breakfast .... 8.30 to 8.50 a.m. 

Dinner.12 to 1 p.m. 

Tea.4 to 4.20 r M. 

Close.6 I'-M. (winter 7 p.m.). 

Total, 12 hours, minus 1 hour 40 minutes for meals -• 10 liours S 
minutes. On Saturdays close at 5.30 p.m. Week, 61^ hours in Huinmc 
00^ liours in winter. 

5. Cotton mill at M. Glodbach— 

Begin.7 a.m. 

Dinner . . . . , 12 to 1.30 p.m. 

Tea.4 to 4.15 r.M. 

Close.6.30 r.M. 

Total, 11 i hours, minus If hours for meals = 9| hours. On Saturda; 
close at 5.30 p.m. Week, 57^ hours. 

C. Woollen mill at Elberfeld— 

Begin.6 a.m. 

Breakfast , . . . 8 to 8.16 a.m. 

Dinner.12 to 1 p.m. . 

Tea.4 to 4.15 r.M. 

Close ..... 6.30 P.M. 

Total, 12 hours 30 minutes, minm 1 hour 80 minutes for meals ■= 3 
hours. On Saturdays close at 2 p.m. Week, 62 hours.* 

»In May, 1903, the hours at this mil! were voluntarily reduced by fcl 
employers to 60. It is interesting to note that the men demurred to tt 
change, being on piece work, and said they could quite well do 62 hour 
Hut on its being pointed out to them that the 10 hours' day was beii 
deiQAnded by social reformers they a(*quiesced. 
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7. Cutlery works at SuliDgon— 

Hogni.7 A.M. I 

Btcakfast . ► 9 to IM5 a.m. (youthful 

workers 9 to 9.30). 

Dinuer . . • • , 12 to l.MO i*.M. 

Tea.4to'l.iap.M.(youthful 

workers 4 to 4.1-10). • 

('lose . ... 7 r.M. ^ 

12 hours, minus 2 hours for moals 10 hour-* Week, (H) hours 
for ini‘ 11 . foi w<imon. 

8. EDgineo*iug works at Chomnitzi— 

Bi'jrin.A.M. (wiuter 7 a.m.). 

Th-oakfast . . . . 8 to H.3t) a.m. 

Dinner . . . . . 12tol r.M. 

Toa . 4 t^rf 4.15 r.M. 

Close . 6 r.M. (winter 7 r.M.). 

Total. 12 liours, tmnns 1/ bom's for meals = 10| hours. Week, Cl^ 
hours. 

9. StLol works at Essen (Krupp)— 

Begin ..... 0 A.M. 

Breakfast .... H bo 8.15 am. 

Dinner.12 to 1.30 r.M. 

Tea.4 to 4.15 r.M. 

Close . . . . (> r.M. 

Total, 12 hours ,minus 2 hours for luoal.s — 10 hours. Week, fiO hours. 

Iloiv, aro fivo mutal and four ti'xtilo I'actorios, rcprenont 
iiij; Ihc principal f^roups of induKtrios and .situated in seven 
l•(^[lre8eIltative industrial towns. In the metal trades the 
hours are with one exception uniformly 60 a week ; in the 
ti^xtiles they vary from 57^ to 60, so that the average is 
.somewhat lc.ss than 60. These examples, however, tliough 
Lyjiical and authoritative (the details heing taken from the 
laetory rules which liave the force of law), aro too few to 
warrant a general statement. I will therefore supplement 
them with some more comprehensive information kindly 
collected for me by Dr. W. Ziinmermann, of Berlin. 

The Hirsch-Duncker trade unions (see Chapter XIV.) 
publish some comprehensive statistifts on the subject of 
hour.s every three years. They are arranged in such a 
nianrior as to make it difficult to use them, but Dr. 
Ziiiiiuermann has worked out certain results. The largest 
union is that of the machinery and metal workora, and 
thi y furnish reports from 460 places, covering lusarly all 
the indu.strial districts in (jermany, TJie summary result 
i.-- as followB 


i'd 
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Normal Moure a 

May. 

Numlierof 

riaces. 

I'prcrntaffo of 
whole Number. 

Under 10 • 

31 

7-0 

10 

269 

58-5 

■ 10-11 

6C 

14-0 

11 

62 

13-5 

Ovdf 11 

32 

7-0 


In al)Out. two-thirds of tlio places reporting, the houi\s 
are 10 or less. An analysis of the localitio.s reveals con¬ 
siderable differences. Thus the proportion of places report¬ 
ing 10 hours a day or less in each <listrict is as follows, the 
total number reporting in each being placed in brackets: 
Berlin district (11) Of) ])er cent.; Wurtemberg (13) 00 per 
cent.; Hanover, Oldenburg, Hanse towns and Schleswig- 
Holstein (10) 89 pT cent.; Kingdom of Saxony (23) 84 
per cent.; Baden, Rhein-Pfalz, ete. (25) 80 per cent. ; Pro¬ 
vince of Saxony (Prussia), Anhalt, Brunswick, Thuringia 
and Hesse (47) 76 per cent. ; Bavaria (12) 75 per cent.; 
Brandenburg (46) 65 percent.; Rhineland-Wejstphalia (156) 
58 per cent.; Posen, Pomerania and Mecklenburg (43) 56 
per cent. ; Silesia (67) 50 per cent. Of couroe the industrial 
importance of thc.se districts varies gi-eally, as the varying 
number of places in each suggests. The average is brought 
down by the large number of places in Silesia, Rhine¬ 
land and Westphalia reporting 11 and 12 hours a day. 
This is in a considerable measure due to the 12 hour 
.shifts regularly worked in blast furnaces and foundries, 
which are numerous in these districts. The difference be¬ 
tween the two-shift and three-shift day in continuous work¬ 
ing is a very important item in determining the mean hours 
in certain trades, and it is one of those factors which tend 
to mislead. For instance, if the normal day for most 
workers in certain industries is 10 hours in two countries, 
A and B, but in one the two-shift and in the other the 
three-shift day prevails in those departments where work 
is continuous, you would get the statement—hours in A 
(having the three-shift day) 8 to 10; hours in B (two- 
shift day) 10 to 12. Tlnm if an average is struck it 
will be A 9 hours, B 11 hours, and the conclusion is readied 
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that, ill thoso inilustries the workinj; day i.s>al)Out two 
hours loiifTor in B than in A, when a.s a matter of fact, 
lor the great majority of the workmen and tlie processes it 
is exactly the same in both. I think therefore tliat tlie 
factor of shifts should be separated if possiWe from the 
ipiestion of hours in non-continuous work ; but of couAe it 
must ho taken into account in making international com¬ 
parisons. It increases the general advantage enjoyed by 
English workmen in regard to hours, since the 8 hour 
shift, as I have said, is almost universal in England, whereas 
in Germany and America the 12 hour shift is either uni¬ 
versal or general. 

The trade union rejiorts just quoteil go to show that the 
hours worked in the i-opresentative establi.shments I have 
givmi alsive are exceeded elsewhere ; but they supjKirt the 
gmieral conclusion that in the large majority of establish¬ 
ments 10 hours is the normal day, and that in most of 
those which exceed 10 hours the day is somewhere between 
10 and 11 himi-s. Even in that juirt of Germany where the 
kmgest hours prevail, namely Silesia, the 10 hour day 
elitains in half the cases reported. This is very ditlerent 
Ir.iin statements current in Engl.ind which represent the 
general working hours in Germany as 11 and 12 a day. 
.Si> far as I can ascertain 11 hours are only exceeded in 
the two-shift industries; and in them it is customary 
(.<1 give two hours off for meals, so that the real working 
hours are 10. 

Soiru! further notes arc furnished by Dr. Ziinmermann 
Irom various sources. 

The annual rcjxirt of the Berlin Trades Council for 1902 
says that of 71,770 workmen, chiefly trade unionists, 21,356 
worked 00 hours a week and all the rest less. That was in 
a time of depression, and it includes all trailss. 

'J’he Dusseldorf Trades Council prepared in the same 
> ear the following figures :— 
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t Disimcr of Dusski.dokf. 


Industry.^ 

NutnbiT 
of Workman. 

Hours Workv«l. 


f 940 

11 

Machinety and metal 

1 259 

10^ 

trades 

1 570 

101 to lOJ 


[ 441 

10 


f 700 

m 


475 

11 

Ti'.stilen 

1 770 

1 

10/ 

lOJ 


1950 

10 

j 

1 28 

9i 


Ki«T of KmNF.OiND-WKSTPHAM*. 


liuluslry. 

NumlHir 
of Workmen. 

IJouTH Worked. 


( 480 

11 

Machinery and metal 

1 180 

10| 

tr^os 

1 580 

101 


1 2800 

10 


/ 2337 

11 

Textiles 

1 140 

1 250 

10| 

101 


1 1180 

10 


I confess I do not understand the meaniiijr of these 
figures. The numbers given bear no sort of relation tf> 
the numbers actually employed. There were nearly twice 
as many men employed in Krupp’s works, which are within 
the area, at 10 hours a day than in the whole of this list; 
and to my certain knowledge there are more men employed 
in machinery works in Diisseldorf alone at 10 hours than 
are given for the whole district. Then what is the meaning 
of 570 men working from lOJ to lOJ hours? The onlj' 
explanation I can think of is that the list refers to the 
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j^icvuncos of itiombors of the unions and incindps overtime, 
wliieh is very coinmoti in Germany. 

The chief Fac(.ory Inspector for Saxony reported in 
1902: Dresden, in many factories the 8o-calle(l Entrlisli 
day (7 A.M. to 5 p.m. witli half an hour for dinijer) obtains; 
Meissen (pottery works), generally 10 to 11 hours; Frei¬ 
berg, in a numlier of esUblislinamts at tlfb request of the 
woi'kora the day has been sliortened l)y abolition or curtail- 
iiH'ut of tea time; Zittaii, in wffaving sheds the 10 hour 
ilay IS general; laiipzig, in the printing trades the normal 
day is 8 to 9 hours, in ti'xtiles the 11 hour day is still 
almost universal. 

Another official report for Saxony states that in the 
liaut/.en di.strict the working day for adult males in most 
liusiues.ses is 11 hours; longer hours only occur in in¬ 
dividual cases during the summer months in brick-fields 
anil quarries ; with a few unimportant exceptions the 10 
hour day is universal in the engineering trades. 

From thi'se various data, derived from trade union and 
official sources and from jiersonal inquiry, 1 think a broad 
geiKM'alisation can be made with some confidence. It is 
that in those large competing branches of manufacture with 
which 1 am concerned the normal working week in Germany 
IS most commonly 00 hours, but when it departs from that 
standard it is more often over than under the (iO hours. 
It is true that all these figures relate to a time of depres¬ 
sion, and in busier peritsls much overtime is worked; but 
on till' other hand the movement for reduction of hours is 
going on all the time. As a proof I may compare the pre¬ 
vious Hirsch-Duncker report, with the one given altove. 


rKBrniNimK OF Pl.ACrJ! Hkpoktiso. 




liWO. 

190B. 

Under 10 honin 


• 3jl 

7 

30 lionrs 


. 62 

584 

10 to 11 hourR 


. 10 

14 

11 hours. 


. 21 


11 to 12 hours 


. 7 

7 

12 to 14 hours 


i 



If a summary comparison must be made I should say 
that the normal working daj’ in the chief manufacturing 
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indiistrips is from 1 to li hours longer in Germany than 
in Enijliind, and that the diiierenco constantly tends to 
diminish. In the large concerns on which the brunt of 
competition falls the diHerence is only 1 houi' or half an 
hour a day. In those industries, however, in wliich con¬ 
tinuous working obtains, such as blast furnaces, glass, 
pap r and che.mical works, the difl'ercnce is increased by 
the prevalence of the 8 hour shift in Englaml 

Some other points may bo noted. The ddliboraten(!SS 
characteristic of German life- is shown by the length and 
frequency of meal intervals. The time allowed tor dinner 
is never less than aJi hour and .sometimes an hour and a 
half, and from a quarter to half an hour is allowed tor after¬ 
noon coffee as well as for bi'oakfast. I have met with no 
complaints of cribbing time ; it would be entirely conti'wy 
to the national spirit, for if tlie {Jermans have a conspicuous 
virtue it is the oh.servance of rules estahlishe<l. The hours 
of work, it must he remembered, form part of the factory 
rules, which arc legally binding on enqiloyers and (un- 
ployed. 

The hours of heginning and closing ai-e also signitieant. 
Only two out of the nine factories .start,at 0 A.M. all the 
yi'ar round; 7 o’clock is more common, and in winter tlu‘ 
hour is even extendeil to 7.30. Factory labour hardly 
begins earlier than business, in mai'ked contrast to the 
practice in England. This concession is maih^ good by 
the later hour of closing, and this holds good of husine.sa 
also. The characteristic delilwrateness is accompinied by 
an equally characteristic steadiness and tenacity of elfoi't. 
The hours leave much less opportunity for other occupa¬ 
tions in the evening, which may or may not be a good 
thing; it depends on the way the time is sjjent. hurther 
reference will Ixj made to this jwint; but I may observe 
here that the hours of work hiave Gennan workmen with 
less both of inclination and opportunity to spend money on 
amusements. Gnly in one faetoiy on the list (No (i) is 
Saturday afternoon secured as a holiday, aTul that by 
lengthening th.e other ilays to I2t hours. Everywhere, 
however, the woiinsn leave off at 6.30 I’.M. on Saturday. 
This is secured by law with the object of enabling them to 
prepare for Sunday, 
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Unitkii .Statks. 

It is not ]K")Ksil)le t<) piesout the facts so simply in 
the case of the United States. There; oven in factories, 
the hours vary from 48 to 84 a week. Hotk extt-emea 
are exceptional ; hut within tliose outside limits very laff^e 
iiiriaiions exist even in the same trades,'and the dis- 
oi'paiicies are too jrreat and too numerous to be reconciled 
hy some lialT-way averafje. It is necessary^ to diflbrenti- 
aie between the States and to group them. In tlie 
Uensus Report, which gives a good deal of information 
about hours of work, six groups are distingui.shed: (1) 
New England, (2) Middle, (3) Southern, (4) Central, (5) 
Western, (6) Pacific. The two last are unimportant ami 
may he left out of account. The others stand in the follow¬ 
ing order according to the number of wage-eaniers em¬ 
ployed in manufactures: (1) Middle, (2) Central, (3) New 
Eng'and, (4) Southern, having, in round numbers, 2,000,000, 
I ..oOO.OOO, 1,000,000 and 700,000 wage-earners respectively. 

'I’aking textile factoiles we have particulars of thirty- 
lour e.stahlishments (cotton, woollen, silk, hosiery, dyeing) 
llnis distributed, with the hours worked ;— 


Locality. 

No. of 

lloiirii a 

KHtaMisliiiieuts. 

Week. 

Middle States 

14 

60 (all) 

New England 

13 

5H (6) 60 (7) 

Houtiiurn States 

G 

60 (3) 66 (:l) 

Central States 

1 

48 


Tabulating the thiiiy-four establishments according to 
hours worked we get the following:— 


No of Mill.'i. 
'M 
0 
3 

1 


Hount Worked. 
00 
58 

. 66 
48 


It is certainly difficult to strike an average from the.se 
hgures, even it we accept the projmrtions as fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the whole country. No doubt the 60 hour 
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wook prevails in tin; jfniat iivajonty of American textile mills, 
but I doubt if the relative prevalence of the variations 
from that standard is correctly represented. For iiistance, 
the hour mill is altogether exceptional and a very 
sii^all concern employing about 100 hands. I believe also 
that considerably more than half the southern mills work 
66 hours and not 60. I have visited a number of the 
largest of them and found them uniformly, working 66 
hours. I have heard of some working 72 hours. If, 
however, the foregoing Hgurcs be taken as they stand and 
treated arithmetically,, the number of hours above and below 
60 exactly balance each other, and 60 emerges as the noniial 
week. This is a little less than in (jerinany, but in my 
opinion it is too low as a statement of the faets in regard 
to international competition. The severest competition 
offered by America in the textile group comes from the 
cotton industry in the Southcni States, where the average 
working week is at least 63 hours and probably more. 

Passing on to the metal group I have tabulated details 
of fifty-eight establishments in the four areas taken above. 
They represent a large number of industries, including 
foundries, rolling mills, the manufacture of engines and 
machinery of various kinds, locomotives, Iwilers, tyres, 
tools, etc.; and they are thus distributed: Middle States, 
25 ; Central States, 18; Southern States, 8; New England, 7. 
The hours come out as follows :— 


Ml), of 

12 

7 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 


liours Worked. 

(K) 

59 

. 58 

57 

. 5G 

. 56 

54 
50 


Here, again, the normal week is 60 hours, though a 
perceptible proportion of works curtail that time by one hour, 
ami a slightly larger proportion further reduce it by varying 
amounts down to 50 hours. Rut the establishments work¬ 
ing the short times are all .small and probably of a special 
character. The 55 hour week obtains in establishnients 
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wliicli closi? oarly on SiduHay after Uu' Englitih fxam])lo. 
Soiiii! of tlic works included in flio (iO hour group return 
also other times, hoth above and below 60, as worked in 
dirt’erent occupations earned on in the’same factory. Such 
minor variations occur in other countries. For insfJmce, in 
machinery works men may be kept on in the foundi^, or 
those engaged in subsidiary occupations mhy be dismissed 
eai'lier ; but the normal tinn; holds good for the general 
lK)dy of workjieople. When shifts are worked the weekly 
hours are generally 72, 78 and 84; that is to say, the shifts 
are of 12 hours for (i, 6^ or 7 days in the week. This is 
enormously in excess of the English ])revailing practice. 
It is not easy to say how it compares with the Germaii 
practice in the same industries. In (leriiiany, as I have 
alre.a<ly .said, 12 hour shifts are the rule, and in a number 
of imlu,stri('s (blast furnaces and other iron and steel works, 
chemicals, glass, cement, .sugar refineries and others) cxcep- 
lions are allowed to the statutory prohibition of Sunday 
employment. Rut in all cases provision is made for regular 
tinns off; in most cases 24 houi-s are allowed every other 
Sunday or 36 hours every third Sunday, and the principal 
holidays are observed. In the United State,s, on the other 
hand, a practice largely prevails of working night and day 
shifts in alternate weeks and in some establishments the 
night crew only works five days in the week, so that the 
average wet^k is 66 hours instead of 72. At Homestoail 
the day shifts are 10 and the night 14 houra With all 
these chmplicatious and modifications it is not po-ssible to 
make a summary arithmetical comparison; and these arc 
nut all. Meals must be taken into account. The nominal 
12 hour shift makes no allowance for meals; it is from 12 
to 12. But, of course, meals must be eaten and if time off 
is allowed for the purpose it should be deducted from the 
nominal hours, as it is in reckoning the day’s work in non- 
cotitinuous occupations. Now much greater respect is paid 
to meals in Germany than in America. In the latter 1 
have, found in establishments working at high pressure and 
in 12 hour shifts tliat in some departments the men were 
allowed half an hour for dinner and in others nothing at 
all; tliey snatched their food as best they could. In Ger¬ 
many I have found in similar works two hours allowed for 
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meals. Tiil iiiff all those considerations into account I do 
not think that according to the practice prevailing in 1900 
the hours of work in tlie great group of industriifs in ([ue.s- 
tion could he said dn the whole to he appreeiahly less in 
Ameriiii than in tlennany, if indeed tluiy are not more. 

'File same conclusion holds good of other important 
competing manilfactunis and may he accejited as generally 
valid. In glass and pa])er-niaking, for instancu, the hours 
in the United States were ()0 and 72; in the manufacture 
of boots and shoes they W'ere (iO and .59. 

Since 1900, howeverj considerable changes have taken 
place in the direction of reducing hours. 'I’he same move¬ 
ment is going on as in Germany, hut apparently with 
greatei' rapiility. It has taken eti'ect notably in engineer¬ 
ing works, in which the w'eek has Imsui reduced to SF 
hours for several classes of w'orkmen in several States. I 
am not in possession of any data which would laiahle one 
to measure comprehensively the o.xient of this moveuKeit, 
but the Massacdiusetts Bureau of Statisl.ie.s of LalK)ur has 
recently published a i-eport relating to thi! jnsw 190;i which 
cotitains the fullest and most authoritative statement of 
hours worked, among other things, that has ap))eared in any 
country. It relates oidy to Massachusetts, and as that 
State is in advance of most otlu'rs in regard to hours, it 
must he taken to rejusisent comlitions above the avei'age. 
The inquiry embracisl 44,60(i w<jrkers, of whom 59'39 per 
cent, were on time and 40‘01 per cent, on piece-work. I 
extract the following summat-y details:— 

Boots and Shoes .—Excluding watchmen, firemen and 
engineers, the average hours worked per week range fi’om 
54 to 59 in the different proce.sses, of which alwut KiO are 
enumerated (These lists incidentally afford most interest¬ 
ing evidence of the astonishing length to which the suh- 
<livision of lahoui' has been carried by the ai)plication of 
machinery. Mas.sachusetts, it maj’ he remembered, is the 
greatest centre iti the world for thi; manufacture of Itoots 
and shoes, and in no industry has American inventive 
genius been so active.) In nearly half the processes 
enumerated the hours are 58 or over, and only in seven are 
they JUS low as 54; so that the average cannot be placed 
much below 58, which is probably the standard 
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Cotton. —Tlic avenijte Iiours onuinerated rjiifje from 
-|.«'50 (l)aiul boys) to ()(i (starchurH). No avcraj^e can be 
•struck hero, and it is difficult to state the hours oven in 
tlie ])rincipal processes. Six varieties of “spinners” are 
eimineratod with liours ranging; from r)4'44 t(f 58 ,• card- 
room hands vary from 55 42 to 5814; weaver’s avemge 
5(i’87 ; slublrers, 56’58; winders, 57 36; Iappc!<’s, 58’0!); loom 
fixers, 50’67; second hands, 5!)’60; third hands, 58’11; 
])iccers, 58’C(t); finishers, 58'33. Fi’om these examples it 
maj’ perhaps be concluded that the normal week is intended 
t.o be 58 hour’s, but for some hands it is a little above, for 
other’s below that starrdar’d. 

Leather. —The hours are much more unifoi-m and most 
liejiartments confoi’in to a standard of 511. 

Machitien and Machinery.--\\.oro. agaiir the variations 
ari' wide and raitge from 54 to 60 hoitrs. Some scvonty-fivrr 
classes of workmen are enumerated, of whom the great 
maj ii’ity wor k from 54 to 57 hours a week and a large’ 
nttrirber ilo rrot exceed the mirrirrtttru of 54 hours. Tak¬ 
ing .some of the prittcipal classris we have the following: 
Vi-mature winders, 54;blacksrrriths, 55; boiler-makers, 54’52; 
111 is.s-fiitisher’s, 54; bra.ss-rrrorrlder’s, 57 ; cop])ersmiths, 55’67 ; 
core-maker’s, 54’80 ; dr’arrghisriren, 55 ; dr’illers, 55’6!); dro])- 
forgei’s, 54; tiler’s, 54; foretrren, 55’53; gear-cirttw’s, 56; 
grinders, 54; lathe-terrders, 55’‘26; nrachinists, 55’14; iiroul- 
dei’s, 56’05; [latterrr-makers, 55’83; plarrer’s, 55’12; purroher’s, 
54'46; r’iVeters, 54’70; sheet-ir’orr wor-kcr’s, 54. It is clear 
that the hour’s are considerably less iir these trades and 
ap]iroximate to the Errglish strvndard. 

MeAalx and Metallic Goods.—In this gr-oiip the hours 
are longer. Thus we have: blacksrrriths, 57 14; cor’c-urakei's, 
57’52; razor harrds (etchers, firrisher’K, grirrders atrd harrdle- 
rirakers), 56; irorr-iuoulders, 59’53 ; pattern-maker’s, 55’()7; 
screw-cutter’s, 55; solderers, 58; wir-e-workers, 58. 'I’he 
week ranges from 55 to 58 hour’s, and it is far more ofterr 
58 than 55. Perhaps 57 would Ire a fair average. 

I'aper. —'I'ho starrdard is 58 

Woollen Goods. —'Fhe starrdar’d appears to be 58, but 
tlie actual hours tnonr ofterr excetsd tirarr fall short of it. 

Worsted Goods. I'he same holils good of this indristr’y. 

The report, which is more concerned with earnings than 
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wiUi liourti, (loos not oxpliiin tlie variiitions and discrcpan- 
cioH, but I con jecture tliat they are d\u' in some measure to 
ove,rtime and short time. The details were taken from the 
books of the niaim'facturers. An attempt to obtain coire- 
sponding information from tracie unions only elicited partial 
detkils relating chielly to the building and hand trades. 

If 1 may venture to summarise the results of the iiujuiry 
I should say that in Massachusetts the stamjard week in 
the chief manufacturing industries is as follows ; leather 
trades, 59 hours; textiles, paper, boots and shoos and .several 
metal trades, 58; other metal and machinery trades, 5(1, 55, 
and 54 hours. There is clearly a tendency to approximate 
towards the English standard, but even in this advanced 
State the minimum is still about the English mean. 

So:ne results of a wider investigation by the United 
States Bureau of Lalwur are published in the Nineteenth 
Annual Report for 1904. I extract some details of the 
average weekly hours worked in 1903. 

Agricultural Irngtlemevt Jlfttiers.—Fitters ai)d grinders, 
54; the rest, 58'25 to 69’56. 

Carpets .—58 to 59‘32. 

Cotton .—Mule spinners, 58'85, all the rest o\ or 60; <lverH, 
62-24. 

Dyeing and Finishing .—58 to 59'6]. 

Foundry and Machine Shop. —53'91 (riveters) to 59'77 
(cone-makers). 

Hosiery. —56-75 (finishers) to 60 (ribbers). 

Iron and Steel .—Blast furnacemen, 84; Bessemer 
furnacemen, 56-73 to 67-10; bar-iron, 6T30 to 65-39; 
blooming mill, 48 (3 men in one e.stablishment) to 72; 
muck-bar, 59-06 to 61-38 (puddlers, 59-63; rollers, 61-38); 
open-hearth furnacemen, 72 to 74; rail, 56 (leverman) to 
72 (catchers, chargers and roughers). 

Leather .—Between 59 and 60. 

Wool and Worsted .—58 (comliers) to 60 (carders and 
spinners). 

The question of overtime greatly complicates tlie ioter- 
national comparison of houra The material for estimating 
its relative prevalence does not exist; but the impression 1 
hawe gathered from various indications is that it is mucJi 
more common in America and in Oei-many than in Enj^and. 
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A spfcial innuiry made in MasoachuaeUs in 1904, shows 
that, a deal of nifjht work is carried on ‘in textile 

mills. 

By this time tl\e reader who has followed me so far will 
prohalily a^rc(! with me that it is a very difficult tlynj; to 
arrive at a summary conclusion, which can Im ekprosHe(j in 
li^jures, i-oj'ariling the hours of work in the thi’cc countries. 

1 have made the attem]it so to compare England and Ger¬ 
many, and liave, said that in the latter the daily hours 
avera;;e from 1, to IJ in excess of those in Enjrlaml. 'I'he chief 
dilference hetween Germany and America is that the range, 
of variation is greater in the latter, and while at one extre¬ 
mity the exce.ss over the English standard is quite as high 
in America or higher, at the other end it disappears and 
(he English standard Ls reached, which is not the case in 
Germany. I conclude, therefore, that the mean level of 
hours is souuiwhat higher in Germany, but not much. 

Neither the U.S. Gen.sus nor the rojxirts of Mr. Moseley’s 
trade, union party,' with one exception, nor any other in- 
.piiiy with which I am acquaintcMl gives any exact iid'or- 
mation about tin! time of beginning and closing, or about 
tin- meal intervals in American factoriea I have therefore 
to fall back upon my own notes. 

As in Giu-many, I find the time of Ixjginning apt tt) be 
later than in England ; 6.30 and 7 o’clock are common. 
This, of course, involves leaving off later. 'Phu matter is 
of more importance than app'ars on the surface. I have 
mentioned one effiect of the later start and longer hours 
wl'.en dealing with Germany ; it affords factory hands less 
op|)ortunity for amusement in the evenings. It also makes 
attendance at evening schools much less easy, and this 
(■x)nstitute.s the most salient difference between the trade 
(technical) education carried on in English industrial 
ti'wns and that in Germany and the United States. In 
England the classes are chiefly held in the evening, and are 
i<'rmed mainly or entirely by mill and factcjry hands. In 
Geimiany and the United States, the classes arc chiefly 
d.ay classes, and are attemled by any one except workmen. 
This important fact is generally ignored. Writers on t lu- 

' KeporU of the Moseley Indastrml Commissioa, 
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wiUi liourti, (loos not oxpliiin tlie variiitions and discrcpan- 
cioH, but I con jecture tliat they are d\u' in some measure to 
ove,rtime and short time. The details were taken from the 
books of the niaim'facturers. An attempt to obtain coire- 
sponding information from tracie unions only elicited partial 
detkils relating chielly to the building and hand trades. 

If 1 may venture to summarise the results of the iiujuiry 
I should say that in Massachusetts the stamjard week in 
the chief manufacturing industries is as follows ; leather 
trades, 59 hours; textiles, paper, boots and shoos and .several 
metal trades, 58; other metal and machinery trades, 5(1, 55, 
and 54 hours. There is clearly a tendency to approximate 
towards the English standard, but even in this advanced 
State the minimum is still about the English mean. 

So:ne results of a wider investigation by the United 
States Bureau of Lalwur are published in the Nineteenth 
Annual Report for 1904. I extract some details of the 
average weekly hours worked in 1903. 

Agricultural Irngtlemevt Jlfttiers.—Fitters ai)d grinders, 
54; the rest, 58'25 to 69’56. 

Carpets .—58 to 59‘32. 

Cotton .—Mule spinners, 58'85, all the rest o\ or 60; <lverH, 
62-24. 

Dyeing and Finishing .—58 to 59'6]. 

Foundry and Machine Shop. —53'91 (riveters) to 59'77 
(cone-makers). 

Hosiery. —56-75 (finishers) to 60 (ribbers). 

Iron and Steel .—Blast furnacemen, 84; Bessemer 
furnacemen, 56-73 to 67-10; bar-iron, 6T30 to 65-39; 
blooming mill, 48 (3 men in one e.stablishment) to 72; 
muck-bar, 59-06 to 61-38 (puddlers, 59-63; rollers, 61-38); 
open-hearth furnacemen, 72 to 74; rail, 56 (leverman) to 
72 (catchers, chargers and roughers). 

Leather .—Between 59 and 60. 

Wool and Worsted .—58 (comliers) to 60 (carders and 
spinners). 

The question of overtime greatly complicates tlie ioter- 
national comparison of houra The material for estimating 
its relative prevalence does not exist; but the impression 1 
hawe gathered from various indications is that it is mucJi 
more common in America and in Oei-many than in Enj^and. 
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. . . Thoroare twonty-sovou titat>es and torritiorios, besides the United 
States, having an oight-hour day. There are six Slates wiic^ eight hours 
is prescribed as the limit for a day’s work, unless spocitied to the contrary; 
these are Oonnocticut, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Nevada and the United States specify the eight-hour day upon 
irrigation works and New York for labourers ar> 0 D the reservoir. In 
Wise onsin the eight-hour day is prescribed in manufacturing and mcchani- 
t al establishments, unless otherwise agreed upon. The law's of Idissciuri, 
Now Mexico and Tennessee specify eight hours to be a day’s wort for 
lai)ourers on road work. Eight hours is a legal day’s ^>ork in mines and 
smoHers in the following States: Arizona, Colorado, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, Utali and Wyoming. The following States prescribe eight hours 
as t.l»e maximum day's labour upon public works. California, Colorado, 
ilistrua of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaiio, Kansas, Maryliftid (Baltimore), Min¬ 
nesota, Montana, Nevada, Ohio, Pormsylvania, Porto Uico, Utali, Wash¬ 
ington, West Virginia and Wyoming The United States provides for an 
olgiit-hour duy upon Government work. 

Tilt! of the 8 hours' day has boon rejicatcdly 

l■h.■llll•ll;;od as unconstitutional and has boon tested in the 
courts of several States and in the Supreme Court of the 
Uiiilriid Statiw with varying result. Thus—to nimtion some 
of the most important decisions—the constitutionality of 
ilie l.iw has been upheld in Kansas, Utah and Wisconsin, 
M Ir reas the law has been held void in Colorado, New York 
and Ohio. 

In .several manufacturing towns which have adopted 
the 8 liours’ day for municijial work, I found that fac- 
lory hands won; in the, habit of seeking municipal employ¬ 
ment in the sl^ick season of the manufacturing year; and 
in some they were paid 8.s. a day. The possibility of ob¬ 
taining this rate of wages for 8 hours of unskilled labour 
can hardly fail to strengthen the demand for shorter factory 
hours without any diminution of earnings. 

With regard to liolidays, they vary considerably, ac- 
e.irding to local customs, in each country ; but, on the 
whole, the mast holidays are taken in England and the 
fewest in America. 'J’he statutory holidays in England 
are Christmas J)ay, G(s)d Friday and every Bank holiday 
- namely, Ea.ster Monday, Whit Monday, tiic first Monday 
in August and tfie day after Cfiristuias ]>ay. In Germany 
they are virtually tlie same, with the addition of New Year’s 
1 >iiy anil Ascension Day ; the only difference is that, instead 
of the August haiik-lmliday, liuss-und-Heitai) in oymrvcd in 
miihlle of Novendier. Tliis gives six days in England and 
eight in Gennaiiy, but they are supplemented by others in 
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l»oth coniitrioB. In Eiifjjiand a week or ten days’ lioliday is 
often f;ivei< at Cliristmaa or at some otlier time, notably in 
August in the Lancashire cotton trade. In the Oldiiam 
district the workjs-ople suhscribe so mucli a week to a clulj 
and draw the whole money out for wliat • is called the 
“ wakes week ” in August. The mills close on a Saturday 
and'do not rc-()pcn till the following Monday week. The 
hands all go to the sea-side. The holidays in Lancashire^ are 
eleven in the year. In Yorkshire the sea-side week does 
not obtain, but there are numerous looil fairs which are 
regarded as holiday occasion's. The variations of local 
customs are such that it is difficult to make any general 
stateinent about the total number of holidays ; but, I'oughly 
speaking, the statutory days only represent half or less 
than halt tin; actual holidays. 

In Germany there are similar additions, varying in 
different localities. Each State lays down its own, atwl 
in particular districts old customs are ohservcsl in addition. 

The prevailing religious conte.ssion is a factor of im¬ 
portance. Where the Roman Catholic clement prejam- 
derates, some seven festivals of the church, distributed 
throughout the year, are observed in addition to those 
enumerated above. The holidays also carry with them a 
reduction of hours on the previous day in establishments in 
which women are employed, as the day must end for them 
at 5-30 I'.M. 

In the United States no day appears to be appointed as 
a universally legal holiday; but practically Christmas Day 
and In<lopendence Day (4th July) are so observed. The 
otlwir holidays most generally kept are New Year’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday (22ud February), Decoration Day 
(30th May), and Thanksgiving Day (a variable feast). Then 
general election days are usually holidays, and “Labonr 
Day,” which occurs on different dates in September, is now 
statutory in most Statea There is a <»n.siderable variety of 
other local celebrations, such as Lee’s birthday in some of 
the Southern States, Lincoln’s birthday in some of the 
Norl.hern ones. Lexington Day iti Miis.sachusetts,San Jacinio 
Day in Texas, I’ioneers’ Day in Utah and .so oa The 
marked feature of the list is the tlisrogard of religious 
festivals, except Cliristmas, and the substitution of events 
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in tho history of the Statea Inquiry in industrial centres 
le<l me to theVonclusion that the actual holidays kept by 
factory handd are rarely more than six in the year, and 
often less, 'rtqlonged holidays consisting of several days 
Wgether, anfffeilised for visiting the sea-side or the sountry 
apjHiar to be unknown, except in the case of factories ^ich 
close for a week or a fortnight annually f»r cleaning and 
stock-taking. 

It remitins to consider the btiaring of the number of 
lioui-s worked and the leisure enjoyed upon industrial 
i>(liciency. 

One of the disadvantages which English manufacturera 
are often said to lalxmr under is the longer hours worked 
liy their competitors. I have shown that the hours are 
longer: hut w'c cannot assume that this is a disadvantage. 
It diqxmds upon circumstances. Probably no one will 
seriously deny that hours of work may be too long or too 
short.* 'I hiy may be too long because human nature has 
limits, as the saying go&s; rest and recreation are phy.sio- 
logical needs; the brain cells, which are the motive power 
ol' all action, become exhausted and faculties fail after a 
time, with the result that bad work is produced. They may 
be too .short, because the power present is not fully utilised, 
with the result that insufficient work is produced; in the 
end it would be bad work too, for powers disused atrophy 
and the less people do the less they can do. These are ob¬ 
vious truisms. The difficulty is to determine what is “ too 
much ” and “ too little It depends on circumstances, on 
ihe interaction of many factors, on the nature of the work, 
the demands made upon the worker, and his capacity to 
r(!spond. Eight hours or less of some v ork may be quite 
exhausting, 12 hours of some other work may be easy; 
similarly, one set of men may get through as much in 
3 hours as another set in 12. The arithmetical problems 
of one’s youth depended largely, I remember, on some such 
assumption with regard to the relative capacity of A, B, 
and C. They were individuals, but similar national differ¬ 
ences are commonly recognised and have been embodied in 

' Except those who hold that work is a positive evil and the less there 
of ii the better. 


24 
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vulgar rhymes. One “jolly Englishman” is. said, in his 
own eounti'y, to be worth a varying numberfcS foreigners; 
and Americans have a still more exalted j4iof in their 
capacity to boat all ,,other people in anytlujlfr and every¬ 
thing. . These humorous self-appraisementsSrave a certain 
basis of fact which must be taken into account. The ques¬ 
tion is evidently,complicated; but perhaps .some general prin¬ 
ciple can be laid down. I beg to offer these .suggestions: (1) 
prolongation of work becomes disadvantageous from the 
point at whieh the quality begins to fall off or the speed 
begins to slacken; (2) shortening of work becomes dis¬ 
advantageous from the point at which full powers are left 
unutilised. Expericncfi can alone determine when these 
jKiints are reached. They will evidently vary in different 
tiranches of industry, in different countries and at ililferent 
periods, as the pace of working changes with hiqiroved 
machinery. 

Turning t,<) the lessons of e.Kpeiionce we have strong 
evidence of the advantage of shortening in the gru<lual 
substitution in England of 8 hour for 12 hour shifts, and 
in the tendency, noted above, towards reiluction both in 
Germany and in the United States. This is, to a great 
extent, a voluntary movement on the part of luanufacturei's, 
and if they did not find it advantageous they would not 
follow it. Even in those ca.so.s in which e.mployers have 
been forceil more or less against their will to shorten houm, 
as, for instance, in the ease of railway servants, it has lieen 
found advantageous, and no om; jiroposes to return to the 
old practice of keeping signalmen or engine drivers on duty 
for 20 hours or more. On the other hand we have ex¬ 
amples of the economic advantage of longer hours in the 
success of the eotton mills in the Southern States, working 
66 hours a week, against those in Now England working 
58. On this point 1 quote the following significant passage 
from Mr. Ashton, who represented the Lancashire cotton 
spinners in Mr. Moseley’s jiarty:— 

I was told th(!re was tio ohaiioe wtiatevcr (or any further rodootiou 
o£ woridng liours in the States of Massacliu-setts and Hhode Island till the 
other States came down to their level in working hours, and of this theta 
is no prospect whatever 

Sb, too, at the Trade Union Congress in the autumn 
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of 1005 iic<]]ilfcccnc(! in a resolution in favour,of the 8- 
liour (lay wakjcpressly refused on behalf of the Lancashire 
(!otton workeWon the ground that they (jould not aflbrd to 
shorten houi^fctil they were reduced in other countries. 

The cxporiTOe of the Bradford worsted rnapufaflfcurers 
is in tlu' same direction. They have found that the re(hic- 
tion of one hour a week enforced by the Aftt of 1901 has 
involved a djstiuct lo.sa to them, oquivaUmt to one weelj in 
the y(‘ar or ' nd part of the annual output. 

• The.se items of experience show how difficult it is 
1.0 estimate the advantages and disadvantages of longer 
or shorter hours. That difficulty is increased when one 
country is compared with another. It cannot be assumed 
that because the 8 hour shift has been found advantageous 
in Kngland it would be found e(iually advantageous in 
Uermany. A (luestion here arises which has a very im- 
portant hearing on industrial etfie.ietic}', and this will be 
the best place to deal with it. I rider to the relative energy 
pul. into their work by the workers. This will obviously 
.iH'eet the number of hours which can be worked witli 
advantage. 

Among the suggested causes of American succe.ss none 
has been more prominently alleged than that the factory 
hands work harder and turn out more. The ijuestion was 
one ol those which Mr. Moseley’s trade union party was 
.iskeil to answer. Tabulating the reports of the repre.senta- 
tii'es of the manufacturing industries I get the following:— 

Qcestios. 

l),teH the Ainerhtan workman do more or leas in an hour on an aver¬ 
age than till! lilnglish workman ?' 

Answkrs. 

Blaat-furn ncemcn— N o. 

Iron-founders—iO jirr cent. more. 

AsB.iciatod Iron and Stoel Workers—No. 

lllnginoors—Yea, in quantity, hut ((uality inferior. 

Shijihuilders and Itoilvrniakers—No. 

Shipwrights—No. 

Cutlc's—No. 

Midland Metal Trades— 

' riio question ouglit to rim, “Does *lio workman in America do more 
thiin the workman in hlugland ? “ The form given to it above betrays 
Ignorance of elementary conditions in United States factories. 

24 * 
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Cotton ^pinnera^No. ip 

Weavers—No. Mjk 

Boots and Shoes—Yes. ■■ 

Leather Workers—Yes. 

On the^whole, it will be observed, the fllse unionists do 
not admit that men work harder in America than in Eng¬ 
land ; but there are some exceptions, and perhaps the 
admissions are as much as one has any right to expect in 
the circumstances. It is difficult for the representatives of 
English workmen, who are pei-petually told that they are 
the finest and most industrious workers in the world and 
have nothing to fear from foreign competitors, to admit 
publicly that men work harder elsewhere; and great credit 
is due to those members of the party who have recognised 
tlie fact and had the courage to say so. For I am afraid 
there is no doubt at all that men do work harder in America. 
I agree with Mr. Moseley’s trade unionists so far that the 
famous “ hustling ’’ is more talk than perfoniiance. I had 
the opportunity of closely observing it in operation on one 
occasion, and was considerably enlightened by an attentive 
study of the proceedings. It was in connection with some 
emergency street work and just the sort of occasion to give 
scope for hustling. The tram line was being relaid in Phila¬ 
delphia at the point where the two principal streets cross 
and the work was being done against time at night. A 
force of about 150 Italian navvies was put on the job and 
the foreman was a man of colour. It was curious to see 
white men bossed by a black. He addressed them indi¬ 
vidually and collectively as “ Charlie ”. The overseer was 
also on the spot, directing operations, and both talked a 
great deal. The foreman repeatedly assured the overseer 
that he was going to “ get a big hump on ” directly, and 
both incessantljr exhorted “Charlie” to “get a move on 
there ". Charlie was willing enough for his part, but the 
arrangements were faulty. The men had to fetch materials 
from a little distance and were perpetually in each oUier’s 
way going and coming. They got tlirough the job but in 
a muddled and far from expeditious manner. The “ big 
hump ” never realised itself; it was mere talk. 1 have 
often seen Italian navvies engaged on a similar task in 
London working much more expeditiously without any 
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hnstlinj;; ai^Borkmen in America confided U) nje that the 
al leveed oxpeBBn existed more in ap])earanco than reality. 

Nevorthe^R all this lieing grarihid, I still maintiiin 
that workme^^^ work harder, and very much harder, in 
America ; no^PIvery case, but taken all round, IWs not 
a conclusion derived from a limited observation only, i)ut 
rests on the unanimous evidence of the most unimpeach¬ 
able witnesses, corroborated by observation. American 
factories and workshops swarm with English workmen, 
foremen and managera I have talked with many of them 
ill different trades and different localities, and they all said 
the same thing. The only qualification I met with came 
from the English manager of a fine-spinning cotton mill in 
New England, who said that he could not get so much 
work out of the men in the hot weather as at home ; they 
drooped on account of the heat. Otherwise they all owned 
to working hai'der. The experience of American employers 
with men fresh from England and with men in England is 
.ill to the same effect; the fact is a commonplace. The 
suggestion that English employers have everything to learn 
from America and English workmen nothing, that the latter 
are models of strenuous industry and the former languid 
drones is absurd. I do think that the employers have, or 
had, more to learn, but the men have their lesson too, and 
the prospects of English industry will be poor indeed if 
they do not learn it. The prevailing, though not universal, 
spirit at home is that of getting as much and doing as little 
as jiossible. The superintendent of some large American 
works in the North of England gave me his experience of 
native workmen. “They are not what I expected,” he 
said; “ I find them very ready to ask for an increase of 
wages, but not to prove that they are worth it. . When 
they come and ask me I say, ‘ Show me you axe worth it 
and you shall have it,’ but that is just what they don’t do.” 
In this frame of mind they go to America and start work¬ 
ing ; but after a few months they fall under the spell of 
the prevailing spirit, and lay themselves out to earn all the 
money they can ; they extend themselves and put their 
backs into it, to use a rowing phrase, as they never did 
before. The Yorkshire manager of a carpet mill in Phila¬ 
delphia, which was full of English workmen, illustrated 
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the ili(Vore_nce in these words : “ There is n^ktei'iuf; to be 
as late as possible after the dinner hou^B in the old 
country ; when the horn sounds every ins^KIl push out 
his handle, he is ready in his place befoi^^Bd I have 
fre(pie.itly^ seen them ffatherinj; at the ten minutes 
before the dinner hour was over. The workmen cannot 
explain, thoufjh they admit the difference. I asked a man 
from Kidderminster in the same mill, as he stood at his 
roafiiiff loom, I sai<l: “ You not only have lonfjer hours 
here but you work much harder while you are at it ”, 
“Yes, that is .so,” he answered. “If you were a.sked to 
do half as much at home you would {^o out on strike.” 
He lauj,died and admitted it. “ How is it, then ? ” He 
scratched his head and could not tell. 

I know how it is, but this is not the place to enter into 
that. I am here merely insistinfr on the fact that men do 
work harder in America, and the dif^ession has already led 
mo too far from the thread of my ar^'iiment. I do not say 
this way of workiufj or its causes are entirely admirable 
and to he imitated; but they exist and they have a hearing 
on the (jucstion of hours. My belief is that with such a 
rate of work the longer hours, though advantageous in 
some respects, are disadvantageous in others. As I have 
said in a previous chapter, the great defect in American 
work, if some special products are put aside, is want of 
finish and inferior quality. When, or if, that is overcome, 
American competition will be much more formidable than 
it is now. And that defect is mainly due to the pervading 
hurry. All that employers and employed care for alike is 
the output; they work fast and they work long to get the 
quantity. Mr. G. N. Barnes points out the distinction be¬ 
tween (juantity and quality in his report as a memlier of 
the Maseley party, and I believe his is the true answer to 
the question of working hanler. Now, to work long as 
well as fast is hardly compatible with good finish; and 
it is the fact that .shorter hours prevail in some notable 
establishments which turn out first-class work. It seems 
reasonable to connect the two. If, therefore, English 
manufacturers are handicapped in some brandies of in- 
dui^ry by Uie longer hours in America, I submit that the 
contrary liolds good of other branches. 
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'Pile sa^^irj'uraent is not ciinally apjilicajilo to Ger- 
niany. Tl^^fc)r(i leisurely method of working which pre¬ 
vails there^^fcfss lon^f lurars compatihle with finish and 
(|uality, an^^w not overtask th(! workers. Tims quality 
may he coitSBIifl with (juantity, tliouoli at tliy sactifice of 
leisure for other (wcupations. I liave little doubt, how- 
(■v(a-, that (lerman manufacturers would fiad shorter hours 
economically advanhifriious; they are, in fact, findiiijf them 
so. It is not solely a question of quality or finish. Work 
may lae- in fjenerai if continued too lonjf, as in the twelve- 
hour shift. 'Pirn eiffht-hour .shift has unquestionably proved 
economically advantaf^eous in Enf;laml. 

To sum up, so far as the hours can he treated as a 
separate fach)r without reference to waffes, I should say 
lhal on the whole the shorter hours worked in En};land 
make, for etlieiency and are of advantage provided that the 
time is fully and faithfully utilised by .strenuous applica¬ 
tion. If it is not then they are a handicap on Enelish 
mdnstiy, which stands to be beiibsn on <iuantity by the 
more prolongi'd lalsjur of both competitors. How to secure 
ilijit strenuous jipplication is the problem for this country ; 
Mow to .shorttm hours without loss is the jtrohlem for Ger¬ 
many ; and how to improve (piality without sacrificiiifj 
output is tile jiroblem for America. Eiifrland, I ventiu’c Ui 
tliitik, has here the simphist task of the throe, thoujjh it 
may turn out the most difficult. 

Tli(>, freneral tendency to .sliorteu liours will doubtless 
continue. Ajiart from the efforts of or(fani.sod laliour and 
sympathetic reformers to effect reduction as a thinj; de¬ 
sirable in itself, it will be inevitably hroufrht about by 
eei nomic pr(!ssure, if the principles I have stated are cor¬ 
rect. For mechanical invention constantly increa.sos speed 
of working, which in turn involves more constant and con¬ 
centrated attention, making greater demands on the brain ; 
and as the demands increase the time during which they 
can be fully satisfied without exhaustion diminishes. In 
other words, extent varies inversely with intensity, A re¬ 
duction of hours becomes a condition of efficient work and 
is therefore iiievitahle in many branches of industry. But 
in those in which there is no change of intensity, such 
as ordinary unskilled labour, reduced time may mean 
diminished efficiency. 
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WAGES. 

If it is difficult to make precise comparisons with regard 
to hours it is infinitely more difficult to make them with 
regard to wages. This subject is so complicated as to fill 
the student with despair. There is, first of all, immense 
difficulty in getting accurate information at all. Are you 
to rely on the payers or the paid ? Their accounts rarely 
agree and often differ enormously. The former have the 
■-^iighest payments most in mind, the latter have the lowest 
receipts. “ My men earn up to such and such a figure,” 
says the employer. “ Some of the men are only getting so 
and so,” says the employed. Hence many disputes. IJn- 
doubtedly the employer knows best; he keeps the pay 
rolls, lliese are the best sources of information if they 
are accessible, which is not often the case. The details 
given by the United States Census’ Office’—by far the 
fullest statistical statement yet compiled upon the subject— 
were obtained from the pay rolls and are- of the greatest 
value. But they only represent earnings, not rates of pay¬ 
ment; and there is a vast difference between the two. 

• Earnings are the important matter from the social, rates 
of payment from the economic point of view; the one re¬ 
flects the well-being of the workmen, the other the wages 
cost of production to the manufacturer. Both are sur¬ 
rounded with difficulties. Earninfjs are subject to fluctua¬ 
tions from many accidental conditions, which are lost from 
view in the average. For instance, if the pay rolls of two 
similar establishments engaged in the same trade be ex¬ 
amined, it may be found that the men employed in A 

' 1^’elfth Oensm, " Special lleporta; Kmployont and Wages,’’ 19WI. 
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rocoivc an a\%rage of s(!veral Hhillinga more in ,the week 
tlian Uie men in B; but the real cx])ianation may be, 
not that they are better paid in A, but that in B several old 
bauds ai'e kept on, more from kindness than for business ; 
anil their almost nominal earnings bring down tlje average. 
Then tluire is over-time and short-time. On the piece-werk 
system of payments a series of factors ouglit to be taken 
into account in comparing eamiugs, such as hours worked, 
class of work on order, efficiency of plant, quality of ma- 
liii-ial supplied and other indeterminate conditions. Rates 
of pa 3 rmeut look more precise than earnings, but may bt: 
ei|ually misleading. For instance, one manufacturer may 
])ay a considerably higher rate than another and yet pro¬ 
duce at a lower wages' cost, because the output is larger in 
the same time. Again, it looks a simple matter to compare 
rates in those ti-ades, such as spinning or weaving, which 
have a fixed price list: but the method of computation is 
generally so complicated and varies so widely as to make 
I 'linparison impossible. In short, the money factor canntt 
In- sej)arated from other conditions and taken by itseltr 
No doubt it could if other things were equal; but they 
ne\er are equal. 

Another source of difficulty is that men doing the same 
work in the same coimtry are paid very different wages in 
different parts. In the iJnited States men are paid in some 
States more than twice as much as in others for the same 
work; in Germany I have found 3fia, a week being paid in 
llhino-land and 21& in Saxony for the same work; and in 
England the actual trade-union rate for fitters ranges from 
23.S. to 41s. a week ; and, of course, where different trades 
arc taken, the variations and complications are much greater. 
It seems to me, therefore, most unsatisfactory and mislead¬ 
ing to lump them all together and produce a fictitious person 
called the “ average workmam The objection to this 
method of comparison is heightened by the false air of 
precision assumed by the result It satisfies the craving 
lor a .simple summary statement, as I have said in the last 
chapter ; but it may be very far from representing t''e 
truth. The best way of stating the facts for purposes of 
international comparison would be to take a number of the 
leading competing industries and give the range of weekly 
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wa^es pajd in tl\c representative centres f(fr oacli trade. 
Sufficient d<U(i arc not available for doirif; this in a fairly 
complete way ; but there are some, and wo must do the f>est 
with them. But I* will first endeavour to satisfy the de¬ 
sire for a .sjnninary stahnnent, not by creatinj; an imaginary 
avarage workman, but by taking the wage paid to the 
unskilled day labourer, who occupies the same jwsition in 
every country. This has been suggested to me by both 
employers and om|)loyed as the best measure of summary 
cf)m{)jiri.son. Acooixlingly, I made inquiries in every in¬ 
dustrial centre, visited, with the following result: — 

Daily Wage of Usskillkd Day Labooubb, Wistku ok 1'.K)2-03. 

Englttiu!. (icriiiany. U.S.A. 

3a. k> 1 b. 2a. 6d. to Ss. 3s. to 7s. 

It is to lie note,d, in the first place, that at the time, these 
figures were obtained England and Germany wore suffering 
from severe depre.ssion, causing an excess of siijiply ovet 
demand in lalmur, whereas the United States labour marker 
was in the flood-tide of ))rosperity. If the German figures 
are thought too high, I would observe that they have 
official authority. The current rate of wages paid to the 
ordinary day laliourer in each locality has to be officially 
declared as the Ijasis of asse.ssment for the State Sick 
Insurance; and the Ministry of the Interior periodically 
publishes a return giving any changes that may occur. It 
is true that a much lower rate than that I have given— 
down to la 2d. a day—is current in some localities; but 
that holds good of the other countries also. I am only 
dealing with manufacturing centres, and the localities 
included for comparison are as nearly as piAssiblo similar 
and comparable. Indeed, I should say that 3a is less ex¬ 
ceptional in urban industrial Germany than 4s. in England 
and 7a in the United States. I only met with one instance 
of each, namely, at Newcastle-on-Tyne and at Pittsburg re¬ 
spectively. The wage most frequently paid in the class of 
towns with which I am dealing was 3a 6d. in England and 
5a in America; and I think these may be fairly taken as 
averages. If the corresponding Gorman average be taken 
as 2a 9d.—and it should not be less—we get the following 
ratios;— 
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Rit^l irul. Oerinaiiy, T.S.A. 

1()() 7H-C 112*8 

ThoHp, figures arc curiously near the only ones I have 
which give a coin})leto and accurate’ coiiijiarison of the 
wage rate for a particular industry in all tluyo cdlintrios, 
'I'hey wore furnished to me by Sir dohn Brunner and*they 
ro|iresent the ratio of wages in the alkalf inanutacturing 
industry. .They are as follows:— 

Kuplaiul. litTiiiaiiy. U.S.A. 

100 78 135 

For Gennany, it will he observed, the figure is almost 
idiuiticiil with mine. This confirms mo in my helhd' that 
mine is not far from the mark, for the alkali works are not 
situated in that indastrial district where the highest wagtis 
arc paid. The ratio for the United Stahis is somewhat 
lower than mine, but the diHerence is not very great and 
call be accounted for in several ways. At any rate the two 
•u'e near enough to corrolxirate each other in a striking 
di gree, when it is remembered that conipari.sona of this 
Kind must be reail broadly with a liberal margin. I doubt 
II' it is ])ossible to get a summary statement much nearer 
to the truth, and 1 am satislii'd that the ratios given above 
l■|■)ll■esent the actual stjitc of things far more accurately 
lhan those given in the Blue-book issued by the British 
Hoard of Trade, in 1903.' The latter were compiled from 
a number of fiuotations derived from ditlerent sources be- 
(ween ISffS and 1902, and have reference to fifteen skilled 
tiades. They are as follows :— 

KnS-iii. 

Capital oiiioK . . . 100 57 17!) 

Other cities aud towns . 100 03 193 

'I'he fij^ureH for the Unittid Staten are tt>o high an<l those 
lor (icrinany too low. The fifteon skilled trades include 
the building and furnishing trades which have no bearing 
on international competition, and they exclude all the tex¬ 
tile industries. But taking the manufactuiing meta) trades 

‘ Cd. 1761. Momomnda, Statistical Tables and Charts, prepared in 
the board of Trade with reference to various mattors bearing on British 
aud Foreign Trade aud Industrial Conditions, 1908. 
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that are given I find the I'ollowing “average of rates of 
wag<!s current ” in provincial towns in Uermany : Turners, 
20b.; fitters, 20s. ; smiths, 21& 7d.; pattern makers, 21s.; 
brass moulders, 19s. Tld. I cannot accept those figures as 
an ave^age„for I have not found men receiving so little in 
any manufacturing town, and in the principal engineering 
centres workman belonging to the trades cited were gener¬ 
ally in receipt of from 27s. to 36s. a week. If, tlie Board 
of Trade figures for Germany were given as the minimum 
they would be nearer the mark, 'fhose for the United 
States appear to be similarly too high. I compare them 
with the statement of Mr. G. N. Barnes, secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. . He is a good 
authority because his society has branches in America, 
and his report, as a member of Mr. Moseley’s party, is 
conspicuous for acute observation and unbiased judgment. 
“ The base rate of wages in America,” he says, “ as com¬ 
pared with Great Britain is, I should say, about 35 to 45 
per cent, higher for operative engineers.” This, it may be 
observed, is in entire agreement with my own and Sir John 
Brunner’s ratios given above. Mr. Banies adds, however, 
that the maximum wage paid in America probably runs 
up to 70 per cent, higher than in Great Britain. Now the 
average excess of American over English rates given in 
the Blue-book for the engineering trades is as follows :— 


TumetB 
Fitters . 
Smiths 

Pattern-makers 

Brass-moulders 


Capital 
86 p.c. 
, . 64 p.c. 

64 p.c. 
. . 79 p.o. 

. 108 p.o. 


All other Towns. 
51 p.o. 

51 p.c. 

108 p.c. 

86 p.c. 

84 p.o. 


The discrepancies between these figures and Mr. Barnes’s 
estimate are too great to be explained away; and the 
capricious and unintelligible variations shown in the table— 
compare, for instance, the position of the fitters and smiths 
—suggest that they are baf.ed on inadequate data and 
untrustworthy. 

A more recent comparison is contained in the volume 
prepared by the Bureau of Laliour in Washington for the 
exhibition at St. Louis in 1904.* Details of wages are given 

^ of tfie limmu of Ijabour^ No. 54, September, 1904. 
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for thirteen occupations in difi'erent countries from 1890 to 
1903, and a summary comparison is made for the year 
1903. Several of the occupations belong to the building 
trades; but four are valid for my purpose, thus:— 


Blacksmiths 

England. 

. 100 

Germany. , 
71 

, u.sIa. 

169 .. 

Boilermakers 

. 300 

OS, 

165 

Machinists . 

. . 100 

78 

161 

General labourers 

. 100 

78 

164 


These figures come very much nearer my own and Sir 
John Brunner’s standard than those of the English Blue- 
book cited above. The relative positions assigned to Eng¬ 
land and Germany in two of the occupations is identical, 
and in the other two it does not difier widely. 'J'he dis¬ 
crepancy is greater in regard to the United States, but still 
much less than in the estimate previously quoted. 

The figures hitherto cited have to do with wages based 
on time rates. 1 had some hopes in lieginning this inquiry 
of being able to get schedules of rates in difi'erent classes 
of piece-work, which would enable one to make an exact 
eomparison ; but I have been wofully disappointed. Price 
lists are made up so differently in different countries and 
are conditioned by so many subsidiary factors that no such 
comparison is possible. A comparative estimate of earnings, 
however, can be formed in certain occupations. The most 
accurate figures I have arc for cotton weavers. 

Cotton Weavers .—The average earnings of weavers 
(male and female) in Bolton and Blackburn are 238. a week ; 
at Miinchen Gladbach they arc 21’68.; at Lowell 28s. There 
are cotton towns in the United States where the wages are 
higher than at LoweU, but also ones where they are lower. 
The United States Census' gives the following “ me<lium 
earnings ”:— 

Cotton Wravebs U.S.A. 

Medium Weekly Earning^. 



Mains. 

Feinalet). 

North'Eastem States . 

. 368. 

SOs. 

Middle States 

. . 32b. 

24a. 

Southern States . 

. 18a. 

148. 

All sections 

. . 30b. 

2Cs. 


1 “ Special Keports: Employees aud Wages," 1908. 
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This gives a rough mean of 28s. for all weavers, which 
happens to W exactly the same as the figure 1 ohtiiined from 
an excellent authority in T.owell. Ileiiuced to percentage,s 
they stand as follow.s:— 

* England. (rtrmany. Cniti-d Stati"-. 

■ * 100 as 121 

The figure for Germany is prohahly t.oo high for an 
average, as there are other centres where wages' are lower, 
and none, I lajlievo, in which they are higher. But when 
allowance has heen made for this, it will he seen that in 
this standard industry the difference hetweeu the thr(;e 
countries is not very great. The mean hours in which 
these wages were earned were 55 in England, from 58 to 
60 in Germany, an<l from 60 to 61 in America. 

Woollen. Weavers .—In England the weaving is chiefly 
done hy women, and therefore I will take them. 'I'he 
figures] have are these : average weekly earnings in Eng¬ 
land, 18s., in Germany, 14,s., in U.S.A., This gives the 
following jiercentages :—- 

Kiiglaiul. (Jirmany. IJ.S.A. 

100 77 177 

The hours worked in this case were 54 in England and 
Germany (namely, short time), and from 58 to 59 in Amer¬ 
ica. If male weavere are taken the result is iliflerent, for 
it is a curious fact that in America fennde weavers earn 
nearly as much as male (the median weekly eaniings, ac¬ 
cording to the census, arc 32s. for women and 34a. for 
men), whereas both in England and Gei'uiany the men 
earn considerably more. The projHjrtional figures for male 
weaveis are 

Kiigland. li.S.A. 

100 80 ■ i:i5 

This result coiresponds very closely with the estimates 
with which we started. I might give some more figures 
to much the same effect, but I do not think it would serve 
any good pimpose. I depn«!ate any pretence to exactness 
on the point. The more the subject of wages is studied 
the n(ui'e intricate it appears to bt!, and the greater the 
difficulty of making exact statements. If details were 
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available for other conntricK oh full and authoritative as 
those for the United States, a fairly precise e(fnipariBon 
mijjht l>e jxwsible ; but without them it is better not to 
pretend to a fictitious precision, anil ta rest content with 
some roufrh fjeneralisation The one I sujrjfest for a sort of 
workiiif; comparison to bear in mind as approximately tj^e 
but subject to many ipialitications and excajitions, is that 
ill (Jeriiiaiiy wajjes in manufacturing industries are aliout 
Jtlis, in AnnS-ica about iths, of the Eiifflish standard. *ln 
other words, they are in America nearly twice as high as 
in (Jerinany, and nearly half as high again as in England. 

So far as workmen are concerned, such a comparison 
]io.s.ses.ses no significance apart from the purchasing power 
of money and the cost of living, which is discussed later 
on. So far as em[)loyers are concerned, diff'erences in the 
|iriee of labour must fie read in relation to a numlHsr of 
other factors, .some of which cannot be measui’eil or counted. 
The economics of wages are, indeed, even more intricate 
and indeterminate than the facts. A very instructive com¬ 
parison, kindly furnished by Sir John Jh-unner, will show 
tile extreme difliculty of formulating a conclusion. 'Die 
relative rate of wages paid in the alkali industry, as I have 
alriaidy stated, is : England, 100, Germany, 78, IT.S.A,, 135 ; 
but that does not represent tlie labour cost of a given 
i|u.iidity of outjiut, because the numlier of men re(|uired 
te produce it also varie.s. 'I’he comparative number of men 
employed for eipial output is 110 in America and 131 in 
Germany for 100 in England. 'I’hus we get the following 
re.mlt: — 



Mfii. 

Wages. 

(’ost IVr Toil. 

Kugland 

. 100 

100 

100 

(lennaiiy . 

IHl 

7H 

102 

n S.A. 

no 

185 

14K 


Tlvis is most interesting. I a.sktMl Sir John Brunner 
i' the difference in the numlier of men required is due 
I" superior capacity or to some other condition, and he 
replied: “The ditfer ence in the output per man is very 
liiigely ijut, not entirely duo to a did'erence in capability. 
I'o a small extent it is duo to laliour-saving machinery.’ 
Here we have an English manufacturer enjoying an advan¬ 
tage of nearly 50 per cent, in wages cost of output over his 
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Aiiiftrican competitor, due in part to lower wages, in jjart tc 
the superior capacity of the men and in part to superioi 
machinery. His advantage over his German competitor 
though much greeter in reganl to the men, is reducei 
almost to vanishing point by the lower wages paid by tht 
latter. One of the most interesting features of the com¬ 
parison is tha* the English works have the eight-hour am 
the others the twelve-hour shift. 

I think it will be generally admitted from a considera 
tion of this case that the philosophy, if I may use the term 
of hours and wages, or their economic bearing, is a mosi 
intricate problem. If other cases were taken it would ap 
pear still more intricate. It would be a great mistake t( 
generalise from a single experience and say, for instance 
that shorter hours and lower wages both confer an econo¬ 
mic advantage. With the first I have dealt in thepreviou! 
chapter. The alkali case illustrates what 1 said about tlu 
disadvantages of longer hours, particularly in relation t( 
the twelve-hour shift. One is clearly entitled to di'aw that 
inference from the fact that, in spite of the higher pay, if 
takes eleven men in America to do the work of ten ir 
England. They doubtless flag. That it takes two more ir 
Germany is probably explained by their more leisurelj 
method of working. So far as hours are concerned, there 
fore, the lesson to be drawn is in accordance with the prin¬ 
ciples already laid down and of general application. Bui 
the same cannot be concluded with regard to wages, 
Granted that in this case the German manufacturer is 
helped by low wages and the American handicapped bj 
high ones, it is not permissible to draw the general con¬ 
clusion that lower wages are always a help and higher onef 
a handicap. 

Once more we arc driven to the Aristotelian mean. There 
is excess and deficiency of wages, as of hours. I know thaf 
some economists are ready to prove that in the end wage? 
are entirely regulated by the law of supply and demand, 
like the price of other things. In the end, perhaps, thejy 
are, but it is one of those ends that never come, which is 
another way of saying that within the law there is a margin 
—a considerable margin—for variation which is determined 
by other factors. Far be it from me to cavil at anything 
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so vorioriible anil iin|x)sin}; as the law of supjjly and de¬ 
ni.ind or to deny that it applies to lahonr as to other cora- 
niodities. Broadly speaking, the price of lalKiur rises when 
and where demand exceeds supply and’falls under opposite 
conditions; but the. actual level is often detgrmified by 
other factors. Apart from that, however, and within* the 
operation of the law, a fallacy is often concofded by external 
appearances or by words. Labour may be plentiful,and 
cheap, but it may be bad economy to buy it cheap For 
what an employer wants is not labour but the result of 
lalxmr, and if he buys too cheap he will not get it; just as a 
man who buys a coat may buy too cheap. What he wants 
is not a coat, but warmth or the result of a coat, and if he 
hays too cheap he does not get it. Cheap lalxmr may Ixi 
dear through want of capacity or of will. The former is 
generally recognised, but the latter is often overlooked. 
Wages are the incentive to work, and must be adequate to 
produce it. This is the real meaning of the “ living wage”. 
Men may be forced by their necessities, in accordance with 
the law of supply and demand, to work for wages Imlow a 
standard which they consider acceptable and call a living 
wage. Some term this the “ higgling of the market,” and 
uphold it as based on economic principles; others call it 
“ sweating,” and denounce it as oppused to human principles. 
There is a great deal in a name—a great deal of prejudice, 
hlindne.ss and confusion of mind. The economic and the 
human principles are really the same, tecause economics 
deal with human beings, which economists often forget. 
Lihour so purchatled is apjrarently cheap, but being un¬ 
willing it is really dear and false economy. 

Adequate wage.s are a good investment not only for the 
enqiloyor, but for the country. They increase national 
strength. Let me give an instance. 

When one of the transports was leaving the Albert 
Bock on the Thames, in the early stages of the South Afri¬ 
can war, an elderly docker, who had been working on her 
and stood by mo as we watched her pass into the river amid 
cheei-s for the troops who crowded her deck, said to n i; 
'■ We’ve got to see this thing through, and, dammy, I’d go 
raysell sooner than this old country should get knocked. 
If we don’t see it through every foreigner will spit in our 
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Faces, and^,we don’t want this country to he {Governed 
by foreijpiers. It is a good country, where a man can 
earn a fair day’s wage,” Now that is the spirit whicli 
pulled us through the war and it never wavered or faltered 
for a ihoniij'nt among the mass of the people from one end 
of the country to the other. It had nothing whatever to 
do with politics. The people took no intere.st in the matter 
until Mr. Krugei-’s ultimatum and then they saw instan¬ 
taneously that if we did not “ see it through ” every foreigner 
would “spit in our faces”. And they were content enough 
with the country to find it worth fighting for, down to the 
very lowest class of labour, to which my friend belonged. 
It was willing service that they gave and therefore good 
value for the money. 

What applies indirectly to the country applies directly 
to industrial concerns. Wages, 1 repeat, are the incentive 
to work, and if the work is to be adequate the incentive 
must be ade(iuate. Employers often fail to realise this. 
The complaint of the men is well founded. A manu¬ 
facturer, hard pressed by competition, seeks to reduce cost 
of production, and the item which lies readiest to his hand 
is tlie wages bill. He cuts it down or trios to cut it down. 
The .step may be unavoidable; it sometimes is; but often 
it is not, as the result of some of the greatest strikes has 
shown. It is truer economy to make it the last instead of 
the first thing to touch. A German textile manufacturer 
recently worked the thing out for me in figures. I did not 
put it to him in that way, but I asked for some information 
which led him to make a minute analysis of the cost of 
production in his business. ’Tlie result surprised him, and 
he told me tlmt manufacturers in the same branch of in¬ 
dustry have only the vaguest idea of the relative impor¬ 
tance of the many items that make up the cost of production. 
It is a complicated and laborious task to work them out 
in exact detail, and he had never attempted it before. He 
found that a 10 jxir cent, reduction of wages was only 
equivalent to one farthing a yard, or 1 per cent, in the 
price of the finished product. 'The conclusion he drew was 
that wages were the last thing they ought to touch in at¬ 
tempting to reduce coat. I ' 

I submit, then, that wages may be too low—economically 
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too low, I mean, because humanly too low. But they may 
also be too hiffh, economically an<l humanly. ‘They are 
obviously too high in the American alkali industry, cited 
above, and in some other American, industries. Ship¬ 
building is a conspicuous example. American shipbuilders 
cannot compete mainly because of the excesslive cos^ of 
labour. Mr. D. C. Cummings, of the Iron ajid Steel Ship¬ 
builders and Boiler Makers’ Society (British Trade Union), 
states that the average wages of time workers in Amei^can 
yards ar(! 75 to 100 per cent, higher than in British yards,’ 
which contrasts remarkably with the 35 to 45 per cent, of 
Mr. Banies in the clo.sely allied engineering trades. I do 
not know why labour should be so disproportionately dear 
in American shipbuilding; perhaps it is because most of the 
work is of a highly skilled character and the supply of 
competent immigrant workmen is loss than in other trades 
beciinse they have plenty of work at home. There is, 
however, no doubt about the economic disadvantage which 
is entailed in this case. Another instance is atibrded by 
llie cotton mills of Massachusetts. The great strike at 
I'all River in 1904, described as “the greatest disturbance 
which the textile industry of America has ever known,” 
was due to the ncceasity of reducing wages. The employers 
contended that they had for a long time made no profits, 
or were actually working at a loss, and they proved the 
c.i..se from their books. It was proved still more con¬ 
clusively, to my mind, by the result; for after holding 
out for six months the men accepted a large reduction. 

In saying that wages may be too high humanly I refer 
to the moral effect on workmen, who may get spoilt and 
become lazy. I draw an illustration from the same field as 
that used to illustrate the advantage of adequate wages. 
\N'h(!u the despatch of troops and guns to South Africa was 
being carried on at high pressure, a number of dock lab¬ 
ourers at the Albert Dock, who were being paid two shillings 
an hour for merely sweeping, refused to work any longer 
one evening on the ground that it was raining or too cold, 
I forget whicli. I witnessed this incident myself,' or I 
sliould have some difficulty in believing it. But “ spoiling’' 

* Report of the Moseley Oommiaaion, ■ ■ ' ' 

25* 
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is a familiar process of daily occurrence ami workmen are 
no more ekempt from it than any other class. It is seldom 
taken into account in their case because they are not sup¬ 
posed to reach tliat level of financial surplus at which 
spoilipo begins. In the main that, no doubt, is so; and 
the point‘at which industrial efficiency is impaired by 
faifure of incentive occurs more often through deficiency 
than through excess of gains. But the latter does (Xicur. 
Welsh miners, who only care to work three or' four days a 
week, because they earn in that time as much as they want, 
are an instance. Playing two or three days a week in 
addition to Sunday may be defended on other grounds; 
but I am concerned with industrial efficiency, and it cannot 
be denied that a man who works six days a week is industri¬ 
ally more efficient than one who works four days, provided 
that the rest is not needed to recruit exhaustion; and no 
one pretends that it ia Similarly, men working on a 
minimum time-rate, who refuse to increase their pace, when 
they could easily do so, in order to earn a higher wage, are 
less industrially efficient than tho.se who increase it. The 
incentive fails with them, and they are clearly overpaid, 
from the point of view of effieiency, for if they were not, 
the incentive to exertion provided by the chance of earning 
more would operate. 

Wages, then, may be too high or too low. The standard 
constituting the mean between excess and deficiency is 
evidently not determined by some universally operating 
ceonomic law. except in that end that never comes; for if 
it were the mean would always be reached, whereas we 
know that the actual conditions diverge frcciuently and 
extensively on one side or the other. Doubtless many 
factors are concerned and among them not the least im¬ 
portant is the character and temperament of the workmen. 
The standard will obviously vary with dittbrent individuals 
and difi'eront races as well as with different external con¬ 
ditions. The more active and ambitious a man is the 
higher the incentive that he needs and can bear. This 
bringt ns to the question of the mo<le of payment or of re¬ 
muneration, which is not less important than the amount. 

It follows from what has Ijeen said that differentiation 
is necessary for .securing efficiency. There must be some 
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means of adjusting tlie incentive to the individjial. If a 
number of men differing in capacity are all paid at the 
■same rate some will certainly be underpaid and others 
probably overpaid. I have no doubt at’ali that man^ men 
in England are underpaid. By underpaid I meiwi that the 
incentive is inadequate to get from them the be.st of wWch 
they are capable. There is nothing Hor<lid* in thig. No 
man woi'ks-ror does anything else for that matter—wjth- 
out an incentive; and I am not at all sure that money, up 
U) a certain point, is not just as “ high ” an incentive as 
dui,y, self-respect or pride in work; indeed it is identical 
witb duty and self-respect, for a man’s fii-st duty in this 
world, be the next what it may, is to earn his own living. 
And even those who take a pride in doing good work for its 
own sake are helped and stimulated by the recognition im- 
)ilied in higher pecuniary rewards. It is, therefore, no re- 
Heci.ion on any workmen to say that they would work better 
if Ibey were ladter pai<l. And many workmen in England 
■ lie in that position. I should not venture to be so positive 
.about it if I had not good warrant for the opinion from the 
quarter wlnwe it woubl be least expected. In the ship in 
wbicb I Cfime over from America there happened to be five 
English manufacturers, who had been in America partly on 
business and partly for tin- pur])Ose of studying industrial 
Conditions like myself. I’hey represented iron and steel, 
small arms, cotton, wool, and, I believe, machinery. I am 
not ([uite .sure about the last, but at any rate they included 
seva-ral great industries. One of them hail large interests 
in cotton-seed oil milis in the States. They were good 
enough to invite me to a conference on the subject of 
English and American industrial methods; and we discussed 
it for a couple of hours. Among other things I askeil this 
quesl ion, “ How are you to get more work out of the men 
at home ? ” and the answer came prompt, “ Pay them 
better ”. 

This unequivocal answer entirely agreed with what I 
'ounit frcm English workmen in America, with whom I 
bad many conversations in diH'erent places and varioue 
industries. They fully admitted putting more energy into 
their work than at home, but were somewhat puzzled to 
explain it. When closely questioned, however, they always 
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came back to the earniiigH and one man put his tingei' very 
neatly on the central point. Ho admitted that tlie higher 
oxMt of living swallowed up the greater part ©r the whole 
of the difference; but,” he said, “ they like handling the 
money «That is according to human nature and a true 
diagnosis. 

But to a^ply the lever with advantage it must be 
properly adjusted. If wages are to secure,or increase 
efficiency they must be earned. Here lies the difficulty 
which is at the bottom of nine-tenths of the labour troubles. 
Wage-takers are always read 3 f to handle more money, but 
they are not always ready to earn it, particularly in Eng¬ 
land. The criticism of his English workmen, made by 
an American manager and quoted in the la.st chapter, 
will bear repeating: “ They are always coming and ask¬ 
ing for an advance of wages, but they are not so ready 
to cam it. I say to them ‘ Prove to me that you are 
worth it and you shall have it,’ but that is what they won’t 
do.” On the other hand wage-payers are always ready to 
get more re.sutt from the workers, but not so willing to pay 
for it. Hence a perpetual struggle. It is bad economj’, 
whereby the strength of both parties is wasted, 'riic ideal 
condition, economically, would be an automatic mechanism 
which would exactly adjust the incentive to the individual 
or the wages to the work, thereby eliciting the heat of 
which each is capable. This would be equally advantageous 
to the wage-taker and the wage-giver and to the com¬ 
munity to which Iwth belong, because there would he no 
waste. Its perfect realisation in industry is no more prac¬ 
ticable than any other sort of perfection, hut some inetlusls 
of remuneration come nearer to it than others, and their 
comparative Isjaringon efficiency can be gauged acctjrdingly. 

It is obvious that of all methods the furthest removed 
from the ideal is that of time wages at a uniform rate. It 
pre-supposes an equality which has no existence, and it is 
therefore based on a false principle. The more skilUsl the 
work the more false the principle. That becomes clear if the 
most highly skilled occupations, which are those requiring 
the greatest mental effort or the rarest natural gifts, are 
conoidered. In the,se the reward transcends pt^cuniary 
remuneration altogetlier and cannot be measured at aU; it 
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is ])uri'ly ]K!rsonal. When |K)wer and fame-, the approbation, 
the confidence or the love of one's hdlows, the Satisfaction 
of conscience and the sense of duty are amonj,' the eaminffs, 
(he veiy iilea of eipiality is out of the question; it becomes 
iiidbinkable. The individual diversity thus plaUily re- 
N'ealed in the hifjher oceujmtions and their rewards extends 
in some measure throufiliout the scab!, but.becomes less as 
we descend into the rej^ions of manual labour until wo 
reach tlx; Idwest strata of unskilled work. Here there is 
li^ast room for variation in the value of services rendered, 
and tluTcfore least waste of potential energy tlirough 
failure to elicit it by varying incentives. In the moat 
unskilled labour the value to the community of one man who 
can do the work at all is most nearly the same as that of 
anolher, and a uniform scale of payment by time is there¬ 
fore least uneconomical. In proportion to the departure 
from that standard it becomed more and more uneconomical. 
To condemn any men to it who might be subject to another 
system is to mark them with the brand of inefficiency. 
Tb(! minimum time wage is itself a sort of tacit and un- 
eonsciouB protest against a uniform rate, for a minimum 
implies j)Ossible variations which are not to sink bedow but 
may rise above. In sliort, time-work shotdd be avoide<l 
whmiover possible, unless it be adjusted to individual 
ciqiacity in the manner presently explained. 

Piece-work, on the other hand, is as obviously based on 
the sound economical principle that workers should be paid 
according to the value of their work. There is and can be 
no valid objection to the principle as such, but in practice 
it is less satisfactory. The invincible dislike of piece¬ 
work often shown by workers is not without justification. 
They complain that when a man increa.ses his output by 
Working harder, the employer cuts down the price and 
reaps the .benefit; and it cannot be denied that this has 
often been done. Such conduct strikes a fatal blow at 
efficiency; it falsifies the whole principle of piece-work, 
destroys the capable worker’s incentive and takes the heart 
out of him. Sometimes a trade union fixes a maximum 
day’s work in order to avoid inviting a cut, and it is 
quite justified in doing so. One remedy is a standard 
price-list fixed by mutual arrangement and only modified 
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by mutual couseiit. This {'ouerally presupposes (rnffaiiisa- 
tion, and 'the difiiculty or impossibility of securing it 
without, is a very strong economic argument for trade 
unions. A second ground for objecting to piece-work, is 
that, evisn with a fixed price-list, bad material or machinery 
may rendeF it illusory in practice. Other grouinls are 
less justitiable., One is sheer laziness. The shirker, who 
habitually iloes as little as possible, is at a disailvantage 
wheR earnings depend on work done. He prbfers time¬ 
work, which ho can reduce to time-waste, as far as sujk.0'- 
vision will allow him. The building trades offer the most 
conspicuous example of this kind of inefficiency, and it is 
noteworthy tliat labour disputes are far more freipient in 
them than in any other branch of industry. A theoretical 
obj<!Ctiou to piece-work derived from vague socialistic 
notions of equality, looks better, but is really based on the 
same motive. It professes the aim of preventing com|)p- 
tition and jealousy between workers, but this is the same 
thing as depriving the more capable and industrious of their 
((ualities and bringing all down to the level of the least 
capable or industrious. That is not only falst; economy, 
but tyramiy and injustice. It is idle to put forward such 
objections to piece-work in the face of its satisfactory work¬ 
ing in innumerable flourishing trade.s. The industrial value 
of the piece-work method of payment is, I think, clearly 
shown by the fact that it obtains in those branches of in- 
ilustry in which England retains her superiority, whereas 
time-work is more common in tho.se wherein she has been 
caught up and surpassed. Two prominent instances will 
suffice to illustrate the point, and they are the two greatest 
of indu.stries—cotton and engineering. I do not suggest 
that labour efficiency is the only factor, but no one can 
deny that it is one of the most important; and I do suggest 
that where the wage incentive has lioen of such a character 
as to stimulate the workers to do their best, there the lead 
which England gained long ago has been maintained, not 
unimpaired, but still maintained; whereas, under the 
ordinary time-work system, which does not provide tliat 
incentive, but discourages effort, the once still greater load 
has iKsen entirely lost. 

Tlie inference is strengthened by the re.sults of intentnve 
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|)ieco-work wlierciti the stimulus of ordinary pieje-work is 
increased by additional rewards. It takes different forms, 
hut generally consists in paying each worker a higher price 
lor each piece or job in proportion to tlie rapidity and 
tpiality of his workmanship. This automaticajly Adjusts 
the incentive to the individual who has before him^the 
choice of earning mort; or less according tc> capacity and 
iniiustry. It is undoubtedly a most effective method of 
paymenl.; it encourages workeis to do their best, remun¬ 
erates them directly for extra effort, pays the employer 
and henelits the wliole CA)ncern on wliich both depend. 
The employer is able to ])ay higher wages for quicker 
work, because he gets a lai-ger output for the same machine 
Cost He divides with th<‘ worker the advantage accruing 
I'rom the ilifference. 

A striking illustration of the succe-ssful application of 
the method is furnislied by the cottjn tiude. Gldham is 
by far the greatest cotton-spinning centre in the world, 
and its prosperity in ixsient years is generally attributed to 
(he adoption of a sjieed list in 1876. Payment is by re.sult, 
ealeiilated from a certain standard of speed, namely, 3 
ilraws in 50 seconds; for tiach second less so mucli is a<l<ied 
to the earnings, being one-half the advantage of the ditfer- 
ence arising from the increased speed. At Holton the ]n'ice- 
lisl. is calculated in a diderent way, but the same principle 
enters into it. I have said befon! that no workers in the 
world surpass the Lfincasliire operative spinners in skill and 
industry ; no other spinnera can compare with them. It is 
impossible to doubt that the incentive offered by the metlioil 
o! j^yment is largely resiwiisible for their extraordinary 
'•tliciency and consecpiently for the retention of superiority 
in this groat industry. It is responsible for another thing, 
and that is smooth working and the avoidance of disputes. 
With this example before us it is idle to talk, on the one 
hand, of piece-work as essentially bad for the workers, or, 
on the other, of trade unions as bad for industry, for the 
Lancashire cotton spinners are the meet highly organised 
of all workers. 

Piece-work is not applicable to all trades; that is to 
say, it is not conveniimt to calculate wages on that basis, 
though of coui'se in all cases the thing paid for is the re- 
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suit, not the time on it, ainl in tiim>-wages somi 

e.s(,iniate oV the piece \uluc ol' time is implied if not Con 
Mciously realised. When macliinery is running the rati 
hctwocii time and i-esiilt i.s generally regular enough ti 
poimit' of its being rcdiiocd to a forniiila by » carefe 
analysis of the operations. If fbi.s be <lone e.ich can bt 
expj’e.ssed in Urins of the other, and then ibe inten.sive oi 
ditt’ereutial rate can lie a])plicd to time-work jii.'jt as well as 
to piece-work. Tim two are interchangeable. In the Old¬ 
ham spinning mills the output is oab uJaled froiti the time 
and the ditferontial rate is as,ses.s(vl b^ extra speisi, so that 
actually time wagms are paid for ]iiece-work. It is possible 
to reverse the process awl pay piece wages for tim(‘-work. 
This is, in effect, what is done under the ja-emium or 
premium bonus plan, which is now largely adopted in 
engineorizig’ and macliinery works. The men iire nonnall,)' 
paid so much by the day or week, that is to say, they 
are on time-wiwk, and in England, at loiist, they have a 
stanilarJ week’s wage. 'Ibis implies a certain output. All 
that lias to be done to apply the intensive prineijile is to fix 
the ndation between time and output more jireeisoly and to 
offer additional pay for cni-tailinent of tlie standard time 
reijuireil for a given result. The prineijile is exactly the 
saiiK! wliether thi! measure ho the piece or the time; in the 
one case the premium is paiil for more output in a given 
time, in the other for less time expended on a given piece. 
The difference lies merely in the method of calculation, 
which depends on tlio nature of the work. 

Tliese several modes of payment, however, do not ex¬ 
haust the question of remuneration, and it is necessary 
to consider what is commonly calleil " jirofit-sharing ”. 

The tenn is generally applied to the distribution among 
wage-eai-ners of part of the net profits of an undertaking, 
but this use conceals an economic fallacy. The conception 
of “ net profits ” is tound up with the old fallacious view 
that the remuneration of labour is on the same footing as 
the cost of raw material, power and plant—a fixed charge 
in the cost of proiluction, whicli is to be kept as low as 
possible. It is fallacious, because it ignores the human 
eleyient, and in pi-aetice it has long been abandoned. All 
changes, up or down, in rates of wages, made on the gi'ound 
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of the state of trade, whether by sliditiff scales jer concilia¬ 
tion boards or simple .demand on either side, rest on the 
principle of profit-sharinfr. So does a general bonus on the 
output. 

The truth is that evei-y productive concenj, cafried on 
by more than a single individual, is, in fact, a co-o|xfra- 
tion or co-partnership; the several persons combine to 
])roduce a pertain result. Before the rise of the “ factory 
system ” it was not so. A manufacturer gave out materials 
to various individuals who worked on them at home and 
sold the re-sult to him; their relations were purely com¬ 
mercial and individual; there was no more common interest 
than in any other buying and selling transaction. In modern 
manufacturing a varying and often a very large number 
of persons are engaged together on a common object. The 
“ factory system,” so far from being the enemy of collective 
inchistrial action, is, in truth, its roalisatioa When that 
fact is generally recogjiised we shall be on the road to a 
just and therefore stable adjustment of industrial relations. 
And we are coming to it, of which profit-sharing is a sign 
In practice, when properly carried out as it has been in a 
nnndMir of Cases, it merges automatically into co-partnei‘- 
shiji; there is no fundamental distinction between the two, 
only one of degree. 

At present, however, the meaning and function of profit- 
sharing is often imjierfectly or erroneously undei'stood. It 
is considered as an alternative to wages, or an act of 
benevolence, or a means of reconciling the recipients with 
otherwise un.satisfaetory conditions. The existence of the 
last view among employers is the cause and justification of 
the lialf-instinctive but determined dislike and suspicion of 
proHt-.sharing entertained by many workmen, who are 
enthusiastically in favour of co-operation or co-partnership. 
Ti-nevi Dwhkios, and not without reason. It is a logus 
profit-sharing that they fear; the genuine article is co¬ 
partnership, m some degree at least. Thas, the Gas Workero’ 
Union in England was bitterly opposed to the profit-sixaring 
scheme introduced by the South Metropolitan Gas Cc n- 
jiany, but the opposition died away when it was perceived 
that the scheme was really co-partuersliip, involving not 
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only a sharo in the property, but a voice in the manage¬ 
ment,’ while leaving the wages intact. 

Regarded in this light, profit-sharing is seen to be 
neither a benevolent dole nor a substitute for wages, but 
a compfetiop of them, and as such it serves a particular 
function in the conduct of an industry. It does not affect 
the principles previously discussed; in particular it does 
not replace the adjusted incentive. That becomes quite 
clear if we examine profit-sharing in its most complete 
form, namely, that in which the workers are the sole pro¬ 
prietors and all on an e(jual footing; they thus pay them¬ 
selves out of the profits, which are either ecpially divided or 
not. If the former, then the state of things is reproduced 
in which the more capable receives the same remuneration 
as the les.s. It is not so bad economically as the ordhiary 
capital-and-lalK)ur time-wage condition, because the nam¬ 
ings of all alike depend directly upon their own exertions; 
but it does not differentiate between individuals according 
to capacity. This is, no doubt, a merit from a c<‘rtiun ]x)iiit 
of view, because it tends to that equality foi' which socialis¬ 
tic theory yearns. I am, however, concerned not with an 
ideal, but with the actual state of things, in which men are 
neither equal nor content to be treated as if they were. 
Suppose—and it is not a far-fetdied supposition—that A, 
R, and C co-operate, and A does as much work as the other 
two, but only receives the same share of profits. In that 
case he does not get what he earns, while R and C do not 
earn what they get. It is not a stable arrangement, ami 
sooner or later the economic principle of the a<lju8ted in¬ 
centive a.ssert8 itself. A either insists on having a larger 
share of the returns or he declines to do more work than 
R and C, and his efficiency is impaired. In other words, 
the wage question still crops up. If the profits in such a 
co-partnership are not equally divided, the question of 
division is virtually that of differential wages. 

I have here put the point hypothetically in the simplest 
form for the sake of clearness, and do not mean to suggest 
that three men could nOt work together with unequal 


'{This does not mean interference in the management of the worke, 
which Qo aharehoiden pemaeaa, but rapreseDtation on the board of directoro. 
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iibiliiy for oijual Khares in tho results ; in such a small party 
other motives may be strong. But among a lai*ge number 
•self-assertion invariably arises and demands the diderential 
treatment of varying capacity. The -failure of so many 
attempts at co-operation on a basis of equalitpi’ is'largely 
due to that cause. , 

Profit-sharing, therefore, does not dispose of the ques¬ 
tions that arise in connection with wages, and the same 
criticism applies to the plan which has been advocated by 
M. Yves Guyot,' and is called by him the commercialisation 
of lalour. It oomsists in the manufacturer contracting with 
a ti adc union or unions for a certain quantity of production 
at an agreed price. He provides premises, plant, raw 
material and skilled siijjervision, the union provides and 
flays tho labour, with which the manufacturer has no direct 
relations at all. The idea is ingenious and attractive and 
deserving of more attention than it has received. In 
essi lice it is a return to the ante-factory relations; it 
abolishes the ordinary causes of friction between labour 
and capital and hands them over to the trade union, includ¬ 
ing the method of remuneration, which otherwise remains 
untouched. The problem of getting the best work of which 
they are capable out of the men would then rest with the 
union. The weak point about it is that it lacks the dis¬ 
tinctive advantage which attaches to profit-sharing. This 
lies in giving to the wage-earners a direct interest in the 
success of the undertaking as a whole, which is quite a 
diffei-ent thing from tho differential incentive of the indi¬ 
vidual. The latter elicits the best efforts of each man by 
paying him accordingly, but it ofl'ers no incentive to him to 
promote the interests of the whole by care of machinery, 
for instance, or by economy of power or raw matcriaL It 
niav even lead him to be particularly extravagant or care¬ 
less of tbeso things in the effort to increase his own output. 
A striking illustration of this tendency occurred on the 
Prussian State railwaya Premiums were paid to men for 
economy in coal—premiums for economy are, of course, a 
variation of premiums for speed or output—and it was 
lound that some of them were in the habit of stealing coal 


‘ Ties Confliis du Travail et heur Solution, 
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at night'from the railway depots in order to earn tlic pre¬ 
miums ; id other cases they failed to keep scheduled time 
from the same motive. Now a direct interest in the con¬ 
cern as a whole obviates this tendency. It has the further 
advantage of reducing the need, and the expense, of super¬ 
vision. 

I submit, therefore, that a thoroughly effective method 
of remuneration includes both principles—(1) the differential 
incefitive, which acts on the individual as such* (2) profit- 
sharing which acts on him in his collective capacity as a 
inoinber of a body bound together by common interests and 
working for a common end. By increasing the efficiency 
of labour they diminish its cost and .so increase profite, 
although wages rise. I admit that the practical application 
of th(!se principles—and particularly that of profit-sharing 
—pre.sent8 difficulties; but they are not insuperable, if the 
problem be approached with understanding and goodwill. 
The mode and degree of application must vary with the 
circumstances whicli demand the most elastic treatment. 
The attempt to lay down a common formula for the precise 
.share of profits that ought to come to “ labour ” in all 
industrial enterprises may be an interesting exercise of the 
mind, but it bears no relation to the actual conditions of 
life. 

It remains to consider the comimrative application of 
the principles discussed in the throe countries. Upon this 
point information is too defective to permit of a dogmatic 
utterance. The principle of the intensive diflerential rate 
is suj)posed to be an American invention; but I have shown 
that it is not so. It was in operation in Ijancashire (like 
most other industrial devices) before it was taken up in 
America. Nevertheless there is, I believe, more readiness 
to recognise and apply it in America than in England. It 
is not true that price-lists for piece-work are never cut by 
American employers; I have met with cases myself and 
have read of others; * but it certainly appears to be less 
common than in England. The principle of getting the 
best out of every man on'the one hand and of giving every 
man the fullest opjiortunity to make the best of himself on 


' See The Soetal Unrest, by Utabam Btookt, p. 188, 
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tho olher ib more in consonance witli tlie American than 
with the Engiisii spirit. There is more alacrity to apply it 
on the part of employees and less opposition on the part of 
the men or of the trade unions. A leading English trade 
unionist has said on this point: “It is inconceivaMe that 
workmen would refuse to increase their earnings if they 
had a chance of doing so; ” * and so any one might suppose. 
But they sometimes do, notwithstanding. The premium 
|ilan of payment has met with isolated opposition' in 
America, but it is in England that a great federation of 
trade unions has pronounced a solemn condemnation of it. 
Tn 1904 a committee was appointed by the Engineering 
and Shipbuilding Trades’ Federation to report on the 
sy.steni which had been introduced into the royal dockyards 
anil into some private works. The report was an unquali- 
tied and unanimous condemnation on the ground, among 
other objections, that the “ system was an adaptation of the 
most, pernicious and degrading condition of employment in 
uioilern industrial history, the task system, and created 
j 'alou.sy and ill-feeling Fortunately for British industries 
the view of the committee was not entertained by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, which had previously 
agreed to the system, and the report does not appe,ar to 
have had much practical effect in preventing its adoption, 
though the English and Scottish ironfouuders’ Societies 
have made a compact to oppose it. In short, it is making 
its way, though le.sa rapidly, so far as I can gather, in 
England than in America. That the differential principle 
will continue to spread in one form or another there can be 
no manner of doubt. The contention that it is degrading 
for a man to use his powers to the best advantage and get 
fairly paid for it is too contrary to reason to prevail long 
with any men hut shirkers or dreamers. And if reason 
lails economic pressure will enforce the principle botli on 
employers and employed, just as it is steadily shaping the 
ciiunso of labour conditions in the direction of shorter hours 
and higher pay. It is economic pressure at the back of 
organised labour which has forced employers out of th 3 
blind way of keeping men at work as long and paying 

' G. N, Barnes, Tin Knytne 0 rmg Magaime, January, 1901, p. 664. 
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them as little as possible; and the same pressure at the 
back of Amployers is forcinj,' men out of the equally blind 
way of doing as little and trying to get as much as possible. 
Industrial victory will rest with those who most fully and 
speedily recognise the situation. 

,With regard to Germany I have not enough information 
to make a decided comparison, even in general terms; but 
events are certainly moving in the same direction there. 
Thfe two movements of shortening hours and raising wages 
have long been in progres.s. Some evidence on both has 
been collected by Profeasor Ashley,* and some more by the 
United States Labour Bureau.^ I have other material that 
might be added, but will content myself with an interesting 
case, which well illustrates the movement. In a Prussian 
mill which competes successfully with Bradford and Law¬ 
rence, and sells its goods in the English and American 
markets, the weekly hours in 1895 were 64J, and the 
average earnings of male workers were 21-42 shillings a 
week; in 1899 with the same hours the earnings had risen 
to 23*58 shillings; in 1903 the hours were reduced to 60 
without any diminution of earnings; in 1904 the mill was 
working short time, namely 54 hours, yet the earnings 
were tlien precisely the same as they bad been with 64| 
hours in 1895. 

The movement, so clearly shown by this case, is general; 
but so far as I can learn the intensive principle, though 
well understood, has not yet made much way. Perhaps 
it has not been necessary. The strength of the German 
people, as I have several times pointed out, lies rather in 
the maintenance of a uniformly good standard of canity 
and performance than in eliciting exceptional talent, ^ere 
is less need for suppressing the shirker and less scope for 
stimulating his opposite than in England and America. 
The sense of duty is stronger, the liabit of faithfully per¬ 
forming a given task is more general, and individual as¬ 
piration much less marked. But with the diminution of 
hours, increase of wages and changes in the relation be¬ 
tween capital and labour brought about by organisatiem and 

• Th* I^ogrm of the Oerman Warlang Claesa, by W. J. Ashley. 

of the Bureau of Labour, No. 61. iSeptembet, 1^. See 
also Die Deuiseheti Studte, by Dr. Wuttke. 
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socialistic teaching, the old order will not permanently 
suffice to meet the increased competition effeetid by inten¬ 
sive methmls of production elsewhere; the speed must be 
increased and the incentive adjusted accordingly. This is 
the price paid for shortened hours and higher wages, and 
there is no escape from it When the Gcrmaifs folloy suit 
in this matter they may confidently be eicpeeted to do it 
more tlioroughly and systematically than anyone else. 
They will’tako more pains to work out their time schedules 
and differential rates with precision, and will miss nothing 
tliat may conduce to the en<l in view. The theory of re- 
nnnieration is already more discussed there than anywhere 
elsa 

rrotit-sharing is a more difficult matter, and it appears 
to be making very little way in any country in spite of 
some prominent examples which have been very frecjnently 
described, notably the South Meti-opolitan Gas Company in 
Ijondon, and Zeiss, the firm of optical instrument makers in 
Jena. According to rejK)rts mailo to a co-operative con- 
gi'ess i.n 1902 there were then seventy-five eases in England, 
forty-two in Gennany and twenty-three in the United 
States. The last did not include the case of the United 
States Steel Corporation, which is the largest scheme of the 
kind yet attempted; it was introduced in the winter of 
1902-03. A large solieme has also been introduced in the 
cotton industry at Fall River since the strike of 1904. 

Probably the list is defective, but when allowance has 
been made for that it is evident that the thing is as yet on 
too smalt a scale to exercise any perceptible influence. I 
venture to think, however, that it will increase and that 
England, which leads at present, is likely to prove the most 
favourable soil, because the organisation of employers and 
employed is much more advanced, their relations are better 
and the facilities for arriving at a mutual understanding, 
which is essential to a^ considerable extension of the 
system, are superior in England. I do not imore the fact 
that up to the present time more failures «ian successes 
have been recorded and that much opposition exists on 
both sides; I attribute both failures and oppooition 
to misunderstanding of the principle and misuse of the 
practice. If profit-sharing is regarded as an act of 
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paternal, and therefore arbitrary, benevolence, or as a 
weapon agAinst trade anions, or a means to any other 
ulterior end,* it is sure to fail and to excite distrust and 
hostility. The only sound basis is the economic one, 
which I‘ have endeavoured to explain. On that basis 
it bejomes mutually advantageous, because it gives effect 
to the real relations of employers and employed, who 
are actually partners in production. The terp “ profit- 
sharihg ” is in itself a great stumbling-block ; if “ product¬ 
sharing” were used half the difficulty would vanish. The 
subject is, however, too large to be treated properly here, 
and these speculations are taking me too far afield. Some 
further remarks on the relations of employers and employed 
will be found in the chapter on Trade Unions. 

^The scheme of the United States Steel Corporation is said to have 
been partly a financial maucouvre, intended to improve the market value 
of the preference shares, which were bought and offered to the employee. 
It was probably also intended as a bulwark against the trade unions. 



ClIAPTEH IX. 

WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND INSDRANOB. 

The well-being of workers—it is a pity we have no other 
words than worker, workman, workitig-man, working-class 
or their equivalents in other languages to signify those who 
are engageil in manual occupations—the well-being of this 
(dasB depends on many things besides their financial circum¬ 
stances, and the latter depend on many things besides 
wages. It is impossible for me to discuss all of them, but 
some cannot be omitted, and one is the special provision 
made for this class against misfortune by accident, sickness 
or other cause of infirmity. The subject discloses a far 
greater discrepancy between the three countries than any 
point we have yet discussed, and a comparison which did 
not take account of it would be so defective as to give a 
false impression of tlie relative conditions of life prevailing 
in them. Germany here stands quite alone by reason of 
its unique system of State insurance, which is made up of 
compulsory thrift. State aid and employers’ liability. No 
one can doubt that the general well-being of the working 
classes in Germany, which is strikingly visible to the eye 
and confirmed by vital statistics in spite of many unfavour¬ 
able circumstances, is in a large measure due to the insurance 
system. Its operations extend far beyond the factory 
workers, with whose circumstances we are chiefly con¬ 
cerned, and far beyond their relations to the factory; but 
the several parts of the system are so bound together that 
they must be taken as one whole. I shall therefore state 
the main facts about this great institution, but shall make 
no attempt to discuss it from the actuarial point of .iew, 
which presents great difliculties. One of the most accom¬ 
plished of insurance statisticians, in charge of one of the 
A(» ae* 
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largest insurance businesses in the world, and himself of 
German origin, confessed to me that he had tried to under¬ 
stand it but could not. 

Excepting life insurance, which is a form of investment 
witli a (virtain return, ordinary insurance is a sort of wager¬ 
ing on chanCjs; the insurer bets that he will have a lire or 
an ilRiess or an ^ccident, or whatever it may be; the insur¬ 
ance office lays long odds that he will not; and since the 
office»takes care to calculate the chances in its Mvour, they 
are against the insurer, who must expect to pay his share 
of the profits made by the insurance company. It differs 
from other betting in that its object is positive security 
against loss, not a problematical gain. The insurer bu 3'8 
peace of mind, but on the wager he must expect to lose. 
State insurance, however, stands on a different footing, and 
when some one else pays the premium the insurer clearly 
.stands to gain. That is the case with the German workman; 
and in so far as he contributes himself. the insurance is a 
form of compulsory thrift which has a good moral influence 
even if he never has occasion to draw the insurance monej'. 
Presumably those who do pay the premium are buying the 
efficiency and contentment of labour. Whether they get 
their money’s worth or not is another question, to which I 
shall return after giving an outline of the main provisions 
of the system. 

There are three branches of compulsory workmen’s 
insurance—(1) sickness; (2) accident; (3) infirmity or 
invalidity. 'The first is directed against temporary in¬ 
capacity through illness, the third against permanent in¬ 
capacity through old age or chronic infirmity, while the 
, second comes between them and partakes of the nature of 
both. It provides prolonged maintenance and means of 
restoration in temporary disablement through accident, 
permanent maintenance in permanent disablement from 
the same cause, and assistance to widows and orphans in 
case of death. In the last point it goes beyond the age and 
infirmity allowance which ends with the life of the insured; 
on the other hand it only covets accidents sustained in the 
course of occupation, whereas the old age and infirmity 
provision covers all cases. 

, Sick /meuranec.—General compulsory insurance of 
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workmen against sickness dates from 1883. , Previously 
such insurance had been to some extent regulated by law, 
and provincial governments possessed the power of making 
it compulsory; but for the most part it remained v^untary, 
and was effected through registered societies. / The law of 
1883 made it compulsory on all persons in a depefldent 
position working regularly for wages in* manufactures, 
commerce,*and trades; and further gave local authqfities 
the power to make it compulsory on other classes not 
coming under this description, such as persons temporarily 
engaged, apprentices, domestics, and agricultural lalwurers. 
The law has subsequently been amended and extended. 
The insurance is effected through a number of different 
channels, some public, others private. The idea is to 
encourage the internal administration of the business by 
those who have a common interest either of locality, oc¬ 
cupation, or class. Consequently different branches of 
industry—mines, manufactures, building trades, and hand 
trades—have their own series of insurance funds, which 
may be single or associated in larger or smaller groups; 
and there are also the old registered societies. All these 
form .specialised branches of insurance. Then, to cover the 
remaining industrial population, there are general public 
insurance funds established for the separate localities, 
grouped in districts (Ortsversieherung ); and if these are 
inadequate the local corporation itself becomes the insurance 
office ( Oemeinde-vereiclterwng). Each individual need only 
be insured in one office. The agCTegate number of author¬ 
ised sick insurance funds in the Empire is over 23,000, and 
of persons insured in them between nine and ten milliona 
The rate of contributions depends on the rate of earnings. 
It varies from 2 to 3 per cent, of the average earnings of 
eacli class of workmen; but in the case of the Oemetnde- 
versicherung it is from 14 to 2 per cent, of the wage 
customarily paid in that locality to the ordinary day 
labourer. Two-thirds of the amount is payable by the 
person insured and one-third by the employer. The benefit 
is payable for not more than thirteen weeks; it Inc'udes 
medical treatment, drugs, etc., free, and sick pay beginning 
from the third day of incapacity, or free treatment in a 
hospital with half-pay for the sick person’s family. Mothers 
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are entitle^ to the same for four weeks after confinement. 
The legal minimum of sick-pay is one-half the previous 
earnings. 

The following table gives the chief statistical details for 
the six year? ending 1901:— 


Year. 

Persons Insured. 

Cases of Illness. 

Days of IHness. 

1896 

7.944,820 

2,763,787 

47,608,226 

1897 

8,837,119 

2,964,937 

51,813,783 

1898 

8,770,067 

3,002,898 

68,201,178 

1899 

9,155,582 

3,476,067 

60,406,683 

1900 

9,620.763 

3,679,288 

8,617,022 

64,916,827 

1901 .. . 

9,641,742 

66,682,488 


Year. 

Revenne. 

Contributions. 

Payments. 

1896 

£7,790,491 

£6,382,810 

£6,112,689 

1897 .. . 

8,890,508 

6,774,335 

7,262,030 

6,699,989 

1898 

9,026,130 

7,144,671 

8,084,980 

1899 .. . 

9,734,104 

7,736,470 

1900 .. . 

10,480,976 

8,302,299 

8,825,877 

1901 .. . 

9,184,481' 

8,667,663 

8,902,989' 


Accident Insurance .—The State system of insurance 
against accident belongs to the same period of social 
legislation as the sick insurance. Both were due to the* 
action of Kaiser Wilhelm I., who took a profound interest 
in the subject, and persisted, no doubt under the advice of 
his Chancellor, in urging legislation upon the Reichstag in 
a series of Royal messages, until the difSculties were over¬ 
come and the project passed into law. This was accomp¬ 
lished in regard to accidents in 1884, after some previous 
unsuccessful attempts. The law then passed was extended 
in 1886, 1886, and 1887, and further amended in 1900, 
Previousljr compensation for injuries had been regulated by 
the Liability Act of 1871, under which railway servants 
w«ffe entitled to such compensation unless the employer 
could prove unavoidable causes (hohere QeuioM) or the 
f jult of the injured, and persons employed in mines, quarries, 

' Method oi leokoning changed. 
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and factories were entitled to it if they could prove negli¬ 
gence on the part of the employer or his representatives. 
The amount of compensation lay within the discretion of 
the Court. That was all changed by the new legislation. 
The burden of proving liability only rests now on the 
injured in cases of intentional injury or for amounts ex¬ 
ceeding the regular insurance payment. .There are four 
classes of occupations (1) industry; (2) agriculture; (3) 
building;* (4) marine. These are all covered by one 
general law but each has its own variations; and there are 
special provisions for (5) prisoners and (6) Government 
officials. “Industry” includes all workmen and officials 
with a salary not exceeding £150 a year who are employed 
in mines, quarries, wharves, docks, factories, breweries, 
smelting works, wells, post and telegraph offices, railways, 
military and naval establishments; also brick-layers and 
masons, smiths, chimney sweeps, window cleaners, butchers, 
carmen, porters, cellarmen, and warehousemen. The other 
insurance classes do not concern us. Insurance is effected 
through trade associations of employers formed in specified 
districts, larger or smaller. These corporations have a 
legal personality and considerable powers of self-govem- 
m(!nt; every employer affected by the law is a memter of 
the local association embracing his trade. Disputes fall 
within the jurisdiction of local arbitration courts, and the 
whole system is under the supervision of an imperial office 
which is composed of permanent and temporary members; 
the former, together with the president, are appointed for 
life by the Crown on the nomination of the Federal Council; 
the latter number eighteen, of whom six are chosen by the 
Federal Council, six are delegates of employers, and six 
delegates of workmen. The insurance funds are formed 
by contributions from tlio members of the trade associa¬ 
tions in proportion to the salaries and wages paid in their 
business. 

There is no claim for compensation when an accident is 
intentionally caused by the injured person; and the claim 
may be wholly or partly refused when the injured person 
has contributed to an accident by a criminal act or jy in¬ 
tentional wrongdoing. Otherwise compensation is payable 
as follows:— 
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{a) In case of injury ; (1) free meilical treatment, drugs 
and any ap^iliances medically required, such as crutch(», 
(2) an allowance so long as the injured is unfit to work, 
in case of complete incapacity _^the allowance is 66j per 
cent, (that is, two-thirds) of the previous Mnual eammpi 
and is called * full allowance”; in case of {)artial incapacity 
it is in proportion to the impirment of wage-earning capa¬ 
city sustained and is called “part allowance (3) when 
the injured is rendered hot only incapable of work but 
totally helpless, the allowance is increased up to the lull 
amount of the earnings ; (4) if the injured was already at 
the time of the accident permanently incapable, compensa¬ 
tion is confined to medical treatment; but if such a person 
is thereby rendered totally helpless an allowance up to halt 
the “ full allowance ” is payable ; (5) so long as the injured 
remains out of work in consequence of the accident and 
through no fault, the prt allowance may be raised to lull 
allowance by the association. Allowances begin after the 
lapse of thirteen weeks from the time of the accident. 
During that period the case comes under the sick insurance, 
which consequently deals with all minor injuries; but Irom 
the beginning of the fifth week it is provided that the sick 
pay shall be at least 66* per cent of the pevious earnings, 
S if the sick fund to which the person belongs pays less 
than this, the employer in whose business the acradent twk 
place has to make good the diflference. If the injured be¬ 
longs to no sick fund the employer has to take its pla(» 
dunng:the first thirteen weeks; or the association to which 

he belongs may fulfil this duty. „, i • i 

(6) In case of death the compensation is: (1) burial 
. money of not less than 50s., otherwise one-fifteenth of 
* the annual earnings; (2) an allowance to the family, which 
vaai^, according to circumstances, from 20 to 60 per cent, 
of the annual earnings. A widow is allowed 20 per cent 
till her death or re-marriage, and each child 20 per cent 
until the age of sixteen ; other dependent relatives may 
also get 20 per cent if in want; but the total allowances 
are not to exceed 00 per ^nt. . , 

Some observations will bo in place here. It will be 
noted that the burden of compensation for accidents is 
shared between the sick insurance, to which the workpeojae 
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contrilmte, and the accident insurance, to which they do 
not; and since all cases of injury come under thfe former, 
whereas many never reach the fourteenth week, when the 
accident insurance steps in, it may be, and has been argued, 
tliat too great a share of the compensation falls up*n the 
workpeople themselves. The Social Democrats have urged 
that the burden should be differently divided, tjie employers 
I)aying the whole of the accident compensation and the 
employed the sick insurance. It appears, however, frdm 
the records of the ten years 1886-95 that, though the sick 
insurance deals with many more accidents than does the 
accident insurance, the burden of compensation falls far 
more heavily upon the latter, because the cases for which it 
has to provide are the severe ones. Thus seven-eighths of 
the whole cost of accidents was borne by the employers’ 
associations. Thb employers also provide one-third of the 
sick funds; .so that altogether they defray 92 per cent, of 
the accident charges. Further, it is found that of the 
jiayments made out of the sick funds, only per cent, go 
for accidents, and 93^ per cent, for sickness. Consequently 
the advantage accruing to the workpeople from the em¬ 
ployers’ one-third contribution to the sick fund is much 
greater than the disadvanta^ to them of having to pay 
a very small share of the accident money. Calculated out 
lor the year 1897 the difference in their favour amounted 
to 35^ million marks; they actually contributed 112^ 
rilillions, whereas under the Social Democratic scheme they 
would have paid 147| milliona Another advantage accru¬ 
ing to them under the existing sptem is a certain degree 
of participation in the management of the employers’ asso¬ 
ciation This takes effect 'n a matter of great importance 
to industrial welfare and eflSciency, to which I have already 
refOTed when dealing with factory conditions. One of the 
duties of the trade insurance associations is to draw up 
rules for the prevention of accidents in factories; and in 
formulating sucli rules representatives of the workmen 
have an equal voice with the employers. I have quoted 
from one of these sets of rules and pointed out their in- 
lluonce in securing good order and clear gangways in tae 
shops. 

Another point to be noted is that this State system 
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obviates the difficulty of the possible bankruptcy of an 
employer^ which is one of the weak points in the English 
law aliecting compensation for injury. 


StaViSTIOS Olf AOCIDEHT INBDBANCE in InBOSTBIAI, OcOUrATIONS. 

A 


r 

Tear. 

Insured. 

Total Injured. 

Killed. 

• 

1900 . 

6,928,891 

61,697 

6,108 

1901 . 

6,884,076 

55,625 

1,979 

Year. 

I’orinanently 

Incapacitated 

Total in Receipt 
of Compensation. 

Total Gomiiensa- 
tion Paj(L 


692 

310,105 

£2,929..360 

1901 . 

695 

319,576 

3,365,130 


Year. 

Injured. 

Kiltod. 

Persons. 

Per 1,000 
Insured. 

Persons. 



9,728 

2-80 

2,122 

0-70 * 


16,970 

1-11 

2,956 

0-77 

1888 . 

18,809 

1-36 

2,913 

0-68 


22,310 

4-71 

3,382 

0'71 


26,103 

5*36 

8,697 

0-78 


28,289 

6'65 

3,631 

0-71 


28,619 

6-61 

3,282 

0-66 

1893 . . 

31,171 

603 

8,589 

0-69 


32,797 

6-25 

8,188 

0-66 

Ivf 

33,728 

6-21 

3,611 

0-67 

1896 . 

38,638 

6-72 

1,010 

0-71 

1897 . 

11,716 

6-91 

1,262 

0-70 

1898 . 

11,881 

710 

1,613 

0-78 

1899 .. . 

19,176 

7-89 

1,772 

0-72 


61,697 

7-16 

6,108 

071 

laoi . . 

56,626 

807 

4,979 

0-72 
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Ywar. 



Incapacitated. 

» 


Perzjiiaiiently. 

Temporarily. 

• 

Wholly. 

■ 

Partly. 

■ 

Parsons. 

■ 

1886 . 

1,S48 

0-44 


109 

1,978 

0-^7 

1887 . 

2,827 

0-78 

8,126 

211 

2,061 

0-68 

1088 . 

1,886 

0'48 

10,270 

2*38 

8,710 

0-86 

1889 . 

2,331 

0-49 

12,788 

2-70 

8,889 

0-81 

1890 . 

1,869 

0-38 

16,109 

8-27 

4,828 

0-98 

1891 . 

1,570 

0-82 

17,481 

8-42 

6,604 

1-10 

1892 . 

1,507 

0-80 

18,049 

3-56 

6,781 

1-14 

1893 . 

1,877 

0-27 

19,740 

3-82 

6,466 

1*26 

1894 . 

855 

016 

20,025 

8*82 

8,479 

1*62 

1895 . 

780 

0-15 

19,312 

8-57 

9,992 

1-86 

1896 . 

596 

010 

20,261 

3-53 

13,652 

2-38 

1897 . 

625 

mmtm 

21,247 

8'62 

15,622 

2-69 

1898 . 

688 

008 

22,848 

364 

17,882 

2-75 

1899 . 

581 

009 

28,887 

8-58 

19,985 



592 

0'08 

24,790 

8-68 

21,207 

806 

1901 . 

595 


26,158 

8-80 

23,798 

8-46 


These litres do not include the agricultural and State 
sections of the accident insurance system. Ths total num¬ 
ber of persons insured in 1901 was 18,866,712; the number 
in receipt of compensation was 476,260; the compensation 
‘paid was £4,927,790. 

It appears from these tables that the percentage of 
accidents entailing compensation has steadily increased 
since 1886, both absolutely and relatively to the number 
of persons employed; but by far the greatest part of this 
increase occurs in the class of minor injuries involving only 
temporary incapacity. Fatal cases have increased since 
1894, and the annual average is higher than it was in the 
earlier years of insurance. On the other hand, there has 
l)oon a marked diminution in the number of persons per¬ 
manently and wholly incapacitated. The diminution is so 
great that it suggests some change of policy or classifica¬ 
tion, since it is not accompanied by a diminution of fatal 
accidenta On the whole the figures suggest that insurance 
tends to increase accidents or claims. The occupational 
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fji-oupR in which acciiicnts were most numerous in 1901 
wore: Cairiers and carmen, ]4‘5 per 1,000; timber trade, 
12-9; quarries, 12-4; mines, 12-2; building trades, 11; 
flour mills, breweries and sugar refineries, 11; iron and 
steel, lO'l. In the textile industries the proportion was 
3-5 i in leaW and clothing, 3'6; and in paper-making and 
printing, 4'6. • 

Infirmity Insurance .—infirmity law is .the latest of 
the'insurance provisions made for workjjeople by the State, 
and it is the most comprehensive. It applies compulsorily 
to all persons over sixteen years of age who work for wages 
or for salaries up to £100 a year, with the exception of 
those Government and other public officials who are other¬ 
wise provided for. Persons in receipt of more than £100 but 
not more than £160 have the right of voluntary insurance. 
This law is a continuation of the, previous legislation ini¬ 
tiated under Kaiser Wilhelm I., who left the completion 
of the scheme to his successors. Its preparation was en¬ 
couraged by Friedrich III. during his brief reign, and was 
taken in hand energetically by the present Kaiser imme¬ 
diately on his accession. It was passed in its original form 
in 1889, but underwent considerable revision in 1899, when 
a new Act was passed which even found favour with the 
Social Democrats. Its object is to secure an allowance for 
infirmity or for old age. The condition for the first is in¬ 
capacity to earn a living lasting at least twenty-six weeks,^ 
and for the second the completion of seventy years, whe^er 
accompanied by any infirmity or not. In addition it is 
required that in order to be entitled to either allowance the 
claimant shall have been insured for a fixed period, whi(ffi 
is called the time of waiting ; for an infirmity allowance it 
ii 200 weeks if 100 have already been paid, and 500 if they 
have not; for an old-age allowance it is 1,200 weeks. As 
part of such waiting time are reckoned the term of mili¬ 
tary service and any period of inability to pursue a trade 
through illness. The allowances are reckoned in five classes, 
aecoimng to the annual income of the pensioner; (1) 
to £17 lOs., (2) £27 10s,, (3) £42 lOs., (4) £57 10s,, and (6) 
over £57 lOs. The old-age pension for each class is: (1) 
£5 10s., (2) £7, (3) £8 10s., (4) £10, and (5) £11 Ite. %e 
iiifinuity allowance is reckoned from the following basis for 
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each class : (1) £5 lOs., (2) £6. (3) £6 lOs., (4) £7, and (5) 

£7 10s., to which an addition is made in proportion to the 
lenfjth of time during which insurance has heen maintained, 
namely, 3pf., 6pf., 8pE, lOpf., and 12pf. respectively for every 
week. The allowances are paid monthly in advance through 
the po.st. 

In addition to these main provisions payments are made 
under certain conditions on the occasions of marriage, dis- 
ahliiig accident and death. * 

The insurance fund is provided by regular payments, 
divided equally between employers and employed, which at 
prnstsnt stand at 14pf., 20pf., 24pr., 30pf. and 36pf. (roughly, 
from IJd. h) 4J<1.) a week for the respective classes. The 
.State adds .SOs. for each allowance paul The contributions 
are paid in by means of stamps, which are on sale at 
post-oliices, and are affixed to cards cairied by the insured 
])erHon.s. The stamps are provided by the employer, who 
deilucts half the value from the wages; they are affixed at 
(lie time of flaying wages and are good for one, two or 
thirteen weeks, according as wages are paid weekly, fort¬ 
nightly or quarterly. The insurance is administered by 
Hfiecial offices or institutes, established for large districts 
or for whole States. Each has a president, who possesses 
the standing of a Government official, and a committee 
composed of an equal number of representatives of em¬ 
ployers and employed (not less than five of each). Each 
insurance office has attached to it at lea.st one arbitration 
Court, with an independent chairman, nominated by the 
flovemment, and assessors equally representing employers 
and employed. General supervision is exercised by the 
Iinfierial Insurance Office. For persons in the public 
service who come under the insurance law provision is 
made by means of special funda 

An important additional point is a provision for insured 
persons who are incapacitated by illness from earning their 
living. In such cases the insurance office is empowered to 
undertake the medical treatment of the sick person in a^ 
hospital or sanatorium; and if the person is subject to sick 
insurance, the obligations of the latter pass to the infirmity 
insurance, which is reimbursed from the sick fund in pro¬ 
portion to the claims of the sick person. 
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Statistics of Infiumity Inboranob. 


NUMBER OF miMB ALLOWED. 


Period. 


im 

1 Sickiioas. 

181)1-1901 (11 years) 

734,261 

389,971 

14,309 

1 

* Period. 

! 

Marriage, 

j. •" 

1 Accident. 

Death. 

1895-1901 (OJ years) 

742,910 

689 

164,2 iC 


AVMRAQE AMOUNT OF ALLOWANCES. 


Year. 

Infirmity. 

Old Age. 

.. 

£ 8. 

£ N. 

1892 . 

5 14 

6 7 

1893 . 

6 18 

6 9 

3694 . 

0 1 

G 6 

1895 . 

G 4 

6 11 

189G . 

0 C 

G 13 


Year. 

Intiniiity. 

Old Agi^. 


£ a. 

£ s. 

1897 . 

G 8 

C 15 

1898 . 

C 10 

6 18 

1899 . 

6 11 

7 1 

1900 . 

7 2 

7 6 

1901 . 

7 C 

7 10 


TOTAL PAYMENTS. 


Year, 

Infirmity. 

Old Age. 

Slckn^. 

Maniage. ^ 

1900 . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,678,650 

1,811,210 

1,232,786 

82,670 

246,950 

1901 . 

3,251,086 

64,980 

258,176 

Year, 

Accident 

Death, 

Sanatoria. 

Total 

1900 . . , 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

550 

88,836 

278,915 

4,636,465 

1901 . 

945 

87,186 

366,630 

6,268,665 


The forejjoing bare outline of facts, without any com- 
piicatioDB, will give the reader unacquainted with the Bub- 
jeet some idea of tlie character and scope of this gigantic 
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systep. Year by year its operations become larger, as the 
following summary figures for 1902 will show. Under sick 
insurance nearly 4,000,000 cases received £9,300,000; for 
accidents 488,000 cases receivjed £5,400,000; for infirmity 
about 800,000 persons received £6,020,000—total, 6,8(10,000 
persons benefited to the extent of nearly £21,000,000. Jn 
1891 the total amount paid was only £2,030,000* The benefit 
has therefor«i increased more than tenfold in eleven years. 

()f the total amount £2,000,000 was contributed by the Stale, 
£10,000,000 by employers, and £9,000,000 by the insured. 
That is to say, the workpeople received some £12,000,000, 
or £33,0(X) a day beyond the amount of tlieir own con¬ 
tributions. That is really a very solid sum and a pretty 
heavy tax on employers. 

I .said above that presumably what they are buying 
is the efficiency and contentment of lalx)ur, and asked 
if they get their money’s worth. As an observer, able 
to regard the situation in perspective and without pre¬ 
judice, 1 am strongly of opinion that hitherto they have. 
'I’ake contentment first. The working classes are not con¬ 
tented, of course; who is ? But their discontent in the 
mass has taken the mildest form of expression—votes for 
social democratic candidates in tlie Keidistag elections. I 
cannot discuss the social democracy here, and will merely 
olwerve that its increasing success at the polls is not alarm¬ 
ing, for as it succeeds it changes. Its power means some- 
tHing, no doubt; it means legislation in favour of labour, 
but it does not mean anything revolutionary. In spite of 
resolutions at congresses, the revolutionary pn^amme is 
really as dead as the economic tlieory on which it is based, 
hike most other economic theories, it has been falsified by 
the course of events; and those who still believe in it—a 
dwindling band—are merely running their heads against 
the solid wall of facts, as such peojile will. The “ Arbeiter 
Prage” will find no sudden and violent “solution,” but a 
gentle solvent; it will dissolve away, as all such questions 
do, and give place to another. That the growing strength 
ef trade unions has taken this direction rather than tiiat of 
ill terference in the shops is an advantage to employers woitih 
more than can be estimated in money; and I have no 
doubt that it is in a considerable measure due to the easing 
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of circuinstiancos atid tlie mitij'ation of misfortune secured 
by the ifisurance laws. 

With regard to the efficiency of labour insuraucx! has 
developed a very remarkablj! and unforeseen re.sult. I'he 
prosjlect of having a great and increasing numhor of chronic 
inyalids o\i tlieir hands has stimulated the insurance offices 
and societies to a great preventive movement. It was 
found on inve.stigation that consumption js the woi-st 
efiomy; and about the same time the open-air cure was 
coming into vogue in Germany. The enlarged jwwers 
given by the Infirmity Insurance Act of 1899 in regard to 
the treatment of sick persons encouraged the experiment 
of sending consumptive patients to sanatoria, and the 
movement has grown with gi-eat rapidity. At fii-st, most 
of the insurance offices sent patients to existing sanatoria 
and other cure establi.shmeuts, but some began to build 
their own, and the demand increased so rapidly that the 
practice soon became general. Accoi'ding to the report of 
1903 there were then between 70 and 80 sanatoria, containing 
7,000 beds, for tlie accommoilation of working-class patients 
under the Insurance Acts. Allowing three months’ treat¬ 
ment for each case, they claim the ability to undertake 
30,000 cases in a year. The following results are reported:— 


Fully restored to work 
Fully capable of other work 
Partly ditto 

Not able to earn living 

Or, put in another way:— 

Cured or improved . 
Unimproved . 

Worse .... 
Died .... 


67*3 per cent. 
71 
14-6 
ll'O 


87*7 per cent. 
8-7 

3-1 „ 

0'5 „ 


There is at pre.sent great enthusiasm for a system which 
restores so many workers to a state of health, en^feig 
them to earn their living ; and the immediate g^ipto 
efficiency is obvious. How it will work out eventually 
remains to be seen. We do not yet know how long the 
improved health lasts, or how many contract tuberculosis 
again. If ns-infection is common, the cost may easily 
become greater than the funds will bear. The system 
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liy wliid) all the funds work in witli ojiu anotlicr more or 
less is so coinplicatcsl, and the jMirmiRsive jwwers’under the 
Acts are so elastic, that the outcome cannot he fore-judged; 
it must l)e left tf) experierpe. The further and more ob¬ 
scure question of the ultimate etfoet of systerraticiflly pre¬ 
serving the susceptible and enabling them t6 propagate 
their susceptibility is too large to lie discussed here and 
too academical. The pres(>rvation of the less fit is one of 
the general results of '‘civilisation”; but mankind cart no 
more resist the jsiwer which draws in that direction than 
stop the ocean tides. Whither it leads we know not; but 
one thing is plain. The “ ethical process ” to which that 
imjielling force is due cannot be opposed to the “ cosmical 
[iroccss,” as Huxley confusedly jiut it; they must be one; 
liut what is the cosmical process ? 

There is nothing in England or America coiresjxmding 
hi the (Jernian State insurance, but in England the law 
makes sja-cial provision for conqiensation to certain classes 
of fiersons in jured by accidents arising out of their occupa¬ 
tion. The Workmen’s Compensation Act, passed in 1897, 
was admittedly inspired hy the examjile of Cermany ; and 
it constituted an im]Mirtant departure. Previously, as still 
in the United States, comjiensation for injury from accidents 
could only bo obtained under the common law of the land, 
iiiiMlifiod by the Employera’ Liability Act of 1880. The 
object of the latter was to facilitate claims to com|ionaation 
by removing some of the disabilities existing under the 
common law. So far, therefore, it did recognise a special 
right of certain classes to compensation. But in practice it 
failed of its effect and no more need be said about it, except 
that proceeding^may still be taken unde.r it as an alterna¬ 
tive, but not in addition to the Act of 1897. It was never 
much used and has now passed almost into abeyance. 

The Workmen’s Compen.sation Act makes employers 
djlgctly liable to pay compensation on a scale laid down, 
^iNn any employment to which the Act applies personal 
injury by accident arising out of and in the course of 
the employment is caused to a workman ”. The term 
“ workman” incluiles every person engageil in the einpioy- 
iiient, “ whether by way of manual labour or othei-wise and 
whether his agreement is one of service or apprenticesliip 
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or otherwise In this respect the English law appears to 
go further than the German, which does not apply to officials 
in receipt of more than £150 a year. The inclusion of all 
jsjrsons employed in the Engli^ Act, however, has not the 
importa'ilce that might be attached to it at first sight, for 
the ipaximuJh amount of compensation laid down practically 
limits the operation of the law to workmen and minor officials. 

The employments to which the Act applies aig railways, 
facHnies, mines, quarries, engineering works (construction 
or other work on railroads, harbours, docks, canals, sewers, 
etc), work on buildings over thirty feet in height, and 
(by an extending Act in 1900) agriculture. 

Tliere is no liability for injuries which do not disable a 
workman for at least two weeks from earning full wages, 
and compensation can bo refused for those caused by the 
workman’s own misconduct. The first of these exemjitions 
is the subject of great dissatisfaction on the part of work¬ 
men. 

By the decision of the Courts in the case of Brintons v. 
Turvoy in April, 1908, anthrax poisoning contracted in a 
factory is made an accident. The victim in the case was a 
woolsorter, and the disease was fatal. Compensation for 
disease caused by dangerous wool which a man is given to 
work upon seems only fair; but it may be very hard upon 
the employer too. The War Office insists on the use, for 
the manufacture of khaki cloth, of a particular self-coloured 
wool, which comes from anthrax-infected districts in Asia^ 
and is dangerous. A manufacturer may thus be forced to 
run some risk. Lead poisoning, on the other hand, has been 
decided not to be an accident. It is a chronic disease and the 
date of contraction cannot be fixed. 

Employers may contract with their workmen to substi¬ 
tute for the provisions of the Act any other benefit or 
insurance scheme which is certified by the registrar of 
friendly societies to be not less favourable to the workmen 
than the Act. The use made of this provision is small an8 
diminishing. During the five years ending 30ih June, 
1903, fifty-five schemes affecting 129,335 men had be«i 
certified, but at the end of the year., when most of the 
certificates expired, they fell to fifty. This is a pity; for 
suoh schemes, whicli are of a mutual character, provide 
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more ])ocuniary benefit to injured men than tlio law allows,' 
and ]M)sscss other advantages. It is noteworthy that sucli 
Hcliemes are opposed hy some trade unionists on the ground 
“ that the adoption of a scheme always creates a sujpicion 
in the minds of a great many workmen that th(^ firm must 
be using it for their own advantage”.* Here we have'an 
illu.stration of that baneful and invincible*suspicion to 
which I hairo drawn attention. , 

tlompensation piyable under the Act is as follows:— 

(a) In case of death:— 

■ 1. If tlie workman leaves <Ie]jcndant8 wholly dependent 
on his earnings the compensation is three years’ 
wages with a minimum of £1,50 and a maximum 
of £300. 

2. If he leaves doixmdants partly dependent the com¬ 
pensation is to be “ reasonable and proportionatii 
to the injury ” siistaiued by them ; the amount, 
which must not exceed that jaiyable under (1) is 
tt) be agreed upon or failing agi-eement determined 
by arbitration. 

.3. I f be loaves no dependants it is limited to defraying 
the cost of medical attendance and burial, up to £10. 

(b) In Ciise of total or partial incapacity for work, coni- 
licnsation is a weekly {xiyment of not more than one-half 
(be |)reviou8 average weekly earnings, with a maximum of 
.jW ; payment continues during incapacity but only begins 
after the second week. After six months the weekly pay¬ 
ment may bo commuted to a lump sum, fixed by agreement 
or arbitration. 

If these provisions are compared with the German ones 
tlnsy will be found loss definite and less liberal. In the 
first place, the injured person receives nothing for the first 
two weeks; in the second, the maximum allowance for 
disablement is only half the earnings, whereas the German 
maximum is full earnings and the regular allowance for 
fxmiplote incai)acity to work is two-thirds; in the third 
place an employei- can compound in case of permanent 

^ According to the registrar of friendly aocioties the actual payments 
in thirty cases examined were 76 per cent, in excess of the maximum 
under the Act. 

^Report of D^partmentaX CommUteOt Cd. 2208, p. 104. 

27 * 
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diHaWeiiumt‘instead of payiiif,' a pension for life; and, 
lastly, the lump sum provi<led in case of death may he less 
than the allowances under the German law, though in some 
cases it may also be more. c 

It IS ijot possible to compare the jK'cuniary lienelit 
received by the workmen because there are no returns for 
EnglaniL ' 

The general working of the English Act, however, has 
l)cen (ixhaustivcly examined by a (h'partnientiil corainittee, 
and lias been shown to bo satisfactory on the whole though 
marred by a good many defects. The report of the com¬ 
mittee ^ (juito agrees, so far as factory workers are con¬ 
cerned, with the results of private inquiries made by myself 
among manufacturers and trade unions. The former in- 
varialily admitted that the compensation provided for by 
the Act was fair and just and not an excessive, though an 
appreciable, burden. In one large iron and steel works, I 
found that whereas the compensation previously paid under 
the Employers’ Liability Act had only averaged about £7!> 
a year, the annual amount now paid under the more recent 
Act was £d,700; and this may be taken as rejiresentative 
of works of the kind, in which accidents are frequent and 
severe. Employers complain rather of uncertainty with 
regard to their liability than of burden, and it appears that 
the liability tends constantly to increase. A large number 
of manufactitters insure against it either in Mutual Associa¬ 
tions or in other insm-ance companies. I confess that I do 
not fully understand this proceeding. It may be wise for 
small employers who seldom have an accident at all but 
might be very heavily hit by a severe one; but in large 
works which have an ascertainable average of accidents 
year by year and can bear the cost of compensation without 
difficulty it seems more economical to settle their own 
claims and charge the amount to working expenses as a 
regular item. Insuring must be more costly because it 
involves contributing to the upkeep of the insurance as¬ 
sociation, if that is a mutual affair, and to its profits in 
addition if it is an ordinary trading concern. As a matter 
■of fact, I found large works in which that view is taken. 
In one of these, where several thousand men are employed 
* Blue-book, Cd. 2208. 
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on very Iioavy work in which HurioiiH accidctits am cotistanlly 
liable to occur, the compensation worked out ttt Ss. per 
£100 of waffos, whereas the rates chargcid by the Employ rs’ 
Liability Assurance Corporation in works of the same 
cliaraeter are 20s. and 25s. per £100. The whole question 
of insurance, however, is in an unsatisfactory stiAe and jtoo 
intricate to be discussed here. I refer the yeader to tlie 
report of the Departmental Committee. 

Trade union officials, for their part, likewise admitted 
that the Act was very beneficial, but they complained of it 
in some respects. The three chief points of complaint are: 
(1) that payment does not begin until after the lapse of 
a fortnight after the injury; (2) that workmen whose 
capacity is impaired hy age or phy.sical defects are liable 
to be discharged because they increase the risk of accident; 
(3) that compensation for permanent disablement to young 
persons is unfairly assessed on their past earnings, and 
should have reference to prospective earnings. The Com¬ 
mittee dealt at length with all these points. With regard 
to (1) they came to the conclusion that there were no suffi¬ 
cient reasons to justify them in recommending such a serious 
change as placing the burden of compensation for the first 
two weeks on employers. The chief reason agaiirst it is 
that it would encourage malingering. With regard to (2) 
and (3) the Committee recommended modifications of the 
law to meet the objections. 

• Other modifications have been recommended and the 
Act is in process of amendment, chiefly in the direction of 
clearer definition. It is outside the scope of my subject 
to enter into prospective details. The situation may be 
summed up by saying that the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has worked fairly well and proved a groat boon to 
workmen without imposing an excessive burden on em¬ 
ployers ; but experience has revealed defects which it is 
propo.sed to modify. There is a dear tendency to proceed 
further in the direction of protecting workmen; it is not 
likely to take the form of the German State insurance, but 
it is very likely indeed to go on towards something like a 
Nut)stitnte for that remarkable system. A noteworthy f..ct 
isiinted out by the Committee is that the law works most 
smoothly and satisfactorily where the men are well organ¬ 
ised. 
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Tn tile Uiiitcil Stiitfts the only protection afforded is 
practicalfy tliat of the common law, as modified by special 
loi;ialation in different States. The modifications are ex¬ 
ceedingly various, but in general their intention is, like that 
of the-English Employers’ Liability Act of 1880, to remove 
some disaKlitios in the way of recovering damages for injury 
on the part qf workmen. Thus in thirteen States the bar 
of “ common employment ” is abrogated in regard to certain 
industries and classes of injury. In twenty-eight States 
there is statutory liability for damages in cases of injury 
caused by failure of employers to comply with provi.sions 
of law intended to secure the safety of employees. In some 
States such liability applies to all industries, in others only 
to sehseted ones. An important modification of the common 
law, which has been almost universally adopted, gives the 
right of action for damages by surviving dependants in case 
of death. Contracting out and compulsion to join relief 
organisations are prohibited in some States ; in others such 
organisations are encouraged. In short, the legal conditions 
in minor particulars vary to an endless extent in different 
States; but they only affect the rights of workmen to pro¬ 
ceed against employers for damages under the common law. 
No indemnity is laid down save in one case in a single 
State. In Maryland provision has been made for a sy.stem 
of State insui’ance to cover the liability of employers, and 
it is laid down that the indemnity for death under this 
system is £200. • 

On the whole the position of workmen in regard to 
compensation for injuries is not yet so advanced in the 
United States as it was in England before the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. With the position in Germany there 
is no comparison at all. The practice of some employers in 
voluntarily paying compensation or in supporting relief in¬ 
surance schemes does not affect the comparison, for such 
practices were quite as frequent in Germany and in England 
before legislation brought all employers under a common . 
rule. The only measure of the protection enjoyed by labour 
in the mass is the law. Voluntary institutions may be and 
'often are more advaritageous where they exist; but tliey 
affect such a very small proportion of the industrial popu¬ 
lation—a few pin poinfs in a fifty-acre field—that they 
hardly count in a general comparison. 



CHAPTER X. 

BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 

The concluding remarks at the end of the last chapter re¬ 
lating to private compensation funds apply generally to 
benevolent institutions maintained by employers for the 
benefit of their workpeople. Such institutions are very 
pleasant to contemplate; they attract much attention, being 
frequently described in newspapers and other periodical 
literature, and they do in fact make a great difrerence to 
the lives of those whom they aflect They appeal so 
strongly to sympathetic minds as to call up visions of 
universal peace and happiness in the industrial world. 
Some model settlement with its cottages, gardens, .schools, 
play-gi'ounds, hospital, stores, library, club, baths and other 
useful and pleasant things, is taken as a sample of what 
might be, and a Utopia is constructed from it. I have more 
than once in the previous chapters expressed the opinion 
that events are not moving in the direction of realising these 
aspirationa That does not arise from any hostility to 
them. On the contrary, I derive as much pleasure from 
contemplating model settlements as anyone else, and I 
believe tliere is a place fo’’ them ; but I am convinced from 
a study of the facts that a general, or even a large exten¬ 
sion of such things is a vain dream ; and I am fortified in 
that opinion by the conclusions of two such experienced 
•students of social ijuestions as M. Yves Guyot* and Mr. 
Graham Brooks,'* who approach the subject from diamet- 
l ically opposite points of view and agree in very little else. 
I shall not follow them in denouncing paternal institations 
as a folly or a fraud, but the fact that such a champiov. of 
Individualism as M. Guyot and such a sympathiser with 

* Les Omfiit) du TrmsaU, p. 5. '■* TIw Social Unrnt, p. 203. 
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Socialism as Mr. Brooks should agree in dcnoimciiig them 
is strong iSvidenco of wide-spi-eaJ oppo.sition. For my own 
part, I decline to subscrilaj to any “ i.sm,” for, sooner or later, 
it means prejudice and the attempt to make facts fit a 
theory.*- I neither admit any fundamental objection to 
paternal iAstitutions nor expect to se(! their extinction. 
They do good in their place and are better fitted for 
eertain circumstances than any other “ system ”. But, on 
the* other hand, those who look for a “solution” of the 
" labour (juestion,” whatever that may mean, in this direc¬ 
tion, deceive themselvoa The whole tendency of the times 
is against it. The passing of industrial undertakings into 
the hands of corporations and companies, their great in¬ 
crease in size, the disappearance of personal relations, the 
growth of large urban communities, the organisation of 
labour, its growing power and independence, the recog¬ 
nition of the principle of equal representation in fixing 
industrial conditions, their regulation by law, universal edu¬ 
cation and the general democratisation of society—ail 
these are fatal to the patriarchal order of things, to the 
idea of superior and inferior positions and to the con¬ 
ferring and receiving of “benefits”. What labour de¬ 
mands in a modern community is not favours, but justice; 
not gifts, but a fair share of the takings, with the means and 
the opfwrtunity to provide its own welfare institutions. 
In itself that is a sound, wholesome, and proper aspiration, 
inseparable, indeed, from the organic development of society* 
Nor is it one to which the benevolent can object, for bene¬ 
volence includes justice and liberty. Those who “wish 
well ” to others wish them at least these two. What the 
honestly benevolent employer really aims at is justice. In 
the older state of society it is attained in one way, in the 
newer in another. The conditions have changed; and if 
something is lost—the imrsonal interest, the kindly family 
relations (where those existed)—something also is gained. 
Justice under the newer conditions will be far less depen¬ 
dent on individual good-will and far more generally 
diffused (foi- the personal interest, etc., have always been 
exceptional), and it will be free from any suggestion of 
condescension. 

» By benevolent institutions I do not mean conditions 
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within the factory conducive to the w(!ll-being and effi¬ 
ciency of the workera. I liave already discnsscfl them in 
Oliapter VI. The modem tendency is all in the direction 
of providing such conditions, more as a matter of gootl 
policy than of philanthropy. They are generally* appre¬ 
ciated and never resented, though sometimes regarded ydth 
inditference or ridicule. The oppasition is directed against 
Ixmefits wlych may be supposed to serve instead of better 
wages and to be intended to reconcile workers with their 
jKJsition, and it comes from organised labour, as might k*. 
expected. The advent of trade unionism in an industnal 
community undoubtedly causes a change of attitude to¬ 
wards such institutions, and it sometimes breaks up or 
<li8turbs harmonious relations. It is useless to bewail such 
occurrences, and sweeping denunciations are as much out of 
l)lace on the one side as on the other. Organised labour is 
no more justified in denying good intentions to benevolent 
employei’s than are the latter in seeing nothing but wanton 
mischief in organisation. Motives are mixed on both sides. 
The employer’s benevolence may be quite disinterested, and 
his intentions of the best, though sometimes they are not, 
anil there is justification for the suspicion that showy ap¬ 
pointments are intended to be a cover for low wages and 
cheap lak)ur. On the other hand, the aspirations of lalmur 
to better its conditions and manage its own affairs are 
thoroughly justifiable ; but organisers of labour, aspecially 
*if they are fed on socialistic theories, do sometimes lose sight 
of the real welfare of their clients in pursuit of a visionaiy 
aim and wantonly destroy that which they cannot replace. 
However the resjwnsibility be apportioned the two things 
do not agree, and since the organisation of labour is ad¬ 
vancing benevolence is receding before it. Employers who 
have spent much time, thought, and money on welfare 
institutions, find their labours not only unappi’eciated but 
iwsitively made the ground for greater hostility than is 
displayed against their neighboui's who have never spent a 
shilling or a minute’s thought upon the welfare of the per¬ 
sons they employ. Naturally men treated in this way lose 
all interest in the work, and though some may continue it 
for a time from a sense of duty the general tendency is to 
let it lapse. 
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• Now Ihi; orgauisatiou of lalwur has boon carried mudi 
further in'- England than elsewhere, and we should expect 
to find less paternalism in consequence. That is, iti fact, 
the case, I do not think it wholly due to trade unionism, 
for although England or Britain led the way in model 
settlements,'las in most industrial matters, the sense of duty 
towards the (employed has never been so generally de¬ 
veloped here as in Germany. If it had been, trade unionism 
woxld not have been forced into existence so early or would 
not have displayed such unquenchable vitality and such 
vigorous growth. That is to say, the absence of benevo¬ 
lence is cause as well as effect. The selfish greed of 
employers first drove labour to organise in self-defence, 
and the organisation thus stimulated has reacted on those 
employers who were not greedy. In Germany the same 
forces operate in the same way, but with different relative 
strength and consequently with different results. There 
has been more benevolence and less unionism, and eonse- 
(juently more benevolence remains, though it is declining as 
the other increases, imbued as it largely is with the bitter 
spirit of social democracy, which demands the total aboli¬ 
tion of capital and hates the ju.st employer more than the 
unjust, just as the extreme temperance reformer bates the 
moderate drinker far more than the drunkard, beciuise 
the latter serves for a lever to the “ cause ” (not of tem- 
j)erauce but of prohibition), while the fonner is an obstacle. 
The more general good-will of employer's towards their* 
employed in Germany has certainly retarded the develop¬ 
ment of trade unionism. I find welfare institutions much 
more common there than in England or America. They 
take many forms and I do not intend to attempt a compre¬ 
hensive account of them, as their importance is diminishing. 
But I will give a sample, and I select for the purpose a very 
favom'able specimen. It is too favourable to be regarded 
as an ordinary type, but at the same time it illustrates with 
great clearness the characteristic features of German welfare 
institutions in the industrial world. 

The firm of I). Peters & Co., of Elberfeld, manufacturers 
of-alpaca, worsted and'silk goods, on becoming a limited 
liability company in 1896, determined to place its various 
benevolent institutions on a permanent footing by forming 
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a special company for their administration, entitled “ Wel¬ 
fare Fund of D. Peters & Co. in Elherfeld and Neviges 
(Limited),” with a nominal capital of £1,000 in order to 
comply with the law. The concern is carried on by the 
co-operation of the firm, the general assembly of* workera 
and ofiicials and the council of elders. The gereral assembly 
meets annually in April, but extraordinary meetings’ may 
be called by the Welfare Fund or at the request of sixty 
male adult workmen. The business of the general assembly 
is to receive the annual report, elect the council of elders 
and to vote on resolutions, which may be proposed by the 
firm, the council of elders, or fifteen delegates. The council 
of elders is an interesting institution, not uncommon in 
Germany, but unknown, I believe, in England and America. 
It consists of one member of the firm, who acts as chairman, 
but has no vote, and eight ordinary members, half of whom 
are elected by the general assembly and half named by the 
firm. Only men over thirty years of age who have l)een 
ten years in the employment of the firm are eligible. The 
functions of the council are to examine the accounts, look 
after cases of need and misfortune, supervise the conduct of 
the younger workpeople, encourage them to self-improve¬ 
ment in their leisime time, combat rough Ixdiaviour and 
drunkenness, assist in securing the observance of the factoiy 
rules and in preventing waste. Further, as representatives 
of employer and employed, they have in consultation with 
the firm to settle the factory rules, the piece-work price¬ 
list, the hours of work, the means for preventing danger 
luid increasing efficiency. 

The object of the “ Welfare Fund ” is to administer tlie 
various institutions founded by the firm for the benefit of^ 
the workpeople. These are eleven in number;— 

1. Sick Fund .—Originally founded by the firm in 1801, 
but since 188.5 regulated by the general law of sick insm'- 
anee. The object is to provide immediate relief in cases of 
sickness and dealh. The employers contribute one-third, 
the work-p(!ople two-thirds ; the rate of contribution is 3| 
Jier cent, of wages earned. The btmefits are : SieVp^^y for 
twenty-six weeks to the extent of half the average /age; 
meclical attendance, drugs, spectacles, bandages, etc., ami 
hospital free to members, memcal attendance and hospital 
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free to their fiimili(!a, driij^, etc., hfilf-prieo ; dOs. for confine¬ 
ments ; £4' 10s. on tlie dcatli of a member, £2 5s. on the 
death of a member’s wife. These benefits go beyond tlie 
requirements of the law. Such sick funds are universal, 
but not necessarily administereil in the same way. 

2. Compulsory Savings Bank. — All the workpeople 
must belong, jtfarried men contribute 5 jwr cent., and un¬ 
married 10 per cent, of their wages, but the council of elders 
may* reduce the latter to 5 per cent. Payments are made 
every pay day, except in the week before Easter and Wliit- 
suntide, and the week before and after Christmas. Money 
can only be withdrawn with the consent of the council of 
elders, uidess it is re(iuired for the purchase of a house or 
furnishing on marriage. Interest at 6 per cent, is paid on 
deposits up to £100 ; after that the dejxisitor is free to dis¬ 
pose of his savings as he pleases. Persons leaving the em¬ 
ployment receive their savings in full. 

3. VolmUary Savings Bank. — This is for persons who 
wish to continue saving beyond £100, or to put by money 
for a short time. Interest at 5 per cent, is paid on deposits 
by workpeople, officials, pensioners and widows up to £300, 
and by girls who have left work up to £200. On further 
deposits interest is paid at 4 per cent. For current depo.sits 
at short notice 3 per cent, is paid In the year 1900 the 
number of depositors was 771, and their .savings amounted 
to £24,595. Of this sum £15,152 was held by 490 deposi¬ 
tors in the compulsory bank, and £9,443 by 281 depositors * 
in the voluntary bank. 

4. Assistance Fund .—For cases of sickness and need 
which do not fall within the legal competence of the sick 
fund. It is administered by the council of elders, and is 
formed out of the factory fines, interest on the original 
capital of the Welfare Fund, the takings of the batldng 
establishment, and voluntary contributions by the firm. 

5. Fension Fund .—Founded in 186H to make provision 
for persons in the employ of the firm who had become un¬ 
able to earn their living, and maintained entirely by the 
firm. When the general Infirmity Insurance Act was 
pa^d in 1K89, the firm determined to continue their own 
fund in addition. The Act requires employers and em¬ 
ployed to contribute to the State insurance in equal partsj 
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but, the ))rivat,e jMJiisioii fund had previoualy co.st tlie firm 
twice aa luucli as their statutory contribution" under the 
Act. They rcisolved, therefore, to continue contributing to 
the private fund tlie same ..amount as to the State itisur- 
ance, until tlie former reached £5,000, and from thi interest 
thereof to supplement the State allowance 1)6 pensioners. 

In the spring of 1902 there were twenty-three pensioners, 
drawing £441 from the fund in addition to £204 from the 
State insurance. Fifteen out of the twenty-throe had 'heen 
in the service of tlu‘ firm for an average of thirty-one years. 

6. H(mne-pu,rchane Fwiid.—Thin is a special and note¬ 
worthy scheme. Its object is to help worlvmcn to buy their 
own houses by instalments. I'ho attempt was first made 
by giving the men a present of a month's piy ; hut this 
faihsl. In 1.S7H the plan was tried of building houses and 
assisting workmen to purchase by Ismu.siw, so that in the 
course of seventeen years a man might become the frecdiold 
owner of his house without paying any more than he would 
have done for renting an inferior house. A single pay¬ 
ment of 8 per cent of the cost price was required, followed 
by annual instalments of 8 p.r cent; and a bonus was 
•added to each payment ranging from 15 to 25 per cent 
according to the workman’s length of seiwice. Down to 
the end of 1900, thirty-six family houses had been liought 
by workmen and fifteen partly Isiught—in all fifty-one, re- 
pre,senting a co.st of £8,400. They are capital houseji with 
gardens and close to the mill. A somewhat different system 
has been adopted for a numlxu- of more expensive houses 
built since 1900. 

7. Widows and Orphans f awd.—-Maintained by the firm 
and intended to fill a gap in cases wdiere the death of the ^ 
breadwinner deprives the family of the benefits of the 
assistance and pension funds. 

8. The “ Welfare ” Institute .—This is a large building 
standing in its own ground, devoted to the use and enjoy¬ 
ment of the workpeople. It was opened in 1883 to cele¬ 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the firm’s foundation. It 
contains a large hall for festive gatherings, weddings, 
concerts, and so on; a smaller hall used for the weekly 
practices of the choral society; a large room used as a 
kindergarten for the workpeople’s children and on two 
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eveninj^s a week for a well-attondoil hand-work school; a 
similar loom used as a carpenters’ shop for boys of school 
ago; a large kitchen used as a cooking school. Two coui-ses 
of twentv-four weeks and two evenings a week are held in 
the year, and each class consists of eight girls, 

0., Bathvhg EstoMishment .—Is next diwir to the mill. 
Shower baths are free; other baths cost 2|d. The jiroceeds 
go to the assistance fund. The batlis are open to outsiders 
on pkyment. 

10. Steam Laundn /.—A complete and modern installa¬ 
tion which does all the washing for the workpeo))lc at an 
inclusive charge of 5a a quarter for each household, large 
or small. This results in a dead loss, .so washing is taken in 
from the public at ordinary rat<« to make good the deticit. 

11. Library .—Founded in 1304, with 1,000 volumes of 
general and educational literature. 

The aggregate sum standing in the various be.nctit funds 
at the end of 1000 was 1141,110, and the total ])ayments 
made out of them up to that <late amounted to £110,648. 
The nundier of persons employed in the mill is about 500. 

The man who has anything to urge against this institu¬ 
tion must be very hard to please. It is a genuine imstanee 
of conscientious and .sympathetic treatment of the employed 
by their employers, for the firm does not employ cheap 
labour or pay low wages. On the contrary, a much larg(!r 
))rojKjrtion of men to women is employe<l than in a con-c- 
.spaiding Bradford mill and the wages paid arc higher; 
they are higher also than in neighlxmring mills having no 
such Irenefits. B’urther, the hours of work have been gradu¬ 
ally reduced in recent years by the voluntary action of the 
'firm without any reduction of wages. 

The whole thing is typical of the best German qualities; it 
is thorough, well thought out, solid and sensible with a flavour 
of patriarchal virtue. It is paternal, no doubt, but patefnal 
in the be.st sense. There are no fancy ap{)Ointmonts, devised 
with an eye to the camera, no theoretical fads and no 
parade of benevolence. The management is mainly in the 
hands of the meil themseslves and their elected representa¬ 
tives, who also settle with the firm all tlie conditions of 
work by mutual agreement. Here is collective bargaining, 
frce&opi of contract, all that a trade union secures and a 
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;;reat deal more. I do not wonder that kind souls, who 
lire distressed by industrial strife, on seeing a case* like this 
desire to see such conditions extended. Tliere is no reason 
why they should not be in suitable circumstances ; but an 
essential point is a certain degree of remoteness. Neviges 
is an outlying village, several miles from ElWorfehl. , It 
docs not consist only of Messrs. Peters’ mill; there are others, 
but not many, and the place is small. To be successful, 
and even to have a fair chance of surviving, an industifal 
Ni'ttlement conducted on paternal or philanthropic lines 
must lie apart. That was the case with Saltaire when it 
stood for a model; since it became part of Bradford the 
|iliilanthropic side of it, except that which consisted of 
pernianent gifts, has lapsed or jaissed into the hands of the 
local authority. Such model settlements as there are still 
ill England lie apart. Among them Cadbury’s cocoa works 
at Bourneville and Lever’s .soap works at Port Sunlight 
liave been made as familiar as the features and career of a 
|M)pular actress by repeated description and illustration. 
Hut they pi'oduee articles of a fancy character, depending 
mainly on advertisement, and possessing no international 
industrial significance. The great manufacturing industries 
eaimot be successfully planted anywhere at will; they flow 
to certain localities whore the conditions are favoiu:able and 
(hey tend to get ma.sscd together in large communities, 
where paternal institutions can hardly live. When the 
circumstances arc moat favourable, namely, in some settle¬ 
ment apart and self-contained, a certain amount of philan¬ 
thropic effort is simply necessary for the conduct of the 
business. The persons employed must live, and housing 
and other accessories must be provided for them. That is 
the first step. Then schools follow, churches, clubs, libraries, 
stores and so on. I have mentioned some prominent in¬ 
stances in my descriptive chapter's. Krupp’s, the largest 
and most famous, began in this way from the sheer necessity 
of housing the workmen as they increased with the rapid 
growth of business. Saltaire is another famous instance, 
and both of these arc particularly instructive because they 
illustrate the adverse tendency of the times to such instiuU- 
tions. As Saltaire has become ])art of Bradford, so Essen 
has grown into a big town, whicli refuseil to return the late 
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owner to the Rciichetaj; and ia falliii}; more and more under 
the sway of social democracy. The institutions ^jo on, 
but they arc the object of bitter attacks and the lift! has 
};one out of them. A third case flescrilxvl is that of the 
cotton'town of I’elzer in South Carolina, and it illustrat(is 
the opjTosifc conditions proper to success. I’he little town 
stands alone ip the heart of the country; every foot is owned 
by the manufacturitif; eomjiany which has made it, and 
runs it as a town. Houses, schools, churches, hotel, library, 
institute, water supply, bicycle track, j'ardens, cow pastures 
-all are provided and owned by the company. It has 
also a savings bank, but iloes not run the stores. The mill 
hands have one of their own, which is managed by theni- 
selves. 

Pelzer is a good example of the judiciously |jaternal in 
the American style. It is on a much larger scale than the 
Peters establishment at Ncvig(!a, and the natural conditions 
are diH'ercnt; but th(! comparison illustrates .some eharacter- 
i.stic points of distinction between German and American 
methods. The elalmratc economic provisions of the former, 
designed to promote thrift and safeguard the welfare of 
those concerned in all contingencies, are absent from the 
latter, which leave the people very much to themselves in 
regard to such matters while yet retaining far more 
absolute power over them. 

There are several other settlements somewhat similar to 
Pelzer in the United States; and some of them are of * 
much more ornate character. Among them Hopedalc and 
Ludlow in Massachusetts are prob^ly the best known. 
The former is the seat of the Draper textile machinery 
works, one of the most famous concerns of its kind in 
America. The company has built a number of houses, a 
church, library, school and town hall, but it does not own 
the village. Similarly at Ludlow, a mill village -where 
hemp an<l jute are manufactured, the owners have built 
most of the houses, a church, school, library and so on, and 
have ostabbshed a savings bank and other institutions for 
recreation and self-improvement The observations of Mr. 
Hubbard, the treasurer of the company, are so apposite 
tlist I take the liberty of reproducing them;-- 
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To those who read accounts of social hettcrment it may seem a most 
simple and easy matter to create a model community. BuHd attractive 
hous(‘K, esUvl)lis}> an institute with a trained social secretary, and they 
think the rest will follow. How little they realise how much time, work, 
tOf't, patience, perscveraiico and charity will bo required to bring about 
the desired result. They will encounter racial prejudices, loca^aiidpr- 
sonul jealousies. They will have to repress the ineffi<'^ent would-be 
leaders and to draw out the cfTicieut but reluctant ones. We oflci'*read 
glowing accounts of social betterment carried on by sueV and such a con¬ 
cern ; shortly afterwards of the establishment being the centre of a 
disastrous strike; later, jiossibly, that the whole attempt at social beljtor- 
mciit has been given up as a failure. Tlien it is safe to say that it was 
not conceixed in the right spirit nor carried on in the right spirit; that it 
was either dictated by self-interest or executed in a spirit of condescending 
liatronagu. Social betterment, to be successful, must first bo free of any 
suspicion that it is designed to take tlie place of wages; second, that it 
must not be too paternal, or suggest that tlie recipient of its benefits does 
not know how to obtain them himself; third, the ideals aimed at must 
not be too far removed from actual conditions; fourth, os far as possible 
and continually more and more, tho people should assume the management. 

It may be stated generally that experiments in social betterment have 
l*ecn judged too hastily to liavo been successes, or to have been much 
greater successes than they really were. Many have been failures. Of 
these we rarely hoar.* 

With almost the whole of this I heartily afjrce. Mr. 
Huhhard states tlie conditions of success and the cause of 
niany failui'es in terms which cannot be improved; hut 
when he says it is safe to assume that the spirit or method 
is at fault in all cases of failure Jie is speaking too positively. 
'I’liere is a real antagonism between the principle of trade 
unionism and that of employers’ benevolence. And more 
Allan that, laliour legislation, which is to a large extent the 
exjiression of labour organisation, temls to stifle benevolence. 
The voluntary does not thrive in the presence of the com- 
jiulsory. The comparatively backward state of labour 
legislation in the United States means more room as well 
as more need for employers’ benevolence to take its place. 

Both legislation and organisation are advancing forces, 
and as they advance private action recedes before tliem, 
and to them a third must be added in municipal activity 
which more and more takes upon itself and out of the 
hands of employers the well-being of tho people. But 
in any case benevolent institutions aflfect such a minute 
proportion of the industrial population that they do -ot 
lonn an appreciable item in an international comparison. 

Bulletin of the Bweau of Lahtmr, Washington, Ho. p. 1213. 
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CHAF'i'EU XI. 

HOUSING. 

Hou.sing is unquestionably the most important of all home 
conditions, and it i.s naturally one to which increasinjr at¬ 
tention is directed in all western countries. This is due 
to two causes: (1) the {p'owinj; knowledfje of sanitation 
and recognition of its iiidnence on health; (2) what 1 call 
the progressive urbanisation of the people, whicli accom¬ 
panies tlie development of industrial activity. The two go 
together, of course, and react on each other, but each has a 
special bearing on the two main problems connected with 
housing; sanitary demands make the question of <jnality, 
ui'banisation makes that of ({iiantity, acute. It is as well 
to bear the distinction in miml, becau.se though both pro¬ 
blems are present in some degree in all large comnmnities 
and are generally mixed up together, their relative impor¬ 
tance difiei’S greatly in diflbrent countries and ditferent 
districts. That is found to be the case when we come tC 
compare England, (Jennany, and America. 

A great deal of detailed information on the subject has 
been given in the descriptive cliapters, but it is scattered 
about under the headings of the towns or districts described, 
and I cannot expect any reader to draw from it any de¬ 
finite conclusion such as is present in my own mind. The 
subject requires more comprehemsive and systematic treat¬ 
ment, and I will therefore take the more important points 
seriatim. 

Bent .—Numerical statements of rent are subject to the 
akme kind of difficulty, though in a lesser degree, as similar 
statements of wages; that is to say, the amounts vary within 
;vide limits not only in different places but in different parts 
of . the same place according to the situation and character 
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ol' the houses. The reduction to an averafre, therefore, is 
open to the same objection as in the ease of wages; it can 
only represent the truth approximately, and any such state¬ 
ment must be read with a large margin on both sides. 
Subject to this reservation 1 give the average weelily rent 
for an unfimnished room as obtained by inquiries on the 
spot in a number of industrial centres as ne!i,rly as possible 
of the same character:— 

AvKriAOE Wkbki.y Kent per Room. 

Kiiglaml. Ommaiiy. America. 

a. il. a. d. a. d. 

is 2 0 2 6 

In this computation I liave not included the ciipitals, 
where rent is higher than almost anywluire else, but have 
followed the plan adopted throughout and have taken the 
most purely industrial provincial towns, where the condi¬ 
tions are most strictly comparable. It is necessary to bear 
the explanation in mind, because the subject of housing 
is most often discussed in relation to the capitals, which are 
not only most prominent in themselves, but also present the 
problem in its most acute form. This is one of the respects 
in which they are not representative, and one of the prin¬ 
cipal reasons why they aro excluded from my survey. 
People are very apt to generalise from the capital, as I 
have previously pointed out, but in relation to housing it is 
•(jarticularly fallacious. The fallacy is greatest in the case 
of London and least in that of Berlin, which is more 
typical of modern urban Germany in regard to housing 
than in any other single respect. If, therefore, any students 
of the subject, particularly in England, are surprised at the 
lowness of the figures given, I trust they will remember to 
what it applies. 

I have, in fact, put the figure for England a little higher 
than I might have done, in order to be on the safe side; 
and the only official information I have been able to dis¬ 
cover bears me out. It is contained in the Second Series 
of Memoranda, etc, prepared by the Board of Trade (1904). 
There the average annual rental of the working-class hr ises 
in typical working-class streets in twenty provincial towns 
is given as £12 4s. in 1900. If we assume, as we may 
28 
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pretty Hafel 3 ' do, that such houses are, on the average, four- 
roomed hcfases, the mean weekly rent per room works out 
at Is. 2d., which is exactly what my own inquiries made it. 

The same l!lue-l)ook gives a good d(!al more informa¬ 
tion abftut rent in England, l)ut, unfortunately, the unit 
takeii is thevhouse, whicli is a too elastic tenn. It renders 
the figimes af^ they stand (piite useless for purposes of 
international comparison, because, as we shall presently see, 
a “iliouse” or “dwelling” means very did'erent things in 
different countries. The unit of comparison must be the 
room ; and, .since rent in England is always reckoned bj' 
the week for working-cla.ss houses, I have reduced it to 
the .same scale in all cases. In Germany it is generally 
reckoned by the year, in America by the month. For 
German}' I have no official information except that in 
Berlin, the average weekly rent of a room, as ascertained 
by a recent investigation of 908 households, is 4s.* This 
may be compared with London. According to returns 
furnished by the Charity Organisation Society, and quoted 
in the Board of Trade Blue-book,'* the average weekly rent 
in 1899 was, for a single room 3s. 5|d., for two rooms 
.5s. 8d. and for three rooms 7s. 2d., which gives an average 
of 2s. 8Id. ; the average weekly rent per room in County 
Council, municipal ami trust tenements was 2s, 3d. These 
figures show roughly that the higher level of rent in 
Germany holds good of the capital also. The figure I 
have stated—namely, 28.—for industrial centres corro» 
sponifa with those given in Hamisch’s Jahrbuch, but, as 
that statistical annual only refers to the Rhineland pro¬ 
vince, where housing is particularly dear, it may be to(j 
high for the country as a whole. In Chemnitz I found 
the average weekly rent of a room was about Is. 6d., 
although the "house famine” is very acute there; and 
outside the town, where many workmen live, it is consider¬ 
ably less. 

With regard to the United States a great deal of in- . 
formation on the subject has recently been compiled.* If 
official investigations on the same scale had been carried 
out in other countries it would be possible to make statia- 

^ * Beicliv-Arheii^blatt, March, 1906. ** Od. 1761. 

^Sightmilh Annual lieport of the CommisBioner of Labour^ 19(3. 
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coHiparisoiis with far more ainfidimcc than is justifiod 
at present. Tlicse remarkable returns cover 25,44o families, 
r(!i)resenting 124,108 persons in thirty-three States, and 
they give in great detail the .occupations, family conditions, 
earnings, expenditure and other particulars. I here merely 
extract some of the information relating to*rent. .The 
States contributing the largest number of families to the 
inquiry are, in the following order: New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois, which are all gfeat 
manufacturing States. The average weekly rent of a room 
in these States works out as follows, omitting small frac¬ 
tions : New York, 2.s. Id.; Pennsylvania, Is. lOd.; Massa¬ 
chusetts, 2s.; Ohio, 2s. Id.: Illinois, Is. Od. The mean is 
a fraction under 2.s., and the mean for the United States 
is somewhat less, namely, l.s. lOld. This is very appreciably 
lower than my estimate of 2s. (id., given above, and 1 do not 
question its accuracy for a moment. It does not up.set my 
estimate, but so far as the two are parallel rather confirms 
it They are derivetl from different fields of inquiry. Mine 
is confined to a limited number, about a dozen, of the lead¬ 
ing centres of particular industries, presenting conditions 
most comparable with the corresponding centres in England 
and Germany. The official inquiry relates to a very much 
hu ger number of places, including comparatively small ones, 
and it does not embody the mean of each locality, but the 
niean of all the families derived from the aggregate of 
localities. The places are not named, so that I am unable 
to check my results by a nearer comparison. I have no 
doubt that the official figures are much more representative 
of the United States as a whole than mine, and if corre¬ 
sponding information were available for the other countries 
a more satisfactory comparison could be made; but they 
are not, and I must compare like with like. If the same 
ha.«is were taken for the other countries I have no doubt at 
all that the result would be correspondingly lower. The 
average figure for England would not be more than Is.' 
and for Germany Is. 6d. It may, I conclude, be taken as a 
rough general rule that rent in America is about twice as 

' This is tiie actual average iot houses let by Co-opoiative Societies in 
twelve provincial towns (Blue-book, Cd. 1701). 
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high as in England,’ and that Germany comes hetw(«n, but 
rather nearer the American than the English level; and in 
England the rent includes local taxes, or rates, which is not 
the case in Germany or America. 

In 3*11 three countries rent has been rising of late years, 
but ,tho onl^ comprehensive information I have l)een able 
to obtain is thf,t contained in the Board of Trade Blue-book 
previously mentioned. The following index numlu-rs for 
the* course of working-class rents in large towns in Great 
Britain are given :— 

Relative WouKiHa-CLASs Rents. 

1880 . 86-6 

1885 . 90-1 

1890 . 89-9 

1895 . 96-3 

1900 . 100-0 

The chief reasons for the rise of rents in England are the 
increase of wages in the building trades and the increase of 
local rates. Both in Germany and America the rise has 
been more rapid, so far as I can ascertain, no doubt on 
account of the more rapid growth of the urban populations 
and the consequent demand for accommodation. 

Density. —The next point of importance is the distribu¬ 
tion of the people in the Rouses and the “ density ” of 
population. Density may be measured in three ways. The 
usual way is to take an area and divide the population by 
the surface ; if you are dealing with a large area the result 
is stated as so many persons to the square mile or equiva¬ 
lent measure; if wiwi a smaller one as so many persona 
to the acre or hectare. There is a certain value in these 
statistics, but they obviously bear no necessary relation 
to the housing; in one place the people might bo massed 
together in a small space and densely crowded under roofs, 
while a large area of unoccupied ground outside -would 
bring down the nominal “ density ” to a very low point; in 
anotoer place the opposite conditions might occur. The 
next wav is to divide the population by the number of 
houses,’^’which gives, a much more valid measure of the 

> This estimate is substantially in agreement with the eonelusiocs of 
^e majority of the Knglish trade unionists who fonned the “ Moseley 
Commission" in 1902. 
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living density. The third way is to <iivido the. population 
hy the number of rooms. A combination of the last two, 
the one giving the superficial the other cubic living density, 
would throw most light on the housing, hut unfortunately 
no comprehensive data are available with regard* to the 
number of rooms. We must do the best we san with the 
number of houses, aided by such other information can 
be gained in one (piarter or another. 

Avesase Number or Persons to a House.* 

findand Germany U.S.A. 

(1001). (1900). (1900). 

6-2 8-9 5*8 

It is at once clear even from these summary figures that 
the house density is much the greatest in Germany and the 
least in England ; but of course such a general comparison 
does not rcprc.sent the relative conditions of urban life in 
the three countries. Urban density is always greater 
tluui rural, and since the rural population is a very much 
smaller proportion of the whole in England than in Ger¬ 
many or America it is evident that the disjiarity in-urban 
density nmst lx; considerably greater than that shown 
above. The inference is confirmed when we take smaller 
units of comparison. Let us'lirst compare some industrial 
areas. 

Averaur Number or rEiwONH to an Inhabited House. 

ENQLAND. 


Tjanca»hire. 

. . 4-9 

Yorkahire (W. Riding) 

. 4-6 

Staifordahiru .... 

. 4-9 

HEKMANY. 


Saxony . 

Bhinoland. 

. 11-69 
. 8-52 

Brandenbui^ (without Berlin) . 

. 10-88 

U.&.A. 


Masaauhusotts .... 

. 6-3 

PeuDsylvania .... 

. 6-5 

Rhode Taland 

. 6-7 


' The terms used ere “ inhabited house ” in the English oensni, 
“ inhabited building " in the German, and “ dwelling ” in the American. 
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Here the relative )i()sitions are much more clearly 
marked ; <)ut a compariHou of towns makes the point still 
plainer. I give ten larf^e towns, partly commercial and 
pai'tly imlustiial, inclmling the ca])ita1s;— 

*■ Avkuack Nomhkb op I’ebbohs to a Uouse. 


« 


• 

Kiujiaml. • 


Oerntfiuy. 


U.S.A. 


t 

Loiiclon 

. 7-9 

Berlin . 

4r>r> 

New York . 

. i:4'7 

Manchester . 

. 4-9 

Breslau 

39 l 

Cliiuago 

. 8-8 

Birmingliam 

. 4-8 

Leipzig 

27*0 

Philadelphia 

, 5-4 

Leeds 

. 4-5 

Dresden 

27-5 

Boston 

. H-4 

Sheffield 

. 4'8 

Hanover 

20-1 

Pittsbui^ . 
Providence 

. (5-3 

Bradford 

. 4*8 

Dussoldorf . 

19-4 

. 7-0 

Bolton . 

. 4-6 

Chemnitz 

29*1 

Pall River. 

. 110 

Oldham 

. 4-6 

BllHsrfeld 

lS-7 

Lowell 

. 6-9 

Halifax. 

4'2 

Barmen 

J8-0 

Lawrence . 

, 7-7 

Wolverhampton 

. 4-8 

Essen . 

18-C 

New Bedford 

. 7-1 

Mean . . 4*9 

Mean 

2C-S 

Moan . 

. 8-2 


It will be seen that the capital occupies an exceptional 
position in each country; London is 61 per cent, alwve the 
English mean, Berlin 76 per cent, above the German, and 
New York 67 per cent, above'the American. These figures 
afibrd numerical proof of my contention that the conditions 
of life in the capitals are not typical of a country. Yet th(^ 
house-density in London, relatively high as it is to that or 
the provincial English towns, is appreciably less than the 
American mean and less than one-third of the German. 
The table is an elo(juent statement of the most salient 
difference between the conditions of urban housing in the 
three countries. It means in practice that in England the 
industrial classes live in small separate houses or cottages, 
in Germany they live in barracks, and in America in larger 
houses which are shared by more than one family. That is 
the broad fact; the statistical evidence fully corroborates 
the observations I have previously made on the point in 
the descriptive chapters.’ In the whole list only one 
American city approaches the English standard, and that is 

' Soe pp. m, 211. 
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Pliiladelphia; I have already jKtinted out. its exceptional 
character.' ’ 

I reijard this fact as of cardinal importance in the life 
of the people, and will pursue the evidence a little further. 
It may be objected tliat the lists are selected. Efcry list 
is selected, but these arc not selected for ttic puri^ose. 
They include the mo.st important of the representative in¬ 
dustrial towns embraced in my survey, together with the 
capitals and some others of mixed character, as fairly eftm- 
parable as possible. A different selection would, in my 
opinion, be less representative, but in order to put the 
matter (juite fairly I will mention some exceptions and 
modifications. 

In England the towns on the Tyne form an exception ; 
at Newcastle, Gateshead and Shields the average number 
of persons to a house is a shade over eight, but the con¬ 
ditions here are quite unusual. On the Tyne rents are 
exceedingly high, much higher than anywhere else out of 
Loudon, and it is the custom for families to share a two- 
storied hoase, one on the ground, the other on the upper 
rioor. There are also some tall, old buildings let as tene¬ 
ments. On the other hand, in the great majority of English 
industrial towns the house density is lower than the mean 
given above. * 

In Germany some towns of importance have a lower 
rate than those on the list. For instance, the number of 
persons to a hoiise in Cologne is 15’5; in Frankfort-on- 
Maine, 17'5 , in Aachen, 17’3 ; and in some of the smaller 
Saxon manufacturing towns it is still less, as in Glauchau, 
11'3; Meerane, 10’4; Zittau, 13'7. On the other hand, 
most of the remaining great towns, sudi as Magdeburg, 
Stettin, Konigsberg and Posen much exceed the average 
given above, and in Charlottenburg the density is even 
greater than in Berlia 

With regard to the United States it is necessary to dis¬ 
criminate. There are many towns of small and medium size 
with a house density very much the same as the English 
standard, and some of these, such as Dayton and Springfield 
in Ohio, are manufacturing towns. Generally speaking the 
type in the south and west, ai'd to a certain extent in the 

* Soo p. 261. 
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central States, is different from that indicated above ; and if 
we Uke the p:eat towns in all the States and compare them 
with all the great towns in England we get a different re¬ 
sult There are in the United States sixteen, and in Eng¬ 
land fourteen towns with upwards of 200,000 inhabitants ; 
the average number of persons to a house is 7'2 in the for¬ 
mer *and 6'3 in^^the latte. The discrepancy is here consider¬ 
ably less than in the table given above. If other units of 
comparison are taken the results differ again, some showing 
greater and some less discrepancy. But in all cases tlio 
English density remains below the American, and there is 
not throughout the States a single town of 25,000 inhabi¬ 
tants with so low a density as the large manufacturing 
towns of Halifax, Huddersfield and Rochdale in England 
However the facts be examined, the conclusion emerges that 
housing is more spread out in England; and the more 
strictly the comparison is confined to important industrial 
centres the greater the discrepancy. If the reader is not 
tired of statistics I will refer to one more table in the 
United States Census, which puts the facta in a different 
and, perhaps, more instructive way.’ It classifies the dwel¬ 
lings according to the number of families living in them, 
and gives the proportion of families living in each class, 
nammy, dwellings with one,'with two and with three or 
more families. I extract from this table the following 
particulars for the towns having over 100,000 inhabitants 
in the Eastern and Central States, which are the greaW 
industrial States:— 


Twelfth Census, U.S.A., vol ii., table xcviii. 
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lIousK Density m AusBicMf Industbial Gitibb, 


City. 

Percentage of Famlliw in Dwellings 
having more than One Family. 

Two Families. 

Tlree Families 
and over. > 

New York {Now York) . 

1V5 

71-0 . 

Chicago (Illinois) . . - . 

28-6 

42-4 

Philadelphia (Pennsylvania) . 

9-6 

5-9 

St. Louis (IdiMouri) 

40-8 

18-8 

Hoston (Massachusetts) . 

26-6 

41-3 

Baltimore (Maryland) 

20*0 

7-4 

Cleveland (Ohio) 

25-1 

131 

Buffalo (New York). 

29*1 

28-9 

Cincinnati (Ohio) . 

230 

44-1 

Pittsburg (Pennsylvania) 

24*6 

110 

Newark (New Jersey) 

29-4 

40*4 

Jersey City (New Jersey) 

21*4 

46'8 

Providence (Uhode Island) 

43*9 

19*1 

Hoohester (New York) . 

15-6 

8'8 

Toledo (Ohio) .... 

10*2 

3*8 

Allegheny (Pennsylvania) 

31*5 

11-0 

Columbus (Ohio) 

11*9 

8*0 

WoroMter (Massachusettb) 

28-5 

46*2 

Syracuse (New York) 

32-9 

10*9 

Now Haven (Connecticut) 

38*6 

21*7 

’ Paterson (New Jersey) 

46*5 

26-4 

1 Fall Biver Massachusetts 

! 

29*0 

54*4 


In those twenty-two great towns the proportion of 
families living two or more together in a dwelling ranges 
from 14 to 83'4 per cent. The two showing the greatest 
house density are New York and Fall Bivcr, the two show¬ 
ing the least are Toledo' and Philadelphia; in the former , 
more than four-fifths, in the latter about one-seventh of the 
families live more than two together in a dwelling. Out 
of the whole number, thirteen nave more than htdf their 
families so living. 

It must furSier be remembered, in comparing the 
United States with EujYland or with Germany in this 
respect, that the proportion of population living in large 
public institutions such as barracks and work-houses, hich 

^Toledo is distinguished by having the largest proportion of houses 
owned by their oooupion of ail the large towns, namely 46*0 per oent. 
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count as houses and so tend to increase the statistical house 
density is much greater in the two latter. 

I heliove that the evidence here adduced fairly roiire- 
sents the broad ditf'eronces between the three countries in 
this im^rtant matter; hut the impression made by ob¬ 
serving thosfe differences in actual life cannot be conveyed 
by any figure*. 

Overcrowding .—The house density, however important 
as it is, does not necessarily furnish a measure of tlie space 
accommodation, for houses may bo large or small and the 
term by itself tells nothing. What is calleil “ overcrowd¬ 
ing ” is usually measured by the number of persons to a 
room; and the official standard adopted in England is two 
persons; more than two to a room is called overcrowding. 
Of course the size of rooms varies and the measure is rou^h, 
but it is more exact than that of hou.sos. Only the English 
census gives statistics concerning the number of persons to 
a room so far as I can ascertain, but some official infonna- 
tion for the United States also is available. I have not 
been able to find corresponding information for Germany, 
although the question is much more acute there. 

In Elngland the proportion of the population living in 
overcrowded conditions, as defined, was 8'2 in 1901. In the 
rural districts the figure fell to 5'8, in the urban it rose to 
8‘9. Turning to the towns we find the greatest amount of 
overcrowding on the Tyne, where the proportional figure^ 
reached 34'5 (Gatesliead); and the least at Northampton, 
where it was less than 1 per cent; in I>ondon as a whole 
it was 16'0, but in the most crowded district (Finsbury) it 
reached 35'2; in the Lancashire towns the highest was 13'3 
at Wigan and the lowest 2‘6 at Preston; nearlv all the 
manufacturing towns in this county were well below the 
urban mean mentioned above (8'9); the Yorkshire towns 
were above it, ranging from 9'5 at Sheffield to 14'6 at 
Bradford. In other large towns we have the following; 
Birmingliam, 10’3; Nottingham, 3'6 ; Leicester, I'O; Bristol, 
3’5 ; Hull, 6 1; Portsmouth; IT ; Wolverhampton, 4'6. 

It cannot bo said that a review of the.se facte bears out 
the prevailing impression that a very large proportion of 
tl^ industrial population in Englan<) lives in a condition of 
overcrowding. And if we examine the movement in regard 
to housing, it apjiears that in spite of the growth of popula- 
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tion in the towns tlio density is diminishinir. The number 
of jxTsons to a liouse fell from 5 32 to 5‘20 between 1891 
and 1901, and the proportion of overcrowdinjr in the houses 
from 11'2 to 8'2. The census remarks: “However the 
tenement fif^ures for Eiiffland and Wales are compared it is 
imi)ossible to avoid the conclusion that the* comparison 
ali’ords satisfactory evidence of distinct improvement iA the 
housinf; of the people iluring the ten years 1891-1901 
In short, outside of London and a few other special localities 
the problem of quantity is not acute, and in most of the 
provincial towns it does not exist at all; the supply is 
nearly adequate and becomin}{ more so. And even in 
Tjondon the acute difficulty is confined to the inner area ; 
outside, in Greater London, the working; cla.s.sea are housed 
in separate cottages as elsewhere, and the supply keeps 
pace fairly with the demanil. I have watched during the 
last fifteen years tlie erection of inanj' hundreds of miles of 
■st.reets, consisting entirely of such houses, on the northern 
and eastern fringoa We have nothing to compare with 
the “house-famine” which prevails in Germany; and the 
Comparatively low rents in England are one result of this 
comparatively abundant supply. 

The official information available for the United States 
is contained in the eighteenth annual rejMrt of the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour (1903), which consists of the special 
iiKjuiry into 25,440 families, to which I have already re- 
4'(Tretl, The average number of rooms per family and per 
individual is given for 23,447 families distributed in thirty- 
three State.s. The summary results are as follows :— 




Number of Rooms. 

StattiB. 

Avcraj?e Size of 



Family. 




Per Family. 

)*«r Individual. 

North Atlantic StatcR 

4-68 

6-21 

1*11 

South Atlantic States 

4-96 

4-Hl 

•97 

North Central States 

4-80 

4-74 

•98 

South Centml States 

6-09 

3-80 

•75 

Western States 

4'OC 

4-70 

1-lG 

Ihiited States . 

4'7.5 

4-95 

1-04 
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In the separate States the number of rooms per indi¬ 
vidual ranges from '63 in Tennessee (rented house) to 1‘68 
in New Hampshii'e (owned house). The number of rooms 
is generally a little higher in owned than in rented houses, 
which are distinguished in the returns, and it is a shade 
higher for the native than for the foreign families, namely 
1'08* against I'OO. 

Of course these figures prove nothing about over-crowd- 
ing»at large. 'Phe inquiry may not have touched the lowest 
strata of the population at all, and it is probable that it did 
not, for the enuineratoi's would not go to the lowest strata 
to fill up their schedules which were of a very elaborate 
character. Moreover, a good average may conceal some 
bad single localities. But they do prove that in the large 
number of families covered by the inquiry there could have 
been very little over-crowding and that on the whole there 
was a strikingly lilxsral allowance of room space. And in 
my opinion they go far to prove that the room density of 
the docent industrial population is decidedly less in the 
United States than in England. No exact comparison can 
be made, but tlie following facts give .some indications. 
The average number of rooms to a family in those industrial 
Slates which contrihuted most schedules to the inquiry was: 
New York, 4'83 ; Pennsylvania, 6‘35; Massachusetts, 5'51; 
Ohio, 4'21; Illinois, 4'91. In 1901 the proportion of houses 
in England consisting of four rooms and upwards was 751) 
per cent., and of five rooms and upwards 63'2 per cent oi* 
the total, and the proportion of the population so housed 
was 82 and 60‘1 per cent, but I doubt if an examination of 
average working-clas.s houses in any district would show so 
high a number of rooms to a family as in Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania. I draw the conclusion, wjiich agrees 
with my own observation, that working-class houses of five 
and six rooms are commoner in America than in Elngland, 
where the four-roomed house is the rule, though newer ones 
are generally larger. 

The information about overcrowding which I have for 
Germany is scrappy but striking. 

In Berlin the special investigation of 908 households, to 
which I have previously referred, gave the following re¬ 
markable results;—‘ 

^ BeiciiB^ArbeiUblaU^ Marcb^ 1905. 
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HtmseholdH. Purnons. 

908 3,828 


Rooms. 

1,201 


Kooiiih to a Persons to a 

Dwelling. « Room. 

1-4 a-oa 


'J'lio overcrowdiiifj here sliown can only be called gross, 
and the more so because the” households do not appear to 
iKjlong to the lowest grades of society. The ocpuimtions of 
the heads were very varied but the great majority beloflged 
to the artisan class, the incomes ranging from £35 to £40 
(oidy two single househohls) uj) to £150 (one househohl of 
thirteen persons). The incomes of 599, or roughly two- 
thints, ranged from £(!5 to £100. The average weekly 
rent j)er room was 4s., which was nearly 3d. less than the 
average askisl for empty rooms in Berlin at the beginning 
of 1904. 

But, as 1 have repeatedly pointisd out, Berlin is an 
exception. A more r(!pre.sentative case is Barmen, for 
which I have a little information; its ])lace in the table 
given aliove shows that the house density is leas than in 
most of the lai'ge towns, and therefore it is a fair ease to 
take. 

In Bannen the jwlice made an examination of 100 
houses iidiabited by the labouring class in the yeai- 1897 ; 
they contained 2,106 rooms and attias and wei'e inhabited 
by 882 families numl)ering .4,787 persons. The average 
was twenty-one rooms, inhabited by nine families of forty- 
eight persons, to each house; and the average number of 
4 )ersons to a room was 2'25. Taking the English standard 
of overcrowding (more than two persons to a room) 1 
find that the proportion of the tenants of the model dwell¬ 
ings, built by the Barmen Building Company, so living 
in 1897 was 16'01 per cent. 

The Krupp houses at Essen are a good specimen of 
superior German housing and they are on a large scale. I 
have already given a full account of them and only mention 
them here for the light they throw on overcrowding. I 
find that the number of persons living in them in May, 
1900, was 26,678. The number of dwellings was 4,274, 
including the pensioners’ colony, and the number of rooms 
11,435 or a few more.' The average number of persons to 


' Eighty*four of the hougen hav*) seven rooms ** and over,” so that a 
little margin must be allowed. 
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a room is 2’]. As a jfood many of tho houses ai’e occupied 
l)y superior officials the avcra;f(! of the workmen’s dwelluifpi 
is pn)hahly a little higher. It must, however, he remem- 
hered that the birth-rate is very high in E.ssen and the 
familietr very large. This factor holds good in general of 
(Germany aa compared with England and America and it 
ought not to 1» forgotten. It is ea.sy to avoid overcrowd¬ 
ing when people avoid having any children, and as a 
matter of fact the dimini.shedhirth-rate is largely responsible 
for diminished ovei'crowding in England and America. 

1 have a little more information, of a less official char¬ 
acter, for Uiis.seldorf, a town which has been very hard 
pressed by the urban inrush. At the same time it throws 
light on the (luestion of rent and some other points, so that 
1 will give it rather more fully. It is derived from a special 
inquiry conducted on behalf of the Provident Building 
Society (Spar-und-Bau Verein) in 1900. It appears to 
have been instigated by the fact that in the previous 
winters the town authorities were compelled to find shelter 
for a number of homeless families, the heads of which were 
not out of work or very poor, or unable to pay rent, but 
simply homeless, largely because they hail children ; for in 
Germany, as elsewhere, one result of the excessive demand 
for housing is that people wefuse to let their rooms to 
tenants with large families. The inquiry was conducted 
by the local trades’ council or association of trade unions, 
which sent out a question form to be tilled in by the work* 
men with particulars as to occupation, earnings, number 
and age of children, rent paid, number of rooms, etc. An 
important feature of the inquiry is that it relates, not to 
the lowest class of the population, but to married workmen 
of all kinds in fair employment. Particulars were obtained 
of 194 families. Their average earnings were 4s. a day; 
111 lived in two rooms, 68 in three rooms, 11 in. four, 
three in five, and one in six rooma The four-, five-, and 
six-roomed families, however, either lived in old farm¬ 
houses on the edge of Uie town or took in lodgers. The 
inference is drawn that 60 per cent, of the fairly-paid class 
of workmen in Dusseldorf live with their families in two- 
roomed tenements. The average rent paid for this accom¬ 
modation was 3s. 3d. a week; but it is remarked tlist all 
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the dw(!llin}pi at tliis rent or below it, except those erected 
by a cliaritahle trust or by factory owners, are on the 
(ixtreme outskirts of the town, and tliat the cheapest, 
which bringdown the average, are attics, or “little ^xes in 
old farm-houses Tlic bettor dwellings were rented at 4s. 
a week and upwards for the two rooms, and the highest were 
r)s. 4d. a week. One man, a smith, earning 1,050 marks in 
the year, had to pay 280 for rent, leaving 14s. 9d. a week to 
live on; he had two children, aged nine and eleven. 'That 
makes 37 ptVmnigs a day per head; the prison scale is 80 
pi'enidgs. The children in these two-roomed dwellings were 
of all ages from infancy to twenty-one, and the number in 
(iach family ranged from one to six; but for the most 
|iart workmen in good emidoyment with more than three 
children make shift to get three rooms, and, of course, pay 
a higher rent. One case on the list was that of a day 
labourer with nine children who had lOs. 8d. a wei^k to live 
on after paying his rent. The houses are all of the tenement 
class; the average number of families to a house was 8'14, 
and the average number of persons 40. Remarks appended 
hy the workmen go to show that oven the dwellings for 
which the rent is over 2.s. a week pcsr room are often very 
defective and insanitary, and cases are given of the con- 
.stant and rapiil rise of rents. “ On<( man who paid 27s. 6d. 
a month for three rooms had his rent raised thrice in 
the course of the year, until it stood at 40 b., or 8s. lid. a 
^e(:k. This represents 3a a week {xsr room in a tenement 
luiilding. 

Experience has taught me to regard “ shocking revela¬ 
tions ” with profound distrust, and of course a report of 
this kind, which has a distinct object in view, is not intended 
to make the best of things; but it is quite in keeping with 
other information and with the results of personal observa¬ 
tion, and I believe it substantially represents the truth. 

The facts with regard to overcrowding revealed in the 
report are as follows: In the two- and three-roomed dwell¬ 
ings there were 179 families consisting of 789 persons, and 
they lived in 426 rooms. The average was 1-8 persons to a 
room, and the actual proportion of persons living more than 
two in a room was 41'3 per cent. 

In the working-class tenements built hy the town the 
29 
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avoraffc nnmber of peraons to a room was J 3 and the avur- 
age woeklj’ rent 2a. 3d. per room. 

Those scattered details afford a certain insight into the 
worst feature of German housipg, which is the worst feature 
of German industrial life. They show a very groat inferior¬ 
ity fo England and America in regard to the (juantity 
of accommodation. In Germany there is a real “house- 
famine,” as it is commonly called; in England and America 
thetc is not, save in some specially congested localities, 
which are more numerous in the latter than in the former. 
One of the principal causes of the difference is the more 
recent and more rapid change in the character of the 
population. 

To judge from villages, small old-fashioned towns, and 
the older parts of modern cities, a considerable part, at least, 
of the inilmstrial population used formerly to be hoased in 
single dwellings, as in England. The general and ever- 
increasing extension of tenement or barrack houssing has 
arisen from the demand for urban accommodation which 
has accompanied the industrial expansion of the last thirty 
years. The beginnings of that need, which has developed 
into the house famine of to-day, go back somewhat earlier. 
Alfred Krupp found himself obliged to provide housing for 
his workmen in 1863; a building company was started in 
Bonn in 1864; one in M. Gladbach, of which some account 
has been given, in 1868, and one in Bannen in 1872. But 
those earlier efforts in the Rhine province were isolated^ 
the pressure was not generally felt until later, and it in¬ 
creased gradually as the towns drew the people in from the 
country. It is during the last ten or twelve years that the 
trouble has become really acute. The remarkable period of 
prosperity which culminated in 1900 caused a great demand 
for lalxmr; and a stream of forei^ immigrants, including 
Poles and Italians, flowed into the industrial centres.. Their 
presence is attested by the fact that it has been found 
necessary in some of the Rhine towns to put up public 
notices in those languages. At the same time, the native 
■rural population was steadily moving townwards, and emi¬ 
gration over seas dropped down to insignificant proportions. 
It is not generally realised that in recent years Germans 
haye almost ceased to emigrate; the number leaving the 
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Kountry dropped from 220,902, or 48'6 per 10,QOO of the 
jiopulation, in 1882 to 20,874, or 3'7 per 10,000 of the popula¬ 
tion, in 1901. Daring the recent depression it only rose 
again to 0‘0 per 10,000 in 1903. Tlie shifting of.the in- 
(iustrial balance is indicated by the following figures from 
the last two occupational censuses:— » 


Year. 

Agricultural 

Industrial 

Popnlatiou. 

Population. 

1882 . 


18,840,818 

16,058,080 

189S . 

. 

18,501,307 

20,253,241 


'['he “ rural exodus ” Imtween 1895 and 1900 is further 
shown by the fact that the population of East Prussia 
iietnally diminished in that period, and the increase in 
I'omcrania and Posen was only 3'9 and 3'2 per cent., 
wliereiis in the industrial regions of Westphalia, Khineland 
and Saxony it was 18’0, 12'8, and 10'9 respectively. 

A statistical comparison of the “urban” and “rural” 
populations and of their changing relations in the three 
countries is not satisfactory because the bases of computa¬ 
tion are different; but some* light on the comparative 
rajndity of the movement is thrown by the statistics of the 
great towns having over 100,000 inhabitants and their 
Dilation to the rest of the country. 

PEBceaiTiQit or Popolation is Great Towks. 


Snglaud. 

Germany. 

U.S.A. 

1881. 

1901. 

1880. 

1900. 

1880. 

1900. 

31-6 

36-0 

7-2 

16-2 

U-6 

18-8 


Although the proportion of tlie population massed in 
those great aggregations is less in Germany than in America 
and much less than in England, the pace at which they have 
absorbed tlie population and their relative increase since 
1880 has been enormously greater in Germany than in 
cither; and the fact indicates a much more rapid process of 
29* 
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url)aiiisatioJi, which goes far to explain the greater acute¬ 
ness of the housing problem. In England, of cour.se, the 
thing has been going on for a very long time, and the con¬ 
ditions (have become better adjusted to the need: and the 
same holds ^good in a less degree of the industrial districts 
in America. In Germany the change has been more sudden. 
Indeed, the adtual rate of increase has been only very little 
les§ in the German than in the American great towns; 
they have grown nearly 230 per cent, since 1871. 

Tlie state of things described aliove obviously provides 
the Social Democrats with a powerful lever for pushing 
their views, because the private ownership of land is one 
of the causes of costly building; and the great increase of 
their polls in the Ruhr district in particular coincides with 
the growing house famine in the iron and coal towns of 
that region. But private ownership is not the only cause, 
if indeed it is a cause at all; otherwise housing would bo 
eiinally dear in English manufacturing towns. I have lieen 
informed by a good authority that the system of tenure is 
laigely responsible for the difference. In Gennany con¬ 
veyancing is the simplc-st matter; the two contracting 
parties go before the local official, pay a small fee, and the 
thing is done. Consequently people will not take land on 
a lease for buildings; they buy outright, which entails a 
heavy initial outlay, though it may be good economy in 
the end. Then the cost of materials appears to be ver^ 
high; it has risen of late years, as that of labour has 
risen; these two account for a large part of the inci’eased 
cost of building, and to them must be added the require¬ 
ments of modem administrations under the law. You 
cannot have bye-laws and inspectors without paying for 
them. These we have, too, in England, and they are partly 
responsible for the rising cost of housing; but I have little 
doubt that the superior manner in which urban extensions 
are generally planned and laid out to-day in Germany adds 
very appreciably to the cost. When that pleasant feature 
of German urban life is extolled, the accompanying draw- 
b4ck should not be forgotten. This brings me to the 
question of quality. 

Quality of Hominy .—Quantity and quality are often 
found in inverse ratio, and that is to some extent the case 
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willi liousin^; it is liasiur to satisfy a low ttian a high 
stiiiidard. Where scarcity is acutely felt in England, it 
is chiefly due to impnivoraents and the abolition of slums; 
but the inference must not ,be pushed so far as to assume 
that the sujwriority in quantity which belongs to England 
is necessarily gained at the expense of quality and entails 
a corresponding inferiority in that respeijt. Some in- 
f(!i'iority there is; the older urban movement, noted above, 
luis left us with more slums on our hands. The vuord 
“ slum ’’ possesses no precise meaning and has never, so far 
as I am aware, been defined. What I understand by it is 
an area, which may bo largo or small, of houses marked by 
lack of ah’ and space, by dilapidation, darkness, damp and 
dirt, singly or in combination. These defects are more 
often found in older than in newer towns, partly through 
the mere lapse of time and partly on account of the 
character of the building, which took place at a period 
when no attention was paid to what we call sanitar}' 
conditions. Our old sea-port towns arc the oldest, and 
being the olde.st are the worst; but the inland towns are 
far from guiltless, and I have already given a good deal 
of detailed evidence on the point in connection with Brad¬ 
ford, Sheffield and Wolverhampton. The old crowded 
courts anil back-to-back houstis de.scribod fimnish typical 
insanitary conditions. 

The slums must be conceded; nor are they all old, as I 
have pointed out in the case of Bradford. The “ housing 
problem ” in England is, in fact, the problem of slums; it 
is one of quality rather than quantity except in so far as 
the improvement of quality entails deficiency of quantity. 
The slums are the chief seat of over-crowding, because the 
Very poor congregate in them. During the last fifteen 
years I have examined so many of them in so many towns 
that I am not likely to underrate the magnitude or the 
importance of the evil as a feature of urban life; but I 
wnmot insist too strongly on the fact that it is not an 
increasing but a diminishing evil. Astonishing improve¬ 
ments have been effected during the last ten, fifteen and 
twenty years, mainly through the operation of the puulic 
health laws. Some of our worst towns have been trans¬ 
formed; and the process is going on continuously, not 
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nniforinly, indeed, nor rapidly eiioiiffh'to aatisfy medical 
officers of health, who are the most enthusiastic of all 
idealists, but still profrreasively. 1 am sure this is not at 
all realised. To judge from what is daily said and written 
on the' .subject, the prevailing notion is that the large 
industrial towns in England are practically all slums and 
going from b^d to wor.se, so that the process of urbanisation 
implies a constant worsening of the conditions of life for a 
constantly increasing proportion of the population. 

I beg to enter an emphatic prote.st against this assump¬ 
tion, which is quite contrary to the facts. The proportion 
of in.sanitary housing is, I rejx-at, a diminishing ijuantity, 
though its amount varies greatly in diflbrent districte. 

Apart from slums, working-class housing in England 
is generally of good quality and sometimes very good. The 
prevalent type is the four-roomed cottage, built of brick or 
of stone with slated roof; it has two rooms on the ground 
floor, one being the kitchen which is used as a living-room, 
and two above. It always has a yard at the back and 
sometimes a space in front. There is a tendency to in¬ 
crease the size, and newly built houses now often have 
five or six rooms and a bath-room with hot and cold water. 
A constant supply of water is now always laid on in towns 
and sometimes in villages. 'Water-closets are not yet uni¬ 
versal, but are steadily extending in all towns; the process 
of conversion is continuously going on, though not yet 
complete; privies and middens have given place to paifc 
and waste water-closets, the latter to full water-closets. 

In Germany also old slums exist and have been ener¬ 
getically dealt with in recent years. The only means of 
making a comparison is by actual observation, and I have 
spared no pains to infom myself as fully and accurately 
as possible by external and internal inspection from which 
I have derived a very decided impression that, apart from 
over-crowding, insanitary housing is less common in Ger¬ 
many than in England. This is not (^Jie merely to tlie 
larger proportion of old premises in England, but quite as 
much to the superior habits of the people in Oerniany. 
The home is rarely neglected; inadequate it may be in 
size, but it is kept clean and decent as are the children. 
Ifi England we have a class, diminishing but still pretty 
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lar^rc, wliicli turns any imartor that it inhabits into a slum. 
This class is much lo.ss numerous in manufacturing than in 
trading centres, which accounts in some measure for tlie 
very superior hoasing of the, former. No popular delusion 
is more contrary to the fact than the belief that fl)roigners 
arii dirty com]),ired with the natives of thif» county. I 
have boon in the hovels of the rag-pickers in Paris, in the 
night-shelters of St. Petersburg, in peasants’ cottages in 
H ungary and among the poor in the South of Europe,»hut 
nowhere have I seen people so dirty in their persons, and 
livuig in the midst of so much voluntary dirt as in this 
country. Our public sanitation is on a higher general level 
than that of any other land, but the habits of a considerable 
.section of our people maintain a private sanitation which con¬ 
tinually counteracts the efforts of the public health service. 
As for Germany there is no comparison in this respect Poor 
and over-crowded as a German home may be, it very seldom 
has that horrible air of squalid misery, which is common 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool and similar towns, or 
that horrible fetid smell of stuffiness, of dirty humanify 
and accumulated filth which is much commoner, so common 
indeed here, and .so seldom encountered anywhere else, that 
it may be called the national smelL In nearly every slum 
isolated homes are to be four/d, poor but clean, comfortable 
and well-kept, bearing witness to the volunhiry character 
of the wretdiedness around them. 

* IJilapidation, as well as dirt, is less common in Germany. 
Windows .stuffed with rags or paper are never seen, rotten 
lloors and leaking roofs very seldom. The construction and 
fittings of the newer-built houses are good and .substantial. 
Cess-pools, however, are still widely prevalent, though con¬ 
version to the sewer system is in progi-ess. Water supply 
is fair, and sometimes very good. 

Insanitary housing has not yet attracted much attention 
in America, apart from two or three great cities. Public 
opinion on the subject of sanitary inspection and regulation 
appears to be in such an early s^e that of those municipal 
committees which issue reports some do not mention it at all, 
and others are constrained to argue that sucli inspection is* 
necessary in the public interest. The older and larger 
towns have their full .share of dirt, darkness and dilapida- 
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tioii, but I have been utruck by the comparative absence of 
slums in manutaeturin}' towns of medium size. There is, 
generally speaking, more light and air about the buildings 
than in corresponding European communities. Wooden 
houses are, of course, less solid and durable than masonry, 
and I have geen some in the last stages of dilapidation, but 
that? is generally corrected by the process of conversion 
which I have* previously mentioned. Old, tumble-down 
wopden dwellings tend to disappear and to be replaced by 
brick or stone as the town increases in size and importance. 
But sufficient care is not taken to ensure good conditions, 
and there is building now going on which defies all sanitary 
principles. It is often said, and not altogether without 
reason, that in England we are creating future slums on 
the outskirts of our large towns as fast as we clear away 
the slums in the centre. In America they seem to me to 
be creating future slums without clearing away the existing 
ones. 

According to my observation, the homes are not so 
generally well kept as in Germany; with so many nation- 
alitiM, less carefully trained in domestic duties, it cannot 
be expected. But ill-kept homes are certainly less common 
than in this country, where drunkenness and neglect are 
more frequent among women than anywhere else. The 
recent investigation of the Bureau of Labour’ sccunsd 
some details for a certain (unstated) number of families, 
from which the following summary table is extracted;—# 


OosDinOH OF Homks, U.S.A. 



Pei cent. ofHoiises tlie 

Per cent of Houses in whiob 

Nativity of Head of 
Family. 

Sanitary Oundition of wbicli 
wad 

. 

tlie Condition as to 
CleanUnesH was 

Goo.1. 

Fair. 

Pad. 

Good. 

Fair. 

.Bail. 

United Stated 

63'94 

29-33 

6-78 

81-87 

12-Cl 

6-02 

Foreign 

SS-tl 

87-00 

4-H9 

77-13 

17-60 

6-27 

Total . 

61'4G 

82-59 

6-96 

79-63 

14-66 

6-71 


‘ Eighteenth Ammal Report of the Commissioner of Labour. 
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Tlicso HCalisiics must lie taken fur what they are worth; 
but they are the only ones of the kind that I knew of, and 
tliey are certainly interesting... The foreign families do not 
make such a bad show as might have been expected. If 
they had a somewhat smaller proportion of " good*’ houses 
tlian the natives, they had, on the other hand, lewer “ bad ” 
and more “fair”. The general result, with only aboht 6 
per cent, of “ bad ” houses, is creditable; bul I should be 
very much surprised if a similar investigation in Germany 
did not produce a better result; and if I were allowed to 
])iek my towns in England I would guarantee one (|uite as 
good. If, on the other hand, I had to take good and bad 
together, I am afraid that England would come out with a 
decidedly inferior record. 

To sum up— 

1. Housing is cheaper in Eugland than in Germany or 
America, and cheaper in Germany than in America. 

2. House density (number of persons to a house) is least 
in England and greatest in Germany. 

3. Koom density (number of persons to a room), and by 
consequence overcrowding, is least in America and greatest 
in Gennany. 

4. Condition of houses is best in Germany and woi-st in 

England. « 

It is not easy to weigh these fioiiits agaijist each other 
and to extract a positive summary statement that the 
working-classes are “better off” as regards housing in one 
coimtry than in another. There is room for difference of 
opinion and for argument. My own view, which is based 
on somewhat extensive observation, as well as on the study 
ol the statistical information outlined above, is, however, 
clear, and I give it for what it may be woi-th. I consider 
that the advantages of the English cottage system—space, 
air, light and,having “the place to yourself”—outweigh 
the inferiority of English urban housing in other respects, 
aiid being combined with a substantial difference of rent, 
place the English family in a distinctly superior position.’ 

* Mr. Budgett Meakin says, in Affwif? P’ocionrs and Villagts (p 401 ), 
that at the model settlement of Ludlow in Massaohusotts it was found 
that to secure an independent cottage, instead of herding in block dwellings, 
the workpeople were willing to pay more and take less accommodation. 
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On the whole, that is to say; I do not mean that the oc¬ 
cupants of slum areas, of old crowded courts and back-to- 
back houses such as I have described at Bradford and Wol¬ 
verhampton, are bettoi’-ott' thap the occupants of tenement 
houses ‘kt Elborfeld or Fall River. On the contrai’y, I 
think that the worst housing in England is certainly worse 
than any in .Germany, and probably as bad as any in 
America; but it is also much cheaper, its amount is com¬ 
paratively small and diminishing and the occupants are 
more responsible for its bad condition. 

As between Germany and America, I think the prefer¬ 
ence must be given to the latter, in .spite of higher rents. 
Although some housing in America is worse than any in 
Germany, more of it is good, and its best is much bettcir 
than Germany’s best 

There remain some points to be noted. 

Ownership .—It is often said that a much larger pro¬ 
portion of working-men own their houses in America than 
in Europe. If the agricultural population be included that 
is no doubt true, and it is probably true in a lesser degree 
of the industrial populations also. According to the United 
States census of 1900, out of the total number of houses of 
which the proprietorship was known, 46'5 per cent, were 
owned and 53‘5 per cent, wei'6 hired ; if the fann-houses be 
deducted the figures are: owned, 36'3 per cent.; hired, 
63'7 per cent That is to say, more than one-third were 
owned by their occupiers. The proportions vary greatlf 
in difi'erent States; ownership is most common in such non- 
industrial States as the Dakotas, Wisconsin, Now Mexico, 
Idaho, Utah and Nevada; least common along the Atlantic 
seaboard. South Carolina and Georgia having the lowest 
proportion of owned housea Excluding farm-houses we 
get the following proportions in the more important in¬ 
dustrial States;— 

The e^eperiment \7aR made of building a few oentpftlly situated modem 
blocks of fiats, but, in the words of the manager, *‘This venture b&s not 
been suocessfiil at ail so far, since no one apparently waste to live in a 
block, no matter how niuderu and well contrived. Cottages have had 
their educational value, an'd all prefer to live in separata houses.’* 
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Statft. 

H 

I’eri'fiitiig*' 
of Owneil 
Houses. 

IVirocntage 
ol Hiryd 
IIOUSH}. 

New York . *. 

26-2 

73-8 ,, 

Pennsylvania 

34-4 

65-6 

Massachusetts . 

31-6 

G9-4 

New Jersey 

.Sl-O 

69-0 

Rhode Island . 

26 6 

*74'4 

Connecticut 

531-8 

G8-2 

Illinois .... 

39-5 

60-5 

Ohio. 

43-8 

56-2 

North Carolina. 

27-7 

72'8 

South Carolina . 

18-6 

81-4 

Georgia .... 

20-3 

79 7 

Alabama .... 

22-1 

77-9 


More instructive is a table stating the proportion of 
houses owned by private families in the chief cities, to¬ 
gether with the proportion of such houses owned, free or 
encumbered ; for a large proportion of houses nominally 
owned by their occupiers are not really so. I extract the 
following particulars for the same great towns which I 
have used above to show the house density:— 


city. 

Percentage 
of Owneti 
Houses. 

Percentage of 
such Houses 
Encumbered. 

New York.... 

12-1 

67*8 

Chicago .... 

23'1 

62-7 

Philadelphia . 

22-1 

46’S 

St. Louis .... 

22-8 

37-6 

Boston .... 

18-9 

61-1 

Baltimore.... 

27-9 

26-6 

Cleveland .... 

37-4 

430 

Buffalo .... 

32-9 

61-9 

Cincinnati 

20-9 

33-6 

Pitteburg .... 

27-2 

44-3 

Newark .... 

21-1 

69-C 

Jersey City 

20-0 

44-9 

Providence 

21-0 

47-6 

Kochestee.... 

87-8 

61-2 

Toledo .... 

43-0 

42-3 

Allegheny .... 

2S-6 

36-6 

Columbus .... 

31-2 

41-9 

Worcester.... 

24-9 

04-9 

Syraouse .... 

37-4 

55'6 

New Haven 

26-6 

69-9 

Paterson .... 

23-2 

60-5 

Fall Biver • 

18-0 

S8-8 
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Of course fluisc figures apply to ail families anil do not 
indicate tko proportion of those belongiiiff to the working 
classes that own their homos, but they suggest that the 
number is considerable in some of the communities cited. 
I notice,iihowever, that the most purely industrial of them 
all, namely,. Fall River, has the lowest proportion of any, 
exce\)t New York, and that most of the owned homos there 
are encumbered.' I have thought it advisable to give these 
auyioritative details at some length, because there is a gi-eat 
deal of loose talk about the ownership of working-class 
homes in the United States. The information will help the 
inhabitants of other towns to make .some sort of numerical 
comparisons for them.selveB. I have not bi^en able to get 
sulEcicnt data to make it myself, but it is an interesting 
point and worth following up. My belief is that ownership 
is more prevalent in Americii than in England, but the 
difference is not so great as is often assumed. In many of 
the Englisli manutacturing towns in the North and the 
Midlands a very appreciable portion of the working-class 
families own their homes completely or incompletely. In 
(lermany the number that do so is comparatively very small. 

Hawing Agencies .—In all industrial and commercial 
countries tile greater part of the housing is provided by 
persons who build and deal cammercially in houses and are 
commonly called “ speculative ” builders, though I do not 
see that their business is any more .speculative than otliers, 
or why a speculative builder is an 'evil person while a specu* 
lative grocer or manufacturer or doctor is all right. The 
builder supplies a public want, and though he is generally 
abused it is he who really solves, or docs most to solve, the 
“housing problem”. But his activity is supplemented and 
to some extent corrected by other agencies, which have 
both negative and jxisitive functions in the prevention of 
liad housing and the pin vision of good. The first of these 
functions is exercised by the local authority, with the 
assistance of sanitary or building; laws, jind it comprises 
both the abolition of old insanitary dwellings and the 
regulation of new ones. In Germany and in England 
mhoh greater attention is paid to both than in America, as 

‘ With regard to naiianality, the Scandinavians and Qermans have 
thts'liigheBt proportien oi owned homes, then natives of America and after 
them the Bdtish. 
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I have already indicated. No doubt this is necessary, and 
it has produced the improvements noted, but "there is a 
danger of too much regulation. When bad housing is 
abolished at a rapid pace ajid at the sami! time building 
is discouraged or made dear by too stringent regulations 
the result is that poor families can find no homes at all or 
only homes which are beyond their means. .And thi,4’con¬ 
dition is aggravated by the con.stantly risitig standard of 
ease and comfort which, among other things, results ini>the 
refusal of accommodation to children. 

The difficulty has developed the jmsitive housing agen¬ 
cies, the function of which is to provide houses. They 
may be classified under the following heads—self-help, 
philanthropy, socialism. The self-help agencies inclmlc 
building, co-operative, friendly and similar societies; phil¬ 
anthropy is represented by the cmployeir of labour, endowed 
trusts or coiisjrations; socialism by the State and the mimici- 
t)ality. It is only possible to deal vv.ry briefly with them here. 

In England the most important are the first class. The 
building societies readied the highest point of prosjierity 
in 1887, when they had a capital of 64 millions; in 1895 
it had fallen to less than 43 millions, but in 1903 it had 
risen again to 48 millions, and there is probably quite as 
much building activity of this sort as ever, if not more, 
for the co-operative and friendly societies have replaced 
the diminished activity of the building societies proper. 

'The operation of philanthropic and municipal building is 
firactically confined to London, if wo eiccept tbe proprietors 
of industrial model villages, which are not numerous, and 
the tentative efforts of a few provincial municipalitiea In 
hondon, the County Council and various trust societies^ 
have erected a largo number of tenement buildings which 
have transformed some areas; but this is quite peculiar to 
the capital. I have not been able to obtain any compre¬ 
hensive figures of results, but the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies reckoi^d in 1901 that the building societies had 
enabled a quarter of a million persons to become the pro¬ 
prietors of their own houses. 

In America also self-help has been by far tbe mo.st, 
prominent of the agencies. A number of different organi¬ 
sations based on tbe principles of thrift and co-operation 
are classed together as “building and loan associations”. 
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Tliey apparently orijpuatod in Pliiladiilpliia atout 1830, 
and have hlivays flourished there, which perhaps accounts 
for the exceptional charactei>'of the housing in that city. 
In 1901 the Commissioner of, Labour estimated the total 
number M such associations at 6,000, with a capital of 120 
millions. The large proportion of owned hoascs in the 
United States,is doubtless due to the great development 
of these concerns. The only form of philanthropic housing, 
so far as I can ascertain, is to be found in the model villages, 
but the aggregate results of the.se are relatively insignificant. 

In Germany, on the other hand, the greater need has 
stimulated more varied eftbrt, and though the self-help 
agencies are comparatively young and undevelo[jed, they 
have grown rapidly in numljers and activity. Some com- 
j)rehensive information of what has been done in the Rhino- 
Westphalian provinces is available, and I summarise it thua 

1. The State has provided housing for its own servants 
and principally for the .subordinate classes of railway mem 
In October, 1901, there were built or building in the two 
provinces 473 houses, containing 2,231 dwellings and 7,009 
rooms, at a co.st of £451,160, including sites. The interest 
on the total outlay comes out at 365 per cent. The.se 
houses are principally situated in the railway districts of 
Essen and Elberfcld, where tMe need is greatot. Further, 
in the Saarbnick coal mines, which belong to the Prussian 
Government, a system of helping the men employed, who 
numbered over 40,000 in 1900, to build their own houses* 
by means of gifts and loans has been developed on a large 
scale. The gifts are to the value of from £37 to £45; the 
loans are free of interest up to £75, and at 3^ and 4 per 

.cent, beyond that. The conditions are that the recipient 
shall be married and the owner of a building plot free of 
debt. The houses so built are, as a rule, single cottages 
for one family. The loans are repayable in ten years. 
Down to 1901 the total provideo m gifts and loans 
amounted to £767,725. In addition, thei administration 
itself erected hou.ses for 441 families 

2. Local Communities .—Some municipalities provide 
ifroms^ for their own servants and for neei^ families ; but 
a number of lociil authorities have gone Iwyond this and 
have built houses for the lower classes at large. This lias 
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liecii (lone in fifteen Rhine districts and five Westphalian. 
The earliest was tlic Merzijr district, which was stimulated 
to tlu! stej) by a Housing investigation in 1894. Among 
the most active is Uiisseldorf, which had in 1901 built 
dwellings for 141 families; 80 of the tenants were in the 
service of the municipality. The 141 dwellings were thus 
clas.sified : 43 of two rooms, 85 of three rooms, 13 of four 
room.s. Local authorities have further promoted building 
by lending money from the public savings banks at low 
interest, and by co-operating with buihling societies in 
various ways. They provicle dieap building sites, take 
over shares, guarantee interest on loans, facilitate the laying 
out of streets, and reduce the ground and building rates. 

3. Building Societies .—Details from 109 societies in 
the Rhine province were furnished to the Diisseldorf Ex¬ 
hibition in 1902. The 109 consisted of twenty share 
companies, four limited liability companies, eighty-three 
i (!gistered societies, and twm others. To these may be added 
thirty-seven unions in Westphalia, which also furnished 
details. Putting them together we get the following ;— 


liouHes. 

nwelliuga. 

Iloomft. 

One- 

Family 

lIouNeB. 

Two* 

Family 

iJouHcs. 

'I’hree- 

Family 

llouseR. 

Four or 
more Family 
Houaea. 

3,877 

9,714 

32,467 

748 

3,156 

377 

5G7 


Three-fourths of the houses, therefore, only contain one 
or two families. They are, in point of fact, semi-detached, 
and with gardens in the majority of cases, and are obviously 
a great improvement on the tenements of the speculative 
builder. The total expenditure on sites and building was 
£1,657,602. Of the houses 2,631 were sold and 1,216 were 
let; the amount paid ofl^ on those sold was £231,863. 

Of the families occupying them, 9,331, or all but 383, 
belonged to the labouring class. The membership of the 
rcmstered societies included was 18,428, of whom 14,226 
belonged to the labouring classes. This is a substantial 
record for the very short time—not more than two or three 
years—during which the greater number of the societies 
had l.)een in active existence. Not the least service they 
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havu rendered is the steady adherence, except in tlie more 
central pairts of the larger towns, to the. principle of small 
houses and ample ground space. In the year 1901 more 
than one-fifth of the new ^lOUsing required by the in¬ 
crease of population in the Rhine province was provided by 
the foregoirg agencies, and was therefore of a superior 
cliai’acter. l^nfortunately, the rest of Germany has by no 
means exhibited an equal activity in this direction. It is 
reokoned that between one-fourth and one-fifth of the total 
co-operative building in the empire has fallen to the share 
of this single province. The total number of building socie¬ 
ties in Germany at the end of 1899 was 356, of which the 
Rhineland claimed ninety-four. The exceptional etthits in« 
this district have been largely due to the formation of a 
general building association in 1897, having its seat in 
Diisseldorf and enjoying the support of the provincial 
Government. The committee consisted of representatives 
of local authorities, and several previously existing build¬ 
ing societies and companies and private manufacturers. Its 
ongin is traced to the Old Age and Infinnity Insurance 
Law of 1889, which opened the way to a new movement in 
co-operative action. The association has stimulated the 
formation of new building societies with great success, and 
has promoted the housing movement in various ways. One 
of them is particularly interesting from the industrial point 
of view. Prizes were offered for designs for model furnish¬ 
ing, not to exceed the following cost: Kitchen, £8; bcdl' 
room (with one double bed), £10 10s.; living room, £12. 
They produced 122 sets of designs, many of great merit. 

Similar associations have been formed in Frankfurt, 
, Miinster and Wiesbaden; but the earliest example is the 
“ Arbeiterheim ” aasociation in Bielefeld, founded oy Pastor 
Bodelschwingh. 

4 . Philanthropic Endowments. — These are rather 
scanty. The most considerable is the Aders fund at Dus- 
seldorf. The testator, a judge, left abqut £100,000, of 
which half was to be applied to educational purposes and 
half to the provision of dwellings at moderate rentals for 
c factory workers, or others of the same class who were not 
in receipt of Poor Law I’elief. The town took over the 
fund in 1890, and in 1902 had provided out of it dwellings 
for 257 families, while the fund itself had risen to the value 
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of £62,100. As it incroasoB, in the course of time, it will 
play a correspondingly important part in the jnatter of 
housing. Other endowmentH in the district are the Krupp 
fund of £25,000 at Essen, the Guilleaume fund at Cologne, 
the Hiisch fund at Diiren and the Simonson fund Godes- 
herg. The aggregate number of dwellings provided from 
these endowments in 1902 was 364 at a cost 6f £107»300. 
They are only for rent, not for sale. • 

5. Employers .—In Germany manufacturers and mine- 
owners have provided a great deal of housing quite ajJart 
fn)m “ model settlements. Employers have indeed done 
nioi’e for housing than ail the other agencies put together. 
In 1902 the two provinces could show the following re- 
‘markable reco)'d, pretty evenly divided between them :— 


UoilttUK, 

Dwelliiig8. 

j 

Total Kxpcutlituro. 

lioaiis aD(l OiftH for 
Building. 



£ 

£ 

22,209 

62,689 

10,400,960 

268,896 


Of the total number of families so housed more than 
half belonged to the mining indastry. Their distribution, 
according to the census classiBcation, was as follows :— 
Mining, 32,396 ; iron, 16,?171; textiles, 6,659 ; quarry¬ 
ing, 3,987; various, 3,026. Naturally, the housi^ provided 
for the mining population is chiefly situated in Westphalia, 
where about 19,000 dwellings have been built; and the 
same industry accounts for £110,000 of the loans granted 
for building. The other industries preponderate in the 
Rhine province. 

It is hardly necessary to add that savings banks, whether • 
public or private, play an all-important part in the building 
and acquisition of workmen’s dwellings. 

(^e other agency which does not provide but greatly 
facilitates housing ought to be mentioned,, and that is 
modern means <rf locomotion and particularly the electric 
tram or street railway. It is common to all three countries, 
noi- is there much diflerence in the use made of it; but that 
will lie further discussed in a suhsequent chapter under the * 
head of “ Locomotion ”. 
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CHAFI'EK XII. 


COST OF LIVING AND PHYSICAL CONDITIONS. 

The cost of liviiiff, thoHijh a simpler (juestion than some o 
those previously discussed, is not really simple; and tlv 
more closely it is examined the less simple it appeara I 
may admit, perhaps, of a hroad answer, but certainly not o 
a very exact one. 

The mast complete clas.sification of the items of oxpendi 
ture comes, as mifjht be expected, from Germany ; it lay 
down six main headiiiffs and twenty sub-headings. I wil 
reproduce them m full in order that the reader may see hov 
complicated the subject becomes, when it is approached ii 
a thorough and methodical manner. 

I.—NeoeBsaricB of Life:— 

(a) Bent, Fuel, Light. •• 

(b) Clothing. 

(c) Food: at Home and in the £ating-hou»e. 

((2) Locomotion (Tram, Omnibus, etc.). 

(e) Tools. 

II.—Compulsoiy DiBbursements 

(fi) Contributions to Sick insurance, etc. 

(61 Taxes. 

(c) School-pence and Books. 

III. —Bodily and Mental Recreation 

(g) Baths. 

(b) Public-house. 

(cj Spirits (presumably at Home). 

(а) Tobacco. 

(el Kewspapers and Books. 

(/) Amusements. 

IV. —Voluntary Subscriptions 

(m) Insurance.' 

(б) Club and Trade Unions. 

V.—Other Regular Expense. 

46G 
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VI. Bxlmnrdinaty Expeniies:— 

(а) Doctor, Mediome, Sickness. 

(б) Furniture, Breakages. 

(c) Debt, Interest and Repayment. 

Not all thcHo headings are applicable to other oountries; 
hilt it is obvious that the list, complete as it js, is capable 
III a great deal of further sulMlivision. Tliuipily it IS not 
neces.sary to go through all these items in orUer to compute 
broadly the relative cost of living. The important thing is 
the firat heading, but the second must also be liorne in 
mind, and particularly the taxes. 

Of the necessaries of life we have already dealt with 
one large item—namely rent—in the last cliapter, and we 
found that, broadly speaking, housing in correi^mding 
localities is about twice as dear in America as in ^igland, 
and that Germany comes between them. We now come to 
the aist of food, which represents roughly about one half, 
more or less, of the total expenditure of working-class 
families. 

The cost of food can be ascertained in two ways, either 
by asking consumers what they pay for various articles or 
by asking dealers what they charge. The latter is very 
much the better way of the two, because the prices of most 
articles vary widely accoi’dkig to quality and the price 
which is given or alleged to be given by a particular family 
is no real measure of the cost at which the article can 
Jie obtained. For instance, in the report on retail prices 
compiled by the British Board of Trade in 1903 the price 
of tea is frequently put down as 2s. 6d. a pound and even 
more; but it would be absurd to take that as the price for 
which tea can be obtained. This objection applies in some 
degree to almost every article of food, and it is strengthened * 
by the tendency to name higher rather than lower prices 
as a point of pride. Many housewives would be tom to 
piecM sooner than admit that they are in the habit of buy¬ 
ing inferior qualities. They are also prone to insist on the 
high price of things as a grievance The dealer is rather 
dispcised to emphasise the lowest prices, but that can be 
corrected by a little inquiry, and he has not the san i in-, 
ducement to make out a case. Of the two, therefore, the 
shop or market prices are a mueli safer guide tliau the 
30 * 
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statements of consumers; but the latter should not be 
ignored and the best way is to obtain both and check them 
by each other. I have mada a point of doing so in many 
of the selected towns described in the first volume, and the 
information so obtained has enabled me to read official and 
other published lists with due discrimination. 

isy far th^ fullest data are available for the United 
States and they are contained in the eighteenth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labour. They were obtained 
by special inquiry from upwards of 800 dealers in more 
than 100 towns distributed in thirty-three States; they 
give the prices of twenty-seven articles for each year from 
1890 to 1903, and that in embarrassing detail There are, 
for instance, from twenty to forty different quotations for 
fresh beef alone in several towna The best way of extract¬ 
ing some compact but fair information from this huge mass 
of figures is to name the highest and the lowest quotations; 
and in my experience that is the only trustworthy way of 
dealing with food prices, because of the variations in 
quality. The only comparable information for England is 
that contained in the Board of Trade report already men¬ 
tioned. It gives a considerable number of quotations from 
several towns for the principal articles of food in the years 

1900 and 1901. Unfortunately they were not obtained in 
the same way, but from consumers, and to any one who has 
investigated the subject it is at once apparent that superior 
qualities of many of the food stuffs are unduly predominant, 
notably in the case of bread and meat. The majority of the 
quotations only refer to the better qualities of both. For 
Germany tables of retail prices, compiled from official 
sources, are given in Neefe’s Statistisehes Jahrhuch for a 
number of articles in some twenty representative towns for 
a series of years. As the English returns are not brought 
down later than 19011 will t^e that year for purposes of 
comparison and will reduce the measures and money values 
to the English standard; but it is to bq noted that since 

1901 prices have risen considerably for many important 
artides in the United States, which is not the case in E!ng- 
land or, except quite lately for meat, in Germany, llie 
Amerkan schedules given in the report cover very mudi 
Irider ground ffian the English and the German ones, which 
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only refer to selecteil tojvns of a commercial or industrial 
cluirivcter. To make tlie comparison valid, therefore, it is 
necessary to select from the American list towns as nearly 
as possible of the same character. Wo then get the follow¬ 
ing result:— 

Ubtail Pkickb of Pood, 1901, 


Artklc. 

England. 

« 

Germany. 

America, 

Beef per lb. . 

4id. to lid. 

5^d. to 9^. 

5d. to Is. 5d. 

Mutton „ . . . 

4^. to Is. 

5^d to 9d. 

8d. to Is. 

Veal. 

6^. to 9id. 

Sd. to Is. 2d. 

Pork „ . . . 


7id. to lOid. 

4d. to 8d. 

Bacon „ . . . 

Gd. to lid. 

8|d. to ll|d. 

5id. to lOJd. 

Flour „ . . . 

1 id. to 2d. 

lid. to 2fd. 

Id. to 2C 

Bread, 4 lbs.. 

4^. to 6d. 

8d. to 6d.* (rye) 

lOd. 

Milk per quart 

ad. tu 4d. 

2d. to 6d.2 

2id. to 4d. 

Fggs per dozen 

9d. to 2s. 

Hi. to Is. 2d. 

9d. to la. 4d. 

Fish per lb. . 

4d. to8d. 

4d. to Is. 

flutter „ . . . 

lOd. to Is. 6d. 

llid.tois. 2id. 

lid. to Is. 3d. 

Sugar . 

Gbeose „ . . . 

l^d. to 8d. 
6d. to Is. 

Sid. to Id.J 

2M. to 3M. 
6^. to lOd. 

Uice „ . . . 

2d. to 4d. 


2id. to 6d. 

Tea. 

Is. 4d. to 26. fid. 


Is. fid. to Ss. 

Coftco „ . . . 

lOd. to Is. lOd. 

Is. 2^. to Is. 9d. 

7d, to Is, 


This table requires some, further knowledge for its 
correct interpretation. The variations are due to difference 
of locality as well as of quality ; for instance, the prices of 
many things are exceptionally high in Leicester, Mannheim 
and Boston, to take some cases at random. But quality is 
the main cause, and this is probably the reason why the 
range of fluctuation is less in the German column; more 
effort has been made to secure uniformity in the returns. 
Now this question of quality obviously complicates the 
task of making comparisons, and the complication is much 
greater than appears on the surface; for articles of food 
not only vary in price and grade in the same country, but 
they vary absolutely iniquality between different countries; 

'Baked wbeaten bread ia seldom bought b; vorking-olass families in 
Germany. 

Obtained from my own inquiries, not given in the StatisiMches Jahr- 
^h. According to a return publish^ by the British Board of Trade the 
prioe of sugar, as consumed by the working-olassea in Berlin, was 2|d. a 
pound in March, 1905. 
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tlio host or tho cheapest iu one is by no means the same as 
the best ot the cheapest in another. Xtiia fact, though a 
commonplace of observation in ordinary life, is ignored by 
statisticians and dietarians, if J may coin a woi'd ; to them 
heef is bfcef and bread is bread, but the incomparably subtler 
analyst dwelling in every living thing discovers vital 
differences whjch are quite beyond the ken of the test- 
tube, the microscope or the scales. 

diooking at the columns given above as they stand any¬ 
one would gather the impression that, witli one exc(!ption, 
there is not very mudi difference. The exception is the 
high price of baked bread in America; it is double the 
price of bread of the same quality (made of American flour) 
in England. There is no doubt about the fact, which I 
have corroborated for myself in a number of towns in 
different States. 1 suppose the reason is that baker^ broad 
is something of a luxury and home-baking the rule, as it 
still is in Scotland, in some towns in the north of England, 
and in rural districts generally. But for this exception, 
the importance of which English urban housewives will 
appreciate, the differences do not seem very great; and it 
would be easy to suppose that on the whole the average 
cost of food works out at much the same. If the German 
prices of meat are not so low,*neither are they so high, and 
eggs are appreciably cheaper; if tea is cheaper in England 
than in America, coflee is dearer. And so on ; it would be 
easy to make out a plausible balance. Germany may 
perhaps be at some little disadvantage, but in America the 
cost of food can be made out to lx; much the same as in 
England. I have in fact often seen that stated; but anyone 
• who believes that it represents the truth in actual life is 
deceived. Some people like to be deceived and I am not 
concerned to deprive them of that pleasure; but othej* like 
to know the truth, and having been at great pains to 
ascertain it for my own enlightenment, I will put the 
results at their disposal.* , 

^Tbe cost of food in protected oounthee os compared with Great 
Britain has be^n a promineut subject of dispute in the fiscal con- 
•tcoYersy” and has undei^oue the UBual fatie of all subjects which get 
dragged into politics; the truth is the last thing cither side wants to 
know unlera it confimiH Uioir prejudices, which is seldom altogether the 
caiM). 
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If au Enffliah workman living at Bolton or Bradford 
or Shoffinid emigrates with his family to Fall’River or 
J’liiladelpliia or Pittsburg—or from any English manufactur¬ 
ing town to a corresponding ©ne in the United Stages—and 
expects on the strength of the foregoing or any other 
figures, to buy the food he is accustomed to eat*at the ijrico 
ho is accustomed to give, he will meet witl.> a great dis¬ 
appointment. He will get some things cheaper, to wit 
frnit and poultry (which he never buys at home); tfrid 
some things at about the same price, or a little less, to wit 
milk, eggs and bacon; but bread, meat, vegetables and 
sugar will cost him quite half as much again. This esti¬ 
mate is based on prices ascertained on the spot and con- 
finned by English workmen resident in America from 
their experience of both countries. The apparent dis¬ 
crepancy between it and the conclusion suggested by the 
table given above is explained by several circumstances. 
My prices were obtained m 1903, when several articles, and 
moat in particular, were considerably higher in America 
than in 1901. All the people I asked complained of the 
high prices, which they attributed to “the trusts,” but 
■whether that was the true cause or not I am unable to 
«iy. On the other hand I found the English prices lower 
than those publislied by the Board of Trade, which do not 
adequately represent the cheaper grades of food. To com- 

S rehend the subject it is necessary to understand the 
uestion of quality. There are in England two distinct 
grades, both of meat and bread; there is (1) English meat, 
and (2) foreign meat; there is (1) best bread, and (2) bread. 
In regard to meat, of course different parts of an animal 
fetch different prices, but, part for paj t, foreign meat is 
always less than Eluglish meat. The following prices, sup¬ 
plied to me by the joint delilierations of a number of 
workmen and their wives in the Midlands illustrate the 
distinction:— 


BuglUh meat . 
Foreign meat:— 
Beef 

Mutton . 
Steak 


11b. 

. Id. to Tjd. 

. 2id. toSja. 
. 3ja. toCd. 
U. 
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'J'he ton price ^ven here is not high enough; English 
steak, corresponding to the “foreign”’at 7d., should be 
lOld. or even lid., but no doubt meat of this (piality was 
not bought by those workmen. Nor is it bought in 
America; it is not to be had there at all. Tlie meat in 
Am^ica is ol the same quality as “ foreign ” moat in England; 
it is fairly good meat, but not equal to the home-grown. The 
difference is greater with mutton than with beef; American 
mutton is very inferior, and not so good as the foreign 
(New Zealand) mutton sold in England. The best English 
mutton is a thing apart, not to be obtained anywhere else. 
The lowest prices named by the workmen are much below 
those of the Board of Trade, but I have repeatedly seen 
meat sold at these prices on Saturday night, though I can 
quite understand that individuals, asked to fill up schedules, 
might not be purchasers of it or might not like to say 
so even if they were. What I actually found was that 
meat which is 4d. or 5d. in England is 6d., 7d. or 8d. 
in corresponding towns in America; meat which is 7d. or 
8d. in England is lOd. or lid. in America; meat which 
is lOd. or lid. in England is not to be had at all in 
America. 

With regard to bread the case is somewhat similar, 
'■ Bread ” is made from foreign flour alone; “ best broad ” 
contains some English wheat. It is more expensive toeause 
English flour contains more moisture by nature and con¬ 
sequently takes up less in the process of baking, so that a 
given quantity produces fewer loaves. The foreign flour 
is chiefly American; it is esteemed by millers and bakers 
for the opposite reason. It has more “strength,” as they 
say; that is to say, it is drier, takes up more moisture and' 
makes more loavea But it is comparatively tasteless and 
becomes dry very soon by rapid loss of the moisture taken 
up in baking. English flour has more flavour and bread 
baked with it keeps moist longer. Thus that which is 
called “ best bread ” in England and costs '6d. the 4 lb. loaf 
is not to be had at all in America; American bread is of 
the SMne quality as the cheaper OTade in England. It was 
priced at 4d. the 4 lb. loaf by Qie same workmen in the 
Midlands; but 4id. as given in my comparative table is, 
perhaps, more common. The price of bread varies greatly 
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in England at different ^iines and in different jocalities. 
Tlu! cheaper quality is somctunes as low as 3Jd. 'the 4 lb. 
loaf while “ best bread ” may 1)^ 7d. In the Unite<l States? it 
remains with astonishing uniformity at 5 cents, the lb. or 
lOd. the 4 lb. loaf. When bread is baked at home the cost 
is much less, but something must he allowed for fuel, ypast 
and lalwur. The price of flour is hut little higher in 
America than in England; it is usually a fraction over Id. 
a lb. in both countries, but in England the fraction is mrteh 
les.s than a farthing, generally I of a penny (14 lb. for 
Ls. 4(1.), in America it is between ^d. and Jd.; 2d. is (juite 
an exceptional price in either country and only paid for 
special brands.' 

The case with regard to Germany is somewhat similar. 
German b(!ef is very fair and as good as the American, but 
not equal to English ; the mutton is very poor; pork and 
veal are much the same in all countries. As for prices, 

! estimate them to be somewhat higher than in America 
for corresponding qualities. Wheat flour is also dearer in 
Germany, but rye bread and flour are cheaper. Tliis is 
commonly called “ black ” bread and the expression is erro¬ 
neously used as a term of contempt. Rye bread is excellent 
ami particularly appetising; it is commonly served in flrst- 
class German hotels with whife bread, as “ brown ’’ bread is 
sometimes served in England as a delicacy. For my own 
part I prefer the rye bread on account of its flavour and 
always ate it for breakfast in hotels. 

l” have said that vegetables are dearer in America than 
in England. Potatoes are the most important, but it is not 
easy to make an exact comparison as they vary so much 
and are sold in so many different ways by measure and by 
weight; the price in America ranges from Ss. to lOs. a 
bushel; in England potatoes are more often sold by weight, 
but where measures are used the price is from 4a to 4s. SA 
a bushel. English workmen in America informed me that 
potatoes and other vegetables were dearer where they lived 

^ I speak with aome confidence on the subject of bread, bavin? taken 
an interest in it for yeara, and having made some experimental invostiga- 
tions with the help of millers, bakem and wheat-groweis. The sweetest 
and most nourishing white bread contains not less than one-third of 
Knglish flour. 
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than at home; cabbagtss, they said, were Is. and carrots Id. 
each. I h&ve not been able to ascertain the retail prices of 
vegetables in Gennany. Fruit is mastiy cheaper in America, 
but not always; in my by nt^ means very well appointed 
hotel in Philadelphia the, price of an orange was lOd. If 
hotel prices aounted, however, the cost of food wouhl l»e at 
least double in, America. 

Sugar is not so cheap now in England as it was in 1901, 
and the advantage shown in the table above must be dis¬ 
counted. 

Fish is an important article of diet among the working 
classes in England; of the kinds chiefly oaten by them 
plaice, herrings, mackerel, sprats, ling and others arc not 
known in America, where cod, haddock and halibut are the 
staple, but as a rule dearer than in England. Whitellsh 
and other native varieties are much eaten in some parts 
of America, but they are not cheap. Fresh fish does not 
appear to come within the range of the working-classes 
in Germany. 

My general conclusion is that food is on the whole con¬ 
siderably cheaper in industrial England than in industrial 
America or Germany, and probably somewhat cheaper in 
America than in Germany. The markets and the co¬ 
operative stores in England ^re a very important element 
in the provision of cheap food. They are more general 
than elsewhere; indeed they are almost universal and form 
one of the most striking features of English urban life. Irf 
Germany the markets are almost always held in the open 
air only and they do not play the same part in the life of 
the people as the covered markets in England. Co-operative 
« retail stores are fairly common, but they are on nothing like 
the same scale as in England, and especially in the manufact¬ 
uring towna The English retail societies numbered 1,469 
in 1904. with a membership of 2,078,178, and their sales 
amounted to about £59,311,934; in Germany the co-opera¬ 
tive movement has developed more in ihe direction of 
agricultural and credit societies, and the retail stores, 
though an appreciable factor, are comparatively unimport- 
•ant. In America coopei-ation has hitherto been a failure, 
and it counts for nothing; a good many of the great towns 
hake markets, but many have not, including Chicago and 
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such typical nianufacturjng towns as Fall River, Lowell, 
Lawrence, Lynn, New Bedford and Providence. *In towns 
of this class markets arc (xceptional. 

Expenditure on Food.—,k great many statistical in¬ 
vestigations have been carried out in recent years HJy means 
of “ household budgets,” or schedules, atating*the detailed 
yearly f)r weekly expenditure on various fjrticles by in¬ 
dividual families. No doubt they throw light on the subject 
and have a certain value, but unless they are on a lai^c 
scale they may be very misleading. I have had some 
drawn up foi’ myself by working men, but I am not satis- 
lieil of their validity and .'■hall not use them. Tlic same 
objection apfilies to other previously published statistics on 
a .small scale. Latbu-ly. however, more adequate data have 
been pi'ovided by official in<iuiries. The mtjst extensive are 
tho.se of the United States Labour Department,* to which I 
have already made several references. They cover a large 
number of families in all parts of the States, and though 1 
conf(!ss to some lack of confidence in the value of minute 
details, 1 have no doubt that the broad results are as trust¬ 
worthy as it is possible for such statistics to be. An official 
in(|niry by the British Board of Trade on a considerable 
though not so large a scale, the results of which were pub¬ 
lished in the Fiscal Blue-book’ of 11)04, enables us to make 
an interesting comparison with regard to the expenditure 
on food in the two countries. The British inquiry covers 
7,944 working-class families in various parts of the United 
Kingdom ; tlie American returns, which furnish the best 
material for comparison, are those contained in Table V. of 
the Report, and they relate to the income and expenditure 
of 11,166 “normal families". In both sets of returns the 
families are clas.sihed according to income, and the classes, 
though not quite parallel, are sutBciently so for the pur- 
isjses of a broad comparison. The English returns give the 
weekly income and expenditure on food in shillings and 
pence; the United States returns give the annual income 
and expenditure in dollars. 1 have, therefore, converted 
the former from weekly into annual values and expressed 
them in dollars, thus :— 


Kightfi&nih Annual Reptwi of Um of Labour, 190.'). 
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ANBUAI/ KXPBNIJITUBIII ON KOOD IN TUB UNITBB STATBS AND THB 
UNITKD I^INIIUOM. 


United Btates. 

United Kingdom. 

t. 

1 

Inuome. 

Expenditure on 
Footi. 

Income. 

Expi nditiire on 
Ftjod. 

$ 

f 

3 

$ 

200 or under 300 

147 

Under 325 

187 

300 or under 400 

166 

325 and under 390 

232 

400 or under 500 

218 

3*.K) and under 455 

270 

500 or under 000 

240 

455 and under 520 

289 

600 or under 700 

2G5 

520 and above 
(mean 676) 

883 

700 or under 800 

287 




The United States incomes in these returns go much 
liigher, up to 8!],200 or over, and the expenditure in the 
liighest class is $383. I have given above those which 
are most nearly parallel with the classified incomes of the 
English returns. 

It appears from these statistics that the amount spent 
on food by working^5la88 fainilies having about the same 
income is from 16 to 45 per cent more in the United King¬ 
dom than in the United States, but as the amount of food^ 
varies with the size of the families, there may be an error 
here. For an exact comparison the families should be 
classified also by size. That is done very completely in 
the American returns, but less so in the British ones, which 
only give the average number of children to each family as 
classified by incoma However, we can get at it very 
nearly with a little trouble. The average number of 
children in the whole of the British families is 3'6; wo 
will compare them with those American families of the 
same income having 4 children, thus;— 
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Abnoai. Expenditobk on Food. 


• 

Class accoi’ding to 
Iiicoiiie. 

Amedcan Families 
having 

British Families 
liaviiig 

8-6 Children. 

• 

i 

$ 

« , 

1 ClasB I. . . . 

209 

187 

,, 11. . 

216 

%32 

III. . . . 

243 

270 

„ IV. . . . 

276 

289 

., V. . 

298 

S8S 


Here the expenditure is seen to be less in British 
families of the first or lowest class of incomes; but the 
average number of diildren in the British families of this 
class 18 only 3‘1, whereas in the American families the 
number is 4, .so that this class does not aftbrd a fair com¬ 
parison. If we take American families with 3 chil^en, 
then the figures for this class are—American, 148 ; British, 
187. On the other hand, in the fifth class the British 
families average 4'4 children and are not fairly comparable 
with American families having only 4 childrea _ We will, 
therefore, take the American families with 5 children, and 
then the figures for the fifth dags are—American, 316; 
British, 385. To make all this quite dear we will tabulate 
the amended figures:— 


• Annoai, Expebditdbe on Food. 



Aiitaruian Families. 

British Families. 

... «t . 




-— _- 






Jncoine. 

Numlier af 

Expenditure 

N umber of 

Expenditure 

1 

Cbildreu. 

iu Dollars. 

Children. 

iu Dollars. 

Class 1. 

3 

148 

3-1 

187 

„ 11. . 

4 

216 

3-3 

232 

„ in. . 

4 

243 

3*2 

270 

„ IV. . .' 

4 

276 

3-4 

289 

V. . 

6 

816 

4*4 

385 


The mean expenditure for all the families is —American,* 
$266; British $292. 
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I hail no iiloa what the result would be when I bejjan to 
work out these figures, but it doe^ not surprise mo after my 
studies from the life, although it contradicts two imlus- 
triously circulated legends—one that the working-class 
families‘are much better fed iii the United States, the otluT 
that a large,proportion of the population in this country is 
undferfed, hungry or starving. All the evidence of every 
kinil that I have gathered emphatically negatives the latter 
asfjnmption, and my conclusion is corrolioratod by others.' 
Indeed, if the contention were true, the people must have 
(lied of starvation like flies twenty years ago. Between 
1R80 and 1!)00 the comparative level of iiKlustrial wages 
msc from 81 to 100, while the cost of food fell from 142 to 
100.- It is, however, unnecessary to labour the point; the 
statement is only made to further political or some other 
interc.stod ends. 

I am not in possession of such returns for Germany as 
would permit of a satisfactory comparison, but something 
can be galliered from the statistics of 90S familie.s in Berlin 
published by the Imperial Statistical Office.® The families 
are classified according to the number of jiersons, not of 
children. We must, therefore, assume the existence of two 
parents, and then the German family of 5 persons will be 
equal to the British and American ones with 3 children. As 
the British families average S’G children eacli or 5-6 persons 
altogether, we will take for comparison the German families 
of 6 persons and the American ones with 4 children. The 
incomes of the German families of 6 persons range from 
•111250 to $750, so that they are fairly comparable with the 
British ones as a whole, and with the American ones from 
$200 to $800. The average expenditure of a family on 
food works out thus in dollars:— 

1 “ From my own experionoa I cannot bring myseH to believe that 
there are many (toys) who for any length of time suffer the pangs of 
active hunger ’’ (SiiidieB of Boy Life in onr Citiea, edited by E. J. tJrwiok)* 
Mr. BoWntree estimated that 9’91 per cent., or less than one-tenth, of the 
population of York was living on incomes insufficient to feed them ade¬ 
quately : but even this moderate estimate is open to dispute. The dietetic 
calculations on which he relied are no longer accepted as valid (they 
never prjssessed more than a tentative value), and York does not represent 
‘ our industrial population. 

’Memoranda, etc., by the Board of Trade (Fiscal Blue-books). 

B Beiclie-Artmublatt, March, 1905. 
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German. Amorioau. British. 

254 , 2G1 292 

It slioiilil be clearly un(]ersto(^l tliat I am comparing fami- 
lien of the same size and income, as nearly as possible; and 
the conclusion is that within’these limits the expenditure 
on food is a little higher in the American than in the 
German families, and considerably higher in* the K>itish 
t.han in the American families. A larger prftportion of the 
income is spent on f(X)d in the British families; the mean 
])ercentage is 61’09, while that of all the American families 
is only 43'13, but for American families of like size and 
income, namely, with 4 children, and up to $800 of income, 
it is .'iO'94 ; in the whole of the German families it is 49-7. 

It does not follow, however, that families occupying the 
same .social or industrial position have this, relative ex¬ 
penditure in the, three countries. The American schedules 
include families with larger incomes than any in the British 
and German lists, and in them the expenditure on food is 
higher. With families of 4 cliildreu and incomes of $1,200 
or more the expenditure goes up to $430. Also a larger 
pro[jortion of the American families belong to the higher 
classes in the scale. It may, therefore, happen that an 
American family, the head of which is a workman of a 
given grade, may spend mgre on food than a British 
family of the same size and the .same grade, because its 
income is larger. We have no means of comparing the 
itat'us of the families included in the schedules ; but, 
assuming that they fairly correspond, we find that 9,062 
out of the total 11,156 American families fall within the 
$800 limit. The inference is that the average expenditure 
on food in 9 out of 11 working-class families in America 
is less than that of similar families in Great Britain. 
If, however, the whole of the American families be in¬ 
cluded in the comparison, then the average expenditure 
for those of the same size, namely with 3'6 children, is 
slightly higher in the United States than in the United 
Kingdom—namely, 299 against 292 dollars. 

There can be little doubt, since the expenditure on food 
rises regularly with the income, that the larger rehtive 
amount spent by British families is due to the fact that a 
larger proportion of the income is released for tliis purpose 
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by tbo greater chisipiioss of other things. The most im¬ 
portant item next to food is rent which lias been already 
dealt with, and shown to be much less. ’ Unfortunately the 
Board of Tracie statistics used above take no account of 
anything but food, and the same comparison cannot be 
extended to other items of expenditure. The United States 
statistics git*e the proportion paid for rent both in relation 
to income ar.d expenditure for the 11,156 “normal” 
families. The average is 17’12 per cent, of income and 
18‘12 per cent, of expenditure. Mr. Rowntroe estimated 
rent in York at 14’88 per cent, of the income of working- 
class families, but made no attempt to estimate its relation 
to expenditure.* An inquiry in Dresden placed the average 
at 21 per cent, of the incoma The Berlin inquiry used 
above puts rent, fuel and light together and places them at 
20'3 per cent, of the total expenditure. If they are put 
together for the United States they represent 23'81 per 
cent, of the total expenditure. 

It is, I think, quite impossible to compare the relative 
cost of fuel and lighting in the three countries because the 
methods are entirely different. Coal is certainly cheaper in 
Great Britain, but m the other countries, which are liable 
to severer cold, stoves are used in which other fuel can be 
burnt and gives more warmth at less cost than the open 
fireplace, the most wasteful and ineffectual method of 
warming. The open fireplace has its merits; it is more 
cheerful and by maintaining a good current of air—com¬ 
monly called a draught—it ensures some ventilation and fs 
a powerful sanitary agent. The relative freetiom of this 
country from tuberculosis is, I believe, mainly due to the 
open l^place. But I am here speaking of cost and it is 
undoubtedly extravagant. 

Similar difficulties attend the comparison of clothing 
and taxes. With regard to the former, the percentage of 
total expenditure made for dothing in the United States 
statistics is 12'95, in the Berlin ones it is only 8'1. The 
standard of quality varies so much and is so difficult to* 
determine that a valid comparison of prices is hardly pos¬ 
sible; but my belief- is that the difference of expenditure 

^Povmi/y, by B. Seebobm Kowntree, p. X65 
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shown by those fiffures is duo more to ttio comparative 
cheapness of clothing in Germany than to a superior stan¬ 
dard of clothing in America. I have had many good 
opportunities of observing the clothes worn by both adults 
and children in all three counlries and have paid tl» closest 
attention to the point. The impression I have gathered is 
that the general standard of clothing among toe woriing 
classes is quite as high in Germany as in Aiherica. Both 
men and women are sometimes more finely dressed in IJie 
latter, but the general level in all essential respects is no 
higher. In particular, I have carefully noted the appear¬ 
ance of large numbers of men and boys out of work and 
waiting at the labour oflBces in Berlin and elsewhere; they 
have all without exception been well clothed, better clothed 
than the men I saw paraded for a strike procession of cotton 
operatives at Lowell. In England, and still more in Scot¬ 
land, rags and dirt are commoner. The difference is most 
striking in the case of children who are far more often 
wretchedly clothed than in Germany or America. We all 
know those children and the chief cause of their condition 
—parental neglect. Another thing which produces an un¬ 
favourable impression in this country is the practice, to 
which I have already referred, of wearing filthy clothes 
and affecting a ruffianly appearance; habitually pursued by 
working-men. It is deceptive; it looks like poverty but is 
merely custom; they can afford and possess excellent 
(Jothes but they will not wear them until the week’s work 
is over. So far as I can learn shoddy and inferior clothing 
is but little dearer in the United States, but good clothing 
is very much dearer. A suit of clothes which can be 
lamght for £2 or £3 in England costs £4 to £6 in America; 
and similarly with some other articles. An English work¬ 
man told me his experience with regard to hats. He 
brought with him to the States a felt hat which he had 
bought for Ts. fid. When it got rather shabby he went to 
buy a new one and asked for a hat of the same quality; tlie 
price was 288. which he could not give. The shopman 
sugg(!sted that he should have the old one cleaned, and 
when this was done the old seven-and-sixpenny one was 
even then better than the 28s. one, as the shopman himself 
I>ointed out. Boots, on the other hand, are cheap; a good 
31 
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pair can be had for 8a. to 12a.; they are not durable and 
will not stand heavy wear but otberwiao tliey are of fair 
ciuality and goofl value. Shirts are also cheap, perhaps, 
cheaper than in England. My conclusion is that clothing 
as a whole is clieapest in Germany and next in England. 

Taxes capnot be compared without extreme difficulty,, 
because they are raised in so many different ways; and 
any attempt 6) compare them woiild cost far more time 
and space than the point is worth for the purposes of this 
inquiry. As an item of expenditure they are relatively 
unimportant The Berlin analysis assigns "9 per cent of 
the total expenditure to “ taxes ”; the statistics of 2,567 
families in the United States, published in the same volume 
as the statistics used above, place the amount at 2’1 per 
cent for those families which paid taxes, but these were 
only about one-third of the total number. It appears, 
therefore, that the bulk of the working-clas,ses in the 
States escape direct taxation, as in England, but no doubt 
they contribute to local taxation through rent, and, of 
course, they contribute to the State taxation through the 
customs; but that takes effect in the cost of living under 
other heads. In Germany, on the other hand, the working- 
classes pay income tax on all incomes exceeding £45 a 
year, as well as the indirect tr.xes. 

Another burden peculiar to Germany is compulsory 
insurance, which represents the appreciable proportion of 
2’1 per cent, of the total expemiiture (Berlin statisticsV 
The working-classes also pay, except the poorest, a small 
amount for schooling, chiefly for books and evening con¬ 
tinuation schiKils. 

Locomotion is an item of varying importance, according 
to the local conditions. In Berlin, it amounts to 1'9 per 
cent, of the total expenditure, but it is not separaWy 
recognised in the United States returns. It practically 
means tram fares. These are cheapest for short distances 
in England, where the unit is Id and, less often, id; in 
Germany the unit is 10 pfennigs, or one-tenth of a shilling, 
but that sum is good for muc£ greater distances, even up 
to several miles; in the United States the rmit is 2Jd, 
which does not, as a rule, cover longer distances than Id 
hi England 
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Of the remaining itoys of exjjenditure some, such as 
drink, newspapers,, amusements and tobacco, carf scarcely 
l)e included in the necessary'cost of living, though they 
represent a substantial an<l i^ometimes a large proportion 
of the actual expenditure. Others which are more indis- 
l)ensfibl(!, such as furniture, utensils and tnedirine, vary so 
greatly with individuals that no general estimate can be 
formed of their relative cost. Furniture, etc., stands for 
1 1 per cent, of the total expenditure in the Berlin statistics 
and 4’3 in the American ones. This dillereuce is no doubt 
largely due to the greater number of rooms to a family in 
the Unite<l States ; but the things arc also dearer. It may 
!« said roundly that nearly everything is much dearer in 
America than in Europe. There are many little things 
which are not mentioned in household budgets but never¬ 
theless enter into daily life, such as hair-cutting, shaving, 
washing, boot-cleaning and so on ; and all of them cost 
two, throe or four times as much in America. The lowest 
price at a music-hall or other cheap place of entertainment 
is 5d., against 2d. in England and 10 pfennigs in Germany; 
the entrance fee to a Imse-ball match is 2a, against 6d. or 
hs. to a corresponding entertainment in England ; nows- 
jiapers are commonly 2Jd. or IJd. against Id. and Id. 
This relatively high cost run^ throbgh the ordinary and 
the extraordinary round of daily life. It has been said 
that the cheapest way to take a cab in New York is to 
Imy the horse and cab and give them away at the end of 
the journey; and that humorous exaggeration has a basis 
of sober fact. 

The general conclusion is that the co.st of living, in¬ 
clusive of rent, is lowest in England and highest in 
America. The items that go to make up the total are 
so numerous and the circumstances and customs are so 
diverse in difi'erent countries that it is impossible to state 
the relation numerically with any exactness; but the differ¬ 
ences are certainly considerabla As between England and 
Auierioa they are probably sufficient to neutralise the 
ditlerence of wages in the case of skilled workmen living 
in large industrial centrea Several such workmen in 
dillei’ent towns have told me that the higher cost of every¬ 
thing does in fact swallow up the advantage, and I have 
31 • 
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met with none who stated the C 9 ntrary. But these were 
men who'could command good wages at home, and I am 
not able to say that the samfe proposition would hold good 
of all workmen and in all places. As between America 
and Germany it would not hold good, because the diflference 
in ^ages is greater and in cost of living less. 

Physical (Jondition. 

I introduce the subject of the physical condition of the 
{leople here because it is generally thought to be d^n- 
dent on housing and the coat of living, and because 1 am 
not going to give much space to it. That is not because I 
think it unimportant, but rather the contrary. The bed¬ 
rock foundation of all national strength and efficiency is 
physical; and the importance of what I call national vital¬ 
ity is not, in my opinion, sufficiently realised. But its 
adequate treatment would occupy more space than I can 
afford and would extend beyond the proper scope of these 
volume.s. I have, as a matter of fact, written and re¬ 
written two long chapters on it, but have decided to throw 
them overboard, and to confine myself to a few observations 
on the comparative physical characters of the people in the 
three countries. They are' necessarily few because they 
rest entirely on impre-ssions, as no other data are available. 

The physical effect of urbanisation has been the subject 
of much discussion in England and Germany, chiefly Ih 
relation to military efficiency. In the former the recruit¬ 
ing returns have raised the question of “ physical deteriora¬ 
tion” and led to a Government inquiry. It was alleged 
that in consequence of progressive urbanisation the popu¬ 
lation is physically deteriorating and unable to furnish 
recruits of the previous standard. A Committee was 
appointed to investigate this alleged deterioratiofl and it 
issued a Report under the date of 20th July, 1004* As 
everyone who had studied the subject esspected, the Com¬ 
mittee found that there was no proof of deterioration, 
as the necessary data for making a comparison of the 
present with the past do not exist. The recruiting returns 
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prove nothing with regard to the general jjopulation, since 
joining the army is quitv! voluntary, and a lower, standard 
of physique in thW offerinfj themselves might be due to 
the fact that they belong to a lower class; but the returns 
in recent years do not, in Met, indicate a lower yhysiciue. 
Having no valid evidence to prove or disprove deterioration 
the Committee turned its attention to “degeneration”*and 
its causes. * 

“ Degeneration ” is a term used in medical literature to 
signify departure from the normal standard of health and 
stren^h. Everyone knows that a certain number of in¬ 
dividuals are weakly or afflicted or otherwise physically 
incapable. That occurs, so far as we know, throughout 
the living world; it is, indeed, the fact on which the theory 
of evolution rests. In all civilised countries an enormous 
number of costly institutions are maintained for the benefit 
of such degenerates among human beings; their sufferings 
and needs are always before us and appeals on their behalf 
are always in our ears. This is nothing new, but the 
rcjwrt of the Committee, dealing with the causes or sup- 
lK>sed causes of such degeneration, is commonly described 
as “appalling”. The use of this expression indicates a 
great deal of misapprehension except when it is merely a 
lever to further some particubir project. There'is nothing 
apjjalling in the report. It does not prove that degeneration 
is more prevalent than formerly; if so, it would establish 
deterioration, which the Committee expressly disclaims. 
It does not even prove that the causes of degeneration 
are more prevalent. On the contrary, it demonstrates 
that great improvement has taken place in the mast im- 
ixirtant conditions of life. For the rest it contains a great 
many opinions and conjectures entitled to more or less 
respectful consideration concerning influences which bear 
upon the physical well-being of the people." They are 
discussed by the Committee with an ability and judgment 
which make the report a very interesting document, 

^ For my own part I do not care much for opinions on these matters 
and have no respect for “authorities” ; what we want is facts. I gave 
my own opinion, such as it is, to the Committee with great reluotanoe 
and only on being pressed by the chairman; but I am not at au ena¬ 
moured of it and am quite ready to change it on the production of better 
evidence. 
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though the deeper-lying difficulties attending the subject 
are evad^. The most striking and instructive feature 
of the inquiry is the large, consensus of opinion elicited 
that the most injurious influences affecting the physical 
condition of the people arise‘from the habits of the people 
themselves. My own comparative studies have led me to 
the»3ame wJnclusion. 

They are thiefly concerned with England and Germany, 
for it is impossible to form a distinct impression of the 
pfiysique of Americans when such a large proportion of 
those whom you see belong to other nationalities. In the 
Southern States I saw large numbers of true native Ameri¬ 
cans. Their physique is very poor and distinctly inferior 
to that of the coloured population. They are of good stature 
but weedy, hollow-chiisted, pallid and unmuscular. Else¬ 
where it is impossible to say what nationality any indi¬ 
vidual may belong to, until you ask. On several occasions 
I picked out a workman of fine physique and inquired; 
he always t\imed out to be English or Irish. I am there¬ 
fore unable to compare the American people in regard to 
physique with the English and German, but those indi¬ 
viduals whose nationality was known to me did not suggest 
any superiority. The great heat prevailing over the larger 
part of the States in summer is undoubtedly enervating : 
every one complains of lassitude and weariness in the hot 
weather. And it is hard to believe that the super-heated 
atmosphere generally maintained indoors throughout the 
winter and right into the spring is conducive to physical 
vigour. I notice that prematurely or morbidly blanched 
hair, which is common among cotton-spinners and others 
who live in a super-heated atmosphere, is very frequent in 
the Statea 

With regard to English and Germans, however, I have 
formed a very decided impression, to which I atteich con¬ 
siderable importance. It is that while England produces in¬ 
dividuals of superior physique the general level is distinctly . 
higher in Germany. I speak of the “working-classes” or 
the mass of the people, not of those in a superior position. I 
liave had the opportunity of closely observing a great many 
thousands in different localities; 1 have stuaied them indi- 
.vidually at work and noted them collectively streaming out 
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of tlio factories and workshop on many occasions. I have 
not seen the Gewnans at play, because they dd not play, 
Imt in England the football'field affords an incomparable 
opportunity for seeing the men, and as the game does not 
interest me I have often spent the whole time studying the 
spectators. I do not find, as a matter of actual observation, 
that our factory population is so physical ly,degrade(f as is 
often alleged or assumed. Both in the North and in the 
Midlands men of splendid physique are to be found in 9on- 
siderable numbers, particularly among those engaged in 
In'avy work at the iron and stool furnaces and rolling mills. 
This is noticeably the case on the Tyne, where tall, big¬ 
boned powerful men are exceptionally numerous. A good 
many are from Ireland, and in similar works elsewhere— 
South Wales, for instance—I have found most of the men 
engaged in heavy work arc from the nort.h of England and 
Ireland. I have seen no men of equal physique in Ger¬ 
many. Neither, on the other hand, have I seen there the 
opposite type, which we liave in England—miserable, under¬ 
sized, wizened and deformed creatures, bearing all the marks 
of physical degi-adation. The general level is higher. 

I attribute this difference to four causes: (1) 'I'he care 
of the children. They are not better cared for than the 
children of good parents in* England, but the proportion 
of neglected children is very much smaller in Germany; 
neglect is there the exception, in England it is almost the 
‘rule. (2) The care of the home and the domestic habits of 
the women. They keep the home mudi better and spend 
the income to greater advantage. Nutrition depends (|nite 
as much upon the treatment of food as upon the money 
spent on it. The waste and misuse which mark the do-, 
mestic economy of our urban population are almost unknown 
in Germany. (3) The comparative avoidance of injurious 
habits, which are the complement of good domestic ones. 
Women who find their interest and occupation in the home 
have no need to»be always at the music hall and the public- 
house, sitting up late at night and keeping the cJiildren up 
and men whose homes are comfortable are content to stay 
there. (4) The military ti’aining which all the lads undergo* 
on reaching the age of 20; the physical benefit they derive 
is more unequivocal than the mental and it lasts longer; it 
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is one of the most valuable educational influences they |ki8- 
sess ; I retfer to it again in the chapter education. 'Fhe 
effects are to be seen everywhere, and they strike every 
observer. Note the tramway, men in Germany and their 
military’air—smart, clean, stalwart and capable fellows. 
They wear ^ uniform, but the men in the factory in plain 
blories have the same stamp. 

The habits of the people! There lies the real reason 
why the German working-classes with lower wages, longer, 
hours and higher cost of living yet maintain a superior 
standard of physique. And for exactly the same reason the 
case is reversed in the classes above. Young men and 
women of the middle classes lead more wholesome lives in 
England than in Germany; they are more active, more 
fond of the open air and of physical exertion, and they do 
not consume enormous quantities of beer. This habit is, I 
believe, responsible for the excessively large proportion of 
morbidly fat young men among the German middle classes. 
They work hard, they get up early in the morning—the 
business trains commonly run about seven a.m.— and they 
go on till late in the evening, but their leisure time is 
chiefly devoted to drinking Iwer, which is not a healtliy 
habit when carried to excess. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

Under this heading will be included a number of miscel- 
laneoua factors, of which the most important ai-e games, 
theatres and other amusements, betting and gambling, drink, 
culture (books and newspapers^ locomotion and other public 
conditions. 

(James. 

In the whole course of my inquiry I have met with no 
single factor whicti throws so much light on the subject of 
international distinctions as this. I said in the first ^apter 
that in my opinion the English people still possess as mudi 
energy as formerly; but they direct it into different channels 
and make play their work. That applies to all.classes of 
the commimity and it is a neW thiftg. The English have 
always been distinguished as a people for exceptional love 
of games and sports. Hence the expi'ession “ merry Eng¬ 
land ” which seems so curiously inappropriate to our dull 
skies; but those dull skies are the cause of it. People had 
to amuse themselves and make merry to escape the climatic 
depression, and at the same time the climate gave the physi¬ 
cal energy which found a congenial outlet in the vigorous 
sporto long peculiar to this land. Hence the evolution of 
the Engliw games which are marked by being in the open 
air, more or less rough and violent, and popular in char¬ 
acter, in striking distinction to the more elegant and aristo¬ 
cratic diversions .preferred in France and to ^e indoor 
games, such as dominoes and cards, commonly played by 
the people in Oontinental Europe. But indulgence in those 
amusements used to be confined to high days and holidays; 
it was an occasional relaxation between periods of serious 
labour and was not thought of during the intervals. 

489 
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In the last lialf century, however, and principally in the 
last quarter of a century a great change has taken place; 
what was an occasional rela&ation has become a constant 
pre-occupation and the chief .interest of life to a large pro¬ 
portion of men in all ranks of society. The great national 
games are iootball and cricket, but they are flanked by a 
hosf of othei^e, including jwlo, golf, hockey, lawn tennis, 
croquet, bowls, which are appropriate to various seasons or 
classes or ages. Thus polo is for wealthy young men, hockey 
a winter game for the young and active, lawn tennis a 
summer game for the same, croquet and bowls for older 
and more sedate persons and there are many others less 
well known. Some are for one sex only, others for the 
sexes separate, others again for the sexes together. Golf 
stands alone in being an all-the-year-round game playable 
by both sexes, separately or together. The excessively rapid 
and extensive development of this game, borrowed from 
Scotland, in the last twenty years is one of the most strik¬ 
ing evidences of the present intense devotion to games. 
Twenty-five years ago there were only two or three golf 
courses in England; now there are thousands. They have 
l)een put down everywhere throughout the length and 
breadth of the land and all round the sea-coast; no place 
is too remote, none too urfian; London is encircled by a 
ring of them. This game is not popular; it is only played 
by the middle and upper classes and by profe.s8ional players, 
but it is liaving a very decided influence ujx)n the peopb; 
as I shall presently show. 

Football and cricket, however, are the staples; they 
divide the year unequally between them, the former lasting 
eight months from the beginning of September to the end 
of April. Football is the more popular of the two ; beyond 
all others it is the game of the people, and its recent evolu¬ 
tion is even more remarkable than that of golf, to which it 
forms the popular counterpart. No doubt the reasons why 
it has been adopted by the people in preference to any 
other are its cheapness and its spectacular character. It 
only requires a grass field and a ball, and a grass field is 
pot dear in winter; the outfit and maintenance required 
for cricket are far more expensive. And spectacularly foot¬ 
ball presents some decided advantages; it has more, life and 
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movement and the excitement of a match ia comprassed 
into an hour and ^ half instead of being exjiandetl over two 
or three days. » 

Football is an old gamej, probably as old as any; but 
until the last twenty-five years or so it has been played 
in a casual way, one village challenging another to an 
annual match and playing according to local custom 'with¬ 
out any authoritative rules. The change it has undergone 
is not merely multiplication, but still more systematisation 
and commercialisation. This is the common fate of games. 
They l)(!gin as pastimes, played very much as the players 
choose ; then rules are evolved and made more and more 
stringent and authoritative; the pastime is taken more and 
more seriously and eventually becomes a business. The evo¬ 
lution of football on these linos seems to have begun with the 
public schools,’ whence it spread to the universities and to 
London and then to the provincial towns, which eventually 
became its chief strongholds, as increase of leisure and of 
moans brought it within roach of the industrial cla-ssos. 
Clubs sprang up everywhere and multiplied with incred¬ 
ible rapidity. Some twenty years ago when the develop¬ 
ment was still in a comparatively early stage I counted 
one Saturday 150 matches, representing 300 clubs, in the 
neighbourhood of London altae ; ’and about twelve years 
ago a newly-elected member of Parliament, whom I knew, 
said that the subscriptions which he was asked to give to 
sfootball clubs in his constituency amounted to £1,600 a 
year. Such clubs play friendly matches every Saturday 
afternoon for six or eight months in the year, and even tlie 
most modest of these competitions are witnessed by several 
hundred spectators; the more important ones are witnessed . 
by as many thousands. In all the larger industrial towns 
in the Midlands and the North games are played every 
Saturday during the season, at which from 10,000 to 20,000 
spectators are present, consisting almost entirely of men 
and lads out of, the factories, works and mines. 

With the increase of competition and the development 

^ For the Infomiation of foreign readers I should explain that the term • 
"public schools" in England is applied to the large privatb schools for 
boys belonging to the professional, wealthy and aristocratic classes. Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester and Bugby are the most famous of these institutions. 
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of organiHation the paatiine became Hystcmatised into a 
buainesa * Local and central asWiatiqns were formed, 
which offered honorary prizes to be played for during the 
winter, the competition being decided at the end of the 
season b]^ the gradual elimination of beaten clubs. Two 
main varieti|!S of football are played, having different rules 
and Rifferent methods of play, and each of these has its 
own associations and series of contests. One remains an 
amateur game, but the other has adopted a large profes¬ 
sional element; and this is the game particularly attected 
by the industrial population. Keen competition among the 
larger and stronger clubs led to the engagement of players 
of exceptional ability, at first for small sums to cover the 
expenses incident to playing in different localities, but 
afterwards for regular salaries. These men are usually 
paid £4 a week for their services during the season and 
about half as much for a retaining fee during the summer. 
So great is the competition for their services that one club 
will pay £200 or £300 to another as a forfeit to procure 
the release from his engagement of a player whom they 
wish to secure. In 1895 the fees paid to professionals 
amounted to £3,500, in 1905 to £53,000. Most of the 
players come from the North and belong to the artisan or 
labouring class, but the game is too exacting to permit 
them to do anjf other work during the season. The 
matches for the important competitions are played on three 
days in the week, namely, Saturday, Monday and Weii. 
iiesday or Thursday ; but the men are submitted to a strict 
regimen the whole time under the supervision of a trainer. 
In the summer they can pursue some other calling and 
they generally carry on a business of some kind. This is 
necessary, as the football life is short and very few men 
are able to carry it on after thirty. Their salaries and other 
expenses are paid out of the “ gate-money ” or entrance fees 
to matches. In little local matches the entrance fee to the 
ground may be as low as 3d. or 2d., ani in the most im¬ 
portant ones it may be as high as Is.; but as a rule it is fid. 
Special seats under cover may cost anything from la. up to 
58. or even more. The following figures* show the number of 


^ The Standard, 6th March, 1905. 
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spectators and the money taken at four matches played on 
4th March, 1905, ,in the third round of the Football Asso¬ 
ciation Cup, the prize offered by the principal football 
organisation, and competed _for by the best professional 
teams :— * 


At Bolton . 
At Preston . 
At Rvorton. 
At Aston . 


. 45,000 spectators 
. 12,000 
. 45,000 
. 47,000 

149,000 


. gate'£l,471 
625 

. „ 1,612 
„ 1,634 


£5,342 


The excitement at these games is indescribable. Tiie 
spectators follow every movement with intense interest 
and an attention that never wavers for a moment, as the 
players sway swiftly and incessantly hither and tliithcr 
over the ground. Every stroke is acclaimed with loud 
cries of approval, encouragement or scorn, which culminate 
in a roar of delight at some signal success or of rage at an 
adverse decision by the referee, who sometimes runs no 
little risk of personal violence at the hands of the excited 
crowd. On great days special trains are run which bring 
thousands of visitors to the spot, and notably the factory 
hands and miners from the Midlands and the J4orth, who 
sometimes travel hundreds of miles to be present. The 
culminating matelies of the season are the final contest for 
the cup and the international games played by teams 
^representing England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wale.s. 

■ Cricket is even more highly organised than football; 
its evolution is older and it supports a still more purely 
])rofe88ional element, because it offers a more prolonged 
career. Being a less violent game it can be played in per¬ 
fection to a later period of life, and after the age of match ' 
play there remain many years of professional activity in 
the capacity of umpire and teacher at the public schools, 
universities and elsewhere. 'Nothing perhaps indicates in 
a more striking manner the importance attached to these 
amusements in England and the serious attention paid to 
them than the fact that at all public schools (in the sense 
explained above) professional cricketers ar# numbered^ 
among the teacliing staff at a regular salary, though their 
names do not appear on the list. Both master •md boys 
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in the mass pay more homage to proticioncy in cricket than 
to any intellectual attainments, knd the captain of the 
school on the cricket field ia<a greater personage than its 
cajdain in the class-room. 

I havC' watched the development of this state of things 
for a good piany years with some personal interest on 
accorfht of my own experience. When I was at .school it 
was beginning', but even then the supremacy of cricket 
clashed with othiir interests and pursuits. My school was 
at that time extraordinarily good at the game and per¬ 
formed some remarkable feats on the cricket field which 
heightened the standing enthusiasm. I was fond of games 
though never so proficient at them as some other boys, and 
f attained a moderate but respectable position in the second 
eleven, with prospects of advancement. I found, however, 
tliat one was expected to devote the whole of one’s spare 
time to it; not merely to play on regular occasions but 
whenever there was half an hour between school and meals 
to run down to the ground and practise, and that every 
day. Having some other more serious interests to which I 
wished to devote a certain amount of spare time I rebelled 
against this appropriation of the whole of it and in the 
middle of the season ceased to play altogether, thereby 
incurring incredible odium. <It is impossible for any boy 
to incur more unpopularity, except for some disgraceful act, 
than I did for putting my hand to the cricket bat and 
turning back. 'There were other boys who never playedi 
at all and excited no resentment on that account; their 
weakness was tolerated and over-looked. But giving the 
thing up was an unpardonable crime; that was high 
treason. A boy who could play cricket (though not very 
well) and did not devote all his energy to playing it better 
was a monster and a fool. Public opinion has advanced 
since then, and such a boy would probably be expelled from 
any self-re.specting school to-day. I was recently reminded 
of the incident. I took a small boy to a preparatory school 
and the headmaster in showing me over the place pointed 
out some spot whore tlie boys practised bowling and 
dropped some remark to the efiect that it was “important” 
for them to learn to bowl in a certain way. I said nothing 
but wondered; for this schoolmaster—an old friend for 
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whom I have the greatest respect—is an exceptionally 
sensible man who makes his boys work and never,was him¬ 
self a great devotee of athletics. Yet so strong and general 
is the feeling about cricket in higher educational circles 
that even a man of this kind Is swept away uncoAsciously 
in the current. I am all for games myself and would let 
lx)ys and girls play to their heart’s content, but^to say 4hat 
it is “important” for lioys to loam to bowl irt a particular 
way or even to learn at all seems to me only justifiable ^n 
the supposition that they are going to bo professional 
cricket^. 

Cricket, however, whatever its position in the world of 
means and leisure is not the game of the people that foot¬ 
ball is; nor does it excite die .same interest. It is played 
by gentle and simple in innumerable local clubs, and con- 
te.sts between the counties for the “ championship ” corre¬ 
spond with the “ cup ” matches at football described above; 
but the game has not the same ho.d on the large urban 
populations. Important matches are attended by large 
crowds, but the numbers are not nearly so great as at the 
corresponding footliall matchea This minor degree of 
interest is due to the fact that it is more expensive both in 
time and money. The time is the weightier faqtor of the 
two, for full match play requires diree whole consecutive 
days. The great mass of the urban population, therefore, 
can neither play much nor witness more than the tail end 
qf a match on Saturday. Those who attend on other days 
are essentially loafers. To sit regularly all day watching 
other people do something, which provides a sufficient and 
continuous excitement, exactly suits the loafer; it is im¬ 
possible, if not intolerable, to any one else save on par¬ 
ticular occasiona 

Golf, as I have already said, is still more confined to 
the upper classes; in fact, the mass of the people take no 
interest in it whatever, and tliat is equally tree of polo, 
lawn-tennis, croquet and many other outdoor games. Nor 
do they play cards to any extent, but billiards and similar 
games are one of the diief attractions of working-men’s 
clubs, which are very numerous and will be referred to 
below. 

Allied to games are athletic spurts, that is, competitions 
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in running, jumping and so forth, and in rowing, sculling, 
etc., on the water, held once a yeai'ior prizes. Innumerable 
cluKs carry on these meetings all over the country, and 
they are the occasion of a good deal of betting, not so much 
as horse-racing, but more than football or cricket Bicy¬ 
cling is becoming more and more popular among the lower 
classes with the fall in pricea These are the &ef points 
to be noted about games in England I shall discuss their 
beating presently, after dealing with Germany and America 
In Germany a very different state of things prevails 
Games are played by the upper classes, who show a growing 
taste for them. The national game is Kegd, a sort of 
skittles, but the English games and sports are being adopted. 
The Germans have long taken to rowing, and have attained 
considerable proficiency at it; bicycle dubs are very nu¬ 
merous and athletic competitions pretty common. Then 
there are cricket clubs, I believe, and certainly lawn-tennis 
and football clubs. But all these things do not concern the 
people, who do not play the games or go to the matches. 
I went to see a football match between Dusseldorf and 
a neighbouring manufacturing towa It took place on 
Sunday afternoon ; the day was fine, and the ground very 
handy to both towns A similar match anywhere in manu¬ 
facturing England would have attracted from 10,000 to 
20,000 sons of toil, who would have shouted themselves 
hoarse from beginning to end At the German match, not 
one put in an appearance. When I left the field, towards 
the close of the game, the spectators, who had slowly in¬ 
creased during the afternoon, numbered exactly 65; they 
were not working men, and they showed no excitement 
whatever. I noticed a curious difference in the behaviour 
of spectators and playera In England, as I have said, 
the former keep up an almost continual noise, shouting at 
nearly every kick, and bursting into a roar at frequent 
intervals throughout the game; the players, on the con¬ 
trary, maintain an almost unbroken silence. It was just 
the opposite in Germany ; the speetatcars only raised a 
feeble sound when a goal was kicked, and for the rest 
were silent, but the players called out incessantly, directing, 
exhortin|r and reproaching each other. They played the 
Association game, not very well. The spectators, I take 
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it, did not understand this ffame, and only came out of 
curiosity. Their lack of Interest and the total tJbsence of 
the working-elaases indicate* precisely the diflereuce be¬ 
tween England and Germany, in this matter. In the latter 
games may be ruled out as a factor in industrial life. 

To two things, however, more attention is^aid in Ger¬ 
many, and very good things too; they are gymnastics*and 
swimming. Gymnastics are a national institution, and an 
element in the national education. So, too, is swimmiug 
to a considerable extent; recruits are taught to swim. The 
public municipal baths in German towns generally contain 
beautiful swimming baths and are decidedly superior in 
every respect to those in England or America. 

In the United States games occupy a more prominent 
place in the national life than in Germany hut very much 
less than in England. The national game is baseball, which 
may be said to do duty for footliall and cricket combined. 
Football is played, but only for a month or two in the year, 
and it does not excite any of the popular interest that 
makes it the mo.st remarkable feature of modern industrial 
life in this country. Nor does baseball altogether replace 
it in this respect. The American game rather takes tlie place 
of cricket, which it resembles in many respects* That is 
to say it attracts great attention dhd important matches 
are witnessed by huge crowds of spectators ; but they are 
rather cricket than football crowds. As a rule tlie working 
classes have no time to spare either for plajdng or for 
watching games, and the entrance fee, which is not less 
than 2s. for good matclies, is too high for most of them. 
Probably when the Saturday half holiday becomes general 
they will go more often to matches, as the spirit of sport 
is liardly less strong than in England. Baseball is organised 
and professionalised as highly as cricket; leading players 
enjoy the same sort of reputation as great cricketers here; 
and the newsboys cry the results of the day’s matches in the 
streets in exactly the same manner. Wherever two or three 
boys are gathered together in an open space they will be 
found diligently practising the game and imitating the dex¬ 
terity of the heroes of the day. There is, therefoife, "o little 
resemblance, and it might be supposed by a casual observer 
that the American public takes these things very much as 
32 
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the Engliiih public does. That, however, would he a 
mistake. ' The differences are real and important. There 
is hot nearly so much play in America; the bulk of the 
male population is not all sbaorbed in it; business and 
professional men do not devote their time to it. Young 
men of the Y^ealthiest classes are very keen about athletic 
pursuits, particularly at college; they have their competi¬ 
tions, and they play such games as golf and lawn-tennis 
with ardour. No doubt, also, the vogue of these amuse¬ 
ments is increasing; but they are confined to the young 
and the leisured. Men who have entered on the serious 
business of life do not think of games, the mass of the 
people care a little, but not much more about them than 
they do in Germany, and nobody attaches serious import¬ 
ance to them. In England they are taken very seriously 
indeed. For instance, in a biographical notice of a man of 
some position in public life, published not long ago in a 
grave English journal, it was thought nijt inappropriate to 
devote some space to the deceased gentleman’s style of 
playing golf and to the reason why he was less successful in 
that important avocation than he might have beea This 
illustrates the attitude, and it is in the attitude that the 
essential difference lies. The motive in games and other 
contests in America sterns to be rather emulation than 
sport; the object is more to win and less to have a good 
game than in England. 

Now open-air games and exercises are in themselves 
wholesome to body and mind; they provide a harmless 
and beneficial outlet for the physical energy which in the 
young absolutely requires an outlet, and at the same time 
they involve a good deal of sound discipline. Its influence 
is seen in the adoption of metaphors from games. Shirking 
or mean conduct is said to be “not playing the game” or 
“ not cricket.” They are less wholesome than real work 
in the open air such as gardening, field work and navvying 
and to my mind less satisfying; but these are too severe 
for the quite young and not obtainable in the towns. * 
Qames, on the other hand, are superior to gymnastics, not 
only because they are in the open air, an advantage of 
incmculable value, but also because they develop the body 
•more freely and naturally, train, the senses and the mind 
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to activity and involve co-ordination. They arc a valuable 
factor in the national life-»-how valuable we shoulcj probably 
realise only if we lost them; ^nd their difiusion among the 
people is a matter for congratulation not for regret. Even 
when carried to the point df professionalism they entail 
no necessary mischief. Many professional cricketers, foot¬ 
ballers and golfers enjoy and deserve the perfional respect 
of those who know them. The “flannelled fools at the 
wickets and the muddied oats at the goals ” might be worse 
occupied. And they might be in worse company. Dralse 
is said to have composedly finished his game of bowls 
before taking the Spaniards in hand at the greatest crisis 
in the history of this country. If, instead of playing a 
game, he had been busy stringing turgid phrases into 
jingling rhymes he would have done his work no better 
and might have done it worse. 

But playing is one thing and looking on, which is 
paying some one else to play, is another, and not by any 
means so wholesome. It is a form of loafing, and indulgence 
in it, as practised in England to-day, breeds loafers. Still 
we must not overrate tiie harm of looking, on, and it is 
necessary to discriminate. The regular frequenter of the 
cricket field is essentially a loafer, as I have said ; he may 
have a right to loaf, having dgne his work in life; but the 
cricket crowd is not composed of such. It always contains a 
lot of men of the sort that live upon their wives and relatives 
jnd never do a stroke of work. The cricket field is an ir¬ 
resistible attraction to them and a convement excuse for 
doing nothing at all day after day. It provides company 
and conversation (for the loafer is a great talker) as well as 
excitement, and combines them with abundant opportunity 
of reheving the thirst with which he is generally afflicted 
I am not speaking of the keen cricketer j he wants to see 
cricket and could not sit out every match. The loafer does if 
he can raise the entrance fee, for he is no cricketer, though 
he knows more about the game than any cricketer that 
ever lived. I adlnit that the loafer might he worse occupied 
and often is; the cricket field is the most harmless place 
for him, but still it encourages him. The football field is 
difi'erent. The time of year often makes attendance highly 
uncomfortable, which does not suit the loafer. A good deal 

32* 
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of enthvisiasm is required to induce any one to stand on the 
wet grass {or an hour and a half on h raw winter’s afternoon. 
I have watched the crowd very^carefully aiid I cannot think 
that this ninety minutes discomfort once a week does them 
any harih at all. The young fellows would get more 
benefit from playing themselves, no doubt, but they cannot 
all have the opportunity, for football fields are a scarce 
commodity in ‘large towns. I cannot, therefore, find any 
gn^nds for a railing accusation against football as such. 

Golf, on the other hand, exercises a peculiar influence. 
It is breeding a race of loafers all over the country. Walk¬ 
ing round the links is easier than work, and every lad 
tries to get taken on as a caddy wherever the game is 
played. 

The real point, however, about these things in the lip;ht of 
international comparison is that they are taken more seriously 
in England than anywhere else; they absorb a much larger 
proportion of the attention, interest, energy and thought 
of the population in all classes. It is not that young 
mechanics and mill hands spend an hour and a half on 
Saturday watching a football match; it is that they think 
and talk football all the week. Similarly, but more so, 
with their (employers; it is not that they spend the week 
end, which means both* ends.of the week, playing golf or 
something else, whatever it may be; it is that these thinw 
are their real interest and chief pre-occupation in life. Of 
course I do not assert this of every individual, though it^ 
probably applies in some measure to a majority. My point 
is that the elevation of games to a regular and serious 
pre-occupation among persons who are not idlers but who 
earn their living and carry on the business of the country 
is distinctive of this nation as contrasted with the others, 
with which I am comparing them. I shall return once 
more to it in the concluding chapter. 

Theatrks, etc. 

Among the attractions of urban life the theatre takes a 
^ prominent place. I have mentioned it in my descriptive 
chapters and hhve given the number of theatm can-ied on 
jp each of the selected towns, for which I could obtain the 
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information: these figures include music halls. The dis¬ 
tinction has some; importance in Germany, but v(ft-y little in 
England or America, where "the entertainment at the two 
places approximates more aivl more. , 

If these industrial centres are put together we get the 
following statistical result:— 

Numbkh of Thbatbss in Phopobtion to Pcfdlation. 

Englaud . . . . 1 to 51,091 inhabitants, 

U.S.A.1 to 52,686 „ 

Germany. . . . 1 to 62,766 „ 

In individual towns the proportion may be very much 
higher. Thus in Oldham there is one theatre to 27,482 in¬ 
habitants, and in Fall River one to 26,750; and these are 
the two most purely industrial towns on the list. But the 
bare statistical comparison is a little misleading. Many of 
these theatres or music halls in America are exceedingly 
small, hardly more than booths or large rooms. If the 
number of seats were compared I have no doubt that the 
preponderance in favour of England would be considerably 
greater than that shown in the table. It would bo still 
more so if a more general comparison were made; for in 
England every little industrial town of 20,00Q or 30,000 
inhabitants, such as Bilston in the Black Country or Fenton 
in the Potteries, has its theatre, which is not the case in 
any other country. The proportion of actors and actresses 
^ the population gives a better idea of the relative posi¬ 
tion :— 

Fbopobtion of Aotobb and Aotbkssbb to Population oveb 
Ibn Ybabb of Aoe. 

EnglBud (1901) . . . 1 to 2,028 

U.S.A. (19C0) .... 1 to 8,931 

The German census does not distinguish actors and 
actresses; they are lumped with musicians and other 
jierformers. 

The much Bigher proportion of the population living 
in towns in England accounts for some part of the great 
difference here shown, but it does not explain the fact that 
we maintain nearly twice as many of these pr'ifessional* 
entertainers in proportion to the population as the United 
States, 
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There has been a very large increase of recent years in 
both cou/itries—in England, 70'ff per cent. l)otween 1891 
and 1901, and 173'5 per ceflt. between 1881 and 1901; 
U.S.A., .^I'l per cent, between 1890 and 1900, and 205’4 
per cent, between 1880 and 1900. 

It appears, therefore, that the mast recent increase lias 
been at a higl|.er rate in England than even in America in 
spite of the more rapid rate of urbanisation, of increase of 
population and of industrial expansion in the latter country. 

The figures given above relate only to actors and ac¬ 
tresses, who form a definite heading in the censuses; but 
there are many other allied classes of entertainers, such as 
“showmen,” “performers,” and musicians, whom I have not 
attempted to compare statistically, because the designations 
are somewhat vague and may not have quite the same 
meaning in the different enumerations. It is clear, how¬ 
ever, from the census figures that a similar disparity exists 
in these classes too. In Germany the increase of “actors, 
musicians, artists,” etc., between 1882 and 1896 was 26'6 
per cent. 

There are other important differences to be noted. The 
theatre (including the music hall) is a much more popular 
institutioiT in England than elsewhere, which is no doubt 
the real meaning of the num'orical superiority; it eaters for 
the people, and does so more and more. The common 
notion that the theatre is a place of entertainment for the 
wealthy or the socially superior classes does not apply t6 
this country. Here the working-classes freely frequent all' 
kinds of theatres and are the principal support of the 
majority of them. London, where the number of expen¬ 
sive theatres is very large, probably forms an exception, 
though even in London the chief increase in recent years 
has taken place in the outer areas, where the prices charged 
are much less than in the centre. But in the provincial 
towns the proportion of theatres to population is actually 
greater in industrial localities than m .residential ones, _ 
where the population consists chiefly of the well-to-do. As" 
instances I would mention Oldliam, the Black Country 
towns and the Potteries. The prices are very low. Take 
these from one of the Wolverhampton theatres as an ex- 
•umplu: peutre circle. Is. fid.; stalls. Is.; pit, fid ; gallery. 
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4d. In the more ambitioufl theatres in the largest towns 
the prices are higher, ap to 5s., hut that is ^ceptional. 
The usual run of’prices.is fr«in 4ii. up to 28. or 3a ^at is 
at the theatre ; at the music hall they are leas, being from 
2(1. to la. or Is, 6(1. And’night after night the cheaper 
seats are filled with men and women, lioys and girls, of the 
working-classea On Saturdays the ])lace is (ft^mmed with 
them from floor to ceiling; and at the minic hall all thd 
hoys are smoking cigarettes. 

Want of employment from had trade or labour disputes 
appears to have very tittle effect on the theatre in these 
places. I remember on the occasion of a prolonged strike 
which paralysed the trade of a town of about 60,000 in¬ 
habitants, the two theatres it supports never flagged. There 
were relhif funds, appeals for help throughout the country, 
free distribution of everything to help the starving people, 
atid so on. In the middle of it a musical comedy company 
paid its third visit with the same piece, and made more 
money than on cither previous occasion. In the winter of 
1904-5, when the distress caused by want of employment at 
West Ham attracted so much attention, the local theatres 
wore filled night after night chiefly by working-class 
audiences. ^ 

In Germany a very diflarent «tate of things prevails. 
Excepting in the greatest cities, there is only one theatre 

S r to each town, and it is run by the municipality. It is 
y frequented at all by the working-classes. They do 
frequent the smaller music halls, but not in large numbers, 
and their patronage is almost confined to Sunday, when at 
least two performances arfe always given, in the afternoon 
and evening; sometimes a third is given at 12 o’dcxsk. The 
Sunday theatre performances are common to Protestant* 
and Itoman Catholic localities alike. Very few women 
belonging to the working-classes go, and, I think, no 
children. On the-other hand, women of the bourgeois 
class frequent the superior music halls and the theatres 
in large numbers. Drink is always, and food generally, 
served in music halls at tables. Some of the newer halls 
are magnificent, far more ^cious and con^ortable than 
.anything of the kind in ^gland or America. For in^ 
stance, one at Dussoldorf seats 4,000 persons or more, and 
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does it handsomely, with tables, ample elbow-room, wide 
spaces evprywhere for walking a)ad an excellent view of 
the stage from all parts. The prices are from 6d. to Ss. 
Places of this character are supported wholly by the bour¬ 
geoisie. 'The smaller halls frequented by working-men are 
of a very modest character, often no more than a large 
room, with a'small stage, and the prices are correspondingly 
low, from 10 tc 50 pfennigs. Altogether, the theatre plays 
a very small part in the lives of the German working- 
claves, though a larger one than games; and in all classes 
it plays a much smaller part in Germany than in England. 
Towns of 30,000 to 60,000 inhabitants, which always have 
one, if not two theatres, in England, have none in Germany. 

Custom in America more resembles the English than 
the German model, save in one respect. I have seen no 
women at all in music halls and very few boys. The prices 
are higher; the lowest entrance-fee that I have met with 
was 5a., and that for small music halls in small places. The 
theatre closely resembles the English theatre, but it is not 
patronised to the same extent by the working-classea In 
many trades and places the men liave neither leisure nor 
energy to give to the theatre. 

With regard to the performances given, the German 
municipal theatres stand apart; they have stock companies 
and very varied repertories, induding serious opera of all 
nationalities, light opera, Shakespeare and other classical 
dramas, modem dramas, comedies, farces and genuine fairy-i 
tale pantomimea No piece is played twice running. They 
maintain a certain standard of art both in the choice and 
the performance of works. For instance, a now serious 
play of Hauptmann or Suderman will be mounted as soon 
‘as possible at every municipal theatre in the country. 
When I was engaged in my investigation “ Monna Vanna” 
was being played twice a week or more in every large town 
I visited, and Madame Maeterlinck herself was touring in 
most of them. It is a tedious play, and I^got tired of it 
very soon, but it is serious and up-to-date, and as such it 
was {MTomptly added to every municipal repertory. The 
classical drama and operas, which are never heard in Eng- 
\and—by Mozart, Weber and Schumann, for instance—are 
not allowed to fall into oblivion, An educational in- 
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flucnce is maintained. The performances are generally 
of fair merit, if seldom very good. I believe these theatres 
do not pay. A statLstician in’Cologne, while I was in that 
neighbourhood, published the.result of a ealculation into the 
cost of the theatre there; he found that the municipality 
made a present of lO^d. on the average to every spectator 
at each performanca 

The English and American theatrical reperfbries and com¬ 
panies are largely interchangeable and often interchangad. 
The only point I need mention as relevant to my subject is 
the melodrama and its gradual disappearance before the so- 
called musical comedy or comic opera. The melodrama is, 
I believe, peculiar to the British dominions and the United 
States; it used to be the one form of play which the work¬ 
ing-classes cared to see, and it exercised a very strong 
influence over them. The theme is always the same, only 
the setting varies a little. It is always a tale of good op¬ 
pressed by evil, but eventually triumphant, flavoured with 
stock domestic sentiment and artless humour, and worked 
out in a series of impossible incidents. To subtler minds it 
is false and ridiculous; but there is nothing false or ridicu¬ 
lous in the emotions which it excites and fosters. They 
are real, human and wholesome. It is a greats school of 
ethics, broad, simple and intelligible, appealing to pro¬ 
found and primitive elements in human nature. Only the 
fool, wise in his own conceit, despises a thing which has 
power to sway multitudes. The melodrama is by no means 
dead, but it is continually dwindling before the rise of a 
kind of entertainment still more rimculous and not at all 
wholesome. A musical comedy may be bright, witty and 
inoffensive; it has no ethical significance and is intended to 
have none, but it may pass an hour in a pleasant and even 
exhilarating manner, wnich has some value in a dull life. 
Unhappily, to produce a thing of this kind requires rare 
gifts, if not pfwitive genius, and it is much easier to supply 
an imitation, whjph makes up for lack of wit or something 
to appeal to the mind by various devices for appealing to 
the Imy. The words are drivel and the music a feeble 
jingle, which has no more to do with music than the verses 
have to do with poetry. The substitution of this stuff for 
melodrama is not a change for the better. It appears to 
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bo equally popular in Enffland and America, and if tliere is 
any difference at all, it is that the pie(^ which emanate 
from America are a shade more dull and silly, with an in¬ 
definable touch of grossness. 

As for the music-hall stage it is international and very 
ranch the pame everywhere. In America a continuous 
performance after the fashion of the pantomime in England 
seems preferred to the programme of separate timis; but 
tfce difference is immaterial A pleasant feature, which 
formed part of every programme I saw in America, was 
some extremely good male part-song singing. Both on the 
German and the American stage I have seen exhibitions of 
a coarseness that would, I think, be resented in England; 
but I am not well acquainted with our music-hall stage and 
may be mistaken. 

The concert hall is allied to the theatre and must be 
briefly mentioned. Music is very popular in all three 
counWes and plays a considerable part in the life of the 
])ooplo. Neither England nor America can pretend to 
compete with Germany in the production of good music, 
but curiously enough they appreciate and understand it 
quite as well, if not better. The number of persons who 
really understand music is very small in any country, tof) 
small to supply the 'newspapers with competent critics. 
In Germany the erroneous notion prevails that the nation 
is exceptionally musical, and any German feels entitled to 
attempt to perform any music. The consequence is that yon 
hear the finest music murdered with calm self-satisfaction. 
Choral music is best performed in England; I have men¬ 
tioned the choral societies in the manufacturing towns as a 
striking feature of industrial hfa* In America cultivated 
amateurs understand music exceedingly well, and I have 
just mentioned the very refined part-smging to be heard 
at music halls, but good voices are too rare to produce good 
choral singing; even the boys’ voices are so ham that they 
cannot be used for church cWrs, and the detestable practice, 
of leaving the musical part of the service to a paid mixed* 
quartette prevaik Until recently orchestral music was 

1 The supetlority of thh noith-country ohoin, wbioh is a commonplaoe 
of obsemtion, refiectR a geoeral superiority. Th^ idug, as they do 
everything else, with more vigour. 

• • 
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much more appreciated ip (Jermany than elsewhere, but of 
late years it has-been largely popularised in England and 
America. The municipal orchestras in Germany, like the 
municipal theatres, have a. certain educative influence, 
which cannot be attributed to brass bands playing in the 
parks. On the whole I should say that these is a ^^t 
deal more music, public and private, good, bad and in¬ 
different, in England than elsewhere. Instruments in 
workmen’s homes are common, and two servants I recently 
had, who came out of a poverty stricken household, not only 
rode the bicycle, but played the mandoline. The most 
prevalent kind of music, howev(ir, is the worst; the more 
wiccessful music-hall tunes are promptly in the mouths of 
all the children even in remote villages. This seems to be 
the chief result of the efforts to teach singing in elementary 
scliools. 


Betting and Gambling. 

Whatever may be said in favour of games and theatres 
it is difficult to find much merit in betting and gambling, 
in which England is eijually pre-emineni Tlie spread of 
betting among the people in recent years is, indeed, even 
more striking than the growth of 'games and theatres. A 
few years ago I made an inquiry into the subject and found 
that the practice of regularly betting on horse-races was 
•mainly confined to some half-dozen centres, and that else¬ 
where bookmakers only paid occasional visits when races 
were held in the neighbourhood. Now the business is 
carried on everywhere nearly all the ye^ round. It has 
pervaded the entire population. I live in a village where , 
there is no one to do business with but farmers, ve^ small 
tradesmen and labourers; yet it is worth the while of a 
bookmaker to drive in several days a week from a neigh¬ 
bouring town. He does business not only with men, 
but with women and children. And everywhere I go I 
am told that the same thing is going on. In 1905 there 
were 134 flat-race meetinj^ representing 279 days’ racing, 
and 170 steeple-chase meetings in addition. • 

The census does not take account of bookmakers; pre¬ 
sumably they put themselves down as “financial agents” 
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or" sonieihing of that sort; butit is quite certain that 
they are h, very numerous body and that they live well. 
We maintain, at any rate, sdveral thousands of them in 
affluence,* When I say we I mean the backers of horses in 
this country. Personally I do not back horses, for it would 
give me no sfitisfaction whatever to maintain a bookmaker, 
which I should inevitably help to do if I betted with him. 
This is so obvious that it at once gives a clue to the class 
of (persons who do back horses. A few bet for sport; they 
like horses and “ back their fancy ” for a wager; in other 
words they buy excitement. It is not a form of excitement 
which appeals to me, but I am no bigot on the subject 
and do not presume to dictate to other people how they 
should spend their money and what pleasures they should 
or should not buy. The great mass, however, bet for 
gain; their object is not to buy anything but to make 
money, though incidentally some excitement is involved. 
Most of them have never seen a race or even a race-horse; 
they know and care nothing about it. But they think 
they see a way to get something for nothing. It is a base 
and ignoble aim, and the only thing to be said for their 
position is that it is more demoralising to succeed than to 
fail. The "one who succeeds is the bookmaker; he must 
succeed or quit the businesS. It follows that they arc 
foolish and ignorant persons led by a base motive into 
losing money which they cannot afford. They are in all 
classes of life, but the great spread of betting is among* 
persons of small moans—artisans, factory hands, labourers, 
small shop-keepers and clerks.^ Those in a superior social 
position gamble in other ways, in which there is more 
, chance of winning, as in the money market, or more pure 
distraction, as at cards. These things are important, too, 
especially the latter, which occupies an enormous amount of 
time and attention among the, professional and business 
classes. Among the lower classes gambling, as distin- 

t 

1 The Kaiiozia.1 Anti-Gambling League reckons the number at 20,000. 

* An accountant, writing to !hie Daily News on 8th December, 1903, 
stated that he had recentlv had to examine and audit the books of a ready 
^ money bookmaker. In the previous October the man had mceived 816 
telegrams investing sums from 58. to £20 and 18,768 sUjm dealing with 
sums from Is. to £1. One of his agents working Smithneld and Covent 
(garden Mfirketo took 467 papers in a day. 
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{juiRhed from betting, iR carried on cliiefly by foreigners 
and is almost confined tp London. For my comparative 
purposes the great salient fact is the practice df betting 
among the people in this country. 

I atn not concerned to dwell on the misery end crime 
which spring from it, though I am well aware how great 
they are and am not disposed to minimise them.* My .par¬ 
ticular point, as I liave explained above, is the absorption 
of energy. Whatever interest and attention are left over 
from games and theatres are devoted to betting, and it has 
a much more injurious influence upon industrial efficiency 
than they, because the delusive prospect of making money 
without earning it, which is kept in view by occasional 
wins, gradually destroys all taste and capacity for work. 

It springs from a base and deba.sing motive. And the 
practice continually increases; all efibrts to counteract it 
are futile. Suppressed in one direction it breaks out in 
another; ^ ite variations and ramifications are infinite; it 
is carried on in the street, the public-house, the club and 
the shop. It has extended from men to women and from 
women to children; from large to small towns and from 
towns to villages. Women have taken to bookmaking. I 
have only mentioned horse-racing because that Is the main 
field, but to it athletic sportg havp been addefl with the 
usual corrupting ettect, and now football is coming into 
play. It may seem difficult to “ make a book " on the 
results of a football match, but the ingenuity of the betting 
ring has been equal to the problem. The idea has been 
borrowed from a practice invented by an inferior class of 
newspapers, which offer prizes for forecasts of results of 
matches. This practice, carried out by means of coupons in 
a variety of ways, has greatly fostered the passion of gam¬ 
bling among young men and boys. It has been adapW to 
betting in the following manner: The bookmaker takes 

^ For details 1 would refer the reader to The BuJletint published by 
the National Anti-Q^mbling League, and to Beitifig and Oarr^ling, edited 
by B. Seebohm Howntree (Macmillan). 

^Attempts at suppression result, as compulsory interference with 
popular habits is liable to result, in corruption of the executive. An ex- 
Dookmaker, who plied his trade in a London district infbrmed me that^ 
the superintendent of police in that division always let him ^now when 
the plain clothes* officers were to be put on to watch him. 
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dupenJs on llio skill of a player In iiaposin;^ on his op¬ 
ponent or “ bluffing ” him.i Among business men, however, 
the paasion takes effect chiefly in business, amf the line 
which divides it from enterprise is sometimes ill to define. 
With regard to the working-classes I have taken ths opinion 
of English workmen in several centres and they all ex¬ 
pressed the same opinion that though there is itome betting 
it is not carried on to anything like the same extent as in 
England. It is certainly much leas obtrusive, but it appears 
to be increasing and to be sufficiently developed to haVe 
attracted public attention. Some attempt has been made 
to limit the telegraphic traffic. 

Drink. 

Drink has a more important bearing on the general 
well-being of a community than on industoial efficiency. 
That is to say, a man cannot be a hard drinker without 
seriously affecting his home, but ho may still be an excellent 
workman; indeed some of the most skilful workmen are 
notoriously among the hardest drinkers. Co’teris paribus 
they would doubtless be still better workmen if they were 
steady, but the cwtera are very seldom paria. When 
English mechanics were more skilful than they are now, 
according to the testimony of ananufacturers, managers and 
old workmen,' they also drank a great deal harder. They 
were not good workmen because they drank, but because 
"they were apprenticed to the trade and took a pride in the 
work, having nothing else to take an interest in; and drink 
did not prevent them from being good workmea I there¬ 
fore do not consider that this factor possessas so much 
industrial importance as the three previous ones discussed 
in the present chapter, though its social importance is 
equally great and its physical importance much greater. It 
is also of less comparative value, because there is less differ¬ 
ence between the three countries in regard to drink. 

All three ar^drinking countries. I have a quantity of 
material for making a statistical comparison in three 
directions: (1) consumption of drink; (2) number of public- 
houses; (3) amount of public drunkenness; bnt all these, 


•See p, 121. 
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data am opon to certain objections. Tlieir correct inter¬ 
pretation requires a great deal qI (jualifying knowledge, 
and I caiiinot .spare the space to discass them thoroughly. 

I will, therefore, confine myself to some summary observa¬ 
tions basod partly on statistics and partly on study from 
the life, with such details as seem desirable to illustrate 
theiq e 

I put asidesthe consumption of drink per head of popu¬ 
lation because nothing is more misleading in making inter¬ 
national comparisons, though it is valuable in compai-ing 
different periods in the same country. Suffice it to say 
that in all three countries much strong drink is consumed. 

The number of public-houses to population is gmate.st 
in Germany, and regulation by law or authority is least 
severe. The numbers are given for my selected towns in 
the descriptive chapters in Vol. 1. In working-class quar¬ 
ters bars are often very thick on the ground, and in the 
principal streets the same may be said of restaurants and 
caf&s. They are licensed by the local authority, which has 
power to refuse applications, but rarely does so to persons 
of respectable character. There are no statutory hours of 
closing, and the law distinguishes between public-houses 
and superior establishments, where liquor is sold. The 
former geiierally close .at 10 or 11 p.m., whereas superior 
places are often open till 2 or 3 A.M., and some caMs never 
close at all. 

I attribute this comparatively easy-going state of things^^ 
to the fact that national intemperance has not hitherto 
engaged public attention to the same extent as in England 
and America, although “ alcoholismus ” is now taking its 
place among the innumerable other ismuses as a subject for 
learned pamphleteers. 

In Amenca licensed houses are generally less numerous 
in proportion to population than in Germany or England, 
but there are exceptions. Regulation by law is also more 
strict, though this varies greatly in different States. The 
number of licensed houses, however, beafrs no necessary, 
relation, as it does in Germany and England, to the number 
of places where liquor is sold; and in this as in other 
'matters the law liears no necessary relation to the practice. 
Evasion of the law and illicit traffic have been described by 
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HO many writers,' that no evidence is needed to prove their 
prevalence; but ,a little^ experience of my own may be 
interesting. It was in Col'ainbia, the capital of South 
Carolina, whore the law is of a restrictive but not, severely 
repr^ive character. No public-houses, inns, or restaurants 
are licensed for alcoholic liquor, which can only be sold in 
special .shopa This method has been commended as one of 
the most successful experiments in the States) and I believe 
it is HO. It was a Sunday and having had nothing to drink 
but very bad coflee for several days I asked for some wine 
at the hotel, which was the best establishment in the town 
and Mrefully conducted. They could give me nothing as 
the liquor shops are closed on Sunday. “ But,” said the 
manager, “there are plenty of ‘blind tigers’ down the street.” 
“ What is that ? ” said I. He explained that it meant a 
restaurant where liquor was illicitly sold and said I should 
find one a few yards down the street. I did. There I 
ordered a meal and asked for something to drink; they 
ottered me beer or spirits. I chose beer, and they began to 
lay the meal in the back part of the premises. There were 
too many flies there for me, and I asked thorn to put me 
near the door. “ Well,” said the man, “ you won’t mind 
drinking the beer out of a cup will you?” “ Not in the 
least, you can bring it in a t«a-pot* if you like.” That is 
just what he did, and I sat right in the window and had 
my meal. At the further end of the premises wasa regular 
fear. There were several similar places in the same street. 
Next day I called on the Secretary of State at the Capitol 
and spoke of the blind tigers among other things. He 
as.sumed an air of ingenuous surprise and was gently sug¬ 
gesting that I must be mistaken, as they had no.such thing 
m the town, when a gentleman silting at another table 
in the same room broke in with “ Why, the place bristles 
with them ”. The Secretary was fairly caught and we all 
burst out laughing. 

Besides bliii^tigers there are “speakeasies,” “kettle- 
rushing,” and other mysterious euphemisms for illicit trafiic, 
which appeara to prevail even in towns of moderate size 

* A eompretensive examination of tlie law and practice in eeveral 
Btates is contained in the Tem/mrance Problem, by J. llowntroo and A 
Sherwell, 

33 
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under even moderately reBtrictive laws. The population of 
Columbia'is only 21,000 and, as^I have^said, the laws in 
that iState are among the less Severe. 

Englaijd comes between Germany and the United States 
in regard to the numl)er of licensed houses, the severity and 
the ohservanfe of the law. There has been a great diminu¬ 
tion In the proportion of public-houses to population since 
1869 and at tfic same time restrictive legislation has been 
strengthened. But a set otf in the form of dubs must he 
taken into account; and I will take this opportunity to say 
what I have to say about dubs. 

Working-men’s clubs have increased very rapidly in 
recent years and they now form an important factor in the 
life of the people. They arc places of amusement and 
recreation and constitute one more item of differentiation 
in that category between the working-classes of England 
and those of other countries. Clubs and social societies arc 
very numerous both in Germany and in America. I took 
the following figures from the Chemnitz directory:— 

More or less social.97 


Dramatic.11 

Kegol.26 

pmuking.7 

Rifle 9 


Total . . .152 

There were 14 cycle dubs, 6 riding, 9 gymnastic, 2 
swimming, 4 athletic, 1 fencing, 1 hunting, 1 lawn-tennia 
The club is, therefore, a well-developed institution in Ger¬ 
many ; so also in America, particularly in the form of those 
societies with romantic names which I have already men- 
’ tioned. In the town of Lowell, for instance, there are 53 
societies of one kmd or another. But the sodal club of the 
English type is almost confined to the wealthier classes. 
Working-men’s dubs, like those which are so numerous in 
England, are few in America and fewer still in Germany. 

A great many of them are nominally pdiitical, but ^eir . 
utility is almost wholly social. The members play billiards 
or cards, read the newspapers, smoke and drink. They are 
'■ alternatives to the public-house,, and have had so much to 
do with drunkenness that some check has recently been 
finposed by law; they must all be registered and are under 
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j)(>lice surveillance to a certain extent; but the law is quite 
inadequate. If clubs ar* added to public-houseq the urban 
facilities for drinking in England exceed those of Germany. 

This brings me to the question of drunkennesa There 
is a great deal in all three* countries. I have‘given the 
police figures for the English and American towns on my 
list; in Prussia drunkenness does not appear* as a separate 
heading in the returns; it is included under “ disorderly 
conduct ”. But even if parallel statistics were available it 
would be misleading to contrast them as they stand, as in 
the case of consumption per head. I beg, however, to call 
the reader’s attention to the very high figures in American 
towns beciiuse we are constantly having held up to us 
American sobriety as an example. Taken by themselves 
and without any comparison the returns conclusively prove 
the existence of an enormous amount of public drunkenness.' 
The belief in American sobriety appears to be due to a 
superficial observation of the habits of well-to-do society at 
table, where iced water is the staple drink and intoxicants 
are exceptional. I’ho taste for iced water, by-the-by, which 
is the subject of some ridicule in Europe, is easily under¬ 
stood and rapidly acquired in the States; in a short time 
it becomes a craving. I have felt it myself so steongly that 
I have gone to the tap in the cars, although I have seen 
the lumps of ice put in by attendants with filthy hands. 
But the custom at meals is deceptive, as anyone may con- 
• vince himself who takes the trouble to visit the bar before 
.and after or at any time between meals. The most notice¬ 
able point about drinking in America is the consumption 
of spirits, particularly whisky, and of various noxious 
compounds between meals. Of course the foreign, and 
especially the British, element must not be forgotten. It’ 
is undoubtedly responsible for a large share of the public 
drunkenness, particularly among women. I have some full 
details for the town of Fall River where the foreign 
element is excgotionally large. The total number of arrests 
(1901) was 2,^0 or 20 9 per 1000 of the population, a 
higher proportion than in the most drunken town in Eng¬ 
land (Newcastle); 1,846 were males, and 404 females; 62T8^ 

1 Those who wish for more comprehensive details are referred to the 
^‘Statistics of Cities,” Bulletin of the Labour Department, No. 42. 

33 * 
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pr cent. W(ire of foreign birth and they came in this order: 
English 435, Irish 429, Canadians i^50 ; the other nationali¬ 
ties were insignificant. There, were, however, 851 natives, 
of whom 134 were women, and no single foreign nationality 
contributefi so many women, though the English came close 
with 106 and the British together (excluding Canadian), 
far exceeded 'them. Now the foreign element is 47 per 
cent, of the whole population, and therefore its share of 
drunkenness much exceeds its proper numerical prop>rtion, 
but “if the difl'erences in age—constitution and social circum¬ 
stances be taken into account, the foreign element being 
mainly factory hands and young to middle-aged adults, the 
discrepancy must be largely discounted; and it appears 
that the natives are not much less drunken, class for class, 
than the foreign immigrants. They are, however, much 
loss drunken than the British immigrants taken alone. But 
the fact tljat 134 native women in a population of 54,000 
(native) were arrested for drunkenness is to be noted. 

I believe the facts here presented concerning the two 
nationalities under the same law and police procedure in 
this typical industrial town, represent prettjr fairly their 
relative position in regard to drunkenness; it agrees with 
what English workmen in the States tell me. There is 
a great deal of drunkeaness. there, but not so much as 
at home, and the industrial classes do not spend anything 
like so large a proportion of their income on drink as oura 

That is still more true of Germany, though they are i. 
troubled with many habitual inebriates in Prussia and 
North Germany generally; their appearance is unmistak¬ 
able, and, as luck would have it, 1 saw a good many of 
them. I had not been in Gref eld more than ten minutes 
'when I saw three men come staggering down the main 
street I turned to watch what the policeman standing at 
the crossing, to whom I had been talking, would do. When 
they got there he was carefully looking in another direc¬ 
tion. Thus is human nature ever the s^me, even in a 
Prussian policeman. It was Monday and the forenoon: 

“ blue Monday ” is a recognised institution in Prussia The 
drunkards are driidiem of schnapps, which is plain, rectified 
spirit identical with Swedish branviu and what is called 
whisky in English public-houses. At Solingen I had a 
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similar expcricnco, and at Aachen the first man I spoke 
to outside the station vfas a cliroiiic drunkard Peeking of 
schnappa At Diiaseldorf I'frequently went into the old 
quarter of the town, which yas near my hotel, ajid seldom 
without seeing one or two men intoxicated. But too much 
stress must not be laid on such chance encounters. These 
towns contain many Poles who have migrated in search of 
work. The Slavs are spirit drinkers, and tlie men I saw 
might have been of this race; they generally had a dilapi¬ 
dated appearance which I have never seen among regular 
German workmen, who manage to maintain a remarkably 
high standard in this respect, even when in misfortune. 

It is probable that higher wages and increased prosperitj' 
in recent years have been accompanied by increased expen¬ 
diture on drink; but the broad conclusion I di-aw from 
such evidence as I have been able to gather is that this 
item is not as yet a heavy charge on the pockets of the 
industrial class at large. In Saxony the great bulk of the 
men are certainly frugal and abstemious, judged by the 
English standard. The women do not frequent public- 
houses, and do not take drink even when offered them ; it 
is considered bad form. This fact has much influence on 
the habits of the men. I am satisfied that, as a body, 
German workmen drink verytnuch'less than our own; the 
married men cannot afford it, and so set the younger ones 
a better example. 

» The case is otherwise with the middle classes, which 
in Germany consume astonishing quantities of beer and 
wine. According to the official returns the consumption 
per head of beer is a few gallons more in England than in 
the German Empire—about 30 to 27—though the figure -• 
for Bavaria alone rises to about dO; but there is a great 
difference in the manner of it. In England the consumers 
of beer axe the working-classes, in Germany the middle 
classes; I do not mean exclusively, of course, but mainly. 
The custom of ^tting for hours in the Bier-halle, which is 
all-prevalent among die German middle classes, and shared 
by the ladies and often the children of the family, is un¬ 
known in corresponding sections of society in Eng’and. It • 
is responsible for a great consumption of beer, but this 
drinking rarely proceeds as far as intoxicatioa Whether 
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it is very healthy is another question, and I have already 
hinted at'iis effects in producing excessive fat in young 
men. I found to my .surprise that England has recently 
acquired fl reputation in Ger?nany to which it is hardly 
entitled, whether for good or ill. We are all supposed to 
be teetotallojfs, and gentlemen whom I met wesre surprised 
when I joined^them in a glass of wine or beer. I imagine 
that this notion must have arisen from the efforts of some 
artfeut propagandists who hold up the example of England 
to their countrymen very much as the example of America 
is hold up to us. It is about equally true that the English 
drink no beer and the Americans nothing but iced water. 

With regard to drinking in England I have indicated 
the comparative position and need say little more about 
this well-wom theme. The only point of interest that I 
have encountered in my investigation is the evidence that, 
however great the disorder and misery now caused by 
drink, it is far less than it was fifty or sixty years ago. 
I have elsewhere proved that drunkenne.s8 has greatly 
diminisliiHl,’ and that fact is now generally accepted, but I 
met with a good deal of interesting personal testimony to 
the same effect. All the old men whom I asked in the in¬ 
dustrial centres told much the same story. One manufac¬ 
turer in a Midland town, whose recollection covercid sixty 
years, gave me a most vivid description of what used to 
take place when he was a boy. He said that the factories 
never opened on Monday at all, and very few men turned 
up on Tuesday; it was not till Thursday that they were in 
full swing. In order to make up for time thus lost and to 
earn the money they required, the men used to work all 
. through Friday night and Saturday, and there was the 
greatest difficulty in getting them to quit work and be 
paid off by midnight on Saturday. On Sunday morning, 
when he used to go to church as a schoolboy, the men 
were lying about the streets drunk to insensibility. The 
masters and the men used often to drii^ together. His 
account of Sunday morning exactly agrees with the evid¬ 
ence given before the Select Committee in 1834 upon the 
‘ state of things in London.^ He said: “ People talk about 

’ Drink, Temjterawe and Tje<jislatioti (Longmans, 1902). 

^ See Drink, Tempera}ice and LigislaUon, p. 37. 
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ilrunkenneHS now, but there is no oxjinparisou at all; it is 
ridiculous”. Nor did ]» meet with any other opinion ; all 
the employers, managers aivl workmen whose recollections 
went hack for forty or fifty years, said that the nnm are 
far more regular now, but %hat nevertheless tbby are not 
.such good niecbanics as they were. 

CUI.TUUE. 

Public Liltraries are widely diffused in all three conntfies, 
but the use made of them i litters considerably. A notion 
prevails in England that we are very much behindhand in 
the provision of facilities for free reading, but it is not 
borne out by investigatiom This appeara to be one of the 
many subjects in which the national habit of solf-deprecia- 
tion is encouraged by the practice of travellers in extolling 
something they liave stien abroad in some particular place 
without inquiring whether it is exceptional or not, and in 
contrasting it with the conditions at home without ascer¬ 
taining what those conditions are. No <loubt that sort of 
comparison has a .stimulating iidluencii, but it may fall very 
wide of the truth. 

In comparing by personal investigation a series of towns 
as nearly alike as possible, I have found that tlie facilities 
in England are on the whole deadedly superior, and such 
comprehensive statistics as 1 have boon able to obtain do 
not contradict that particular experience. Free libraries 
• are quite as general in our indastrial towns as in those of 
America, ai\d if some contain fewer books and have fewer 
readers in proportion to population, others have more. 
None of our provincial towns cupials Boston with its 
812,000 volumes to about half a million inhabitants, but, 
neither does any industrial town in America equal Bolton 
with its 120,000 volumes and half-million circulation to a 
population of 170,000. Sheffield, though somewhat larger, 
is fairly comparable with Pittsburg in size and character; 
the number of volumes (1901) is very much the .same, 
namely, Sheffield, 130,000; Pittsburg, 140,000; but in tin? 
number used Pittsburg has a great superiority—Sheffield, 
640,000; Pittsburg, 950,000. On the other band, if w*! 
compare Bradford with N^ewark, N.,1., which has, as nearly 
as possible, the same population, we get the following;— 
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Tnwu. Mo. of VoluinoB. No. ThsiumI. 

Bradford. 115,000 661,074 

Kev'ark.N.J.* 79,000 , 814,874 

Some comparative figures for other great towns are 
given below, allowing a marhod superiority for England. 
If, however, a large number of towns be taken, the circula¬ 
tion in propijrtion to jxipulation is perhaps greater on the 
whole in Amijrica; but in order to estimate the value of 
these statistics it would be necessary to know not only the 
claases of books issued but also the classes of readers. On 
the first point there is some information, on the second 
very little. Fiction forms by far the largest section of the 
issues in both countries, but whereas it represents about 50 
per cent, or a little more in the English libraries (including 
the issues of the reference department), in America the pro¬ 
portion is over 77 per cent, in the only cases for which I 
could secure the information. The intellectual influence of 
novels is a question on which opinion diflers, but here 
again closer discrimination is necessary; there is fiction 
and fiction, and to form a judgment one ought to know 
what authors are most read. Broadly, however, I suppose 
it may be said that for grown men whose minds are forraeil 
and who are brought constantly in touch with the realities 
of life, fictitin is a harmless and refreshing relaxation, but 
for the young, especially girls, and for women absorption 
in novels is like a diet of sweets; it enervates and upsets 
the digestive apparatus and destroys the appetite for 
strengthening food. Unlimited indulgence has a most per¬ 
nicious influence, and it is precisely this which swells the 
returns of circulatioa There is the less need for providing 
facilities for a gratuitous debauch because nearly all the 
.best fiction can now be bought everywhere for a few pence 
the volume, which all those who want to read at all can 
aflbrd. And buying entails certain advantages; it restricts 
the number and enforces selection; and books bought are 
valued, read and re-read, as books worth anything at all 
ought to be. * 

With regard to the readers, some interesting figures are 
published for the Bolton library, which issues the most 
iomplete report that I have met witlu In 1901- the num¬ 
ber of volumes use<l in the reference department was 24,160, 
a*jd the classes of I’eaders were as follows :— 
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Number of Volnmes. 


Fupils and toachors ..8,670 

Artisans, etc., . .*.7,479 

Ootton operatives, bleaohers^etc. . . . 4,284 

Clergy, etc..2,702 

Clerks, etc.. . « . • . . • • ttHl 

Shop assistants.150 

Warehousemen.121 

Shopkeepers.# C7 ^ 


1 have no corresponding figures for any Amdl’ican library, 
but will give some presently for Germany. , 

Now in this list the working-classes make a very good 
showing, and when the kinds of literature arc also analy8e<l 
by classes of readers, they come out even bettor. The two 
principal headings are “ novels and romances ” (presumably 
pf the better kind) and “ general literature ” (not including 
poetry or travels), and almost the whole strength of the 
“ pupils and teachers ” is expended on these two. But the 
“ artisans ” have a different record; they head the list of 
readers in “sciences and the arts” with 878, in biography with 
212, ill history with 244, in philosophy with 29, in “ poetiy 
and the drama” with 115, in “voyages and travels” with 
84; and they are only second to the “ clergy, etc.” in “law, 
politics and commerce” (384) and “theology” (83). The 
clerks are also serious readers with a good record in “ law, 
politics and commerce,” “ sciences anff the arts ” and history. 
The cotton operatives, on the other hand, devote but little at¬ 
tention to the heavy subjects, and are almost equally divided, 
like the pupils and teachers, between novels and general 
literature. In both these classes there is no doubt a large 
feminine element, in contradistinction to the artisans, clerks 
and clergy; the last use the library almost exclusively for 
serious literature. 

The most marked points of distinction between the 
English and American public libraries is the much more 
frequent provision of branch libraries and of newspaper- 
rooms in the former. Juvenile departments form a feature 
of both. In somg newspaper-rooms in England it has been 
found necessary to black out the betting news. 

Turning now to Germany, we find considerable dif¬ 
ferences. Municipal libraries are less numerous, generally 
smaller and much less used than in England or in America, 
but they exist in most of the larger industrial towns. The 
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following details of some selected cases may Ix) of interest 
to librarians and others. Diisseldorf has three municipal 
libraries and one reading-,"oom. In 1901-2 the three 
libraries contained 9,840 volumes, and lent out 80,291 to 
.'),671 reAlors. Of the total "number of readers, 1,975, or 
considerably more than one-third, weT-e labourers, factory 
hands and’artisans, and 1,935, or another third, were 
women. Of 'the lendings, 80 per cent, were of “ .schiine 
L^tei-atur ” which includes poetry, essays and fictioa The 
reading-room was used by 33,080 persons, of whom 30,787 
were males—an average of 98 per diem. This reading- 
room is provided with six daily papers, a new and unasual 
departure. As a rule, German free libraries do not keep 
newspapers, which perhaps accounts for the very larj^; 
number of journals published in these towns. Aachen has 
one municipal library and a reading-room. The number of 
volume.s in the library is about 90,000, and in 1900-1 0,795 
were lent to 4,317 readers, of whom the immense majority 
belonged to the cultivated classes. Only 62 workmen are 
put down on the list of readers ; the rest were professional 
men, teachers, students, merchants and so on. The reading- 
room was used on 271 days by 4,307 pereons, or 10 persons 
a day; tl'.ey consulted about 0,500 voIume.s. Ghemnitz luis 
one municipal library and a reading-room. The number of 
volumes in the library is about 32,000, and in 1901 7,517 
were borrowed by 867 readers, consisting almost entirely 
of professional men, students and teachers. The reading- 
room was used by 5,482 persona. Crefeld has one muni¬ 
cipal library and reading-room; but apparently books are 
not lent out at all. The annual report makes no mcaition 
of them. The reading-room was in 1901 used by 6,315 
persons, among whom were 715 artisans and superior fac¬ 
tory workmen ; the rest were chiefly students, teaclxs’s 
and merchants. Barmen has one municipal library and 
reading-room with about 17,000 volumes, of which 7,718 
wore lent out, while alxjut 4,000 persons used the reiuling- 
rwjm. 

These figures will seem very small after those given almve 
' for English and American towns; but it is to be observed that, 
in addition to the regular municipal libraries, many Gei-man 
towns have also Volkis-bibliotliekm or people’s libraries, in- 
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tcndcii more partimlarly for tlii; working-classes. Some of 
these are maintaived by <lie municipality, others by church 
societies, others by library oir lt)enevolent associations and 
by various moans, including^ State assistance in some in- 
.stances. They correspond to the English and American 
free libraries more nearly than do the municipal libraries 
proper, which are generally intended for learned pui^oses 
only. Hamburg, for instance, has a ma^iificent town 
library, which contains over 600,000 volumes, and ryns 
Boston pretty close, but it only issued 9,600 volumes in 
1900. An institution sudr as this corresponds rather witli 
the Bodleian at Oxford than with the public libraries we 
have been discussing. 

Of Volks-bibliotlieJcen Berlin has 27 ; Dresden, 14; 
Leipzig, 18; Bremen, 15; Hanover, 13, and so on. Two 
of the Diisseldorf libraries mentioned above are of this 
character. But even with these the number of volumes 
is,sued is comparatively small, as the following com))arison 
will .show (see page 295). 

London and New York are omitted because they can 
only be compared with each other and no comprehensive 
figures for London are available. Some of the German 
returns are undoubtedly incomplete, and the statistics must 
b(: tiiken as a whole with a liberal fliargin for differences in 
the method of compilation. Still, they are not uninstrue- 
tive as they stand. They effectually dispose of the sup- 
•posed inferiority of England in regal'd to facilities and the 
use made of them. Manchester is easily first of all these 
great towns. The circulation of its public libraries is 
almost equal to that of Chicago with thrice the population; 
and the six English towns together are far ahead of the 
six American ones 

It must not be inferred, however, that culture by read¬ 
ing is less difiused among the Gennan people. I lielieve 
the contrary to be the case. The fact that the circulation 
of public libraijes is smaller in Gennany than in England 
or America is due to several causes; one is that the reading 
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ClBCULATION OF PUBUO LlIUMniFB. 



Town. 


Population. 

Na of Volumes 
Issu^. 

•J ‘ 


QF.BMANY (1901). 


Berlin 

u- 


1,913,528 

727,296 

Hambnrg . 


. 

716,093 

87,909 

Munich 



610,044 

198,616 

Leipzig 


. 

462,678 

44,061 

Breslau 



427,833 

800,524 

Dresden . 



404,773 

191,067 

ENOL4ND (1901). 

Liverpool . 



684,958 

2,062,896 (190,3) 

Manchester 



543,872 

2,296,293 

Birmingham 



522,204 

1,332,315 

Leeds 



428,968 

988,710 

Sheffield . 



380,793 

640,000 

Bradfoid 



279,767 

661,074 

t' 


„ D.S.A, (1902). 


Chicago 



1,800,000 

2,872,741 

Philadelphia 



1,386,000 

1,916,687 > 

St. Louis e 



598,000 

987,264 

Boston 



678,679 

1.890,106 

Baltimore . 



618,000 

756,774 

Cleveland . 



890,000 

809,615 > 


is more generally of a serious character; another is that the 
working-classes are better supplied with books in other 
ways j they have more at home and works or factories 
more often have libraries attached to them. A'notable 
case is Knipp’s at Essen, and with a few details about it I 
must close this subject. The library was only opened in' 
1899, but by March, 1902, it already contained 29,000 
volumes and the total lendings for the previous twelve 
' months amounted to 208,798. The classincation of books 
borrowed shows that 52'9 per cent, belonged to the “ schone 

' Number used in reading-rooms not given« 
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Literatur,” 27‘5 to books for children, 2‘5 to geography 
and travels, 2'44 to history, 203 to trade and industry; tlie 
sections least in demand wese law and politics, literary 
criticism, philosophy and biography. The ten most popular 
authors among readers of this working-class came in the 
following order: Schiller, Lessing, Klcist, Hans Hottinann, 
Gotthelf, Dickens, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Scott, Goethe -and 
Anzengrubor, surely a very creditable list. 'Translations 
from the classics were in steady demand. The number ^f 
readers was about one-third of those employed at the works 
—79 per cent, were workmen and 21 per cent, officials. 
The library is administered with extreme care and much 
ingenuity in practical details. The system is well worth 
the attention of public librarians. 

The list of the most popular authors just given shows 
that “schdne Literatur,” by no means corresponds with 
the current fiction, which accounts for the great bulk of 
the books issued by the English and American free libraries. 
Schiller and Lessing are a little above Miss A. and Mr. U., 
with all duo deference to the commanding genius of those 
popular writers, and the facts disclosed support thesugge,s- 
tion that one reason for the comparative smallness of the 
German free libraries is that they are more select, That, I 
consider, is to their advantage. The public library, as a 
storehouse of knowledge and culture, maintaine<] for and 
by the people, is a fine, self-helpful and elevating influence; 
a# a millionaire-made machine for glorifying the millionaire 
and providing the wives and daughters of artisans and shop¬ 
keepers with novels which they can afford to buy and are 
better without, it is a mischievous sham and a public curse. 

News 2 >apers are a very important factor in the life of 
the people, out they need not detain us long. The most 
marked difference between the three countries is the very 
much larger number of papers published in German and 
American towns than in English ones. I have given the 
numbers for my selected towns among the statistics, and a 
single compari.son which is fairly representative must here 
enffice:— 


Town. 
Shei^eld 
EAsen . 
Pittsburg 


Popiilatiun. 
. 382,83i 
. 183,500 
. 383,500 


Dally aiul Weekly 

i2 

22 

59 
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The large number in American towns is to some extent 
due to thp foreign nationalities, which have papers of their 
own wherever they are numerous; eiglit of the papers 
in Pittsburg are German, and out of three daily papers in 
F'all Rivbr two are French 'for the Canadians there. A 
condition affecting both America and Germany, though in 
ditforont de^retis, as compared with England, is the greater 
distance betwvjen towns, which tends to produce more local 
journals. London dominates England far more than New 
York and Berlin do or can their respective countries; and 
similarly with the large provincial towns and their own 
<listricts. Then ncwspa{X!r reading-rooms are far more 
general in England, which probably tends to diminish 
private customers and so bj discourage enterprise, I do 
not know that multiplicity of newspapers is a very desirable 
thing; a great many of them merely exist to push some 
narrow interest or dubious propaganda. 

With regard to (juality that is to some extent a matter 
of taste and not to l)e decided dogmatically; one likes what 
one is accustomed to and it is not easy to be ira))artial. As 
purveyors of news, however, the best English papers are 
not e(iualled by any that I have seen elsewhere. For com¬ 
prehensiveness and accuracy The. Times stands quite alone 
by universal consent, and it is most nearly approached by 
two or three other English papers, though some deteriora¬ 
tion seems to be taking place in the endeavour to increase 
circulation. German new.spapcrs have vastly improved 
within my own recollection, and the best of them are now 
veiy well served with news. They are also strong in 
thoughtful and learned comment The provincial papers, 
headed by the KolniscJte Zeitiini) and the Frank/wrler 
Zeitmtg, are particularly good; the Kolnisclie is un¬ 
doubtedly the most influential provincial paper in the 
world; none is so widely and so often quoted. American 
newspapers are more insular in regard to nows; their home 
news is very full but the “ foreign intelligence ” is scrappy 
and meagre. So far as I know, no American paper everf 
attempts to cover the whole ground, and the greater part 
'of su^ foreign news as is given comes second-hajid vid 
London. On the other hand, I have often been struck by 
the great ability and knowledge shown in the comment on 
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atlaii'H not only in leading journals but in many provincial 
ones. , - 

The press has great responsibility; it is the keeper of 
the national conscience, the final court of appeal, the last 
bulwark of justice, honesty and liberty. In this regard 
the weakest points in all three countries arise from national 
conditions. In Germany it is subservience to government 
(iontrol or influence; in England and AmeAcn it is sub¬ 
servience to political party or to commercial ends. AJI 
three poison the springs of tnith, hut the last is worst 
because it is final; the ultimate arbiters are the public, for 
a newspaper must have readers or perish; and if they 
accejit or demand the false, the unworthy or the base, they 
are certain to get it. OSicial lies do not long deceive and 
party politics are counterpoised by other party politics; 
Imt fabricated news, sensational or nasty details, vulgar 
personalities and other base devices for attracting readers 
not only pander to a vicious public taste; they create and 
develop it. The United States still loads in this kind of 
journalism though England is now paying the sincere 
ilattery of imitation and Germany is not guiltless. For 
sheer display of what is gross and vile the Berlin comic 
papers defy competition. • 

Newspapers, like nearly e^rytlfiug else, are cheapest 
in England; the number of half-penny ones is now very 
large and constantly increasing. Tlie newspapers of the 
peopU; are the half-penny evening journals which are pub¬ 
lished everywhere and are the only daily papers published 
in many towns. They depend for their circulation on 
sport; they contain “all the winners” (of horse-races), the 
“latest cricket” and the “football results”. The only 
other papers largely road by the working-classes in England 
are the penny weekly journals, which are read at home on 
Sunday. They are chiefly devoted to crimes or sensational 
trials, particularly divorce cases, and to the doings of 
royalty, which arj the only standing sutjects, except sport, 
that interest the English working-dasses. The American 
cheap Sunday papers appeal to the same class by the same 
means, and they are more sensational. They publish 
coloured cartoons or illusti-ations, and I understand that 
this is the origin of the term “ yellow journalism ”, One 
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of these papers distinguished by its recklessly sensational 
style, published a startling pictuit; or series of pictures in 
bright yellow, and hence the term. I fail to see any 
elements of national strength in the niultiplicatiou and 
diffusion of cheap newspapers of this class, (lennan papers 
are relatively dear; that is to say they give very little for 
the money, Snd the paper is bad. * 

On a general review I must put the English papers 
lirst They are as fearless and independent as the Amisrican, 
ami they guide rather than follow public opinion. The 
best of them have a dignity, gravity and weight only 
equalled by the high courts of justice; they share with 
that groat and stainless institution the chief honour of 
maintaining a high moral and intellectual standard. 

Locomotion. 

For intra-urban locomotion electric tramway traction 
has now become general, except in the streets of inner 
Tjomlon. A few years ago English towns were very 
far bdiind both American and German ones, partly in 
consequence of the adherence by the Local Government 
hoard to obsolete regulations; but they have recently made 
up lost ground very rapidly, and though statistics show a 
great superiority in the' United States * I find as a matter 
of actual experience very little to choose between the three 
countries in respect to the facilities provided in large urten 
centres, always excepting London; and even the outskirts 
of London are now fairly provided in some directions. 

The difierences in price I have already noted in Chapter 
XII. on the cost @f living. Another prevailing though not 
universal difference is the preference in England for double¬ 
decked cars over single ones with covered standing platfoims 
at both ends, which are general in Germany and Amenca. 
In my opinion the latter are greatly supenor, and I am at 
a loss to uiidei'stand the choice of the cumbrous, unsafe, 
I 0 .S 8 frequent, less speedy and leas conveni^t double cars in 
England. On the other hand the tracks are usually better 
laid in England. That observation does not apply so mucli 
to the lilies in important thoroughfares in the centre of 

Statistical oompaifiiionH will be fouud in the Twelfth Cra8^&U.S.A^ 
^ “ Special Iteport on Street aud Electric ilaiiwaya,'’ pp. J49» 15ii, 
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towns as to those, in outlyinjr parts. In Enj;land tracki 
are usually laid* in tlic*saipe manner throughcftit, whereai 
in Germany and America "dieapness is secured at the cos 
of (]uality outside the central areas. That is ^articularli 
noticeable in Germany, where the tracks are often terribli 
rough. In America, as a rule, a very hoavy,rail is used it 
the latge towns—from 70 lbs. to 135 lbs. a yard—anS whet 
well bedded it gives a very firm track, but that is onlj 
done where the traffic is heavy; elsewhere the bedding ii 
very poor and sometimes excessively light rails—as low ai 
15 lb. to the yard—are used. In England a moderateb 
heavy rail is tised, but it is uniformly well bedded, whic! 
makes the lines expensive to lay. ^ 

The overhead wire system is by far the most genera 
everywhere; it obtains in 97'2 per cent, of the electric track 
in America. In Germany it is not infrequently combinei 
with a conduit system wherever the latter is more eonvenien 
at jmrticular points; but instead of a trolley a broad wir 
loop is carried at right angles to the conducting wire am 
brushing its under surface. This obviates the inconvenienc 
caused by the wheel slipping off the wire. 

Speed is generally greater in Germany than in Englam 
and considerably greater in Ameiica than ift Germanj 
Speed is, indeed, the most Salient point of difference, 
have never found a car going at all fast in England, am 
about London they are abnormally slow, like everythin; 
• else in the most backward of all large towns. But speei 
in America is bought at the cost of accidents. In 1902 th 
number of persons killed was 1,218 and injured 47,42t 
Two-thirds of those killed (831) were run over; thenuinbe 
of passengers affected was—killed 265, injured 26,69t 
Speed in the streets accounts for the persons run over; bai 
tracks and other standing defects for the passengers injurec 

Electric tramways are usually owned and worked b; 
municipalities in England, always by companies in America 
and by both in Germany. Municipal ownership with th 
working leased to a company is common in Germany am 
seems to be the most satisfactory method. 

The provision of electric tramways has made a vas 
difference to the industrial dasses in getting to and froi 
work ; it enables them to live on the outskirts of town 
34 
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where housing is cheaper and less congested. The result, 
is a general centrifugal movement which to a large and 
growing extent wjunteracts urbanisation by suburhanisation. 
The evor-incrciasing proportion of the population living 
nominally in towns does not really live undfir urban con¬ 
ditions but i^i a sort of balf-and-half state. In England 
bicycles are imw much used by working-men, where there 
are no trams or trains. 

■ Intra-urban methods of locomotion other than electric 
tramways — overhead and underground railways, motor 
omnibuses—are developing, but only in a few particular 
localities, and they are as yet relatively unimpoiiant. 

The great numerical preponderance in proportion to 
population of tramway traffic in America, which is shown 
by the statistics referred to abov(!, is due le.ss to suj)erit)r 
facilities than to reluctance to walking and to an enormons 
tise of the cars on Sundaya What do you do on Sunday >. 

1 aske<l everywhere; and the answ(T always was, “ Mostly 
ride on the cai’s They do not stream alxjut the .sti’eets 
on foot in throngs as in England and they do not go to 
the music hall or dancing saloon as in tlermany. 

Inter-urban electric traffic is tar more developed in 
America, particularly in the New England and the Central 
State-s, the former for short distances, the latter for long 
ones. Indianopolis is a great centre; it is pos.sible to travel 
from there by this means for more than 300 miles right 
into We.stern Virginia and for 100 miles or so in many' 
directions. Detroit is another great centre tor long-distance 
tramways. There is nothing like this extension in England 
or Cerraany, but in both countries towns and villages lying 
. near together are linked up by networks of tramways. 
That is the ease, for instance, in Yorkshire, Lancashire and 
the Midlands; and similarly about Dusseldorf, Dresden ami 
Chemnite. In England, however, we have not got fenced 
electric tracks, as in America and Germany. 

The railway development is superior iu England, and. 
this tends to discourage other methods of traction, of 
which New York State is an illustration. The inter-urban 
tramways are mifcli less developed there than in other 
States, having fewer railways in the North and West. On 
’'the whol^ railway travelling is far the best in England. 
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This is the only conntrjj in which services are provided at 
once cheap, eonifortablo, fa^ and frequent. Thfere is very 
cheap travel in Germany, add it is safe and punctual; but 
the cheap travelling is very uncomfortable, slew and in¬ 
frequent. In America there is rapid and comfortable 
travelling, but it is dear and infrequent; /he ore^nary 
trains are .slow, and in winter all are injjplerably over¬ 
heated. The larger carriages used in Gennany and America 
are more convenient, but in the cheap classes they are very 
uncomfortable, and the jolting is mudi greater by reason of 
inferior tracks. T’he tests I use are reading and the be¬ 
haviour of glasses and bottles on the table. On the best 
lines in America and Germany I have never been able to 
put a glass on the table, pour into it and let it stand, as om; 
can on all the six or seven large linos in England which 
provide meals on board. Writers who pick out a single 
point, such as cheap fares in Germany or “ drawing-room 
cars ” in America, merely mislead. The other day 1 trav¬ 
elled from London to ShelTiold; the distance is l(i5| miles, 
and it was smoothly run with absolute punctuality in 3 
hours and 20 minutes for 157 pence. The train was a 
corridor with entirely comfortable cushioned seats and 
ample room ; they served dinper consisting of soup, 
salmon stf.aks, roast lamb and green peas, .stewed fruits 
and jelly, clieese, butter and lettuce for 2a 6d.; and every 
single dish wtis first-rate. The .soup was so hot we had to 
wait for it to cool; the salmon was as firm and dry as it it 
had just come out of the water; the peas might have been 
picked an hour before. If we had paid 10s. at the Carlton 
the food could have been no better. That was on the Great 
Central Railway, which is not considered one of the fore¬ 
most English lines, and the combination of cheapness, speed 
and comfort could not be equalled in any other country. 
Nor can the excursion trains which take the working- 
classes to the seaside in summer for almost nominal fares; 
no other people tojoy the same privileges. 

Other Pubi.ic Conditions. 

I can only summarise some other points aff cting cor-* 
porate life. Municipal administration is very highly organ¬ 
ised in Germany, more so in some respects than in England, 
34* 
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but it ilifj'crs in certain important featurea It is non- 
political and less dependent on.elections. The mayoralty is 
a paid and more or less permanent office, and the town 
council has a large permanef.t clement. There is conse¬ 
quently less inducement or opportunity to push private 
interests or theories, and the administration is conducted 
more generally with a single eye to the public interest. It 
is on the whole more practical and efficient; it does not 
embark on large transactions regardless of economy, and is 
more successful in making its enterprises pay. The func¬ 
tions of the local authority are more varied and important 
than in England; they include the collection of imperial as 
well as local taxes, the administration of the poor-law, public 
hospitals and public education, as well as police, sanitation 
and so forth. Yet there is little “ municipal socialism ” as 
yet, though there seems to be a movement towanls it in 
some localities. 

In America municipal enterprise is much less developed 
and the administration conspicuously inferior. It is idle 
for American communities to claim a lead in civilisation so 
long as their rotten municipalities and incapable adminis¬ 
trations o^er a warning to all the world. As I have said 
in the first chapter, we haveaio cause to boast in England 
on this subject; but we have had a lead in time with i>egar4 
to certain matters and are still ahead in them. Street 
paving is one, though to that there are exceptions ; sanita¬ 
tion and sewage disposal and markets are others. On the* 
other hand, we are painfully inferior in street lighting, 
which is, I think, best done in America, though some towns 
in Germany are at least equal to the best In public baths 
Germany is far ahead; the beautifully appointed establish¬ 
ments, even in towns of moderate size, make one ashamed of 
the dirty little places that do duty for baths in most of our 
towna In pai-ks American towns frequently have a larger 
area, but ours are more numerous and generally much more 
attractive by reason of superior verdure. ‘ Germany is less- 
well provided. 

I might mention .many other points, but I tlunk these 
will suffice. It will be seen that no country is first or 
last in every feature of municipal life; but taking one thing 
with another I find the German standard highest and tlie 
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TKADB UNIONS AND INDUSTKIAL DISPUTES. 

Amono tho many gil'tN of England to the industrial world 
none is more prominent than the modern organisation of 
labour. Regarded calmly and in perspective the gradual 
building up of the trade imions in tho face of every ob¬ 
stacle and without help or encouragement is a most re- 
maidiable achievement. It is the complement of tlrnt 
method of production which is commonly called the “ fac¬ 
tory system”. Doubtless combinations among workmen 
can be traced back to a much earlier period; for the matter 
of that most institutions can be traced back, in some form, 
to a time when all records fail, and probably the workmen 
who built the pyramids had their unions. But the or¬ 
ganisation of to-day, with wjjiich ^lone we are'concerned, 
is the product of the factory, though it has since spread to 
other occupations. The factory made it possible and the 
conditions of the factory made it necessary. I have insisted 
"before that the factory was, in the main, the creation of the 
workman. Most of the large concerns of to-day, even in 
America, were originally started by workmen in a small 
way, and though the practice of establishing works on a 
great scale by subscribed capital has since come into play 
and is growing, I believe it could be demonstrated that 
even now more manufacturing concerns are started bjr 
successful and enterprising workmen than by mere capi¬ 
talists. I'hat it was so a hundred or fifty or thirty years 
ago wiU not lie doubted by anyone who takes the trouble 
to inquire into the origin of existing works. In the town 
of Longton, for instance, there are some ninety pottery or 
china works; every one of them was originally at .rted by a' 
workman, and some so lately that they are still carried 
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on by their workman founders. That trade requires less 
capital for a start than many others and therefore it offers 
a more striking illustration, hut in earlier days that was 
the regular course in all of fhem. 

Now, fto men are harder'taskmasters than such em¬ 
ployers. They are themselves hard workers, frugal, saving 
and aelf-deuying; it is the exercise of those qualities that 
enables them ,to become employers. Then they have a 
hard struggle to aucce<!d, and as they do not spare them- 
selVes they are not minded to spare those whom they 
employ. They have the bent for making money and 
“getting on,” and cling tenaciously to all profits they can 
scrape together. Consequently they exact as much work 
and pay as little as possible. It is a delusion to suppose 
that workmen who “ rise ” have a fellow-feeling for those 
they leave behind. If you take any large works, who are 
the people connected with it that have least sympathy with 
the workmen ? Not the wealthy men at the head of it, 
not the shareholders, not the edueated and well-paid 
manager or engineer, but the foremen. It is largely the 
superior power wielded by the foremen and their un¬ 
sympathetic use of it that keep the workmen apart from 
their employers and place them at a disadvantage in certain 
respects in English factoriej as compared with American 
ones, notably in the matter of sugge-stions and new ideas 
which may be taken up and lead to advancement or 
reward. 

The true origin of the factory has been obscured bjf 
the domination of the words capital and labour, which 
call up a picture of a set of rich men and a set of poor 
ones so fixed for all time At any given moment it holds 
good in the main, but the assumption that it has always 
been so and always remains so is quite false. The picture 
takes no account of the movement which is always ^ing 
on. There is, in fact, a perpetual flux of the units whieli 
compose it, poor becoming rich and rich poor, some rising 
and -others falling in the social scale. And* the development. 
of manufacturing industries was chiefly a process of work¬ 
men rising to be employers. This fact largely accounts for 
the excessively hard conditions of factory life, which were 
imposed by risen workmen upon the rest. The answer of 
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tho rest was trade unionisiri. If they had not the gift or 
tile oppoi-tunity to becoyie employers they yet found a way 
to protect thciiselves; ancl, with infinite pains they reared 
the structure of trade organisation over against that of tho 
I'actory. Both have sprung* from the self-helpfM workmen 
of England, the one representing the more gifted few, the 
other the less gifted but still virile many. « , 

It was a painful process, so painful tl^at nothing hut 
sheer necessity could have forced its accomplishment; pain- 
I'ul not only by reason of the obstacles presented by the law, 
by tradition and by powerful interests, but because of the 
difficulty of getting men to combine at aU. Tho organisa¬ 
tion of labour is a phrase that runs glibly off the tongue, but 
few who use it realise the enormous efforts and heart-break¬ 
ing struggles it conceals. The organiser of labour is popu¬ 
larly supposed, even by his own clients, to have a very easy 
time, drawing a comfortable salary with nothing to do hut 
go about, speechify and get up strikes. There have been and 
are such organisers, but they do not last long. It is not 
in that way that trade unionism has been built up. I was 
talking not long ago to a veteran, who has spent his life 
and energy on it; a reticent thoughtful man, not a talker; 
and he said, “ If I had a son who wanted to go in for 
organising labour I would fl§g it put of him The chief 
trouble arises from within, and that not only from jealousy, 
intrigue and ingratitude, but from the reluctance to com- 
hine, which is due in part to an independent spirit, but 
more to the dislike of making any immediate sacrifice for 
the sake of ultimate benefit. The difficulty of getting men 
to combine is shown by the desperate means to which 
trade unions have been comjxsllcd to resort in order to 
force compliance, and by tho intense animosity displayed* 
against those who refuse. They liave been accused of 
intimidation, v iolence and tyranny, and their annals con¬ 
firm tho charge; they have been guilty of all those things 
time and again. Every one who has been at all among 
workmen has tiiot cases of compulsion and oppression, 
bitterly resented; and in earlier times coercion was em¬ 
ployed in a far more savage and violent manner than it is 
now. The use of such means is commonly dene -need, ancj 
I am not concerned to defend them; but the dispassionate 
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student may Umk beyond tliat aspect of the matter and see 
in tlicm evidence of the difficulti()s which trade unionism 
has had to face and of the resolution which has been re- 
(]uired to overcome them. Siich resolution could only be 
aroused anti sustained by necessity. Tlic British unions 
have sailed into calmer waters of late years; but the neces¬ 
sity sljll remains. The secretary of a large employers’ as¬ 
sociation said V wc recently, "Tlicre are bad employers, 
as there arc bad workmen, and therefore trade unions arc 
neefessary 

I have put down these few reflections on the origin of 
trade unions because they have a direct bearing on my 
subject. I see in this long-drawn, toilsome and successful 
struggle a signal proof of the energy and endurance of our 
people, a proof not second to the development of manu¬ 
factures of which it is the complement. 

Both have sprung from the soil and in both England 
has led the world. But when we look at the present stage 
of both in their comparative aspects we see a difference. 
England is far more decisively ahead of other countries in 
labour organisation than in manufactures, if she is ahiiad in 
them at all; and I have no doubt the reason is that the 
former has had more difficulties to struggle against. It is 
not ease but difficulty that piakes strong. The stage of 
development reached by trade unions in England and their 
present bearing on industrial, life seem to be very im¬ 
perfectly realised. Few subjects are habitually regarded in 
such a violently partisan light; some can see only the * 
merits, others only the defects of the unions; but at home 
there seems to be a growing inclination to take a calmer 
and fairer view of them. iLOroad, the view is antiquated. 

• The English unions are regarded by foreign manufacturers 
with satisfaction as a heavy drag on their English competi¬ 
tors, but the satisfaction is tempered by a well-founded 
fear that their own unions are following the pernicious 
example. Foreign unions, on the other hand, regard the 
Englim ones with envy and credit them with a power which* 
they not only do not possess but show less and less desire 
to acquire, 'lliese observers do not realise the changes 
Vhich are taking place through the relations between 
,oTganisation.s repre,senting employers and employed and the 
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discipline wliich recognition and responsibility are bringing 
into the ranks of trade unions. 

The chief difference between trade unions im England 
and those in other countries is that the former have reached 
a more advanced stage of development. Elsewhere the 
English societies are generally regarded as an example tt) 
be followed as nearly as varying conditions permit, and a 
great many unions in foreign countries arc actual copils of 
an English model. In America English trade* unionists are 
numerous, and they are often found conducting the affairs 
of local unions, many of which have been founded by 
English workmen, naturally on the lines of those at home. 
There is therefore a general resemblance but with many 
differences and modifications. 

A detailed comparison is neither possible nor necessary 
for my purpose. It is not possible because of the great 
variety of types and the lack of exact information about 
them. There is no uniformity among trade unions in any 
country; they have for the most part grown up from small 
local beginnings and have taken shape accordingly. But 
certain points of comparison must be noted. 

Nmnoers .—With regard to numerical strength the stat¬ 
istics are everywhere defective and unsatisfactory. Those 
for England are the best. I am not fond of *0811108168, 
which generally mean pitching* on some nice round number 
which suits the predilections of the estimator; but we 
sometimes have to put up with them. In 1903 the member- 
Ihip of trade unions was returned or estimated at “ about ” 
2,000,000 in Great Britain, 2,000,000 in the United States, 
and 1,200,000 in Germany. The American estimate, which 
is taken from Mr. John Mitchell,* is based on rather vague 
data and seems very generous, as the unions afiiliated to 
the American Federation of Labour in 1902 showed a 
membership of barely more than 1,000,000. Considering 
the doubtful character of these statistics and the difficulty 
of ascertaining with accuracy the number of persons who 
might be members of trade unions I do not think it advis¬ 
able to attempt any estimate of the relative proportions of 
organised and unorganised labour in the three countries; 
but it is clear that the unions embrace a much 1-iger pro-, 

‘ Organised Labourf by Jobn MitcheU. 
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jwrtion of the population in Great Britain than in Germany 
or America. That superiority is especially marked in regard 
to the manufacturing populationr I have laid stress on tlu; 
factory in discussing the rise of the unions, and there is no 
doubt that the conditions qf factory employment led to 
their formation; but other great inaustries took them up 
afterwards., Among them mining holds the first place,; 
followed by building, railways and docks. The.se, however, 
concern me less than the manufacturing industries. In which 
organisation is very much more advanced in England than 
elsewhere. The unions are not qply larger, but they have 
existed longer, and since the contributions are much higher 
they are wealthier and more powerful.* 

Constitution .—With regard to constitution and man¬ 
agement no suKstantial or general differences exist. As I 
have said, there is no uniformity among unions, but they 
are all based on a general democratic principle, which 
takes diflerent forms in diflerent stages of development. 
The course of development, however, seems to be towards 
greater uniformity in detail, resulting partly from experi¬ 
ence and example, partly from the tendency to amalga¬ 
mation or federation. This tendency is more marked 
in England and America than in Germany, where the 
unions, as I shall presently show, are divided into sections 
by differences of aim and principle, which have nothing to 
do with the immediate objects of combination, and are a 
source of groat weakness A special tendency towards 
grandiose combinations is displayed in the United StateA 
The “ American Federation of Labour ” is the last, and pro¬ 
bably the most successful of several attempts to combine 
all workers into one gigantic organisation. Founded in 
1886, it has practically superseded the “ Knights of Labour,” 
which preceded it, and it claims superiority over that 
moribund corporation in being “ governed from below,” 
not from above. The majority of the American unions 
are affiliated to it, though most of the wealthy and powerful 
“ Railway Brotherhoods ” are outside. The list for 1903 

*In 1902 the income of the 100 principal unioDR in Great Britain, 
representing throe-fifths^of the whole, was £2,067,600 and the reserve fund 
£4,872,173; the income of the German unions was £893,210, and the 
reserve £827,390. For tlie American ones 1 have no oorrespouding iigures. 
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inclades 21,640 affiliated unions of one sort or another. 
Their relations to it are ^oose and its functions somewhat 
vague, but it is* an active .body, principally engaged in 
promoting the formation of Ideal unions. It has a fine set 
of offices at Washington, where I counted thirty-six type¬ 
writers all working with characteristic American ardour. 
This is peculiar; but several English unions^are quite as 
well houseil, and the head-quarters of the German (Social 
Democratic unions in Berlin is even more imposing. 

Legal Position .—Trade unions are recognised by the 
law in all three countries, but their legal position differs 
in .some important respects. Nothing, however, is more 
difficult to define. In England, recent deefsions in the 
High Courts have thrown the subject into such confusion 
that no one knows where the trade unions stand. The 
most important of these decisions was the celebrated Tad' 
Vale case, which arose out of a strike on the Taff Vale 
Railway in 1900, and has excited universal interest through¬ 
out the industrial world. The upshot was to decide that 
tra<le unions are responsible for wrongful acts done by their 
agents, and can he .sued and cast in damages. This has 
been a tremendous blow ; it is held to have practically 
annulled the charter of trade unionism, which is the Act 
of 1871, and to have crippled the. effective jx)Wer of the 
unions to the point of helplessness. The argument involves 
the whole theory and practice of trade unionism, into which 
it is not my purpose to enter. But the real point is that 
*old difficulty on which I have insisted above, the difficulty 
of getting men to combine. There seems on the face of it no 
harm in making trade unions, in common with other bodies, 
responsible for wrongful actions committed by agents; the 
remedy is simply not to commit them. But that is where 
the difficulty lies; what are wrongful actions ? Apart from 
the criminal hw, the conduct of industrial disputes and 
the relations of unionists to nonsunionists are ^vemed by 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act of 1875, 
which relieves of conspiracy persons combining to do a thing 
which is lawful for an individual, but forbids violence, inti¬ 
midation, persistent following, hiding tools, watching and 
besetting, following in a disorderly manner in public. Per-a 
sons guilty of these acts arc liable to action and damages on 
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IHg part of persons injured by them, whether in the course 
of a strike or in general furtherjince of unionism, as by 
black listing or putting pressuj^e on employers to discharge 
nor not to employ non-nionistii The interpretation of the 
law by the- Courts practically forbids picketing excfipt for 
the purpose of obtaining information; but until the Taff 
Vale case it thought that trade unions were not liable 
for such acts. What they fear now is that it will j)rcvont 
them from ofiectively carrying on a strike, which is their 
lasA resort, because they may be liable to damages for 
picketing. And picketing is only necessary because men 
will not combine without pressure. In proportion to their 
unwillingness is the temptation to carry coercion beyond 
the limits of the law increased. One result will undoubt¬ 
edly be—or I might say has been—to turn trade union 
effort more into political channels. That is the natural 
effect of restriction and it is illustrated by Germany. 

The law relating to trade unions is not in such a state 
of confusion in Germany as it is in England, though it 
leaves the limits of trade union action uncertain in many 
respects. Its superior clearness is largely due to the fact 
that some things, the legality of which is doubtful in 
England, are expressly forbidden in Germany. In other 
words, the'activity of tyade unions is more restricted by 
law, and this is one of the chief reasons why most of them 
have assumed a political character, which distinguishes 
them from those in England and America. 

The charter of trade organisation is section 152 of the* 
industrial code, by which the right of combination “ for the 
purpose of obtaining more favourable wage-and-work con¬ 
ditions ” is secured to all employers and employed, except 
servants, agricultural labourers and seamen. The para¬ 
graph expressly mentions the cessation of work and dis¬ 
missal of workers—otherwise strikes and lock-outs—as 
lawful means to the authorised end. This seelus clear 
enough, and no doubt it effectually legalises the position of 
ordinary trade combinations and their proceedings. But 
there are some points to be noted. It has been laid down 
by the High Court that the section only contemplates com- 
t'bination for the improvement of individual conditions. If 
tile unions go beyond the economic interests of their ineui- 
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Imrti and aim at exerciai:^ an iiilluencc on public affairs or 
tke discussion of*politicar8ulpjectH, they come under the law 
regulating clubs. The sectiSu, further, does not legalise 
any proceedings which are .otherwise forbidden. If the 
means adopted to obtain more favourable conditions are 
actionable under the ordinary law, then th^ action lies 
against the combination, and the persons actjng for it. In 
fact, tSe union and tlwse who represent it are responsible 
for acts committed on its behalf. Orders or incitemente to 
breach of contract, for instance, would render union officials 
liable to action. This appeans to settle those questions of 
liability which have recently led to so much confusion and 
uncertainty in the English Courts. Equally clear is the 
German law with regard to pressure brought to bear on 
individuals to join in concerted action. Physical compul¬ 
sion, intimidation, abuse or denunciation for the purpose of 
inducing others to join or of preventing them from leaving 
such (»mbinations is punishable by three months’ imprison¬ 
ment, it it does not entail a severer penalty under the 
criminal law. Uenmiciation—we have no exact equivalent 
of the German word—is any expression which is intended 
to bring a person into ill repute as unworthy of inter¬ 
course ; it would include such termji as “ scab ” and “ black¬ 
leg”. Threats of any kind come under this provision, so 
long as they are intended to limit the free action of the 
individual. Simple picketing, however, appears to be in 
*a doubtful position, 'fhe question came before the High 
Court in 1900 in regard to some regulations issued by the 
Senate of Liibeck which prohibited picketing. The Court 
held that the regulations violated the right of combination 
guaranteed by section 152 of the industrial code, and were, ^ 
therefore, invalid, but left the question open whether pick¬ 
eting could be dealt with by the police on other grounds. 
By an order in council dated I8th January, 1898, it was 
pronounced punishable as “grober Unfug,’’disorderly con¬ 
duct. • 

Like other laws in the United States, those relating to 
labour organisations vary in different States. Combinations 
are everywhere lawful, but certain States hevo passeii 
special Acts for the protection of trade unions. For in¬ 
stance, fourteen States have laws prohibiting employers 
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from diHcliargiug men because they belong to a union or 
from cora'()elling them to agr^e not to join one as a con¬ 
dition of employment; nine States have Acts specially 
declaring trade combinations Jawful; the Federal Goveni- 
ment and several States have passed laws provhling for 
the incorpor;;tion of unions, and nearly all the States have 
accorded stati^tory protection to the trade union label, a 
device peculiar to America. It was introduced in 1874 by 
til® Cigar-makers’ Union, first as a mark of discrimination 
against Chinese labour, but was presently applied against 
all unorganised labour and became very popular. It con¬ 
sists of a slip of paper or stamp attached to goods indicating 
that they are the product of trade union workshops. 

As elsewhere, however, the real trouble lies in the re¬ 
lation of oi'ganised to unorganised labour and in the legal 
a.spects of methods, direct or indirect, adopted to comp^ 
combination, such as boycotting, black-listing, intimidation, 
threats and so on. Many States have laws prohibiting 
these things, with varying degrees of stringency, and a{)- 
plying lioth to employers and employed. But there is the 
usual uncertainty in the interpretation of the law and in 
defining the nature of the offence. Actions are frequently 
brought by men who h^ve been discharged through pressure 
brought to bear on employere by unions, and with varying 
results. In June, 1905, the Supreme Court of Massa¬ 
chusetts awarded $1,500 damages to a shoemaker who 
brought an action against the representative of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ LFnion for obtaining his disdiarge. In 
February, 1905, the Supreme Court of Vermont awarded 
$2,500 against the Machinists’ Union for picketing, etc. 
The Supreme Court of Minnesota recently decided in an 
action brought against the Bookbinders’ Union that 
the Union can neither sue nor be sued. The Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court of Ohio recently refum an 
injunction to restrain a company from discharging work¬ 
men because of their failure to join a» union; but the 
judge said that on trial the result might be different, and 
the evidence might justify an injunction “against the 
picketing in the manner of its doing, against thefeycotting 
ui the methods of its practice, and more”. These few 
recent cases sufficiently sliow that the legal position and 
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liability of trade unions at least as uncertain in tbe 
United States as‘anywhere ^Ise. * 

Funds and Payments .—I nave said that the contribu¬ 
tions are on a higher scale i in the English th*n in the 
German and American unions, but they vary so mucli that 
a statistical comparison is hardly possible. Gernjany 

they are very low, running usually from lOjif. t<j llOpf. a 
week, or a little more than 58. to 15s. 7d. a year; but in 
the Hirsch-Duncker unions (see. below) they rise to SOs. 
year. In England they range among the 100 chief unions 
fi'om 7s. to £4 a year, and the average was 8f)S. 7d. in 1903. 
Mr. John Mitchell is iny authority for saying that the rates 
are much lowei' in America. He does not, however, give 
comparative figui'es. I timl that in the Mule S|)iunei’s’ 
.^sociation of hall River, which is one of the oldest anil 
strongest unions, the rate is £2 12s. which is exactly the 
same as in the corresponding unions of Holton and Uidham, 
namelv. Is. a week; hut this comparison cannot ho taken 
as typical. 

With regard to payments, some ilitlerences are to be 
noted. Trade unions have genm-ally a double character 
with two ohj('cts, which are distinct, but seldom distin¬ 
guished in the minds of the member:} or in the practice of 
the society. 'I'hey are fighting bodies and at the same 
time benefit societies, and the funds are allocateil according 
as one or other character predominates. In the English 
Jnions the fighting character has generally predominated, 
and the first charge on the fmids is “ dispute benefit ” or 
“ strike pay ”. Of the 100 principal unions all provide for 
tliis charge. ' Some unions provide for nothing else; but 
they are generally of a temporary character, more or less 
instituted for the occasion, and hardly to be called unions. 
In all cases strike pay takes precedence, and, if necessary, 
swallows up all the funds in hand. The object of dispute 
pay is, of course, to maintain a strike or a lock-out; it is 
essentially a fighting provision—^in fact, a war chest But 
by a natural transition it has led to a benefit expenditure, 
which is one of the moat prominent features of the Englisli 
unions, and that is tlie support of men who ar^ not on ' 
strike, butout of work for other reasons. In some unions 
unemployed benefit is not distinguished from dispute pay. 
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but in many it is a soparato item. Tlie am'ount so 
expended in times of depressio'n Ls very large. In 1903 
the 100 principal unions spent over £.500,000, equivalent 
to nearly 9a a member, pn unemployed benefit. The 
engineering and ship-building group headed the list with 
£224,000, ^d the textile unions came next with half that 
ambunt. The miners, who form numerically the largest 
group of all,'spend comparatively little on this obfect. In 
Wermany the corresponding expenditure was less thaii 
£73,000. The payment of unemployed benefit is confined 
to the Hirach-Duncker and some twenty Social Democratic 
unions (see below). I have no figures for the American 
unions, hut the amount is comparatively small. Tlic Cigar- 
makers’ Union, a strong body with the most extensive 
benefit system of all the American unions, spent in the 
twenty-three years 1879-1900 the total sum of £183,400 
on out-of-work pay, exclusive of strikes. 

Tlie payment of unemployed benefit has an important 
influence not only in securing the welfare of members 
during periods of depression and preserving their self- 
respect, but in enabling them to maintain the standard of 
wages. It is one of the points in which the superiority of 
the Enghsh unions is most marked. 

Other forms of benefit are of less importance. Next to 
strike pay funeral benefit is the most general provision, and 
that in all countries; sickness and accident pay is also very 
general; superannuation allowance mudi less so. Sometof 
the American railway unions are distinguished by the very 
large sums they pay for death benefit, uj) to £900 (Mitchell). 
Another point of distinction about American unions is their 
activity and expenditure on the formation of local branches. 
That is the chief business of the American Federation of 
Labour, and Mr. Mitchell states that “nearly all of the 
national organisations employ paid organisers who are con¬ 
stantly engaged in forming local unions”.' The United 
Mines Workers, who form by far the latest group, had in 
1902 eighty p&id and 200 unpaid organisers devoting their 
time to the work, and spent £22,000 on it 

S}>ecial Features of Oerman Unions ,—Tlie political 


' Organised Lalxmr, p. 77. 
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cliaractor of tho Gorman unions is a jioint of considerable 
importance to whjch reference has already been ijiade. In 
order to make it clear a somewhat detailed account of these 
unions is necessary. Other matters of sufficient general 
interest are involved to warraht the devotion of some space 
to the subject, which is little understood out of Germany. 

There ivre four different classes of trad*! uniow:— 
(1) “free” or Social Democratic Gewerkschaftan, (2) “Chris¬ 
tian” Gcwerkschaften, (.S) “German” or Hinsch-Dimcker 
Geworkvoroinc, (4) independent Gewerkschaften. ' 

(1) The first or Social Democratic group is by far tbe 
largest. The beginnings of these bodies date from about 
1865. They originally represented a spontaneous labour 
•movement and were regarded with indifference or hostility 
by the Social Democrats, who followed the teaching of Marx 
or Lassalle and saw no hope for labour save in the realisa¬ 
tion of a political and economic revolution. In their eyes 
“self-help” was a delusion, and in so far as it might suc¬ 
ceed, or apparently succeed, could bo only an obstacle to 
their programme; but the interest taken by working-men 
in the loovement suggested that it might be utilised as a 
means of political agitation, and in 1868 some members of 
the Lassalle party busied them.selves in founding unions, 
which for the roost part had a very brief existence. The 
followers of Marx, notably Liebknocht and Rebel, had 
somewhat more success in the same direction, until the 
•nti-Socialistic law of 1878 swept over the movement like 
a hurricane. The strength of the unions during this period 
is not exactly known, but an investigation in 1877 showed 
that there were then about thirty organisations witb 
branches in 1,266 places, and some .50,000 members in all 
The numbers had been considerably higher some yean 
before, but tho Marx party became rather alarmed lest the 
movement mignt be too successful in reconciling the work¬ 
people witb the existing order (jf things, and consoquentlj 
discouraged it. The anti-Socialist law dispersed moat ol 
the unions for the time being but the impulse to combine 
was not to be denied, and organisations quietly reformec 
under a different name. They were, indeed, rather stimu¬ 
lated by reprea,sion, and beffore the law was repealed ii 
1890 they bad reached a far higher membership than before 
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or for several years later. This goes very strongly to show' 
that trade nnion organisation is not the creation of Socialism, 
even in (Jormany, but of the impelling force of common 
needs and interests among" the workpeople themselves. 
Failure to perceive this fact" leads to a misconception of 
the labour situation. After 1895 the unions began to in¬ 
crease rapidiy, and were particularly stimulated by an 
agitation aga’nst the proposed repressive measure known 
as the Zuchthaus-gesetz in 1899. In 1903 the number of 
affiliated organisations was sixty-three with a membership 
of 887,698, and there were in addition some local unions with 
17,577 members. Their income was £751,591. The largest 
groups are the building trades, metal workei-s, miners, 
general labourers and textile trades in numerical order. 
One-third of the expenditure was for strike pay. 

These trade unions are commonly called Social Demo¬ 
cratic, but their relation to the Social Democratic political 
party is vague and undefined. They are nominally non¬ 
political, or at least they have no avowed connection with 
a political party, and it must not be assumed that they are 
thick-and-thin supporters of the Social Democratic pro¬ 
gramme. The truth seems to be that the two seek to use 
each other and exercise a mutual influence. Tlie Gewerk- 
schaften form a large organisation, admirably adapted to 
further a political campaign, and the party in turn is a 
Parliamentary force which can do a good deal to promote 
the aims of the unions; but it is to be noted that as th® 
party increases its strength by canvassing the labour vote 
through the unions, it slowly and reluctantly but steadily 
and inevitably modifies its programme and its tactics. The 
working-classes want to “ better themselves ” by getting an 
easier life a:id a larger share of what is going; they do not 
want a class war or a revolution, though, of course, there 
are individuals among them who believe in the whole 
Socialist theory. The fact that the masses do not is further 
shown by the development of the anti-Sodalist unions, 
which will be presently described. If this is taken into 
account, together with the significant modification of the 
Socialist party’s attitude as its success increases at the polls, 
it is, I venture to think, dear in which direction things are 
tending. Tliere are many things that labour wants far 
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short of the “ nationalisation of all the means of production,” 
and it is going to get th8m, or some of them, hy degrees. 
With the two most poweHul parties in the Reichstag 
bidding directly for the votes of working-men aijd support¬ 
ing trade unionism the issue is certain. Moreover, as they 
get them the “ nationalisation, etc.,” and the class war will 
quietly drop out of si|jht. Social Democracy will ilbt be 
the first movement winch has died of appariSit success. 

(2) The “ Christian ” unions. They are of much mqre 
recent date than the first and third groups, and their name 
needs some explanation. T’hey are called “ Christian ” to 
distinguish them from the Social Democratic unions; the 
word is intended to signify anti-Social Democratic. It is 
not that they arc religious organisations; on the contrary, 
their aims are purely economic and social; it is rather that 
the Social Deniocrate are anti-religious, and the “ Christian ” 
unions stand for a protest against that spirit, which has 
infected the “ free ” Oeworkschaften along with the Social 
Democratic politics. The point is of great interest, and, as 
it ap))(^ars to be very little understood in England, I will 
enter into it a little more fully. 

The Social Democratic teaching is essentially anti- 
religious. 'The spread of atheism used to b« set forth 
openly as one of the cardinal pofnts in the programme. 
“We are simply done with Goil ” (Engels); “We open 
war upon God because He is the greatest evil in the 
•world ” (Schall); “ It is our duty as Socialists to root out 
the faith in God with all our zeal, nor is any one worthy 
of the name who does not devote himself to the spread of 
atheism ” (Liobkuecht)—these utterances by former leaders 
of the party indicate the spirit Now, Berlin is the head¬ 
quarters of Social Democracy and of the Social Democratic 
unions, and such sentiments have found a good deal of 
support there; but, as I have already pointed out, Berlin 
does not represent Germany. It is a great mistake to 
regard the German people as particularly sceptical Some 
classes are, no doubt; but in the mass the people are God¬ 
fearing ; and even among the highly educated there is less 
confidence than there was in the sufficiency of s-ience and, 
reason to settle everything. That attitude is antiquated. 
On various grounds the crude assaults of the Social Demo- 
36* 
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crate upon religion were generally resented, and it is only 
since such' violent utterances as those quoted above have 
been dropped that the political movement has made rapid 
way. Thit is one of the modifications referred to above. 
It was found politic to adopt a milder tone and to profess 
indifference about religion, though anti-Christian parapblete 
are still issued and sold. The present attitude found amus¬ 
ing expression'' in the Reichstag in the soa.sion of 1 !)0:1, 
when the deputy Albrecht, who is a master tailor at Halle, 
laid down the views of the party in the following terms;— 

We regard religion as a private matter, wo deprive no one of hie 
religious convictions; but we toll the working-men to acquire as much 
knowledge as possible, for the more they know the less they need 'to 
believe. Eventually, when they know everything, they need believe 
nothing. 

These remarks, apparently delivered in good faith, natu¬ 
rally caused great amusement. It would be unfair to .saddle 
the whole yiarty, which contains some highly educated men 
and embraces fundamental ditterences of opinion, with the 
follies of an ignorant member; but his words sufficiently 
represent the attitude of orthodox Social Democracy to¬ 
wards religion; violent hostility has been modified to 
amtemptucus tolerance, and the cogent rea.son for the 
change is that hostility did nOt pay. The Christian unions 
are standing witnesses to the fact. 

The revolt against the anti-religious spirit within the 
“free” Gewerkschaften and the foundation of .separate* 
unions originated with the miners of the Rhine West¬ 
phalian coalfields in the year 1894 They had already for 
some years had experience in organisation of a ditt'erent 
.kind in the “Christian Social” societies (Vereine), started 
in 1869, and attempts were made from time to time to 
found a trade union, but without lasting succe-ss, until the 
appearance of a Social Democratic federation ot miners 
and ironworkers stimulated an energetic attempt to es¬ 
tablish rival organisations and dispersed ^le fears of tha 
Christian Social leaders, who found themselves compelled 
jn self-defence to accept and assist the strong bent ot the 
(Workmen towards coinbination on the lines of the English 
trade uniona The movement started by the miners was 
♦ taken up by other trades and spread to various parts of 
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Germany. In 1903 the total membemhip was returned at 
192,017, distributed in thjrty-one cliief organisations. The 
railway men are particularly strong in these unions, having, 
in 1902,67,674 members in ft'ussia, Bavaria, Baden and Wiir- 
temburg. Of the other trades the original miners union still 
remains the strongest, with over 40,000 members in 1903, and 
the central union of Christian textile worker* comes.next. 
The inpome in 1902 was £53,864. The hea4 quarters and 
the general secretary’s office are at Mtinchen Gladbach. 

The practical objects of the Christian unions are (l)'to 
secure the efficient administration of the existing social 
laws ; (2) to promote their extension and completion ; (8) 
to improve the condition of the working-classes by co¬ 
operative self-help. In pursuing these ends they rely upon 
the principle of combination independently of political 
parties, but their antagonism to the Social Democrats creates 
a certain bond between them and the Central party, and 
they are not free from the entanglement of jwlitical patron¬ 
age. Their only quarrel with the Hirsch-Duncker uniems, 
with which they are otherwise in cordial sympathy is that 
the latter are too .supine in pushing the cause of labour 
and confine themselves too much to pecuniary benefits. 
Religious matters form no part of their proceedings, and 
Catholics and Evangelicals arp equally welcome ; but they 
take their stand generally on the Christian religion as 
a moral and social basis, and are absolutely opposed to 
Social Democracy. What they look forward to is eventual 
union with the “ free ” Gewerkschaften, when the latter 
liave purged themselves from tliis taint, but at present such 
a comsummation is not in sight. Probably the last elections, 
with the sweeping success of the Social Democi’ats, have 
put it further out of sight than ever for the time being; * 
but it remains to be seen what the party will do for its 
friend.s. If it does nothing—and hitherto it has done rather 
less—a reaction is not unlikely. The trend in all countn'es 
is to the formation of a Lal)Our party, and the German 
workmen, who ate strongly resolved to have a larger share 
in the growing prosperity of the country, may see their atl- 
vantage in cutting loose from a sterile dogma and ’^turning 
their own independent candidates. It is surprising that they * 
have so long put up with the lawyers, writers and employ- 
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ers who form the bulk of the Social Democratic party in 
the Reichstag. If they do so, or (if, on thp other hand, the 
Social Democrate definitely diop their antiquated dogmas 
and concentrate on practical reforms, there is no reason why 
all the trade unions should nOt work together for common 
ends. Their present distraction is a great source of weak¬ 
ness.! ' 

(3) The “ Cerman ” trade unions, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say trade societies (Vereine), were founded 
in 1868-69 by the efforts of Dr. Hirsch, formerly a progres¬ 
sive member of the Reichstag. They made rapid progress 
at first, but came to grief over an unsuccessful strike of 
miners. After the war they began to recover, and steadily, 
though .slowly, increased. In 1901 they counted over 1,800 
local unions and 16 national unions, held together by a 
central federation. The membership in 1903 was 110,215. 
The strongest sections are the engineers and metal workei's, 
“ factory and hand-workers,” cabinetmakers and shoemakers. 
They are professedly founded on the English model, and 
seek to improve the condition of their members in a prac¬ 
tical way by promoting labour legislation and by benefit 
institutions. The first is the task of the central federation, 
the seconclithat of the local unions. With regard to legisla¬ 
tion, they do not attadi themselves to any party or pro¬ 
gramme, though in mutual sympathy with the free-thinking 
sections; but they watch the course of politics, press for 
measures in the interest of labour, and oppose those which 
tlffeaten it. Thus they energetically fought the proposed 
Euchthaus law, and in doing so found themselves marching 
with the " free ” Gewerkschaften ; but there is a strong 
antagonism between them and the Social Democrats, who 
have been excluded from their ranks since 1876. Every 
member before admission has to sign a declaration that he 
is neither a member nor a supfxjrter of the paijiy. They 
expressly repudiate the class war and the visionary aims of 
the Social Democracy; they take what they can get from 
the Legislature, aim at peaceful relations between labour 
and capital, while maintaining their own interests, and for 
the rest rely upon .self-help. To this end they pay much 
attention to benefit funds and particularly to out-of-work 
support, whidi is the weakest point of the other uniona 
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The expenditure on this head in tlie nine years 1892-1900 
was £43,306. Members receive from 6s. to 7s. 6tl. a week 
for 13 weeks. The Hirsch-Ditncker unions particularly pride 
themselves on their sound ttnancial position. In J 900 their 
aqpumulated reserve, apart frbm sick and burial funds, was 
£55,000. Tlicir total funds were £153,542, and their in¬ 
come .£31,453. The other trade unions, or ratker the Social 
Uemocmtic writers and speakers, often sneei»at this line of 
action, but it is more practical than their own and more 
in accord with the example of the English unions, whose 
strength and influence they acknowledge and envy. 

(4) The fourth class is the smallest; it was credited 
with 68,724 members in 1903. 1 am not sure whether the 
Printers’ and Typefounders’ Union is included in the group 
or among the Social Democratic Federation; but it really 
represents the independent type and is the oldest, best- 
organised and strongest of the German unions. 

Printers are a very intelligent and superior class of 
workmen, and they are particularly so in Germany, where 
the compositors’ craft is brought to a degree of perfection 
which can hardly be matched by any other trade. They 
appear to have had some sort of organisation among them¬ 
selves, as might be expected of exceptionally fjiilled and 
educated men, from a remote period, and to have conducted 
their affairs apart from the political movement with which 
the later unions have been more or less associated. In 
«hort, their aims and methods more nearly resemble those 
of the English trade unions. In 1848 they formed a 
national union, or, as we might say, an amalgamated so¬ 
ciety, but it did not last long. In 1867 the present national 
union was formed, and though nominally affiliated to the ^ 
federation of Social Democratic Gewerkschaften, it stands 
outside the political movement and is able to protect the 
interests of the trade without assistance. Thus it has es¬ 
tablished a machinery for settling disputes and wages by 
mutual agreement with employers after the English model. 
The only other organisation which has brought self-help to 
the same point, so far as I can leani, is that of the cutlery 
trades at Solingen. _ . . * 

These notes will sufficiently explain the peculiar position 
of the German unions; it only remains to add that they are 
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all jp-owing, though with the usual fluctuations, and increas¬ 
ing in power, particularly the «Social democratic group. 
But their divisions and dependence on patronage from 
above keep them weak. ' 

We are now in a positiofi to consider the comparative 
influence of trade miions in the three countries. My own 
conviction u that on the whole they are a source of indus¬ 
trial strength,to England at the present time and constitute 
a decided advantage to her over her competitors. I am 
Well aware that a contrary opinion is widely held in Eng¬ 
land, and still more widely in otlier countries. The unions 
are believed to bo a serious handicap, and they have even 
been charged with causing a“cri.sis in British industry”. 
But that charge can only be colourably sustained by a 
grossly partial selection of evidence. British manufac¬ 
turers, who are not ignorant though often naturally pre¬ 
judiced, do not generally take that view. Nothing has 
struck me more in the course of this investigation than 
the remarkable ditference of attitude towards trade unions 
displayed, in private, by employers in this country and in 
the others. 1 have not heard a single word in favour of 
trade unions from any employer in Germany or America; 
the most favourable expression amounted only to iuditt'er- 
ence on the part of those who do not happen to come in 
contact with trade unionism. Otherwise the prevailing 
feeling is strongly hostile; employers hate and dread the 
unions. In England I liave met with no such feeling at 
all. I have heard the unions unfavourably criticised and 
.sometimes condemned, but without bittemeas; 1 have far 
more often heard from employers and managers fair and 
even friendly expressions of opinion. I will give one 
specimen which has as much value as any expression of 
opinion can have. It is the utterance of a great captain of 
industry, an old, wise and experienced man, the active head 
of one of the largest concerns in the world, and one that 
comprises many of the branches of industry which have 
suffered most .severely from foreign competition in recent 
years: “ We have certainly been outstripped in some re¬ 
spects," he said, " and the trade unions are partly to blame, 
but the greater part is the fault of tlie manufacturer him¬ 
self ; he has been too supine and easy-going. I have always 
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found the trade union leaders very nice to do with, level¬ 
headed and reasonable.” • , 

This striking utterance,'which puts the whole case as 
between employers and traae unions in a nutshell, was 
quite spontaneous. The gentleman, on learning that I had 
paid a visit to the works, desired to see me himself the next 
time I called, and that is one of many interesting things he 
said. Jt is the more valuable because the industries with 
which he is connected are among those which trade unions 
have been particularly charged with injuring. I have helird 
many others to much the same effect; but the general ab¬ 
sence of ill-feeling has made a still greater impression on 
my mind. It is probable that employers would not express 
a positive opinion so freely in public as in private; trade 
union leaders certainly do not, their position is too delicate; 
but the negative testimony of an absence of ill-feeling is 
sufficiently elo(iuent. 

The sins charged against trade unions in this country 
are restriction of output, opposition to machinery, inter¬ 
ference with the management, interference with “ free ” 
labour and fomenting disputes. Evidence, varying in value, 
can be adduced in support of all of them ; but a ju,st verdict 
can only he reached by weighing the evidence oy both sides 
of the account. • • 

About some of these charges much misapprehension is 
current, partly through generalising from a few particulars, 

, partly through ctnifounding the union or its leaders with 
its members. Every fault is credited to the former, and it 
is assumed that if there were no union there would be no 
desire to do the things complained of. The assumption is 
justified of some things which only come into play with 
tlie e.xistence of a union, but in others it is generally^,he* 
exact opposite of the truth. Restriction of output and 
opposition to machinery are much older than the unions, 
and they used to be exercised with far more violence and 
determination before the unions existed. They are in¬ 
grained in the'nature of workmen, not only in this but 
in other countries. Men have risen and smashe<l machiuorj' 
in Geiinany and the United States as well as i*‘ England. 
As organisation has lieen developed the impulse has beef! 
modified not aggravated. 
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A spBcific case will illustrate the respective attitude of 
men and of their union. In th« file-cuttinj:; trade hand- 
euttini; has witiiin the last ,f6w years hoen replaced hy 
machinery, which turns out the stuff with great rapidity. 
In one large shop in Sheffield some of the men ohjccted 
after trying the, new method and went to their union. 
The ifscrotary came down to the shop to impure. He found 
that there wa.s<no attempt to cut wages, but on the contrary 
th^ men were earning more than Wore. One of the ohjoc- 
tors, who had been making .£2 4s. ffd. a week on the average 
by hand-cutting, was earning £2 17s. 2d. with the machines. 
The secretary declined to interfere and went away re¬ 
marking that he “wished he had as good a job himself”. 
Nevertheless that man threw up his work and was followed 
hy another who was earning £3 IS.s. a week (le,sa the hoy’s 
wages).* They declared that “it was not right to turn 
the stuff out so fast ”. 

Here is the root ohjection to machinery. 'Workmen 
cartnot get out of their heads the idea that there is a 
certain ffxcd demand for any commodity, ami that if it 
is produced more rapidly employment must l)e les.sened. 
They seem unable to luidorstand that demand expands 
indefinitely with ch(!apness and that lowering the co,st of 
production increases einjiloyirtent. The trade union hiadors, 
Doing generally more intelligent, do understand it, and when 
they say they have no objection to machinery as such it is 
no more than tlic truth. But they object to machineryv 
when it is so applied as to lower wages, and they are 
justified in doing so; they exist for the purpose. Some¬ 
times, no doubt, they are over-suspicious and make needless 
trouble, but on the whole their influence is moderating. 
By helping to adjust new conditions, by allaying the 
suspicions and securing the confidence of the workmen, 
whose spokesmen they are, they facilitate the-adoption 
of new machinery; sometimes they stimulate the em¬ 
ployers and insist on improvements. , 

Opposition to machinery is one fonn of restriction of 
output. Another is due to a far worse cause, whicli is 
^esjxicially charged against the English unions, and that is 

i 1 have examined the books and can vouch for the truth of these 
iacts. I have the names of the men and know the trade union secretary. 
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shoer laziness. That also enianato I'rora the men, and it 
is eomnion in tvades in*which time-work preYails. The 
huildiu}; trades have a vefy bad record; some branches, 
particularly in the neiffhliourhood of London, are a dis{rracc 
to their country and their Vlass. They include a larger 
proportion than other skilled tra<los of lazy, drunken, foul- 
mouthed blackguards, who take no pride in tVeir work and 
aim at doing as little as possible. They have made “ the 
British workman ” a by-word of contempt and an object of 
derision. The unions do not exactly enjoin laziness but 
they too often countenance it. They sometimes enjoin 
restriction of output in piece-work when diligence is 
rewarded or they expect it will be rewarded by cutting 
prices; but that is the fault of grasping employers. 1 
have already discus.sed the point in the chapter on wages. 

In all cases it must be remembei’ed that a great deal 
deiKiiids on the personal influence that happens to Ite para¬ 
mount at the time among any group of men ami that their 
conduct is not necessarily dictated by the union to wlrich 
they belong. In 1902 some pneumatic drilling and caulk¬ 
ing tools were introduced into a certain large shipbuilding 
yard. The men employed in the work.shojw pnxluced 
double the (juantity they had done liefore; the jnen in tin; 
yard only produced the same quantity, but the 3 ' loth 
belonged to the same union. 

Interference with the management stands on a difl'erent 
• footing. The unions are wholly responsible for it, and 
there was a time when some very important trades were 
seriously threatened and damaged by their action in this 
dii-ection. A wave of crude Socialism passed over them 
after the London dock strike of 1889, which brought some^ 
Socialists into notoriety and inspiied others with ambition. 
It did not touch those unions where the reins were held by 
strong and level-headed men, but it had a considerable 
success, and caused a great deal of trouble for several years. 
Thw doctrine tl^t labour has the right to own the means of 
production was assiduously proclaimed, but as realisation 
was found to be impracticable the next beat thing was 
attempted and some unions sought to control the means of 
prcxluction in the interests of labour. It was this course ot 
action which made such a profound impression in competing 
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countries, where nothing of the kind has been attempted 
and Socialism is merely talk and. politics., It filled foreign 
unions with envy and foreign manufacturers with satisfac¬ 
tion, and no <loubt if it had gone on they wojald soon have 
had the field to themselves, for no business can be success¬ 
fully conducted in that way. They have not yet realised 
that it faile(Land is now virtually dead. With their backs 
to the wall the employers organised their forces,, fought 
and won. 

' A form of interference which has often caused trouble 
arises from jealousy between unions, each seeking to estab¬ 
lish a monopoly in a certain class of work. The employer 
who is quite indifferent what union the men belong to so 
long as they do the work, is made a party to their quarrels 
and expected to adjust his business to suit their arrange¬ 
ments. This vexatious action has been most common in 
the building and engineering trades, in which many 
analogous processes are combined and their assignment is 
to a largo extent a matter of indifference. It has often led 
to stoppages and has undoubtedly increased the cost of pro¬ 
duction. It cannot be defended. Men have the right to 
combine and manage their own affairs, but they have no 
right to call in other people to make the combination 
successful or to secure its ends at their own expense. 

The most flagrant example is the perennial conflict 
between the unions and free labour, and here public opinion 
is always against them because they seek to violate the., 
first principles of liberty. If they cannot get men to join 
them, that is their own affair; they have no right to use 
force and still less to ask any one else to do their business 
for them. The blindne.ss induced by partisanship in this 
HK’tter is mast instructive. Tlie unions and their arcient 
pirti.sans bum with contempt for those who will not join or 
who break away from them; it is expressed in auch tonus 
as “ blacklegs,” “ scabs ” and " rats ”. Employers and their 
partisans, on the contrary, see in them fine, honest, inde¬ 
pendent fellows, who are merely exercising an elementary 
right to. sell their labour as they pleasa But when a com¬ 
bination of employers is in question the whole picture is 
‘'turned rountl To the unions the employer who does not 
join or who bieaks away is not a blackleg, a scab, or a rat, 
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but a just, honourable, independent man; to the other em¬ 
ployers he is a contemptible creatiure, who deserts diis order 
in the hour of stress to beno*fit himself. To the looker-on 
it is six of one and half a dozen of the other.* But the 
violence of organised against free labour has brought its 
own cure, and has much abated. Free lalwur has organised 
too in self-defence, with and without the issistantJe of 
employers. The free labour organisations •were at first 
derided by the partisans of trade unionism. Having yo 
knowledge of labour except that which they gained through 
the spectacles of some trade union leaders, they knew noth¬ 
ing of the deep and real resentment aroused by the in¬ 
tolerance and violence often oxerciseil by trade union.s, and 
did not believe in a genuine desire among working-men to 
re8i.st them. Since the free labour organisations have con¬ 
tinued to exist and flourish,' (hsrision is not eflective and 
the cue is to ignore them; but that is no wi.ser than the 
refusal of some employers to recognise trade unions. An 
obstacle does not cease to exist because you look the othfer 
way; the only result is that you run into it. 

The great complaint, however, against trade unions, 
and particularly trade union leaders, is that they wantonly 
foment disputes for their own ends and to get themselves 
recognised. There has lioen setoe gfound for it in the past, 
though less than is commonly supposed. The industrial 
Garden of Eden in which labour wanders, happy and inno- 
tsent, under the protecting care of capital, until the devil 
enters as an agitator, and brings devastation on that fair 
scene, is a picture often painted, but seldom from life. And 
it is less and less often realised. As trade unionism 
becomes more fully developed and mature, the task of the 
leader is more and more the e omposing, not the fomenting 
of disputes. His difficulty is not in stirring the men up, 
but in keeping them quiet. The task is no easy one, and 
demands no common qualities. He stands between the 
precipice, the deqp sea and the devil; he needs a cool head, 
a clear eye and a firm foot. He must satisfy an exacting, 

^The last annual report of the National Free Labour Association 
states, that in thirteen years it has had the support and co-operation of* 
3,000 employers and 600,000 workmen. Over 10,000 workmen registered 
in 1904. 
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suspicious and often insubordinate set of men ; he must 
reconcile impossible aspirations m ith the .facts of life; he 
must be conciliatory with employers while firmly main¬ 
taining thp interests of his clients ; he must keep an eye 
on public opinion; and alt tfie time he is liable to have 
the ground und(!rmincd beneath his feet by jealousy and 
intrigue. Annan who can tread this razor edge, as some 
of our trade nt,ion leaders do to-day, commands our respect, 
and if he sometimes ,slij)H let us remember the insecurity of 
his foothold. 

Turning now to the other .side of the account and con¬ 
sidering how trade unionism has benefited industry, I would 
first say it has an educative iullucncc. The very essence 
of character aud morality in conduct is the restraint of 
immediate impulses for the sake of eventual advantage, 
aud organisation demands that. It demands a money 
sacrifice and a certain amount of discipline ; without these 
it caiuiot live. Ami the more developed it is, the more 
highly ordered and organic it becomes, the more it demands. 
In self-preservation it is compelled to discourage the shirker, 
the raaliugerer, the incompetent and the ruffian. Thus it 
raises the standard. I do not admit that trade unioni.sts 
are the sajt of the earth, and that non-unionists are be¬ 
neath contempt. According- to my experience there are 
two broad clas,ses of non-unionists, (1) men too independent 
to combine, (2) men too weak and self-indulgent. The 
first class includes some of the very fino.st workmen, at* 
least equal to any trade unionists. Their attitude is a 
matter of temperament which I well understand, because 
it is common among Yorkshiremen, who do not combine 
at all readily. I knew throe men in a signal box; two 
belonged to the union, the third would not. They were 
all good men, but he was the best of the three. His mates 
had nothing against him, they tried to persuade- him, but 
in vaiu; he was a man who liked to stand on his own feet 
—a “ whole man,” as the Germans say. TJiat is the type. I 
name. The other elass are inferior as men and workmen, 
and they are far more numerous. If they join a union it 
elevates them. 

I say, then, that trade unionism raises the standard of 
conduct. It also rai.ses the standard of intelligence; it 
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helps and almost forces men to take an interest in some- 
thiiif; besides b(jer and betting. It has also paised the 
standard of living by improving the conditions of labour. 
This is a controversial question, on which mud), argument 
has been wasted. It may b6 argued for ever on a priori 
grounds that trade unions can or cannot raise wages and 
.shorten hours ; but that is a barren exorcisa *Trade «nion 
eflbrt cannot override economic laws, buf» within them 
there is abundant scope for actioa The unions may 
hasten a change which is economically somid, but delayefl; 
they may give it form and definition ; they may exteml 
its operation. And more than that; the stand made by 
organised labour is chiefly responsible for the gradual dis¬ 
appearance of the old idea that lalx)ur stands on the same 
footing as raw material and plant, and for the recognition 
of a human element, which is governed by difterent eco¬ 
nomic laws. That, in particular cases, wages have been 
raised, hours shortened and other factory conditions im¬ 
proved in response to trade union pressure is incontestable. 

But the greatest service of all that they have rendereil 
is the establishment of more stable relations between em¬ 
ployers and employed. This is the great advantage in the 
matter that England possesses over her competitors at the 
present time, and it results from thtf higher development of 
organisation. It is not an artificial arrangement imposed 
fjx)m above nor the product of an idea or a sentiment, but 
am organic growth sprung from the interaction of neetls and 
circumstances, and, therefore, a real thing possessing vitality 
and adaptability. The growth and consolidation of labour 
organisations have led to the formation of counter-organisa¬ 
tions of employers, and from the clash of these opposing , 
forces a new order of things has arisen in which cmlecti^e 
bargaining on a great scale has taken the place of piece¬ 
meal haggling, and deliberation has been substitute for 
battle. It has reacted on both sides ; it has taught mutual 
understanding aijd respect, and it has provided a machinery 
for adjusting relations in accordance with changing condi¬ 
tions. 

This new order is by no means perfect or uni\- >rsal, but, 
it prevails in a more or leas complete form in most of the 
great industries —in mining, engineering and ship-building. 
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iron ami steel, cotton, buildiiif;, boots and shoes, brass-work, 
lace and dj/cing. The form varies/iand probably must vary, 
according to circumstances ; bul the principle is the same. 
The condit’ons are : a strong organisation on both si<los, a 
standing basis of wage rate and other terms of employ¬ 
ment, a joint board or committee formed on the principle of 
ot|ual‘reprcseTitation to review them periodically or as occa¬ 
sion may require and to adjust differences that may arise, 
with or without provision for arbitration in case of dis- 
agi-eeme7it. Strong organisations are essential and the 
stronger the better; therefore trade unions arc necessary 
to arrive at this state of equilibrimn. It is noteworthy 
that in the pottery trade such a machinery was act up some 
years ago more than once and with a certain success, but it 
broke down Itccauae of the lack of organisation among the 
workpeople; trade unionism is very weak in that industry. 
They g<!t on well enough without it, but the other is the 
more stable condition. 

' Its fruits have been strikingly displayed in recent 
times. Experience shows tliat labour dispute have tisually 
l)een mo.st acute in times of depression following inflation, 
when employers seek to lower wages and the employed 
resist. We have recently been passing through such a 
period, but never have so dew dispute occurred. The 
cotton trade went .successfully through a great cidsis last 
year on account of a shortage of cotton; the mill-owners 
proposed to ran short time and the unions assented ; with-v 
out them it could not have been done. The lace trade at 
Nottingham similarly pa.ssod through a crisis, with the help 
of the union. Large sections of the engineering and ship¬ 
building trades accepted reductions of wages, again through 
tl»7> offices of the union. The bo6t and shoo trade has 
been -evolutionised in late years by the introduction of 
machinery, and that has been accomplished with the help 
of the unions. In all these and many more cases there 
would have been, in an earlier stage of ti;ade organisation, 
prolonged, bitter and disastrous strikes. 

The services thus rendered to industry cannot l)e esti- 
^ mated, but some idea of their value may be gained from the 
statistics of lalxmr dispute in recent years. The following 
are taken from the last report of the Board of Trade :— 
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TjABodr Disi’utkb in Tiiii; United Kingdom. 


Year. 

•1 

No.* of 
Disputes. 

4 

Nil. (if 

Workjjeoplo 

Affeoted. 

Duration in 
Working Days. 

1893 .... 

615 

684,301 

30,467,765 

1H94 .... 

929 

825,248 9 

9,629?»)10 

1H96 4 . 

745 

263,123 9 

5,724,670 

1890 .... 

926 

198,190 

3,746,368 

1897 .... 

864 

230,267 

10,345,52,3, 

1898 .... 

711 

253,907 

15,289,478 

1899 .... 

719 

180,217 

2,510,410 

u>00 .... 

648 

188,538 

3,162,694 

1901 .... 

042 

179,640 

4,142,287 

iyo2 .... 

442 

256,007 

3.479,255 

.... 

;iH7 

110,901 

2,338,068 

1904 .... 

334 

83,922 

1,416,266 


Tlie word “(li.sputes” liorn laoatia stoppajjes, but tliis 
use Ih a little inisleadinff, for there are iniminerablo dis¬ 
putes wldch do not develop into stoppaffcs. The figures 
given in the table do not show a diminution in the number 
of disputes so much as a diminution in the numbi'r de¬ 
veloping into atop])ag 08 ; it is a measure of the success 
attained in prevention, which is chiefly the work of the 
organised system described. Jt is aas superior to external 
metho<ls—arbitration, mediation, etc.—as prevention is 
better than cure. In 190.S 788 cases were reported as 
Juiving been settled by boards, or more than double the 
number of those which developed into stoppages. But no 
returns can show the real work done, for much never comes 
before any boards at all. In the cotton trade, for instance, 
causes of dispute arise every day and are settled out 0 / 
hand by the secretaries of the two organisations withgHf 
recourse to any board. The system is extraordinarily 
complete and successful in that great industry. There 
are three provincial districts: Oldham, Bolton and Black¬ 
burn ; in each is a secretary representing the “ masters ” 
and a secretary representing the “operatives,” as they 
are called in Lancashire. Any dispute arising in the 
district is referred to them; both have a cou'ummate 
knowledge of the technical details, which are incredibly 
complicated and not understood by many of the men; 
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thoy put their hciwls toj^other and come to an understand¬ 
ing, and there is an end of the matter. Tiiis goes on day 
by day. Very often tlie triide union secretary settles 
things dir/ict with a mill w'ithout needing to consult his 
colleague; and it is only whbn thoy cannot agree, which 
is comparatively seldom, that a case is referred to the dis- 
trict«joint committee. If the district committee cannot 
agree it is referred to the central joint committee at 
Manclic.ster.’ But that happens very seldom, and only in 
serious matters. The real work of agreement and con¬ 
ciliation is done beforehand, and finds no place in the 
returns. 

But even when disputes go on to stoppages, they are 
most often settled by direct negotiation. The number so 
settled and by other means in the last five years is as fol¬ 
lows; Direct negotiation, 1,746; arbitration, 91; concilia¬ 
tion and mediation, 63. Arbitration and conciliation have 
their uses, hut they oidy act efi'ectively when the parties 
are tired of fighting or one wants an excuse to give in, as 
in the great coal dispute of 1893, which was settled at the 
Foreign Ofiice. An umpire, as a last resort, in ca.se of in¬ 
ability to agree under a mutual arrangement scheme, is 
another matter; he is part of the scheme, and in some 
trades this provision works* well 

* Here is a week from the diary of one of these secretaries chosen 
quite at random:— 

Monday .—A spinner at Messrs. A. Bros, is spinning 36 ’b on throug))|, 
tubes on weft gauge mules. He is paid of a penny per lb. for tubing, 
but the finn are deducting Ip. per set for coarso counts. This is wrong. 
Will spee^ to Mr. H. (the masters’ secretary). 

Tuesday. —Mr. H. will got the tubing put right at Me^rs. A. Bros. 

Wednesday .—Went to Messrs. A.’s, Faruworlh, re spinning odd 
counts. They stated that when they did this the orders were small. 
Tlb^y promised to do as little of it as possible, and when they did do it 
would pay the men 2s. 6d. per week extra. 

Thursday .—Low wages complained of on 42*s pin cops at 0. Mill. A 
complaint of bad spinning and bobbins breaking is to hand frdhi our mem¬ 
bers at the M. F. Mill Co. Messrs. H. are threatening to discharge minders 
if a piecei happens an accident while cleaning back carriage wheels, al¬ 
though they will not allow the mulf» to be stopped tS do it. Am to wnle 
the firm. 

Friday.- -Went to M. P. Mill and found the spinning bad. Elms are 
to be reduced one iut it on weft mules. In the afternoon went to F. 
k Spinning Ck>. to examine some spinning which the men bad complained 
about. With the exception of a few pairs of Curtis’s mules wbicn were 
unsatisfactory, the rest were a fair average spinnii^. 
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The advantages of the English system of voluntary 
organisation thuij reflected in the comparatively, friendly 
relations of employers and eTnployed, and confirmed by the 
statistical evidence, are illustrated by the state 04 things in 
Germany and America. Thotfgh both countries are better 
provided with means of arbitration imposed from above or 
from outside,' stoppages are more frequent and# the feoling 
as I hawe said, entirely different. TVade unioniHra is still 
in a comparatively primitive state, and the industrial world 
is going, or about to go, through the convulsions frotn 
which it has emerged, or is emerging, in this country. In 
the United States, in particular, the spirit pervading the 
bulk of the trade unions and their methods of action are 
extremely crude and violent. When I was there I perceived 
that the industrial world was a huge volcano, groaning 
and travailing within. The signs were so obvious that I 
had the temerity to tell many employers, when they spoke 
with disgust of the unions, that the trouble they had had 
was nothing to what they were going to have. I believe 
that, so far, my prediction has been abundantly fulfilled. 
The recent troubles in New York, Chicago, Colorado and 
Fall River are merely the larger waves on a widely storm- 
tos.sed sea. Comprehensive information is lackyig suljse- 
quent to 1900 ; but the record of Massachusetts, by no 
means the home of violence, is sufficiently instructive. The 
average number of industrial disputes in the twenty years 
4881-1900 was 90 per annum. The lowest number was 
15 (1881 and 1883), the highest 175 (1893), whereas in 
1903 it was 207, and in 1904 (up to 30th September) it was 
198; but the cases were more serious in the latter year. 
The number on strike and the working days lost were both 
higher. The report of the Bureau of Statistics sta^ 
that, including the disputes pending, the total working 
days lost would aggregate 1,951,976, or more for a single 
State with a p<mulation of less than 3,000,000 than for the 
whole of the United Kongdora One very large dispute, 

^ I purposely omit an account of the methods of arbitration, though 1 
have very full information on the subject. It Tvould take op r'ore space 
than it is worth, in my opinion. Voluntary arbitmtion has a very limited 
application and compulsory arbitration is entirely opposed to the English 
temperament. 


36 
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the Fall River cotton strike, was responsible for the greater 
part of tlys; but that is always tfee case. Jt is the few big 
disputes that swell the figures.' 

For tl\e purpose of comparison I give the figures for 
the United States corresponding with those above for the 
United Kingdom so far as they are available:— 

V it 

Labour Disputes in the Uni'hcd States. 


Year. 

No. of 
DiKjfutes.* 

No. of 
Workpeople 
AlFected. 

1893 . 


1,610 

287,756 

1894 . 


2,224 

690,044 

1895 . 


1,686 

407,188 

1896 . 


1,077 

248,838 

1897 . 


1,249 

416,164 

1898 . 


1,220 

263,219 

1899 . 


2,120 

431,889 

1900 . 


8,060 

507,719 


How far the English and American figures are strictly 
comparable I do not know, but they indicate the movement 
in each country. If thf American returns were brought up 
to date they would indicate a far greater difference, for the 
period since 1900 has been one of increasing storminess. 
Several of the larger disputes have been attended with a 
violence unknown in England. It is due partly to the general 
spirit of lawlessness pervading the United States, partly to 
the heterogeneous racial elements composing American com¬ 
munities, and partly to the violent doctrines preached on 
hghalf of labour. The trade union literature teems with all 
the old rhetoric about “ oppressors ” and “ oppressed ” which 
have almost disappeared from the grown-up trade unions in 
England, and the animosity against free labomf is much 
fiercer. Their methods, including the notorious “ walking 
delegate,” the black-listing and boycotting of employees, 

■ The number of disputes is doubtfuL Strikes are dietinguished from 
look-outs, and under the latter heading the figures relate to the number 
u( establishments involved. The two are added together in the foregoing 
table. 
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are also very crude.’ They want to rush everything and 
try to run be tone they can walk. • 

I found a general spirit of optimism prevailing, not so 
much among employers as among lookers-on, twho were 
confident that the country wohld find a way of its own out 
of the trouble and astonish the world ; but that is common 
form and means nothing. The trade unions^ are e(jfially 
confident that they are going to a.stonish the* world in the 
opposite way, and so far they have done more to fulfil eje- 
jicctations. Meantime attempts are being made to recon¬ 
cile the warring interests of indu-stry on the lines already 
trodden in England. Profit-sharing schemes are one; 
organisations of employers another. I have discussed 
the first in a previous chapter; experience points to the 
second as the more promising road in the immediate future. 
Mutual agreements with regard to wages and other condi¬ 
tions are now becoming common in many districts, and I 
suppose in time a more stable condition will be reached. 
But it cannot bo rushed, and as yet it seems a long way 
off. Strong organisations are essential, as I have said, and 
there are exceptional difiiculties on both sides. On the 
side of labour the racial mixture, the restlessness and the 
migratory habits of the people; on the side of capital the 
fierce competition for wealth; an both sides the vast extent 
of the countiy, which makes personal contact impossible, and 
personal contact is all-important for mutual understanding. 
• In Germany the conditions are different, but there, too, 
the record of disputes shows great and growing restlessness. 
It only begins with the year 1899 

LAiioun Dibpdtks is GEBMAsr. 


Year. 

No. of Disputes. 

No. of ^ 
Affected! 

1899 . 

1900 . . . • . 

1901 . 

1902 . 

1908 . 

1904 (ending 30th Bept.) . 

1,386 (strikes only) 

1,300 (strikes and look-outs) 
1,109 

1,135 

1,>301 

1,636 

109,460 

131,810 

62,682 

70,184 

"9,414 

106,372 


• That romarkablo novel. The Walking Delegate (1 forget the author’s 
name), may be overdrawn, but it could not have been written at all of 
English trade unionism. 
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The buildin}; trades are responsible for a very large 
proportion—considerably more than a thin!—of the disputes 
but those involving the large!»t number of persona are, as 
elaewheroi’ in the mining industry. 

The number of strikes slfows the restlessness, the com¬ 
paratively small number of peraons affected shows that the 
unions are itot yet strong enough to carry them on ujwn a 
great scale; ‘but they are growing rapidly in strength, 
tjiough disunited. It is the Social Democratic group which 
employers regard with most apprehension on account of 
the bitter and implacable propaganda with which it is more 
or less identified. Whether change be sought by way of 
legislative action or of industrial disputes the signs of the 
times are disquieting. 

I cherish no illusions about the amicable relations of 
employers and trade unions in England. The interests of 
labour and capital are not identical and never can be. A 
manufacturing or other business concern may be likened to 
at band of robbers; the leader and his men have a common 
interest in securing the spoils, but when it comes to division 
their interests are also divided. Causes of strife may arise 
under any conceivable system, even when the wage-takers 
arc also partners ; for if an attempt were made to increa.se 
the dividend by dockibg their wages some of them would 
certainly suffer, unless all their holdings and all their wages 
were identical, which is impossible in a large concern. No 
doubt the further community of interest is carried the lese 
likelihood there is of strife, and that is a great argument 
for “profit-sharing”. But that system makes very little 
progress, and its general adoption is in a distant and nebu¬ 
lous future. Meanwhile causes of strife are very frequent, 
^d sometimes they will and do issue in conflict. Industrial 
quarrels occur in cycles not only on account of fluctuations 
of trade, but by reason of changes in current thought and 
opinion, including public opinion, which often really decides 
the issue. The present comparatively qyjiescent stage has 
only been reached through severe fighting, of which the 
public has got thoroughly sick, but presently the lust of 
battle will arise again witn younger men. Only the other 
day the good understanding was within an ace of breaking 
down ip the cotton trade, in which it has Wted many years 
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• 

and in which the machinery haw been brouglit to the highest 
pitch of efficiompf. Tliat^shows what may happen. Never- 
tlieleas it did not break down. A real advance has been 


made and something permanent has Insen gained which will 
not be lost, although crises raay arise. 


It is not an arbitrary creation, but an organic growth, 
as I have said, and to go back on the past lyill te ^pos¬ 
sible. ^ 

fine great change in progress is that the unions are 
learning discipline, and the leaders are consciously teaching 
them. Not long ago one of the foremost of them said to 
me : “ The task now before trade unionism in this country 


is to learn discipline ”. It was a striking remark and it 
indicates a recognition of responsibility which constitutes a 
real advance. The liiaders of the greater unions are usually 
ra(!n of more knowledge, insight and judgment than the 
rank and file and they understand better the need and 


value of moderation and compromise; but their hands are 


often tied by their po.sition and they have to swim with the 
stream before they can stem it. The Taff Vale strike was 


a signal illustration ; it was a case of slioer insubordination. 
The head executive of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants was opposed to the strike, which really arose from 
the excessive 8uspiciousne.ss jf th^ men—a feeling which 
was not justified but which the other side did nothing to 
allay and much to inflame. I happened to know what was 
^ coming. The executive strongly disapproved of the action 
of the local union but did not feel strong enough to enforce 
discipline. The local men and their leader were like bolting 
horses which the driver cannot chock until he has first 


" given them their heads ”. It was a costly failure, but the 
result has greatly strengthened the hands of the executjvea* 
Undoubtewy the judgment in that case has contributed to 
the recent diminution of strikes and largely through the 
increased control exercised by the governing bodies. It has 
placed more responsibility on them and responsibility en¬ 
tails authority. * A notable illustration was afforded by the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers in 1903, when the head 
executive sternly repressed insubordination on t*’e part of 
the important Clyde district and insisted on their accept* 
anee of a reduction of wages. In a circular letter to the 
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members, dated 21st May, 1903, the General Secretary 
wrote:— 

... A much-needed lesson has been given in maintenance of trade- 
union discipline, and it has been ma'de manifest to all concerned that, at 
all hazards, tne executive of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers has 
the courage of its opinions and is determined not to allow the society to bo 
led on the rocks by irresponsible and inexperienced advisers. 

N*6 one knows so well as the leaders the need of discip¬ 
line, and the 'I'aff Vale judgment cannot be wholly un- 
acfeptable to them on reflection. 

It is no part of my business to express an opinion on 
reform of the law, but the present uncertainty can hardly 
be considered satisfactory and some change is probable. 
Perhaps the unions are more disquieted than they need be 
about their position. Picketing is not always nece-ssary to 
the successful enforcement of their rights, as was signally 
proved in the great coal struggle of 1893; there was no 
picketing and no weakening, though they actually starved, 
mqn, women and children. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
their armament has been rendered too weak for ss^fety, 
which does not tend towards stable relations. Whatever 
changes are introduced, however, that which h,a8 been gained 
towards stability will not be wholly lost. Storms may arise, 
but they Ivill be differ/mt;,troubles that are passed arc 
passed, while for our competitors, sailing the same sea, they 
lie still ahead. 



CHAPTER »V. 

PAUPEIUSM AND THRIFT. 

A STATI.STIOAL comparison of the amount ami cost of 
pauperi.sm in the three countries would be very instnictive 
if it could be made; but, unfortunately, it can not. The 
material available is not sufficiently comparable. Havinff 
attempted it and failed, I am consoled by finding myself in 
good company. The statistical experts of the British Board 
of Trade, with all the sources of official information at their 
command, have met with the same experience.' But 
pauperism is too important a subject to lie omitted alto¬ 
gether, and I propose to deal briefly with certain aspects of 
it which bear upon my subject. 

Eacli country is confronted by precisely the same pro¬ 
blems of pauperism. Everywhere ^here are several classes 
of needy or helpless persons—flie aged, the sick, the infirm, 
the afflicted, the unfortunate, the idle, the juvenile. Tlie 
community recognises the duty and assumes the burden of 
caring for them in different ways. It endeavours to cure 
or ameliorate the condition of the sick and the afflicted in 
hospitals, asylums and special institutions (for the deaf and 
dumb, the blind, etc.), and to educate the juveniles, who are 
orphaned, deserted or neglected children. With regard^ 
those who are merely indigent from age, misfortune, in¬ 
capacity or moral obliquity it broadly undertakes no more 
than their maintenance so that they shall not actually die 
of want. It is with this group—the simple paupers—that 1 
am more particularly concerned; the first group has com¬ 
paratively little beMing on my inquiry and there is nc 
substantial difference in the methods pursued in the three 

’ Sicond Series of Menuna.ida, etc., 1904, p. 129, Such statistical 
comparison as can bo made will be found in this Blue-book. 

669 
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countries, save in resjwct to the system of State insurance 
in Germany, which has already Ijeon discussed. I further 
exclude charity or voluntary agencies. In dealing with all 
classes of needy persons the community employs both public 
and private agencies. The laAtcr are exceedingly numerous 
and varied, and the amount of charity, from standing and 
from casual ijourcos, cannot be estimated. Hut it is to bo 
notea that thq, public and private agencies are to a gnsat 
extent compensatory and apt to vary inversely. Thus it 
happens that in Germany, where the system of public 
relief is more thorough, there is certainly leas private 
charity than in England and America ; and this constitutes 
an important distinction. The amount of charity, endowed 
or other, is very great in some American communities, 
notably in Philadelphia; but on the whole, so far as I can 
judge, it is greatest in England. In particular, the hospital 
and home-nursing service maintained by voluntary contri¬ 
butions and endowments is very much more general and 
complete. 

To come then to the public relief of ordinary indigent 
persons, there are .some points of difference in the methods 
employed which require notice; they are analogous to those 
already discussed in connection with other subjects and 
pertinent *to an international comparison. 

England is the original home of State poor relief and 
still has the most coherent system. The poor law is uniform 
and based on clear principles with a symmetrical framework, 
of administration. It consists of a central supervising hoard, 
forming a department of State, and local administrative 
boards elected ad hoc on a wide democratic franchise—the 
Boards of Guardians. For this purpose the country is 
divided into districts, called poor-law unions, which are 
distinct from the units of municipal government The 
money is raised by local taxation and expended by the 
Guardians, subject to the control of the Local Government 
Board, which is exercised through a staff of inspectors. The 
Guardians are unpaid but they employ‘salaried officers, 
whose appointment and pay are subject to the apjiroval of 
the central authority. The basis of practical administration 
is the “ workhouse,” an institution for the reception of 
destitute persons, supplemented by a greater or less amount 
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of relief given outside to persons who ivre not inmates. This 
scheme, originally established in 1834 and subsequently 
modified from time to time’ has on the whole worked well; 
and it shows that the English people are capablg of devising 
a methoilical scheme on well-defined lines, though they sel¬ 
dom or never do it until they are obliged. They wore obliged 
in 1834 by the breakdown of the old poor-l»w systf^m, the 
gross»abusoa which it permitted, the cnornjous growth and 
bunbm of pauperism and the demoralisation of the people. 

The new system was intended to remove those evils bnd 
it did so to a very groat extent. The effective element iii 
it was discrimination, which is the essential coislition of 
successful relief in any form. It was a very simple and 
elementary kind of discrimination, revived from the ancient 
poor law, but much better than none at all; it restored the 
test which had been allowed to lapse in the eighteenth 
century through the corruption and laxity, which means 
lazine,sa, of the administrators. The guiding principle was 
the separation of the really needy from tlie merely idl.j by 
the workhouse test, which rendered the conditions of persons 
in receipt of relief less desirable than that of persons 
supporting themselves. In 1844, outdoor relief to the 
able-bodied was forbidden with some defined, exceptions; 
if they came to the community for assistance they had to 
enter the workhouse. Under this system the proportion of 
persons receiving outdoor relief to the total population 
fell progressively from 5'4 per cent, in 1849 to 14 per cent, 
in 1900, while the total amount of pauperism—indoor and 
outdoor—fell from 6'2 to 2'1 per cent, of the population. 
The change was not, of course, wholly due to the poor-law 
system, but in a large measure it was; outdoor relief fell 
progressively while indoor relief fluctuated with the,^tTj 
of trade but maintained about the same mean level through¬ 
out the period. 

Recently, however, there have been signs that the sys¬ 
tem is breaking down. The workhouse test has failed to 
check vagrancy, and in some unions outdoor relief has 
grown to unmanageable proportions. Many changes have 
taken place since 1834, both in external condif.ons and in 
public opinion. ITie size of urban communities has enSr- 
mously increased, the standard of living has risen, the 
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poor-law administration has become much more democratic 
through changes in the law, humanitarian, sentiment has 
become more diffused and the etonomic lessons of the past 
have boon ,forgotten. All these changes have tended in 
one way or another to a graduitl disregard of the principles 
re-established in 1884 and to the growth of indiscriminate 
relief., Advairiage has been taken of a Regulation Order, 
issued in 1852,.which relaxed the prohibition of outdoor 
relief to able-bodied persons in the largest centres of popu- 
lati&n, and such rolieJE has been cxtendeil in some localities 
beyond the point contemplated by the law or provided for 
by the administrative machinery. 

The objection to outdoor relief lies in the difficulty of dis¬ 
criminating between cases where it may be of advantage to 
the community by tiding worthy persons over a period of 
misfortune and those in which it injures the community by 
encouraging the unworthy. The machinery for this essen¬ 
tial discrimination is totally inadequate when the number 
of applicants is large. It is supposed to be carried out by 
paid officers, called relieving officers; but they arc far too 
few for the purpose in any j)opulou8 union where the 
guardians readily grant outdoor relief. All the shirkers 
and loafers i'pply for it, discrimination becomes a farce and 
the system breaks dowit The habit of asking for assi.s- 
tance grows by indulgence, the laxity becomes known and 
attracts applicants from less easy-going districts, the poor- 
law machinery is overwhelmed, and the ante-1834 state of 
things recurs.* 

It recurs in another way. Laxity breeds demoralisation 
among the administrators as well as the recipients ; and 
corruption, both of officers and guardians, follows. It must 
hol^bowever, be supposed that these faults are universal. 
The greatest diversity of practice occurs; in some unions 
outdoor relief has been abolished, in others it is virtually 
indiscriminate. 

The failure of the system has been accentuated since. 
1900 by the increase and continuance of unemployment, 

^ Oases of gross abuse frequently come to light. For imtanoe, a 
ifduman was rob^d by a lodger of £60 savings; when the case came into 
court it was found that she had been in receipt of outdoor relief for years, 
^nd had saved the money out of it. 
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which now presents a very f^rave problem. The real diffi¬ 
culty again is discrimination, for which no machinery exists. 
In the winter of 1904-05 a voluntary scheme was organised 
in London for .supplying it and for distributing jelief in the 
form of work, with a certain amount of success, and this 
has .since been placed on a statutory, if provisional, basis by 
Parliament. Power is given to municipal p/ithorityss and 
boards of guardians to take joint action, jn co-operation 
with charitable agencies, in provi<ling work for the unem¬ 
ployed. It is a momentous step, the effect of which canhot 
i)e foreseen. It practically establi.shos a new authority 
outside the poor law, and goes a long way towards recog¬ 
nising the right to work. England took the first great 
.step in Socialism as far back as 1601 or earlier, when the 
State definitely recognised the “ right to subsistence ” ; it 
has now virtually taken the second step and recognised the 
“ right to work,” not under the poor law, but outside it. 
Its success must depend on adherence to the principle of 
the workhouse test; that is to say, relief work must, be 
on the whole less desirable than the regular market. If 
not, the community will in a short time be called upon 
to provide work for unnumbered hordes, who find it easier 
to apply to the authority than to look for work themselves. 
Tliat is what happened in the, short-lived experiment made 
ill Paris in 1848, and it is what the unemployed are being 
taught to demand. It can only end in a total economic 
breakdown. Apart from individual cases of misfortune 
“ the unemployed ” in the iiia.ss are always the least capable 
.section ; they are the unskilled casual labourers ami the 
less efficient skilled ones who are the first to be turned off. 
If they are to receive “ trade union rates ” of wages for the 
go-as-you-please sort of work which is all that can 
out of them, they will be living upon charity in greater 
ease than the more industrious and capable, and wholesale 
demoralisation must re.sult. 

This is in the future and rather outside my subject, but 
it is a corollary to the breakdown of the ])oor law and 
shows the direction in which things are drifting. A Royal 
Commission has been appointed to inquire into 'he whole 
subject, and none too soon. • 

In the United States pauperism is dealt with on the 
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same lines as in England. I have often seen it stated or 
implied tljat there are no paupers in that country. This 
erroneous belief is probably due to American dislike of the 
woi’d; the,thing is usually'concealed under the general 
term “ cliarity ”. The euphem'ism is characteristic and leads 
to great confusion, for poor-law relief and charity arc 
essentially dWerent; the one implies a recognised public 
obligation, which cannot be repudiated, the other is merely 
a favour. As a matter of fact there is a great deal of 
pahpeiism in the United States; in some large communities 
ihere is even as much as in corresponding ones in England 
and po.ssibly more. The elements of the population are 
similar, their occupations are the same and their surround¬ 
ing conditions only differ in being somewhat more primi¬ 
tive. Tramps are very numerous. 

“ American poor law is based upon English poor law,” * 
and its methods are broadly the sama Both indoor and 
outdoor relief is given, and the fundamental institution is 
th*> almshouse,..as in England, though it is on a much 
smaller scale. Each State, however, makes its own laws 
and there is, consequently, great diversity lx)th of law and 
of administrative machinery. To enter into the varieties 
would be ledious and is unnece-ssary; but two or three 
broad points of difference between the English and American 
systems are worth noting. The bodies or persons entrusted 
with the administration in the United States are not elected 
ad hoe, but are nominated or appointed and are generally 
the holders of various other public offices; the administra¬ 
tion of the poor law is mixed up with the management of 
philanthropic institutions and charities; there is no official 
supervision by a Government department, but instead of it 
*t^. forma of central control exist in some States; (1) a 
State board of control, which is an executive, not a super¬ 
vising body, (2) a board of charities, whicli is a supervising 
not an executive body, and consists of unsalaried persons. 

The result of all this is a state of great confusion and 
an absence of any definite guiding principW The whole 
thing is in an inchoate stage of development, without form 

or structure, and with its various elements undifferentiated. 

<> 

•ProJesaorO. J. Buahuoll in Modem Method! of Charity, by Oharle 
^Kiohmoud Henderson. 
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The resulting inconveiiienees and abuses are making them¬ 
selves felt, as tha problemnof pauperism becomes fliore pres¬ 
sing, whether by reason of numerical increase or of a grow¬ 
ing consciousness of needs; dissatisfaction with tjie existing 
chaos is finding expression, the necessity of more method is 
being realised and its attainment made the subject of serious 
study. < 

(iesmany, as might be expected, has long since applied 
such study to the problem, and has evolved a widely dif¬ 
ferent system of her own. Its essential features are so 
characteristic that they ainnot be omitted from any survey 
of that country, and it is chiefly on their account that this 
chapter has been introduced. 

The State recognises the obligation of providing for the 
needy, but confines its direct action, save in cases of public 
disaster, to regulating and supervising the means, which are 
left in the hands of the local community. The guiding 
principles of the poor laws are the moral duty and the 
political expediency of (1) preventing necfj, and (2) miti¬ 
gating its effects; but there is no such uniformity as in 
England either in the laws them.selves, which differ in the 
several States, or in the machinery of administration which 
differs according to locality. There are boroijghs, rural 
unions, estate districts and mixed districts ; and they ad¬ 
minister the law according to local conditions. Such varia¬ 
tions, however, are of minor practical importance; they 
•allow for a certain elasticity in the application of guiding 
principles, but the principle is the main thing. This is 
characteristic of Germany and a remarkable feature of Ger¬ 
man methods. The country of regulation by law, above 
all others, it yet does not lose sight of the end which regu- ^ 
lation is intended to effect or allow the means to becom«i.<in ' 
end in itself, which is so constantly done in England. Tliat 
is one reason why regulation by law is in Germany less 
irksome in real life than it appears to be on the surface. 

The great (^fference in practice between the German 
system of poor relief and those of England and America 
lies in the exercise of much more careful discrimination in ■ 
the treatment of different classes of needy persr is. It is 
rendered possible, in the first instance, by the system of 
“ papers,” which provide a means of identification lacking 
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in Ekigland and America. The respectable poor can pro¬ 
duce them record, and thus assist classification. Gorman 
subjects must produce proof of' their nationality, and stran¬ 
gers in apy locality must bhow ■where they come from. 
There is something to go upon, whereas with us there is 
nothing but the applicant’s own statement, which may be 
totally false., The recent increase of distress in England, 
and the attempts that are being made to deal with it in a 
more scientific and methodical manner, point to the adoption 
ol some form of documentary identification as a basis of 
classification. It has even been suggested on the part of 
the trade unions that only members should be entitled to 
the relief work which is provided under the scheme niim- 
tioned abova Such a restriction is quite impracticable, 
because the great majority of those requiring relief do not 
belong to a union ; but the suggestion is interesting as 
showing the direction in which events are driving a people 
naturally averse from the interference with individual lilierty 
implied by “ papers ”. Of course, the trade unions have 
themselves long adopted “papers,” for the union card is 
nothing else. Sometiiing of the kind is indispensable to a 
really scientific system; the only logical altoniative is to 
abolish optdoor relief, extend the workhouse to “ labour 
colonies ” on the land, and leave the rest to organised 
charity. That lias the merit of simplicity, and would lie 
easier to carry out than the German system, of which the 
main features are as follow:— , 

The local poor-law authority is eventually responsible 
for the support of those needy persons only who have a 
legally defined claim on it. The claim is conferred by birth 
in the locality, by two years’ continuous i-esideuce, or, in 
case of a woman, by marriage. Current relief given to 
other persons is recoverable from the union they come 
from, except in the case of illness of dependent.persons at 
work for more than a week in the place, or of apprentices. 
In such cases the charges for the first thirteen weeks can¬ 
not be recovered, but are defrayed by the' union where the 
illness oocura Strangers coming into a place may be turned 
out if unable to provide themselves either with housing or 
maintenance, or if they do not possess the capacity or the 
procure a livelihood. Needy persons also, who 
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require support for other reasons than a temporary in¬ 
capacity to work, may btin-etuniod to their own parisli. The 
claim to r(dief does not constitute a legal right; it merely 
imposes a duty on the community. The relief embraces 
■slndter, food, medical care ahd burihl. It does not relieve 
relations, husbands, fathers of illegitimate children, and 
other peixons legally res]X)nsible from any of iheir r(^'^onsi- 
bility.. Further, the law carefully ilistiugnishes between 
voluntary and involuntary causes of destitution, and it se(}ks 
to prevent pauperism by punishing misconduct which con- 
dnc(!s to it. The following are liable to imprisonment: (1) 
tramps; (2) beggars and those who do not restrain their 
children from begging; (3) those who do not restrain them 
from theft, smuggling and poaching; (4) those who bring 
themselves or persons deptmdent on them “u])()n the rates” 
by gambling, drink, or idleness ; (5) who shirk the duty of 
maintaining those for whom they are responsible in spite of 
an oUicial order; (6) wlio refuse to do work given them 
when in receipt of public support; (7) who fail to obtain 
work in a given time. We have nothing con’esponding to 
the last class, the “ culpably housele.ss ”; and, generally 
speaking, the German law is much more severe on voluntary 
or intentional pauperism than our own. They have a capital 
word—“ work-shy ”—which in equivalent to “ bom-tired ”; 
and in dealing with the unemployed are accustomed to dis¬ 
tinguish this ela.ss. They are certainly very successful in 
• suppressing the tramp or “ hobo ”; I have only once 
seen one. I think that their attitude in these matters is a 
conspicuous illustration of that disciiminating intelligence 
which is probably the most valuable and distinctive quality 
of the German mind. They do not mix things up. Recog¬ 
nising that moral responsibility is the very foundatior/^of 
society, they distinguish clearly between the culpable and 
the unfortunate, and do not allow sympathy with the latter 
to shelter the former, after the fashion which is causing so 
much embarrassment in England. Nor does this elear- 
sightedness entail any hardness of disposition. On the con¬ 
trary, I have no hesitation in saying that, if there is in 
Germany less giving in the way of direct charity, there is, 
more general recognition and fulfilment of personal duty 
towards the poor than in England or America. 

37 
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The system embraces Ixjth indoor and outdwr relief, but 
the latter js far more extensively ^levelopod. It is tlioufflit 
more advantageous to keep tlie family together and to 
restore those who are able to'support themselves at all, but 
have fallen into difficslties, by timely assistance than to 
eiicoimage them to Income total burdens on the community. 
ComjjJetc maintenance in a poorhouse is reserved for the com¬ 
paratively few,twho, by reason of ago or infirmity, arc totally 
unable to help themselves and have no other resources. 

The workhouse, therefore, is not the fundamental insti¬ 
tution and the workhouse test is replaced by investigation, 
which is effected in towns by the famous Elberfeld syshnn 
of outdoor relief. This is the most salient feature of the 
treatment of pauperism in Germany. 

A brief reference to it has already been made in the 
description of Elberfeld. It is applied by dividing the union 
into districts, and sulxlividing the districts into beats; each 
beat is in the charge of a visitor or almoner, who is a citizen 
of'the town and unpaid. The division is so made that each 
beat contains from two to four cases requiring relief and 
no more; and it is the duty of the visitor to make himself 
personally acquainted with their circumstancea As an 
illustration I may as well take Elberfeld, where the system 
has been in force since i852*’ In 1901 the population was 
157,000, the number of districts 37, and the number of poor- 
beats 518; the average number of cases of outdoor relief 
was 41'92 to a district and 2’28 to a beat. The number of 
citizens gratuitously giving their services was 564, and 
they represented the following callings : manufacturers and 
merchants, 215; architects, engineers, builders and other 
^ employers, 167 ; officials, teachers, doctors, apothecaries and 
IJtsyers, 146; landed proprietors, 10 ; other persons of in¬ 
dependent means {Rentner), 26. In 1903 2 lady visitors 
were also appointed with a roving commission. In Dussel- 
dorf there were 18 lady visitors. The almoners are nomin¬ 
ated by the town authority, and are obliged to under¬ 
take the allotted duty. They pay periodical and regular 
visits to their quarters and investigate cases of need. In 
^this they command the assistance of poor law medical 
officers employed by the corporation. An almoner finding 
rs case requiring assistance through illness or dlsaklemmt 
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sends a form to tlie district medical officer, who examines 
the case and iiUs up the ■form stating whether tlw individual 
is (1) permanently, or (2) permanently but only jartly, or 
(3) temporarily incapacitated, and from what* cause. The 
almoner may give a cettafti amortnt of relief on his own 
discretion, and larger amounts are passed for a limited time 
by a general meeting of the almoners of the distrUt; but 
the eventual grant rests with the central committee of the 
town, to whom claims are submitted by the almoners. The 
cinninittee is wholly business-like, and the almoners have to 
prove their cases. Thus philanthropic impulse is reconciled 
with the dispassionate examination of facts demanded by 
res{K)nsibility to the public. Of course everything depends 
on the administration ; and about that I can only say that 
they are very well satisfied with it in Elbcrfeld after an 
experience of fifty years. It entails no small sacrifice on 
the part of bu.sy professional men, and their firm adherence 
to it is a striking illustration of the strong sense of public 
duty entertained in Germany. In 1903 I found that many 
of the almoners in Elberfeld had performed this service for 
over twenty years, seventeen of them for over thirty years, 
and two for over forty years. During the fifty years’ 
exisjrience there the annual cost of the outdoor relief has 
varied from lOJd. to Is. OJd. per* head of the population; 
the average cost during the last ten years has been Is. fid. 
I)er head. The average number of persons in receipt of out- 
• door relief for the last ten years has been 7*28 per 1,000 of 
the population. Relief is given in money and in kind, in. 
the shape of food, clothing and bedding. Out of 2,2fi9 cases 
relieved in 1901, nearly one half—1,072—received money 
alone, 139 received goods alone, and the rest received both. 

Such is the system, excluding minor details, in Elberi^ld 
itself. It hfis, I believe, been adopted with or without 
modifications in all the large towns in Germany, except in 
Alsace-Lorraine, which has different poor laws from the 
rest. Its essence is exact knowledge of the circumstances 
in each case, secured by minute subdivision of the inquiry 
work among an adequate staff of unpaid relieving officers, 
who are responsible citizens drawn from all- clar .es. If the 
supply is inade(juate, investigation cannot be properly 
carried out, and the system breaks down. That was the 
37 • • • 
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case a few years ago in Hamburg, where an older system, 
but based on tb(! same principle,^ had been in operation 
from an early period. Individual almoners bad too many 
cases to doaNwith, and laxity followed. In 1802 a modi¬ 
fication of the Elbcrfeld'plan, adjusted to the condititnis of 
Hamburg, was adopted. So too in Berlin and some other 
great (fities. fiistead of having regidar and nearly e(iual 
beats the alnion(9rs are at the di.s|.K).sal of a ilistrict siiperin- 
temjent who allots case.s at his di.scrotion. This is more 
clastic and better suited to very large towns. 

The sy.stem has not always or everywhere given satis¬ 
faction, and critics are not wanting who would prefer the 
institution of the workhouse and the abolition of outdoor 
relief. But that principle, as we have seen, has to some 
extent broken down in England, and recent movement has 
been in the opposite <lirection. My own belief is that tin; 
German system is more advantageous to the community, by 
keeping tlie home and the family together and preventing 
the temporarily unfortunate from sinking into permanent 
pauperism.* But it is only possible through the voluntary 
aid of a largo number of persons; administration by a paid 
staff would be far too costly. Even in Germany the Cfjst is 
very high and rising. But that is a general experience. 
The burden tends constantly* to increase with the rising 
standard of living. - What were considered superfluities be¬ 
come necessaries. It is said—and I have no doubt truly— 
that the workmen’s insurance, though it may diminish the 
cost to the community in some respects, has increased this 
tendency, wherein we may see merely another illustration 
of the fact that civilisation means preservation of the unfit 
j—whether they be invalids, paupers, lunatics, cripples or 
criSfinals. In Germany the cost of pauperism has risen 
somewhat more rapidly than elsewhere, as the subjoined 
table will show, and so has the standard of living. 

* A ooDsiderabje number of those temporuily assi^ied refund money ‘ 
advanced on regaining their position. In Hamburg over £10,000 was so 
refunded in 1901—Henderson 
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PlSBCENTAdB OHANOES IN EXPENDITUUF. PEB HEAD OP POPULATION 
, (jn Pooh Keliep.' ^ 


Average of IViennial Period 
of which MidiUe Year is— 

Uuifted 

Kingdom. 

Germany 
(lierlin, Bavaria, 
and 

15 Towns). 

s 

* U.S.A. 

(New York, 
MasHachusetts, 
and Mimicsotit). 

1885* .... 

81*3 

73-0 ' 

82-1 

1890 .... 

80-4 

77-8 

94-6 , 

1895 .... 

88-9 

89-7 

101-5 

1900 .... 

100-5 

100-0 

98-3 


The differentiation which characterises German pauper 
methods extends also to the indoor relief. The almshouses, 
as I have said, are reserved for the aged and infirm, and 
are comparatively small. The following figures, giving the 
number of inmates at the end of 1901, together with the 
population, in a few of the chief industrial towns, will 
suniciently show the part played by this factor in Gerinan 
civil life: Dusseldorf (217,500), 666; Chemnitz (208,500), 
132 ; Elbcrfold (157,000), 249 ; Aachen (136,300), 406 ; 
Crefeld (108,908), 129. The discrepancies here shown must 
not be taken to indicate the relative prevalences of pauper¬ 
ism in the several towns s6 much as differences in the 
method and means of dealing with it. In some towns the 
public poorhouse is supplemented by others on a religious 
foundation. Crefeld, for instance, has two, with 86 in¬ 
mates, of whom the town paid for 68. The workhouse 
paupers, therefore, were 197, not 129. For the sake of 
comparison I give the number in some corresponding 
English unions at the end of 1901 : SheflSeld (229,44|1)* 
2,031; Bradford (228,667) 1,125; Oldham (215,624), IjOSS; 
Blackburn (223,620), 959; Rochdale (120,433), 761. The 
Diisseldorf workhouse comes nearest to the English type; 
it is called “ institution for aged and incapacitated persons 
of both sexes ”♦ at the end of 1901 it contained 309 men, 
324 women, and 33 children. 

’ Seamd Series of MemoranSn, etc.. Board of Trade, 19 la. The tablp 
only shows the movement in cost for each country; the figures must 
be taken to indicate the relative actual cost in each. 
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The German almshouse has neither a hospiUl 
ment nor a casual ward. Pauper patients gg to the general 
hospitals, and are paid for by the town; “penditoe 
onthisheaiUs a iLge item. • Casuals 
' posed of in different ways aecording to 

Tramps and beggars are liable to penal treatment,I have 
already, said they arc sent to jail or to a worl^ouse, 
propeidy so called—that is, a house oi correction—wjth a 
to reclamation. For other houseless persons provision 
is I'nade in various ways both by public authorities and 
philanthropic agencies, but on no regular or uniforin plan 
The most extensive institution of the kind is the rdi - 
station,” where destitute persons on the road can get food 
and lodging, and are generally required to Frhirm some 
work in return. They correspond most Jo 

English casual wards. In i8!)6 there wen. 1,2S7 such 
stations, but the number is diminishing. There aie also 
night shelters and travellers' homes, which .-.erve the same 

^'^'^Bovond these are the labour colonics and laboui- regis¬ 
tries. They are not under the poor law, lull, have a con¬ 
siderable bearing on pauperism. The object oi the latour 
colonies is, Ijroadly, to give able-bodied men who have unk 
into destitution an opportunity of recoveiy. The 
was founded in 1882 near Bielelcld by Pastor w,n Bodel- 
schwingh, and there are “ow 33 ot tliemi, with acaim- 
modation for 4,000. Resort is chiefly had to them 

The labour registries or employment otRces are becoming 
a very material factor in the prevention of paupensm. 
They are intended to relieve unemployment by piovidiiig 
h 4iliuni of exchange between employee in want of hands 
and persons out of work. Severid kinds east, birt the 
roost important are the general registries maintained^ eithei 
by uiurucipal authorities or by voluntary ^ociations, 
supported by employers, private peraons,, philanthropic, 
bodies, chamWs of commerce, etc , and often 
the municipality. There is a ^ndency towards the takmg 
over of voluntary rogistnes by municipalities. 1 he growing 
Z made of them is shown by the following figures tor 

"Prussia:— 
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Public Labode Rbqmteieb in Pbusbia.' 


• 

Year, 

Applications 
for Hituatious. 

Situations 

Offered. 

• 

Situations 

KUed. 

9 

1897 .... 

176;000 

145,321 

104,832 

1898 .... 

213,391 

181,885 

. 122,128^ 

189*) .... 

260,130 

242,070 

160,64/ 

IfiOO .... 

841,402 

272,701 • 

185,917 

1901 .... 

426,279 

262,085 

191,848 

1902 .... 

498,624 

294,391 

221,268 


Thu utility of registries depends, in the first instance, 
on the joint use made of them by work givers and work 
takers, as the Germans properly call them; and, in the 
second, on the inter-communication between registries in 
different localities. Both those conditions are as yet imper- 
feetlj fulfilled, but as the value of the institution is re¬ 
cognised improvement proceeds. A complete network of 
registries with a complete system of infierchange wtfuld 
pn)babl_) do more to prevent or mitigate unemployment 
than any other institution. 

From these brief outlines it will be seen that Germany 
is considerably more advanced on the road towards a scien¬ 
tific treatment of pauperism fjiian England or America. It 
is still very imperfect and not a little confused; various 
agencies—poor law, municipal and philanthropic—are 
mixed up without any dofinitii lines of demarcation. But 
there is a firmer and more general grasp of essentials and 
diflerentiatiou is more developed Both in England and 
America several of the institutions mentioned, such as night 
shelters, farm ‘colonies and labour registries, have beeiy 
adopted in a tentative way, and great interest is tak(«i% 
such matte) s; out humanitarian impulse and a vague desire 
to ‘‘ do somethuig ” are much more conspicuous than any 
real grasp of the problem. Institutions are copied in re¬ 
sponse to some* outcry without any real understanding of 
their nature and purpose. Exception must be niatle of the 
Charity Organisation Society of London, which applies the 

^ Prom Rejmrl ta the Bo^ird of Trade on the Utiemployed t» Foreign 
Countries^ by 1 ). h\ Schloas, 1904. This report coDtaius full details. 
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lessons of experience to philanthropy and has been exten¬ 
sively copied in the United Stattjs; but the suspicion and 
dislike with which it is regarded by large sections of the 
IKiople indi(^te the general preference of impulse to reason. 
Tlie broad ditference with the Germans is that they put 
more brains and more trouble into the task; and in par- 
ticulaf they tjiink it a good investment to apply both to 
the prevention, of pauperism. Hence the State insurance 
and tlie poor law outdoor relief, which must be taken 
together. They are largely responsible for the absence of 
misery and squalor in the mass, which strikes every ob¬ 
server, as compared with England and the United States. 

Thrift. 

Thrift is even less susceptible of statistical comparison 
than pauperism. The cJiannels arc so numerous and varied, 
and information about some of them is so scanty, that a 
summary stateiijent is impossible. In addition to savings 
banks, friendly, co-operative and building societies, trade 
unions and insurance of different kinds, there are invest¬ 
ments, hoarding, house ownership and innumerable little 
clubs for tlie purchase of various things. About some of 
these information fails altogether, about others it is defec¬ 
tive; and even if the pecuniary amount of thrift which 
they represent were known the class of persons is not, or 
but very roughly, save in the case of trade unions. I am 
obliged to content myself with broad conclusions derived 
partly from the study of such statistics as there are, partly 
from observation and inquiry. I give them for what they 
may be worth. 

‘ ^^vings banks are, I suppose, the most direct form of 
thrift after the domestic stocking, which is presumably 
dying out, and they constitute the largest single item. The 
following table sbows the amount per head of population 
standing to the credit of depositors at throe periods:— 
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Amount in Satinqb Banes i'bu Head of Population.' 


Year. 

> 

United 

KiiiKdoiii! 

% 

Gerninriy 

(Pruasia, 

Bavaria, 

B^deu), 

Uniteti 

SHtes. 


£ .s. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ s. (I. s 

1881 .... 

2 (> 

0 

2 If) 10 

8 12 5 

1R«I .... 

li 0 

7 

5 2 6 

'5 5 11 

1901 .... 

4 12 

7 

B 8 a 

6 19 4 

1 


Ar a mea.sure o! thrift thu table must be used for com¬ 
paring the movement in each country ratJier than the 
.actual amount. The striking thing is the great relative 
increase in Germany. The proMiiional amount has trebled 
in three years, whereas in the United Kingdom it has just 
doubled, and in the United States, which started from a 
higher basis, it has fallen short of doubling. Figures for 
the .whole of Germany are not available for the earlier 
years, but in 1901 the corresponding amount tvas £8 8s. od, 
which is still more favourable. The facts only prove that 
the increase of deposits in savings banks has been much 
greater in Germany than in the United Kingdom or the 
United States, and that the proportiopal amount nbw stand¬ 
ing to the credit of depositors !s considerably higher there 
than in the United States and very mucli higher than in 
the United Kingdom. 

* Further inferences must be a matter of opinion. My 
own is that the savings banks figures do represent approxi¬ 
mately the relative degrees of thrift attained in these three 
countries. The Ifte fegistrar of Friendly Societies for the 
United Kingdom, in a paper on the subject read before the.-. 
British Association in 1904, returned the total amount of 
savings in the several institutions coming under his pur¬ 
view at £360,000,000, of which five-ninths, or £200,000,000 
were in savings banks. The rest were thus distributed:— 

• S 

Building Societies. 62,000,000 

Friendly Societies.iS,000»000 

Co-operative Societies.4U,000,0r y 

Trade Unions. 5,000,000 

' Second Series of Memoranda, etc., Board of Tmde, 1904. 
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The list dcwss not exhatist the savings in the United 
Kingdoin, but even as far as it ^goes it shows that savings 
banks are only one item and that other agencies represent 
perhaps av much, or nearly'-as much, in the aggregate. I 
do not foiget that. Rut th<we other agencies exist in Cer- 
many and America too, and some additional ones besides, 
notajdy the (Compnlaory sickness and old ago insurance in 
Germany. T,ho several institutions vary in importance, no. 
doubt; trade unions represent a much larger sum in this . 
ebuntry, and co-operative societies are of small account in 
America; but on the other hand, the building and loan 
as.sociations are far more developed there; in 1 DO! their 
assetns amounted to over £121,000,000.' 

But figures do not of themselves give any real insight, 
because they toll nothing of the persons who save or the class 
to which they belong. From the rather meagre informa¬ 
tion concerning depositora in savings banks, it is evident that 
a large proportion do not belong to the “ working-classes,” 
Ivit it is not ppssible to say what the real proportions are. 
Wo have to fall back on inquiry and observation. Th(! 
result of my own is to leave no doubt in my mind that 
thrift is much more difiused among the working-clii-sses in 
Germany,.and somewhat more in America than it is here. 
We have some very thrifty work-people in England, par¬ 
ticularly in the north. I know of mill-hands in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, whore the people are, I think, more 
careful than anywhere else, who have saved as much a% 
£1,000; but the bulk of the English working-classes do not 
know what thrift is. They live from week to week x)r 
from day to day and never think of attempting to put by 
anything. When money is plentiful they spnd it at once; 
"Vhen it is not, they are in difficulties. Very often they 
spend it before it is earned ; a man who has received 30a, 
408. or 60a on Satunlay wants an advance or.“ sub,” as 
they call it, on Monday. And it is not only that they do 
not attempt to save, but they squander the money th^' 
have in the most reckless fashion. Their habitual waste 
and extravagance would bring a middle-class household to 
ruin. The wretched state of so many homes is due far 
more to expenditure on drink, betting, women and amuse- 

‘ Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour, No. 65. 
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ments than to lack of means.’ The multitude of pawn¬ 
shops, which live,on improvidence, is alone strong evidence 
of the haVnts of the people.'^ The contrast afforded by the 
poor Jews is another proof. Improvidence is shown not 
only in the mi.s-8pending of money,.but in the habitual 
waste of food, fuel and clothing to an astonishing e.xtent. 
In all these respects the poor fairly compete with the yich, 
whose sample they faithfully follow and fre<iuently sur¬ 
pass. 

Now in the same classes in Germany, improvidence is 
the exception and thrift the rule. It is taught and it is 
imposed. A large part of the State insurance is a form of 
compulsory thrift, as 1 have pointed out, and compulsory 
savings banks are general in connection with factories, 
workshops and other establishments. The home is usually 
conducted with the utmost economy and everything is 
made to go as far as possible. This also is taught, and is 
in a sense, compulsory. Wasteful habits are not acquired, 
because the people cannot aflbrd to waste what they ha^e 
got. They are not wealthy enough, nor is the country. 
The classes above set a better example in this respect than 
in England. 

In the United States there is the wealth and it undoubt¬ 
edly leads to a great deal of ,^ast« and extravagance of 
living. The rich set as bad an example as they can. 
Ostentatious extravagance is the one road to distinction 
open to them, and the micro-scopic record of their doings 
purveyed to a servile public makes their example more 
conspicuous than in any other country. High wages also 
permit and encourage extravagance in the working-classes, 
and of the women it may be said that they are brought 
up to extravagance. The revelations of Mrs. Van Vorstit- 
regarding facforj' girls, their reasons for seeking employ¬ 
ment and their expenditure on dress, merely bear out the 
impressions derived from less intimate observation. But 

' Mr. Bowntree's^nquiry into poverty in York produced the following 
nnmerioal results: Number of persons living in “ primary ” poverty (in- 
suirioient means), 7,230; number living in “ secondary ” poverty (sufficient 
means but mis-spent), 13,072. 

‘ In Germany they are conducted by the municipal authorities, and 
there is only one even in large towns, 

“ Tht Womcm who I'oUs. 
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there are some counteracting forces. Life on the laud,' 
which still pla)^ a large part in the social economy of 
the United States, tends to a fingering hold on the older 
virtues. Money is never wrested easily from the soil except 
in placer' gold diggings ; tr^e difficulty fosters an instinct 
for sticking to it, and the life gives little opportunity for 
throwing it away. Then there is a large leaven of thrifty 
races—Jews', Germans and Scandinavians—coming in, and 
they do not dll lose their virtue. The very extravagance of 
the women, again, imposes a certain amount of prudence on 
the men. But more important than any of these is the 
atmosphere of social aspiration. The desire to “get on,” 
which is such a powerful stimulus to prudence in the lower 
middle classes in England is stronger in America, and it 
permeates the working-classes as it does not in England. 
In order to “ get on ” a man must work hard and exercise 
prudence, and they do it. Saving, I learnt from English 
workmen there, is practised more than at home. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


EI.EMKNTAHY EDUCATION. 

Thk subject of e<lucation is .so vast and complex that I find 
myself compelled to treat it in the most summary fasliion, 
and to select from the results of a laliorious .stuily oidy 
those points which seem to liave a dinict and sul)stautial 
bcariiif; on my subjc^ct, avoiding; details as far as possible. 

1 am freer to do this in dealing with education than with 
most other subjects on my list, b(!caus(; it is so very fully 
treated in official and other publicjitions. Those who make 
a special study of it are acquainted with Uio details of 
know where to find them; those who do not will bo glad 
to be spared them. Moreover, I am not so much conce.med 
with the educational apparatus in general as with what is 
imp<jrtant in the differences between the three oountries. 
It is not necessary for me, thei^loro* to lay out in full the 
entire groundwork—the law, the organi.sation, the manage¬ 
ment, curriculum, and so forth—which would indeed occupy 
Hiany volumes; it will be enough for my purjwso to pick 
out the most salient features, and I shall confine myself in 
the main to elementary and technical education. 

There is or hafJ bean up to now a fundamental difference 
between England on the one hand, and Germany and Anae- 
rica on the other, in regard to the general education of the 
people. The two latter countries have for a long time had 
State education based on a principle or an idea ; England 
has only just established it. The causes of this difference 
are historical and I need not enter into them at length, but 
I wish to point out the nature of the difference, which does 
not seem to be clearly rPAilised. 

It is the difference betvmen public and private education 
In the former, the State or the community pays; in the 

689 
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latter, the jiarenis or, if it is {'ratuitous, the body which 
carries it on. And “ he who paj's the piper calls the tune 
In a private school (includii)};, of (iourse, the expensive 
private imtitutions called "public schools” in Eiif^land) the 
parents usually pay,fand thfy choose the kind of sclioolinf; 
they wish for their children. It is a commercial business 
liko any otter, based on supply and demand. This fact is 
pta-petually forgotten in the recurrent controversy about the 
English public scliools—Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
etc. Whatever may be the faults of tlu! education they 
otler, it is supplied in response to a demand. The parents, 
who pay, want a ctirtain article, and they think tlniy get it. 
If they did not they would go elsewhere. If they waiitd 
a ditlbrent article the schools would modify them.selv(a (as 
they do) to meet the demand, or others would spring up. 
As a matter of fact the demand for the education suppli^ 
is so great that these worthless institutions (so they are 
lonounced) are continually increasing in number and size, 
Mid it is moi;o and more difficult to get a boy into them 
it all miless he is clever or has had his name on the list for 
years. 

I use this class of school as an Illustration. The per- 
■winal views of the parents, who pay, really determine the 
kind of education given, and the requirements of the com¬ 
munity are not directly considered. When schools are 
jarried on more or less gratuitously, as they all once were, 
liy religious or other liodies, those who conduct them give 
the kind of education they think lit. The parents may 
lometiines have a certain option between rival establish¬ 
ments, or attention may bo accorded to their wishes; but 
whether this be so or not the guiding influence in the 
pl'ilarithropic, as in the commercial establishment, is of a 
private character and the immediate object is to give effect 
to the views of individuals or sections of the community. 
They have their own principles or idea.s, and apply them at 
their pleasure. . 

When, however, the community itself pays the piper 
and therefore has a right to call the tune it substitutes, 
nominally at Iwist, for such private or sectional principles 
its own views of what is ilesu-able. The aim is changed; 
it is no longer what some person or body desires, but what 
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will honefit the community !i8 a whole. Thus it becomes 
necessary to formulate so^ie princi])le or idea (ju which 
national edueation is to be *based in the interests of the 
community at large. England* has only just reached this 
point. Down to 1870 elcmeittary education was virtually 
))rivate; it was conducted by religious bodies, with some 
State aid and State sujxirvisioTi, ami parents paid a spaall 
fee. Iimroase of population and of re(iuireme;its gradually 
rendered the provision inadequate in some locjilities and it 
was supplemented by schools provided at the public co^ 
and administei'cd by local boards elected for the purpose. 
The aim of the new schools was dilf'ei'ont from that of the 
old, but no principhis of national education were formulated ; 
there was only a sort of compromise between the traditional 
sectarian ideals and the vague purpose of liodies re}>rescnt- 
ing the general public, but hai'illy conscious of their func¬ 
tions and often totally unfitted to perfonn them. This 
half and half statt; of things continued down to 1902, when 
a great step towards a homogeneous natioiyil system was 
taketi by abolishing the school boards and placing all the 
Bcbools under the ordinary local authorities, while preserving 
a certain distinction between the two classes of schools in 
regard to management. This step has been acct)mpanied 
by the recognition of a national aiui in education and the 
formulation of guiding principles by the central authority. 
But they have not boon sufficiently long in operation to 
produce any effect. 

Both in Germany and the United States popular educa¬ 
tion was here and there undertaken by the community from 
an early date and both have long since developed public 
systems with nsftional ideals. Their ideals are not the 
same; they differ in some very important respects, but bojilv 
have consciously in view the welfare of the community as 
a whole apart from sectional or personal predilections; and 
that constitutes a fundamental distinction between them 
and the English ,syst(!m hitherto maintained. 

I do not mean to say that a private or sectional system 
may not ultimately have in view the welfare of the com¬ 
munity. It generally has; and may, indeed, com-j nearer 
to realising it than a nationa oi communal system. But 
it identifies the general welfaic with some particular end of 
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its own, which is only a means but becomes to it the real 
and immediate end. Thus a religious body, believing the 
inculcation of certain doctrines to he tlio only true basis 
of national welfare, makes'them a cardinal and essential 
jioint in its .school •System,'' an.end in themselves. It 
may be (juite right; but the community which includes 
other* religious luxlics and independent elements has a 
different joint of view. It loi>ks beyond such teaching 
and regards it as a means, whicli may be approved or 
not. 


The Uni'I’ei) States. 

What is or should bo the ultimate aim of national 
education? Undoubtedly the national welfare, and that 
would undoubtedly bo best attained by so training the 
children as to get out of each child in mature life the beat 
service of which it is capable, or (alternatively) by prepar¬ 
ing each child to jorform, in the best way, the functions 
for wliich it is best fitted. No system fulfils this ideal 
or anything approaching to it; hut the fundamental prin- 
cii)le of national education in America—equality of opjwr- 
tunity—^is in accordance with it and dow form the Imsis 
of a true ideal. This- is tjjo distinguishing feature which 
chiefly imjjresses strangers, and rightly so; it is truly 
American and the outcome of that democratic spirit which 
is still the life-blood of the American jjeoplo. The schoqj 
is, indeed, its chief stronghold and j)erhaps its last hojje. 
“To-day Home and Church are visibly disintegrating,”• 
and the State—well, no one pretends that public life, any 
more than private, is moving towards the ideal democracy.* 
'■'There remains the school, and to it thoughtful Americans 
cling {)assiouately. Writers on education have the word 
democracy for ever in their mouths; and the .university, 
which is the coping stone, has been deflned by one of the 
most distinguished of them as the projAet and priest, of 

■ Amei icim Schailt, by William Bslabrook Ohancellor, p. 821. 

3 lb U u.)i 10 bt‘ expected that many people m any |{en«ration ot 
near future will be able to dream droame or to see visions of an age of 
^ opportunity for all, of froedora from handicaj^ by birth, of eutiie absence 
of ail inherited or government based privilege of property or station, and 
■of e<pial justice at law and before the bar of public opinion" (loo. eU^). 
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denioei'acy.' 'Hioy look k) tlu; school with faith and hope, 
tempered by iio.littlo misKivinjr, This identification of the 
. scliool with democracy is, 1 believe, the chief cause of tliat 
keen interoat''in edncjition which lias struck sft many ob¬ 
servers. 'I'he inkirest is not' so oeBoral as .some of them 
have supposed Mr. Chancellor, writing from a large ex¬ 
perience, says:— n 

T])@ efforts that have been made in the cities of tlic United States to 
intorost tlie fatliers of tlie scliool cliildren in the schools have ususjly 
proven fruitless. The American fatlier, whether a business manager or 
a clerk, a mechanic or manual labourer, is seldom dooply coiic-eriied for 
the educiatioiial welfare of his clnldren. He is too busy to attend to those 
matters. The American mothers likewise arc usually too busy witli home 
affairs to interest themselves os a class in oven those matters lying out¬ 
side of the home that arc as near to the home iuten'sts as are the affairs 
of the schools (.Awortcaii Schools, p. 292). 

The general drift of his hook i.s to emphasise the opposi¬ 
tion encouutei'cd by the school superintendent and the 
difficulty of getting people kj take a real and intelligent 
interest in education, and the standing complaint of edutti- 
tionists is the niggardly attitude of the public. Still I 
have no doubt that more intere.st is taken in the United 
States than in England, where a large proiK)rtion of the 
working-classes simply hate the schools anti a still larger 
l)ro})ortion of the upper classes, take no interest in them at 
all except to grumble at the cost. So far as I can judge, 
more general interest in e<lucatio)i is taken in Germany 
,Dhan in either country; and the school attendance testifies 
to it But the distinguishing thing in America is the 
passionate interest taken by thoughtful men and the per¬ 
meation of their views with the idea of democracy. 

An ideal, however, is one thing its realisation another. 
Some attempt is mmle to realise the democratic ideal oi 
“ equality of opportunity ”. Elementary schooling is every¬ 
where free and provision is made tor continuing it up 
through the h igher grades. A cctirding to the Comm issioner 
of Education’s Annual Report for 1901, the a,ge up to whicli 
free attendance it public schools is allowed in the several 
States is as follows: No limit, two States (Massachusetts 
and Connecticut); 21 years, 29 States; 20 years, 7 States;- 

' The Trend in Bigfter Ed'-imlion in America, by William Rainey 
Harper, Preeident of the University of Chicago. 

38 
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] 8 years, 4 States; 17 years in the district of Columbia and 
Texas; tjie rest indeterminate or unknown. Considerable 
and increasing use is made of the privilege^ of prolonging 
free education beyond the oibmeiitary stage. In 1901 there 
were 558,740 pupils feeeiving secondary instruction (high 
scliool grade) in public schools, and 89,933 students receiv¬ 
ing chigher .education in public universities and colleges, 
professional and normal (teacliers’ training) schools.,. 

Here is something done towards neutralising the acci¬ 
dents of birth and perhaps it is as much as education alone 
can do. One can undeistand the admiration of English 
trade unionists who have at homo lacked the “ educational 
advantages” to which they feel themselves entitled by 
nature. But it is leas in reality than it looks. Power to 
utilise the opjiortunities offered still depends on home cir¬ 
cumstances, and there is no guarantee that those who 
posse.ss it are the ones most likely to profit by it. The great 
bulk of the children proceed to earn their living the 
moment they , reach the elementary age limit and not in¬ 
frequently before. Moreover the equality which the public 
school is intended to secure is to a considerable extent 
countermined by private schools, which give a superior 
education in the higher grades. The following figures show 
the relations:— 


Numbkr of PopitiS IN Public iNi> Piuvate Schools, U.S.A., 1901.’ 


Grade. 

Public. 

1 

1 Private. 

Elementary .... 

15,0151,721 

1,261,672 

Secouda^. 

668,740 

177,260 

Higher (UnivorsitieB, etc.) . 

89,933'' 

149,9Ui 


The private elementary schools are chiefly maintained by 
religious Imdies, and the great majority are Roman Catholic. 

The public institutions giving higher education are 
chiefly State universities, agricultural coKeges and normal 
schools. The number cliarging no fees at M is very small, 
but a good many charge merely nominal fees. 

A great many parents who can afford it prefer to send 

, ’ Annual Beporl of Iht U.S, Oommi$aioner of Edumiion. 
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their children to the private school, and that tendency seems 
to be {'rowing although (y*i}trary to the national ideal The 
picture of the statesman's or millionaire’s son at the same 
l)ench with the labourer’s has’a touch of the shop-window 
about it. As for the highei?t eduaftion, which is given at 
the older universities, it appears to be much less within 
reach of the jioor than Oxford, Cambridge, of any German 
iinivei'sity. Thus the accidents of birth re-aaiert themselves, 
and the ideal fades. As a “ capacity catcher ”—and theje- 
fore conducing to the ultimate aim of national education— 
it is quite possible that the ladder formed by a generous 
hut judicious system of .scholarships is superior to the door 
nominally open to all but really closed by circumstances; 
for some go in who cannot profit and others who might are 
kept out. The selective agency is wrong, and it is shown 
by the significant fact that the female students outnumW 
the male in the public high schools by 3 to 2. 

So much for the principle of equal opportunity and the 
extent to which it is applied. I have takentit first, becaftse 
from the point of view of national education it is, in itself, 
a step nearer the ideal than either Germany or England has 
attained. But of course its ett'ect depends not only on the 
extent to which it is applied, but also on the manner; tliat 
is, on the kind of education given.’ Probably the clearest 
way of continuing my comparison will be to deal with that 
at once and then return to the other countries. 

I do not find evidence of any clear or general conception 
of what education should be in the United States beyond 
the general principle of equal opportunity. There is no 
national system with a definite aim, although there is 
national educatito based on a definite principle. This disj,, 
tinction does not appear to be at all understood. The 
United States Commissioner of Education observes that 
visitors always come to Washington and ask for the laws 
and regulations controlling the American system of educa¬ 
tion. That is s(j, and they will continue to do it because 
they are always given to understand that there is a national 
system, implying some degree of centralisation and homo¬ 
geneity. But beyond what I have said there is no national,, 
system. There is free education for every child for a period 
of years varying at the commencement from four,to ei^ht 
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years of aj'e an<l at the conclusion from seventeen to no 
limit. There is no unifomity jeven in the one common 
feature; and beyond it the only general conception is a 
vague ideafthat “school” is'necessary for producing good 
American citizens and "putting boys and girls in a position 
to “ get on ” in life. The manner in which these very inde- 
finiteiaims aise pursued varies indefinitely in every detail. 

I do not meanuto say that such primitive ideas are the only 
conception of school education. On the contrary, its nature 
and purpose are nowhere made the subject of more earnest 
and elaborate "liscussion than in profe.s.sional circles in the 
United States. The Commissioner of Education has formu¬ 
lated the following general definitions ;— 

The school is the auxiliary institution founded for the purpose of re¬ 
inforcing the education of the four fundamental institutions of civilisa¬ 
tion. Those are the family, civil society (devoted to providing for the 
wants of food, clothing and shelter), the State, the Church. The charac¬ 
teristic of the school is that it deals with the means necessary for the 
acquirement, preservation and communication of intelligence. . . . The 
diflerenoo betwoentthe part of education acquired in the family and that 
acquired in the school is immense and incalculable. . . . The education of 
the family is in use and wont and it trains rather than instructs. The 
result is unconscious habit and ungrounded prejudice or inclination. . . . 
But the school lays aU its stress on producing a oonsciousness of the 
grounds and reasons of things. I should not say all its stress, for the 
school does in fact lay muchtstress on what is called discipline—on habits 
of alert and critical attention, on regularity and punctuality and self- 
control and politeness. But the mere mention of those elements of disci¬ 
pline shows that tbev too are of a higher order than the habit of the 
family, inasmuch as they all require the exertion of both will and intellect 
consciously in order to attain them. The discipline of the school forms a* 
sort of conscious superstructure to the unconscious basis of habits which 
have been acquired in the family. 

School instruction, on the other hand, is given to the acquirement of 
techniques; the technique of reading and writing, of mathematics, of 
grammar, of geography, history, literature and soiteoe in general. . . . 
^’hjp mastery of the technique of reading, writing, geography and history 
lifte the pupil into a plane of freedom hitherto not known to him. He can 
now by his own eSort master for himself the wisdom of the race. . . . 
Tiie school gives ^e youth the tools of thought.^ 

The accomplished Commissioner possesses no administi^a- 
fcive jurisdiction, but he is here speaking ofticially for edtica- 
tional America, and doubtless he fairly repi*e8ent8 its viewa 
Similar utterances are widely current. We find constant 

1 Monogrnph9 on SJducation in the United Stedee, No. 9, by WlHhwa 
F. Harris^ United States Commissioner of Kduoatioo. 
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references to the four (or five) “ fundamental institutions ” 
of civilisation and to the, demarcation of their provinces. 
The school is hero essentially the portal to knowledge, with 
the discipline of routine tlu-otvn in ; its proviiKe is “self- 
culture” or “self-direction 'The Americans are very fond 
of these atid similar high-sounding terms, but they do not 
contain much practical guidance in the treatment o+i cliil- 
dren. ^So far as a precise meaning can be given to them, 
they suggest a narrow function for the school. Tlicre is 
nothing here about iluty or obedience or character, nothing 
about Mdily needs; the whole ethical and physical aides of 
education are apj>arently either relegated to the home and 
the church, or are supposed to be implicitly involved in the 
acquisition of knowledge. They are not directly contem¬ 
plated as a primary function of the school. 

With indefinitenoss of aim and lack of central guidance 
or control it is not surprising to find enoimous discrepancies 
in the methods. Each State makes its own laws and regu¬ 
lations, and though some are sufficiently ^like that they 
can be grouped, there is no uniformity, even in primary 
and essential points. I have mentioned the age-differences 
to which the one universal provision of free attendance is 
subject. Its complement, compulsory attendant;, exhibits 
far greater discrepancies. I read /a a recent account that 
th(! lowest age up to which children must attend school is 
thirteen years; but, as a matter of plain fact, to be read 
. in the official repoite, more than a dosson States have no 
compulsory attendance at all, and I have been in some of 
those States. It is a very important matter from the in¬ 
dustrial point of view, because of its effect on juvenile 
labour; and aa account of education in America which 
does not take cognisance of it is seriously misleading.* ,Ib 
the other States, which have compulsory attendance, the 
age at which it begins is seven (10 States) and eight (2f 
States); the ago at which it ceases varies from twelve to 
sixteen years (7 States), in the great majority it is fourteen 
years. 

The length of the school year—another important ele- 

* Personally conducted visitors to a country see, and are intended to* 
seo, the best. That is quite right and very instructive ; but they should 
not forget the limitation or ignore it in reporting what they seo. 
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mentary point—varies to an extraordinary defrree. Hardly 
any two States have the same. , The average “ 

school-days in the year 1900-01' was 14A2 for th® United 
States and it ranged from 76'! in North Carolina to 191 m 
Rhode Island. Thus we havedwo important cotton manu¬ 
facturing States ; the one has no compulsory attendance, 
and spools open on the average for le^ than three 
in the year, the other has compulsory attendance from ^even 
to fourteen years, and schools open for thirty-two weeks 
The average number of days actually attended by each pupil 
in North Carolina was only 44-6, equivalent *o atout seven 
weeks. What sort of a “ national system is that ? Worth 
Carolina is at the bottom of Ihe list, but ^7 ^ 

in which the average attendance was less than 100 days, 
or between three and four months. Again, in some of the 
most advanced communities, the school accommodation is 
insufficient, and some of the children have to be taken in 
morning and evening shifts, thus reducing the nominal day 

^ ^These things are not pointed out in a spirit of deprecia¬ 
tion ; they are elementary facts in the atuation, and must 
be noted if it is to be represented with any approach to 
accuracy. I shall have to mention other discrepancies 
presently.' But perhaps-enough has been said on this head 
to enable the reader to apply the nece.ssary quahfac^on to 
the phrase “the American system of education . We can 
nass on to some points of administration. 

In spite of the discrepancies a tendency tow^s g^ter 
unifonnity is visible, and a form of administeation is being 
developed in the leading communities, not identi^l, but 
similar in essentials. The central figwe is the school super- 
‘ibtendent, a superior officer who has all the 1 

in^is hands, and stands between the schools with their 
staffs, the governing body, which finds the money, 
parents. The govS-ning body is a board of some kind 
representing the local public, but oonstitut^ 
vanous ways. Its relations to the State afid to the s^wls 
also vary. The State legislature is supreme ^tlnn the 
State in regard to education; it makes the laws and it finds 
We of thfmoney. The State goveniujeirt ““y 
cise a varying amount of control through a State board oi 
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edncatiou.’ Accordinff to Mr. Chancellor, State control anS 
centraliaation are increasing, and the jurisdiction of the 
local board is becoming coAfined to finance, the piOviaion of 
buildings, salaries and soon, wjiile all the executive details, 
such as appointment of teachers, choice of text-books, 
arrangement of curriculum, and so forth, are left to the 
superintendent and the ataffa The superintendent is ap¬ 
pointed by the board for a short term of ydars, thi%e or 
four ;“^ind he has a seat on it. Under him he has, besides 
the teaching stall', “ supervisors ” for special subjects. His 
relation to the board is likened to tliat of an attorney to 
his client by Mr. Chancellor, to whose interesting book the 
reader is referred for further detaik* 

The teaching staff is, by universal consent, a weak point 
in American schools. The vast majority of the teachers 
are women. In 1901 the numbers were: female, 306,063, 
male, 123,941—total, 430,004; and the preponderance is 
increasing rapidly. The percentage of male teachers was 
42‘8 in 1880, in 1900 it had sunk to 28'8. The reason, or 
chief reason is that women are clreaper, which does rfot 
(piite bear out the account given by English panegyrists of 
the boundless generosity and enthusiasm for education of 
the American public. The cry of American educational 
workers is that the schools are starved, and priiloipally in 
the matter of teaching stafl’s. The average annual salaries 
paid in all the States reporting in 1901 were : male teachers, 
£114; female, £96. In the United States this is hardly a 
* living wage for persons having any appearance to keep up; 
but a general average does not tell much. The standard 
varies in different States as widely as any other condition. 
The average for^male teachers is highest in Massachusetts 
with £338, lowest in North Carolina with about £60. Non 
thing surprises one in North Carolina, but the singular tiling 
is the great difference shown by northern and not dissimilar 
States. Thus against £338 in Massachusetts, Maine has £85, 
Pennsylvania £108, and Ohio £96. The causes of difference 
are no doubt various; one is the relative proportion of 
urban and rural schools, a second the superior development 
of higher education in some States, a third the varying 


' American Schatle, by William Estabrook Chanoellor. 
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length of the school year and a fourth seems to be. the 
source of revenue. Funds are obtained from local taxation, 
from the State, from permanent fhnds and “ other sources ”; 
and the proportions differ enormously. Thus the proportion 
from local taxes in Massachusrtts is 97‘2 per cent, in North 
Carolina it is 1'4 per'cent For the United States as a 
whole the proportions ai-e: State, 16'4 per cent, local taxes, 
68'6 per centj permanent funds, 4’2 per cent., other sourct's, 
10’8 per cent. Salaries seem to run higher as a rule whore 
m^ire money is obtained from local taxation. 

The salaries just given apparently include those of 
teachers in the higher public schools and consequently they 
cannot be comparo<l with those of teachers in elementary 
scliools in other eountries; but it is clear that the salaries 
of many elementary teachers in America are excessively 
low. One result of this and of the great preponderance of 
women is much “ wastage ” of teachers. Teaching is taken 
up for a time as a stop-gap, and many of the women marry. 
The same thing happens in England; in neither country is 
teaching a standard profe.s.sion such as it is in Germany. 
But in the United States a large and increasing number of 
teachers receive professional training. In 1901 nearly 15,000 
teacher graduates were being sent out every year. The 
total number of studei^ts pursuing training courses for 
teachers enrolled in various ifistitutions, public and private, 
was 94,157 ; there were 170 public and 118 private “ normal" 
schools with 43,372 and 20,030 students, respectively. 

Professional training is more developed t^n in England, 
but it is neither so complete nor so thorough as in Germany, 
and the quality of it has been strongly criticised. Never¬ 
theless teachers are, as a rule, very zealous apd imbued with 
^thusiasm. 

6o-education is the rule in the Central and Western 
States, but less general in the urban schools of the older 
States. The merits of the system are a disputed point on 
which I have not sufficient experience to offer an opinion; 
but the appatent results do not inspire any "wish to see the 
American plan adopted here, and so far as I can learn that 
is the effect produced on most Englishmen. 

Corporal punishment is regarded with disfavour, and in 
many communities it is only permitted under rigid restric- 
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tions. In one State and in several other cities it is forbidden. 
The most unruly children are sent to special institutions. 
Truancy is common. ' ’ ’ 

With regard to school buihlings they are better warmed 
than oui-s but not superior in c\ther res^)ects. As in factories, 
too little attention is paid to light. 

With regard to curriculum it is virtually the same as 
elsewhere, and the only points that require notice afe the 
teachiBg of patriotism and of temperance and the non¬ 
teaching of religion. Much stress is laid on the first, both 
in text-books and in school routine, and it is a potent 
factor in the Americanisation of the very large foreign 
juvenile element. Tlie teaching of temperance is vitiated 
hy the use of text-books containing statements which every- 
Iwdy knows to be falsa The gradual dropping of religion 
is a feature of the utmost impoidance. It is said that “ the 
religious difficulty ” has been “ disposed of,” and that is true. 
There is no religious question in the public schools, and no 
ndigion. Dogmatic, that is denominational, teaching was 
given up to appease sectarian animosities anti Bible reading 
substituted; that has been (|uietly dropped by degrees and 
the foundations of Western morality nave, in effect, dis¬ 
appeared from the public schools. Pari passu, attendance 
at Sunday schools has dropped off. , It is easy to'dispose of 
the religious difficulty by disposing of religion. In like 
manner the education difficulty is disposed of in the Anda¬ 
man islands. 

With regard to results it must be remembered that the 
task of the public schools in the United States is unique 
and of peculiar difficulty on account of the mixed nation¬ 
alities. In mai^ communities two-thirds of the children 
are of foreign and often illiterate pau-entage. They go to* 
school as a rule from seven or eight to fourteen years, 
though evasions of the laws relating to school attendance 
and employment are very numerous. For the younger 
children kindergartens are extensively developed in many 
cities, and for blder ones evening schools, wKicli are at¬ 
tended by those employed in the day. They are particu¬ 
larly numerous in New York, Philadelphia and Boston. 
The first essential is that the children shall be fitted for the"* 
privilege of American citizenship by acquiring the language, 
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trfread aud write, and learning to appreciate the flag and 
what it stands for. The^io two objects are well attained. 
The course turns the children o«t good Americans and re¬ 
duces illiteracy to a low point, considering the character of 
the population. It also sharp^s their intelligence and fos¬ 
ters ambition. The common school must be credited with 
a large share in producing the commercial success of tlie 
Unites Staterfby fostering the qualities which conspicuously 
contribute to It. An exceptional amount of attentton is 
paid to arithmetic, which perhaps accounts for the exce^ 
tional bent for business as compared with industry. Ameri¬ 
can trained children in towns do not take to hand labour, 
which is mainly performed by foreigners ; they go by pre¬ 
ference into shops and oflBces. The notion tliat American 
education turns out better workmen is a delusion; but it 
does turn out keener men of business. 

There are some obvious defects. One is the general 
American weakness of accepting a showy pretence for a solid 
article. Children are taught to repeat things which have no 
resfi meaning to«them in the attempt to arrive at knowledge 
which is beyond them by a short cut. “ The evil of memo¬ 
rising wordis without understanding their meaning or veri¬ 
fying the statements made in the text-book ... is perhaps 
the most Widely prevailing defect in teaching te be found 
in the spools of the United'States” (United States Com¬ 
missioner of Education). I happened to witness an illus¬ 
tration which impressed me. I was taken to see the best 
school in a very great city, and among other things 1 heard 
a lesson given by the head teacher (a woman) to the head 
class, composed of superior boys and girls of about fifteen. 
It was in mensuration, and they were usipg a text-biwk 
iill of technical terms, such as oUate and prolate spheroids, 
horfeon and parallels. The children mumbled in a pain¬ 
fully slovenly and indistinct way, and it seemed tp me they 
had not the slightest idea of what they were talking about 
I said to the teacher: " Do they understand the meaning 
of these woMs?” “That is just what 1 am going to 
take them on," she said, and turning to the class, “ Now, 
what do oblate and prolate spheroids mean?” No answer. 
i'Qet out your dictionaries." All the dictionaries came 
out. “Read out the definitions.” A boy standing up 
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read them out. It was no more than was in the text-book 
and added nothing to their knowledge, but everyone 
was satisfied. I said to her: “ But do they know wRy 
these words moan that?” She did not know herself, 
and the subject dropped perforce; the lesson was preten¬ 
tious make-believe Yet she was a good teaclier—the 
best he had the superintendent said—and very much in 
earno^ 

The ethical results of schooling give much foo<l for 
thought. It would be impertinent in a foreigner to en¬ 
dorse the searching and often scathing criticisms of Ameri¬ 
can education and its results, which it is the right or duty 
of American leaders of education to make, but he is Ijound 
to note the utterances of such men as Pre.sident Eliot of 
Harvard University, President Harper of Chicago Uni¬ 
versity, President Stanley Hall of Clark University ; .not 
fadilists or alarmists, but thoughtful and experienced, men, 
who have the greatest faith in American education and in 
the future of the country. It is not mere opinion on their 
part, they point to results, to the corruptioil in public liTo, 
the growirh of lawlessness, violence and juvenile crime, the 
increasing prevalence of divorce, the ta.ste for foolish, false 
and degrading literature, for immoral and unwholesome 
amusements, to the vrant of reverence and the* failure of 
the churches. There is groat uneasiness about the moral 
health of the people revealed by these and other symptoms. 
Has an education devoid of an authoritative basis of morality 
nothing to do with it ? “We cannot teach duty or the spirit 
of obedience. ... A rapidly progressive ignorance of the 
very Bible we profess to revere. . . . The percentage of 
juvenile crimes# and the average age of first commitment 
grows steadily earlier.”' Have these things no connection I0 
“Home and Church are visibly disintegrating,” sayS^Mr. 
Chancellor, and surely that is rather a serious prospect. 
How can the schools be acquitted of all responsibility if 
they are to be credited with any influence at all? It is 
playing with th% question to attribute to them everything 
good and to exonerate them from everything bad in Ameri¬ 
can life. “ There is something fundamentally ”.. 


AdoUsjxnce, by O. Stanley Hall, p. xvii. 
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President Harper in a tone of subdued 

‘^''"Nontehoves us. in to country to study very care- 
lullvthe object lessons offered by our neighbours in this 
3er beie the choice of following one direction or the 
other Ties at tljis moment before us. I pass a once, 
case of Germany. 

• Geumany. 

Elementary education in Germany presente « 
striSg S instructive contrast to that in the United 
States^ In the development of national schools Germany 
™ tonoloeidly W » 

t aa nti the “vertical” structure of society in the Lnited 

Stati as compared with the horizontal structure i? 
states as wrapai division into social classes 

wS"«2te to ttderworld. As regards England the 
difference is not nearly so great as they oppose, they 
iawwate the importance of class distinctions here and 
^mmise their own classj distinctions which are considerable 
and increasing. But as regWs Germany the comparison 

Tny m^n to rise to the top in commerce or ^n^u SUl 

Xtempire, but the plan, the aim and the methods are 

virtually the ^ine. „ , The State possesses 

It is essentially a State system, me 

sSiS t 

b,l“i.s .P oI «.« « » “‘"b'” 

7./,. Trmd i» Education, by William BaiWy Harper, p. TO. 
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;ral control vested in a Ministry oi Education, a govcrn- 
uent department which is sometimes combined with others. 
The universities are iinm’adiately under the Miiii.ster, but 
lis jurisdiction over the .scliopls is exerci.s(‘d t(,>rough local 
lepartments representing thg goveimment, but diflering for 
litterent classes of schools. The classes of public schools 
ire (1) elementary; (2) middle; (3) higher; and these 
igain are subdivideil. I cannot enter into any Jetails 
joncerning the middle and higher schooLs, out it must Iw 
inderstoofl that the word “public” floes not carry tlie 
fame meaning as in the United Sbites’ educational vocabu- 
ary. These schools are under public control and are sup¬ 
ported from public funds; the teaclna-s are members of the 
nvil service of the State, but the schooling is not free; it is 
intended for and utilised by children in supeiior cla.sscs of 
life. Even elementary schooling is not everywhere free; it 
is not in Saxony, where parents pjiy a small fee amounting 
CO Ss, or 6s. in the year, but if they are totally unable to 
pay it may be remitted. In general they have to provhle 
books and other things re((uired. * ' 

Elementary education is, however, compulsory through¬ 
out (iermany from six years up to an indeterminate age, 
which is in practice usually fourteen. Individual school 
liability may cease before that age, at the diserdtion of the 
district or local inspector, it the child has reached the 
standard deemed sufficient. All children are retjuired to 
liave this scliooling, and if they do not receive it elsewhere 
to the satisfaction of the State they must go to the public 
olementary schools. About 1)5 ficr cent, of the children of 
school age are taught in these scliools. That is to say, the 
great mass of the people receive their elementary education 
there. 

The aim is clear, precise and practical. The function of 
the elementary or people’s school (Volkssehule), concisely 
defined, is “ to train up the young in religion, good conduct 
and patriotism by education and teaching and to instruct 
them in the ^neral knowledge and the acquirements re¬ 
quisite for civil life ". This definition gives the key to the 
whole educational scheme. Character and conduct are the 
primary objects, then love of country, then sacli generjd 
knowledge as will enable the child to take its part in the 
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ordeml liCo of the community, whether as man or woman; 
and, after that, the special acquirements, including physical 
development. Redigion, therefore, comes first, as the in- 
dispoiisabUil foundation of morality an<l conduct, (ler- 

man people have dociilod that morality cannot be efficiently 
taught apart from religion, and, further, that religiom 
teaching, to ,be effective, must he dogmatic. For this the 
law ^refully provides. The schools are denomiaiitional 
and separate for Roman Catholics and Pixitestants, except 
where there are not enough chihlren of one eoniession to 
form a separate school; in that case they are mixed— 
paritdtische or Simvitanschulen —but the children receive 
religious instruction from teachers of their own confe^ion. , 
In 1896 there were in Prussia 680 such schools, principally 
in Posen and West Piussia; in a few towms all the schools 
are mixed. In many towns there are also separate Jewisli 
schools, and occasionally one or two of some other sect. In 
all cases they are tn a footing of equality belore the State 
and the law, which ordains religious teaching but leaves the 
choice free. The instruction is diviiled into (1) biblical 
history; (2) catechism; the latter, of course, is dogmatic. 
Each has so many hours a week given to it ; as a rule 
three to biblical history and two to catechism. In^ Evan¬ 
gelical sch'ools both are'taught by the teachers; in Catholic 
scliools biblical history is taught by the teachers and cate¬ 
chism by the clergy. I these details, partly because 
they are not known out of Germany and partly because of • 
them significance in the educational scheme, which can, I 
think, hardly be over-rated. Just as the Germans have 
known how to retain the classical element in their higher 
education while adding the highest developments of science 
>wud other modem studies, so have they known how ^ to 
build up the most complete system of national education 
upon the old foundations of character and conduct. They 
have not flung away the old in acquiring the new, but Imve 
combined them. The retention of systeinatic relimota 
teaching has a far-reaching influence on the national life, 
which 18 plainly visible in many directions, and not least 
in the imhistrial sphere. To it may be traced the sense of 
^uty and respmsibility, the respect for law, the steady 
effort, the self-restraint, the maintenance of a higher i^eal 
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than the iiiatcria/ism of Social Democracy, which have been 
noted in previgiiw ebaptej^a And to these may bt added 
the striking absence of ciftrruption in public liK, which is 
the indispensable condition for the healthy .exercise of 
those municipal functions thftt are (^rried on upon so hirgo 
a scale in Gennan towns to the benefit of the community. 

It is impossible for atiy student of these questions to 
avoiil^ntrastiiiff the stale of things in Germany and the 
United States. The fonner is strongest precisely in those 
moral "qualities in which the latter is conspicuously and 
inci’easingly weak, and it is also impossible not to connect 
the difference in some measure with the two ways of “ dis¬ 
posing of" the religious difficulty in the schools. The one 
has preserved religion, the other thrown it away. I sup- 
jMjse no one, whether for or against, will contend that 
religion is of no account as a factor in school teaching. 
The question is generally argued on theoretical grounds; I 
ivfraiji 'rom that and say. Look on this picture and on 
that. ]' is contended by opponents of religious teaching 
that, in spite of it or because of it, the GeAuan people are 
pre-eminently given to freethinking. If this means that 
tiny are pre-eminently irreligious, I challenge the state¬ 
ment. The intellectual classes are pre-eminently given to 
sp(*culatior. about everything, but> to infer irreligiousness 
from that is a most shallow and superficial judgment. 
Freethinking is one of those things that make a noise eut 
of all proportion to their size and importance. Time and 
again it has been 8uppo.sed to be sweeping everything 
before it in this country and in that; but it has died away 
and passed into oblivion. It is difficult to gauge popular 
feeling about religion and easy to lx; misled by surface 
signs, which leave the great invisible bulk of water-’ 
beneath absolutely unmoved. I have already said some¬ 
thing about this in the chapter on 'IVade Unions in connec¬ 
tion witli Social Democracy, and will repeat my conviction 
that the mass of the German people are Got^-fearing; nor 
can I help attributing it in a large measure to the main¬ 
tenance of real religious teaching in the schools. In the 
public schools of the United States the child is taught 
to be its own god, and the results are becoming patent. I« 
these last years all the world has wondered at the Japanese 
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and their moral strenf'th. Mr. Ijiifcadio Hearn has told ns 
the secret; it lies in the inaintjiuanco orj-evival of their 
ancient roliffious cult, which pel-meates the life of the people 
through avd through. < 

I have dwelt on tlje rcligvms teaching at some length, 
because it forms the basis of thoUerman scheme of education. 

The other subjects of instruction are the German lan- 
guagS, arithmetic, with elements of geometry drawijjgi his- 
t<)ry, geography, natural history and singing; also gymnastics 
and drill for boys and domestic handwork for girls.' Great 
atbsntion is paid to the language. The children are taught 
to speak, read and write eorrectly; and particular pains 
are devoted to secxire clear enunciation and good pronuncia¬ 
tion. Thoroughness is the great aim, (piality not ipiantity 
of accomplishment. The standard of handwriting attained 
is remarkable. Altogether the scheme of instruction care¬ 
fully avoids the ambitious and famnful; it aims at the 
thorough mastery of elements rather than a smattering of 
extras, and as there is no competition for grants the children 
need not l>e crifmrned. 

The teaching staff is one of the strongest points in the 
Gennan system. The teachers are trained in seminaries, 
of which there were in Pinssia 129—120 for men and nine 
for women—in 1901. The .course there lasts three ye^rs 
and is carried out in three classes, but the training really 
extends over six years, as the seminary is preceded by throe 
years in preparatory institutes, which are maintained either i 
by the State or by municipalities. In Saxony the whole 
six years are passed in State training colleges. Qualidca- 
tion for appointments is obtained by examination at the' 
close. In addition to the systematic preparation for the 
career thus secured the efficiency of the teachers is pro- 
mofeil by their recognised position. They have the duties 
and rights of civil servants, and as such enjoy various privi¬ 
leges, including partial exemption from liability to military 
service and from municipal taxes, as well as an assured and. 
sufficient income and a pension. The hverago annual 
salaries paid in Pru8,sian schools in 1901 were—in towns, 
male teaeners, £120; female, £80; in the country—-male, 
£84 13s.; female, £60. The salaries of the great bulk of 
iJhe urlian teachers raime from £75 to £180; 201 recoive<l 
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ovfir £255. The bulk of the rural teachers receive from 
£60 to £135. . Three-fojjrths of the teachers are male. 

The official position has, further, a moral value in Ger¬ 
many which it lacks with us.» It carries withtit a dignity 
and respect which in an edusated nijn generate self-respect 
and self-confidence, the opposite of .self-assertion. The 
German elementary sclrool teacher has no, need of self- 
a.ssfjftion and consequently does not teach it—that iJane of 
our elementary schools. He is somebody, has a definite 
social Standing, though it may be humble, and takes a pride 
in his work. These moral factors count for more than 
syllabuses or examinations. The impression gained from 
observing class-work in operation is that the teachers are 
extremely well qualified for their work and take great pains 
with it. I am pretty certain that German children are of 
slow rather than quick intelligence; time and patience are 
required to ground them thoroughly, and those are given. 
The proportion of conscripts unable to read and write is 
constantly diminishing. In 1900 it was only '1 per cent, 
in Prussia. A very weak point is the sizi of the classes. 
The limit for single-class .schools is 80, but this is sometime-s 
exceeded. For other schools it is 70, or in some places 60. 
On the other hand, each class has a room to itself. In the 
towns the schools have mostly sixior seven classes, and the 
average numls r of children in a class is about 40 or 50. 

The school year begins at Easter, and varies from 40 
to 46 weoka The holidays, which occur at midsummer, 
Michaelmas, Christmas, Easter and Whitsuntide, take up 
eight weeks in the country and nine in the larger towns. 
They are somewhat longer in Southern than in Northern 
^rmany. Th» school week ranges from 20 hours in the 
lowest classes to 32 in the highest. Attendance is remark* 
ably regular and punctual, and there is very little truancy. 
In the upper classes boys and girls are separated as far as 
possible; co-education does not find favour in Germany. 
Corporal punishment is allowed, but teacher^ are directed 
to administer il as sparingly as possible. The law runs as 
follows;— 

Only after repeated end unsuccessful application of one of the form^ 
punishments (reprimand, standing out, detention aftor school, etc.) or 
^oeguot of flagrant disobedience or gross misconduct, is a moder 

39 
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poral chastisement permitted, but always in a measured form and so as 
not to be injurious to health. The corporal punishment of girls is to bo 
avoided to the utmost. t * 

'I’he. schqpl builiUnffa are feffulated by law witli respoet 
to height of rooms, cubic space, and other matters. Croat 
attention is paid to ventilation, wanning and light, and in 
tliese respects tlie newer schools, in towns at least, are ex¬ 
cellent! I hdve previously noted the value attached to 
good lighting ia factories; it is the same in the s(9Si*ols. 
Tlw Germans appear to mo to have realised more than 
most people the very simple facts that a bad light spoils 
the eyesight by straining accommodation, and that a good 
one greatly increases efficiency by diminishing the expendi¬ 
ture of nerve energy on mere perception and consequently 
releasing it for other work. I have not seen a large nnmhei’ 
of spectacled children. So far as one can make a general 
statement from a limited field of observation, I should say 
the school buildings are plain and unpretending, hut ade¬ 
quate and well adapted to their purpose. 

'Administration is a little complicated. I have already 
explained the central control, which is exercised over ele¬ 
mentary schools through the provincial government. The 
important executive officer is the district inspector, who 
corresponds in many respects to the superintendent in the 
United States, with this impSjrtant difference, that he is a 
Government official. His functions are more than super¬ 
visory ; he wields authority over the internal management 
of the schools in his district, the teaching, discipline, and 
so on. Under him is a local inspector for each community 
in the district, who acts as chaiman of the school committee 
representing the local authority. The constitution of the 
latter varies, but in towns it is generally* the municipal 
autlftirity. The cost is chiefly txjrne by the community out 
of local taxes, with subsidies from the State; the share of 
the latter is shown with other details in the following table. 

Statistics of Ei.kmkntabt Schools m Obbmant, 1901 (aboc^' 


Public schools 

. ^ 59,848 

Teachers, male 

. . . 124,027 

Teauherfi, female . 

22,518 

Children enrolled . 

. 8,924,779 

Total expenditure 

. £20,954,000 

State contribution . 

. . . £0,083,650 

Expenditure per scholar 

. . . £2 7i. 

Private elementary schools . 

648 

Children enrolled . 

41,338 
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But the account of German elementary schooling does 
not finish with»the Volksa^iulen. There is no provision for 
free higher grade schooling, no “ equality of opportunity ” ; 
hut the education of the masses does not end !lt this point. 
There are continuation schools, of which some account must 
be given. 

At fourteen the children leave the elciqpntary school 
a^tet-Jiight years’ schooling, divided into thfoe grades, and 
begin to earn their living. Some, indeed, do that earlier. 
I have* already mentioned that in IfiOl there were 9,4154 
children under fourteen employed in Fabriken ; and a 
very large number, sometimes at quite an early age, arc 
further employed at home or in business other than Fab¬ 
riken. A law was passed in 1903 regulating both these 
classes of employment. Broadly, however, the normal 
course is for boys and girls to go to school till fourteen 
and then to work either at home, helping their parents, or 
in business. In trades where apprenticeship obtains boys 
are apprenticed; in others boys and girls arc taken on at a 
low wage—say, 2s. fid. a week—and work1;heir way up as 
they grow and acquire the skill. They learn their trade in 
the place where it is carried on, wliich is the only place 
where it is or can be properly learnt. But jp order to 
prevent their forgetting all johey* have learnt in school, 
which they readily do, and to promote their mental develop¬ 
ment in the same direction, continuation schools have been 
established, where they get a few hours’ instruction in the 
week from fourteen to sixteen, seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. There is no uniformity about these schools, which 
have been developed out of voluntary efforts ; they are 
different in towns and on the Innd, different for boys and 
girls, and different again in different States, being coijjpui-? 
sory in some and not in others. I confine myself to those 
bearing upon indu.strial life. In Saxony and some other 
States continuation schools are compulsory throughout the 
State for boys from fourteen to seventeen; inJPrussia they 
are optional; tnat is to say, local authorities have power to 
establish them and make them compulsory. The use of 
this power is gradually extending; at present uhe schools 
are most developed in Nassau. The boys attending theit 
are mostly learning or exercising a trade, whether a handi- 
39 • 
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craft or work in shops or factories. The object kept in 
view in the schools is twofold; (U to continue their };eneral 
mental development, (2) to help them to become efficient in 
their trade.' 

As Diisseldorf is ORe of tho latest towns to adopt these 
schools, it may be taken to illustrate their aims and char¬ 
acter jiceordiRg to the most recent ideas. The bye-lW 
establishing thf schools and authorised on lOth Decfijj^bjr, 
1901, provides that all apprentices and youthful workers 
engaged in every sort of trade, including commercial busi¬ 
ness, in the town are bound to attend the continuation 
classes on the days and hours appointed until the end of the 
school half-year in which they complete their sixteenth year. 
If they fail to reach the .standard required, the liability 
may be prolonged for another half or full year. Only those 
are exempted who can produce evidence to the satisfaction 
of the sdiool committee that they possess the knowledge 
and acquirements which it is the aim of the school to impart. 
Youthful workers, apprentices, etc., who have pa.ssed the, 
school age may be admitted as voluntary pupils on payment 
of the school fee, with the consent of the committee. Em¬ 
ployers £ire bound to contribute Is. 6d. (juartorly for each 
.scholar employed by them of school age; voluntary scholars 
pay the same. Scholars aredsDund to attend regularly and 
keep the rules, under a penalty of 20b., or three days im¬ 
prisonment. The latter has been applied in two or three 
cases. Parents and guardians are bound not to keep boys 
from coming, and employers are bound to let them leave 
off work in good time to attend school; both under the 
same penalty as above. 

There are, therefore, both compulsoryi and voluntary 
'uias^^s, and to these must be added a third branch—namely, 
drawing classes for boys, which are also voluntary. The 
compulsory classes are the most important In theirarrange- 
ment the calling of the pupils is the guiding principle. 
They are held in the elementary schools, ^e hours are i» 
all oases six a week—namely, from 5 to » p.m. twice a 
Week, except for the barbers and bakers, whose hours are 
2 to 5 p.m. No compulsory classes are held on Saturday. 
jiLhe voluntary classes arc held on Sunday morning, 9.30 to 
12.30, or in the evening, 7 to 9, on one or two days in the 
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week. The subjects of instruction are drawiuff, arithmetic, 
reading, composition, book-keeping, knowledge of social 
legislation, and other matters bearing on the tights and 
duties of the lads as members.of the community. For in¬ 
stance, they are instructed jn the labour laws, the legal 
relations of employers and employed, workmen’s insurance, 
thtf object of tariffs, taxation and similar matters. Arithmetic 
and reading are carried beyond the Volkasch^de limtt,‘and 
essays are set in such subjects as those mentfoned. But the 
chief energy of the Fortbildunga-sehule is expended on 
drawing, which is taught in the most methodical manner 
and on a carefully devised system. The principle is, while 
training the hand and eye, to make the exercise bear speci¬ 
fically upon the trade in which the pupil is engaged; and 
great ingenuity is expended on adapting the lessons accord¬ 
ingly. The lads have to come clean, and particularly with 
clean hands, which has a good disciplinary effect. 

The German continuation schools are for- the mo.st part 
administered and maintained by the municipality under 
Government supervision and with the aid of a grant. Ttiey 
also receive in many cases substantial support from em¬ 
ployers, who have also founded and maintained sucli schools, 
where they did not otherwise exist, on their own initiative. 
Other employers, again, where thgre are none,*insi8t that 
their apprentices shall attenil neighbouring schools. A 
special class of continuation schools called “ work-schools ” 
is maintained in the State mining district of the Saar, and 
the miners of the Ruhr coalfields have a number of their owji. 

With regard to girls, they are taught sewing and other 
hand-work up to fourteen in tlie Volksschiden. Afterwards, 
those who Btojp,at home and help their mothers have an 
opportunity of learning and practising all kinds of house-, 
work; but in an industrial country, such as German/has 
become, a great many begin to earn their living at once in 
factories and shops. They are apt to forget what little they 
have learnt and to acquire no further domestic accomplish¬ 
ments until thelV maiTy and enter the school of experience 
unprepared. This defect is to some slight extent, but in no 
uniform manner, remedied by domestic schools of which 
there were, in the year 1897,163 with 9,689 scholars. Onlj» 
twelve of them were established by municipal or other local 
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authorities; the {jreat majority are carried on by religious 
bodies or by employers of labour. A few ^ are of ancient 
foundation, but, as a whole, thes^schools are the creation of 
the last few years, and may be regarded as a beginning. 
The subjects of study jjre coolging, sewing, knitting, ironing 
and other household occupations. In these respects, the 
education of girls belonging to the middle and upper classes 
is far'-better "provided for than that of the lower classes, 
although the latter have more need of it. 

• There remains one truly educational factor in the life of 
the workman, though it is not usually regarded in that 
light. At twenty all male German subjects, with some 
trifling exceptions, are liable to service with the coloui-s for 
two years in the infantry or three years in the cavalry. It 
is reduced to one year in the case of elementary school 
teachers and candidates for the post, and to one year’s 
voluntary service for those who have reached a certain 
standard of higher education, or who pass the required ex¬ 
amination. Practically the able-bodied male population 
paftSes through'the ranks at the age 20-22. Tlie liability 
comes just when a lad has learned his trade and undoubtedly 
forms a break in his civil career; but I have met with no 
two opinions about its educational value to the individual 
and its industrial value to the nation. Perhaps the most 
striking effect is th#physicaf benefit derived from the exer¬ 
cises, drill, gymnastics and regular life. It turns a weedy 
anaemic lad into a well-knit upstanding young man with 
sound organs and well-developed limbs. It further teaches 
him cleanliness, discipline, order, authority, self-respect and 
respect for others. The effect in the workshop is visible at 
every turn. It is not too much to say that^military service 
dias been in a great measure the making of industrial Ger¬ 
many. Employers and employed have gone through it to¬ 
gether ; they have learned in the same school, and they 
equally understand that order is essential to every organised 
force, indus^al as well as military. Recent revelation^ 
have shown that military service has a dark side, like most 
.other things, and its abuses are a deep disgrace to Gemany; 
but they do not invalidate its good effects. 

V Regarded as a whole, the German national system of 
f education does its work very well. The aim is not so lofty 
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as the Atnericau one, but it is much more olt'ectually carried 
out. The wofst side of it is the failure to stimulate indi¬ 
viduality and the redudliou of all minds to ‘a common 
mould. Tliere is too much subordination, permans lack, 
initiative, tliey lean too nuidi on authority, and are too 
helpless without it. Both tne edudktional and the military 
sysbiiiiH have that etf'cct. It is possible to have too much 
of an^ virtue, and oi'der may become a woiJkness if aiot a 

Esoland. * 

The past of English public education presents a some¬ 
what sorry spectacle compared with American or German ; 
it has had neither the inspiring idea of the one, nor the 
methodical completeness of the other, and it cannot be 
doubted that the country has sutfere-d in comparison. I 
have already referred to the peculiar position, and to the 
great change which has recently taken place ; but this very 
change makes it difficult to deal with the subject on the 
same footing as the other two. It seems.waste of time to 
explain a system or want of system which has ceased to 
exist: and on the other hand, the new system is too young 
to have any bearing on existing conditions which are the 
result of the old. I will therefpre coniine iflyself to the 
main {Kiinta ’ ^ 

In 1870 schooling was neither free nor compulsory.* 
There were then 8,281 “ voluntary ” schools, carried on by 
religious bodies with State aid (dating from 1883), and 
having accommodation for rather less than 2,000,000 
scholars. At that time Germany had long had a full 
national Byst§m, and there were 7,500,000 scholars in the 
common .schools of the United States. But the contrast,is 
not all to the iliscredit of England, for if it Shows4he in¬ 
difference of the British public it also discloses a faithful¬ 
ness to duty and a liberality of endowment on the part 
of the churches (which were the Church of England, the 
Roman Catllblic Church and the Wesle'J^an Methodist 
Church) not to be found elsewhere. It should not be for- 

’Tile Juxtaposition of these words, which have an almost technical 
meaning, is awkward and may confuse foreign readers; *'free** mfans 
gratuitous. 
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goliten that they Iwre a burden whicli the community bh- 
sumed elsewhere; and they continued to hear a large part 
of it. In 1'870 public schools wei^ created, to be provided 
. and maintaii;ed by the local, community with State sub¬ 
sidies, and administered by, popularly elected boards. 
Thenceforward the two classes of schools—voluntary and 
board—were carried on together. The great difference In 
their position A^as that the latter could command thej.-ato. 
With regard td teaching, the voluntary schools of courae 
made a cardinal point of dogmatic religious teachilig ac¬ 
cording to their own tenets, while for the board scliools, 
after a fierce controversy, an unsectarian form of bible 
teaching was settled by law. There was, however, no de¬ 
finite educational aim in view, and if there were ft soon 
dropped out of sight in the rivalry between the two sets of 
schools and in the efforts necessary to earn the Government 
subsidy. The conditions under which the grant was made 
turned it into the chief object of school administration. And 
in addition to this unfortunate feature the school boards 
had to create their teaching staffs, which consisted conse¬ 
quently of untrained persons. Twenty years after its es¬ 
tablishment I asked some leading members of the London 
.School Board : “ Are yom- teachers educated ? ” and they 
unanimously answered “fJo”. Moreover, in some locali¬ 
ties, of which London was a conspicuous example, education 
became the plaything of party politics, which is the most 
fatal thing that can happen to any institution. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all these drawbacks, much 
zealous and faithful work was done in the next thirty 
years, during which both classes of schools increased 
steadily, but the board schools gradually overtook the vol¬ 
untary ones. In 1876 .scliool attendance was made com¬ 
pulsory , a provision which was and still is deeply resented 
by a large section of working-class parents. No age was 
laid down, but parents had to see that their children re¬ 
ceived “efficient elementary instruction in reading, writ¬ 
ing and arithm"etic,” and persons were forbidtifen to employ 
atry child under ten years old or over ten unless it had 
obtained a school certificate. In 1891 elementary schooling 
w%i made practically free. The following international 
distinction is, therefore, to be noted. In England elemen- 
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tary education is uniformly free and compulsory; in Ger¬ 
many it is unilormly compulsory but not free; in the 
United States it is uniformly free, but not compulilory. In 
1899 the central educational authority, which had been a 
ilepartment of the Privy Couivil sinM 1865, was raised to 
an independent position and made a Government Board of 
Edudhtion. And in the same year the age of compulsory 
sch ool a ttendance which had been fixed at eleven in jf898, 
wasTSlsJd to twelve. * 

Conesrrently with these legal changes a great develop* 
ment had taken place. Between 1870 and 1900 the number 
of voluntary schools increased from 8,281 to 14,409 and 
6,691 board schools wore established. The accommodation 
increased from 1,878,584 to 6,509,611, and the number of 
cliildren on the register from 1,693,059 to 5,686,114, rang¬ 
ing from three to fifteen years of age; and the number of 
teachers from 28,341 to 145,944. The curriculum was 
gi'adually enlarged and extteidpd, evening continuation 
schools, special schools for blind, deaf and defective chil¬ 
dren and a few higher grade schools were esiablished ; bflt 
the last were subseijuently pronounced illegal, and tfiken 
over by the local municipal authorities. The English 
evening continuation schools are highly appreciated in 
Germany., T found that Dr. Kuypars, the Dusseldorf dis¬ 
trict inspector, before ostablis/nng the evening sclmols 
which I have described above, had visited England to 
j)tudy the voluntary evenitig schools, and he was full of 
admiration for them, especially for those of the Loudon 
School Board. He gave effect to his opinions by imi¬ 
tating several features in organising the Dus.seldorf schools. 
Honour to whqpi honour iff due. The English infant 
schools are also remarkable. Further, between 8,000 and 
9,000 school libraries have been established and nearly 
7,000 savings banks. 

This is not a bad record in the circumstances; it re¬ 
presents a great growth of interest, much stea^'ast labour 
and faithful persAial service. In many localities the dual 
system worked quite harmoniously and the schools main¬ 
tained a good standard of eflSciency. The volunta’^y schools 
naturally had the greater struggle because they had not the < 
rates to draw upon, but they trained their teachers better 
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and were certainly not the lows efficient of the two in results. 
The officers of the London County Council, which is an 3 '- 
thing biSt friendly to them, pifid a liigh tribute, on taking 
them oven- in 1905, to tlip standard maintained in nian^’ 
of those in London.^aud pa^'ticularly to the moral hold of 
the teachers over the childrea In other towns they were 
still more successful, and gave such general satisfactioil that 
few ^aoard schools were found neceasary. I have mvcn the 
relative figui'es for the towns described in Chaptiff TT and 
called attention to the great preponderance of the voluntary 
schools in the industrial towns of Lancashire. The fact 
indicates a living interest in education on the part of at 
least a considerable section of the population. It is one 
thing to support schools through the local or State taxes, • 
which cannot l>c evaded and arc demanded en bloc, and 
quite another to put your hand in your jxicket and give a 
voluntary subscription for a specific purpose. 

But in spite of some gpod features elementary education 
has certainly been a failure in England. The country has 
steadily declimed in vitality since 1876, when the com¬ 
pulsory law may be said to have inaugurated a national 
system. That is not due to education, but education has 
not prevented it. There has been something es.sentially 
wrong about it. Thq children have been taught to read 
and write, but their taste* is deplorable and their sjxsech 
incredibly bad. Country dialects have been mo<Iitied, but 
their broad, strong and expressive inflections have give(j 
place to a hideous bastard lingo made up of mincing 
aftectation and slovenly enunciation. It is moat con¬ 
spicuous in London but spreads over an ever-increasing 
area, and forms part of the conventionaj stock-in-trade of 
every slum novelist. This speech is new and it is taught. 
MJ' own belief is that it has arisen from the eftbiis of 
public school teachers to speak in an elegant manner. 
The most prominent sound is the pronunciation of “a" 
like “ i ”. Two years ago a newspaper boy in a station 
not far irom London came past the ^ railway carriage 
calling “ Piper!” as usual. I stopped him and said, “ Why 
do you say piper ? How do you spell it ? ’’ He spelt it 
“ Very well, p a is pa; pi is pi.” From that day till now 
not oidy that boy but all the other boys in that station 
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have ceased to call " Piper! ” I conclude that it is either 
taught or not corrected in school. With this pronunciation 
has also come the extended use of foul and filthy language 
to which I alluded in Chapter J. It is accompanied by an 
uncouth demeanour and unijily bel^aviour. Parents uni¬ 
versally complain of the increasingly turbulent, insubordin¬ 
ate* and unmanageable conduct of the children, and it is 
p^Jjjjjft to every one. Th(‘ only visible result of the general 
accomj^ishment of reading is the output of ad immeasurable 
amounf of printed rubbish. Three or four firms alone tva-n 
out daily and weekly publications in millions of copies and 
hundreds of tons—all rubbish. The be.st thing to be said 
for it is that the rubbish is not ofl'ensive; it is chopped 
straw and syrup, not putrefying offal. It is accompanied 
and sustained by an ever-increasing flood of quack adver¬ 
tisements—drugs, foods and beautifiers—appealing to the 
ignorance that has learnt to read. Then children arc 
taught to sing; and, as I have qjready said, the only audible 
result is that throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
from the metropolis to the remotest village, they bawl'thc 
silly jingle or mawkish sing-song of the music halls. 

These are not the only resulte of popular schooling, but 
they are the moat prominent. And can any one maintain 
with even a show of plausibility that the physical, intellec¬ 
tual and moral standard of the people has improved in the 
last twenty-live years ? What sign is there of higher mot¬ 
ives or increased capacity in any direction ? 

The chief defects seem to have been (1) lack of a define<l 
purpose or guiding principle, (2) misdirected efforts caused 
by the conditions attaching to the State grant, (3) inade- 
(juate training* of teachers.* The last is of the utmost 
importance, for teaching is a personal matter, and the 
teachers are more than methods, systems or syllatJuse.s. 
According to the last published statistics (1902-03),' there 
were 162,126 teachers, of whom 124,186, or more than 
three-fourths were female, a much greater disparity than 
in the United*States, but due in a large measure to the 
infant schook Of the whole number only 70,886 or 
considerably less than half were certificated, and of these 

• 

' Statistica of Public Elemmtai-y SchooUy 1902-03, Cd. 2,000, p. 12. 
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nearly 31,000 were untraiueil. Tlie trained tcachcra 
numbered 39,904, or about one-i’ourtli, and the period of 
training Was:—three years, 520 f two years, 39,384. There 
were 24,438 pupil teacherij., 7,833 “ candidates admitted 
as teachers,” and 2,8^78 “probationers”. If this list be 
compared with the German professional corps it looks 
positively farcical. And the wastage is enormous.* I 
put‘ s6ine recent figures' in a tabular form :— » 

< .- ‘ ' ■■ *' —. 


Trained ma^^tors 

Output. 

. . 1,010 

WttHUge 

609 

Trained mistreeses . 

. 1,098 

947 

Certificated maHtera. 

417 

1G4 

Certificated inistreBseti 

. 2,779 

1,120 


6,904 

2,746 


The salaries of 68,306 certificated teachei’s are given. 
Tliey range from under JjSO (1,074) to over £500 (two 
between £500 and £600, one £700). The mean for ma.sters 
was £131 13a,>and for mistresses £87 11s. 3d. Of the 
mastei’s, 28‘2 per cent received over £150, and of the mis¬ 
tresses 27 per cent, received over £100. I am not able to 
compare these salaries with German or American ones, 
because thby only inclu^le the better-paid teachers, forming 
considerably less than one Half the whole staff; hut so far 
as it is possible to form an idea they seem to be compara¬ 
tively liberal, and decidedly so in the higher ranks of the 
servicfi. There were 1,146 masters and 159 mistresses 
receiving over £250 a year. In Prussia, only 270 masters 
and no mistresses were in this scale in 1901, and none of 
them enjoyed anything like <the highest salaries paid in 
.England. 

There .seems to be something wrong about the English 
scale; it looks as if the lower ranks were starved to pro¬ 
vide lavish pay at the top. However that may be, elemen¬ 
tary teaching is certainly not a profession. Perliaps a 
reason more potent than the pay-roll is thb lack of social 
standing att^hing to the career. This is very galling to 
an ambitious and clever man, who is acutely conscious of a 
position below his abilities. University men, to whom the 
< Sir F. X). Powell, Buyal Statistical Society, 16th Kov,, 19CNL. 
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elementary school otters better pecuniary prospects than a 
curacy or an ondermastership in a private school, have 
fought shy of it for this Reason. The dissatisfalbtion has 
been greatly enhanced by the hopeless character of many 
school boards. • It is intolerable to fairly educated man, 
who has (as many have) a good conceit of himself, to bo 
eitKer patronised or snubbed by vulgar placemen who can 
b ayelv read or write and cannot pronounce a single'wbrd 
in the language properly, merely because fhey have for 
reasonst)f their own made themselves agreeable to a certain 
number of equally ignorant electors. The gross and shame¬ 
less unfitness of many members of the boards has cast a 
blight over the whole field. The galling position of the 
teachers has fostered the Bradley Head.stone spirit in men 
already inclined to be morbidly .self-conscious; and it is a 
very Imnefui spirit in the school, because it not only finds 
vent in self-assertion but imparts the same diseased and 
sour view of life to the children. 

But much of this is now of the past. By the Act of 
1902, extended to London in 1903, the scheol boards w6re 
abolished, and the local administration of public elementary 
education was placed in the hands of the county councils 
and county borough councils. By this step a simple and 
uniform framework of central^ andt local controf has been 
established, not only for elementary but also for higher, 
including technical, public education ; and the basis has 
#been laid of a real system, more homogeneous than that 
existing anywhere else. It abolishes the division of author¬ 
ity and permits the co-ordination of the several grades of 
education with singular completenesa At the same time 
the conditions under which the State grant is given have 
been amended, the provision for training teachers has been . 
improved, and the aim of elementary education has Been 
admirably defined. The guiding principles are laid down 
so well that I quote them in full from the code of regula¬ 
tions issued by the Board of Education in 190^. 

The purpose of the Public Blementary School is to form and strengthen 
the character and to develop the mtelligenoe of the children entrusted to 
it, and to make the besti use of tlie school years available, in assisting both 
girls and boys, according to their didetent needs, to fit themuolves, practi¬ 
cally as well as intellectually, for the work of life. * 

With thii purpose In view it will be the aim of the School to trwn the 
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children carefully in hahils of observation and clear roasoulng, so that 
they may gain an mtelligcnt acqnaiutance with some of the facts and 
laws of naljjire; to arouse in them a giving iutcresf in the ideals and 
achievements of mankind, and to bring them to some familiarity with 
the literature f.nd history of their ^wn country; to give them some power 
over language as an instrument of thouglit and expression, and, while 
making them conscious of^the limitations of their knowledge, to develop 
in them such a taste for good reading and thoughtful study as will enable 
them to increase that knowledge in after years by their own efforts. * 

/FI*) Schoof must at the same time encourage to the utmost the 
children’s natural activities of hand and eye by suitable forms oirpnwiii d jal 
work and manual instruction ; and afford them every opportunity for the 
h#althy development of their bodies, not only by training them^ 
priato physic‘.al exercises and encouraging them in oi^aniscd games, but also 
by instructing them in the working of some of the simpler laws of health. 

It will be an important though subsidiary object of the School to 
discover individual children who show promise of exceptional capacity, 
and to develop tlieir special gifts (so far as this can be done without 
sacrificing the interests of tho majority of the children), so that they may 
be qualified to pass at tho proper age into Secondary Schools, and be able 
to derive the maximum of benefit from tho education there offered them. 

And, though their opportunities are but brief, the teachers can yet do 
much to lay the foundations of conduct. They con endeavour, by ex* • 
ample and influence, aided by thi sense of discipline which siiould per¬ 
vade tho School, to implant in the children habits of industry, self-control 
and. courageous pq^everance in the face of difficulties; they can teach 
them to reverence what is noble, to bo ready for scU-sactifice and to strive 
their utmost after purity and truth; they can foster a strong respect for 
duty and that consideration and respect for others which must bo the 
foundation of unselfishness and the true basis of all good manners; while 
the corporate, life of the School, especially in the playground, should develop 
that instinct for fair-play and*for lavalty to one another which is the germ 
of a wider sense of honour in later life. 

in all these endeavours the School should enlist, as far as possible, 
the interest and co-operation of tho parents and the home in an united 
effort to enable the children not merely to reach their full development • 
as individuals, but also to become upright and useful members of the 
community in which they live, and worthy sons and daughters of the 
country to which they belong. 

Here are combined the best elements of Jpotli the German 
, and the American pnnciples, and the way is pointed to a 
mufti nearer realisation of tho true ideal than either. The 
functions of th<; elementary school are stated with the ut- 
most clearneHs in the order of their importance, the methods 
of fulfilling them are indicated, and the way in which 
“ equality ol opportunity ” can best be r^iised—namely, 

. in the selection of those best fitted to profit by higher 
education—is pointed <iut, 

« It is nothing short of a thorough reformation of method, 
which mav lie turned into a reformation of m*actice m a 
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order, which has already caxised great trouble and threatens 
more. It is thc.douhle set of schools which has let in the 
“ religious difficulty AlthWgh the hoard schoolh gained 
steadily on the voluntary ones iji the number af scholars, 
they still did not educate halUthe chjldren in 1902. The 
average number of the scholars in that year was:—volun¬ 
tary Schools, 3,092,159; board schools, 2,875,709. ^Theformcr 
were thvas distributed : Church of England, 2,333,587 ; 
Roman ^?atholic, 337,596 ; Wesleyan, 157,40.^ ; “ British ” 
and oth^, 263,573. Those schools were owned by tho 
several bodies, which exercised full control over them, 
.subject to the jurisdiction of the State department. The 
buildings have now been handed over to the use of the 
new authority, but the cost of maintenance, and any repairs 
or improvements which may be reijuired, is still imposed 
on the former owners. In retimi they are allowed certain 
privileges in the management. They may appoint four 
out o{ six managers, whereas foil the other schools all the 
managers are appointed by the local authority. In this 
way the religious Imdies are able to secure denominationtkl 
religious teaching by teachers selected by themselves. In 
this connection it should be noted that nearly all the train¬ 
ing establishments were founded and conducted by them ; 
out of forty-seven residential cpllogcs only two were un¬ 
denominational. 

In localities where concern for education is greater than 
sectarian animosity this disposition has caused no trouble, 
and the new educational system has begun to work well. 
But in some places all the worst pa.sslons concealed beneath 
religious zeal have been let loose and have joined hands 
with party politics to arouse'an acute controversy. No 
looker-on can see any difficulty in arranging that diildren . 
shall have whatever religious teaching the parents dedfro, 
and many feasible plans have been suggested, but as yet to 
no purpose. The battle of the sects goes on. Before the 
English people let it end in the abandonment of religious 
teaching, which ft threatened, they will do w^ to study 
carefully tlic object lessons presented by Germany and the 
United States. There are two ways of disposing of the 
religious difficulty ; one is to dispose of religion, the other • 
to live and let livei 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The won! “ technical ” is very elastic. Fnim a perusal of 
prospectuses issued by various technical institutions, I gather 
tliat it covers all industries, trades and crafts, from cooking 
to ship-building, and from sick-nursing to pig-keeping, 
nearly all the arte, most of the sciences, several other 
branches of learning, such as history, political economy, 
literature and languages—in short, everything that can bo 
learnt except elementary reading and writing at one end 
of the educational scale, and the old university and profes¬ 
sional studies at the other end. No definition will cover 
the whole of this field, which extends far beyond that which 
is “ useful,” or directly preparatory to earning a livelihood. 
Nor is it possible to clifssify all the institutions which come 
under the head of “technical”. Their development in a 
comparatively short time—for the most part within twenty 
years, and almost entirely within forty—is a very remark^ 
able fact; it testifies to a belief in schooling which verges 
on the Buprstitious, and there are already signs that the 
thing has become a fetish to many. 

It follows from the multiplicity and diversity of studies 
included that the subject of “technical education” is in a 
sUte of confusion. That applies to every countey in some 
degree, but not equally. In England and America the con¬ 
fusion is chaotic, in Germany much less so, though this 
branch of education has not the same dearness of aim and 
organisation as elementary and secondary education. It 
cannot have quite the same clearness, because the purpose 
of spcialisod education is necessarily far more diversified 
than that of general education, but the well defined organi¬ 
sation of the latter in Germany has provided a better oasis 
. . m 
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for the super-poHition of specialiKod studies than the com¬ 
paratively unsysteniatised scheme in America or the total 
absence of system in England. I will, therefore, take 
Oermany first. 

Gkumany. ’ 

*The jirevious chapter dealt with the eleintmtary school 
sjjsteni, ^including hiffher elementary amj continuation 
schools) of (hu'many, and I will liei-e add a short account 
of the*hi{(her schools, which is indis^irsiihle to a cldhr 
comprehension of the suhjcsct. There are for hoys three 
types, differentiated by the courses of study, atid two 
f'rades of each, distinguished by the length of the coui-se, 
which is six years (nine to fifteen) in the lowei' grade, and 
nine years (nine to eightis'.n) in the higher. Tims there 
are six classes of highei’ school in ail, namely (1) Gymna- 
si'imn,, full classical (Latin, Creek, French or English, history, 
etc.V; (2) R(ial(]//mnii8iv/m, hatf classical, half “modem” 
(Latin, French, English, mathematics, etc.); (3) Oberreal- 
8<;h.ide, “modern” (science, mcKlern languaf^es, no classics); 
all these for nine years: then the three corresponding lower 
grades for six years, (4) Proyymnadum; (5) Realproyym- 
nanivm; (fi) Reahchule} The higher girls’ schools are 
<]uite distinct; girls are taken, up fto fifteen or sixteen and 
learn two modem languagea It is at once apparent that 
the higher schools are thus differentiated with a definite 
• view to preparation for different cai’eers in life; and that 
is, in fact, the case. The choice is made early in life, and 
the schooling ailjusted to it; the successful completion of 
a particular course is the avenue to a particular position. 
For instance, the full gymndsivm course alone entitles to 
the full university curriculum, and thence to the hjghei* 
professional and official careers; the Realgymmasium and 
OberreaUckule are the avenues to a limited choice of uni¬ 
versity studies with corresponding professions to follow; 
the lower graces or incomplete courses have*a still more 
limited outlook. 

* The respective numbers in Prussia in 1901 were: Qytnnasien, 286; 
JtealgymnaBienylO; Oherrealschulen, 32; Progymnaaien, GO, Realpiogynir 
nasien, 40; Bealschulmt 113. Of course, all these types do not ex!^ 
evei-ywliere; the provision «varies according to local rcfiuirements. 

40 
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It ia difficult for an Ejicfliahman or an American, ac¬ 
customed to the go-as-you-please method or v/ant of method 
at home, to realise liow cut-and-dried, how precisely ordered 
and how official the whole thing is in (Jermany, and how 
great the importance attached to these distinctions. Broadly 
speaking, in England and America a man is judged by what 
he is rather than by his aciidemtc record or his official or 
social position^ He is, for example, a gentleman .or sjjt, 
capable or not; and it the verdict on a man in a high posi- 
ti6n is Not, then so much the worse for his position whicli is 
brought into contempt. That independence of judgment 
is still more thorough in this country than in the United 
State.s, wlmre wealth and titles at least are notoriously paid 
a public homage which has but a pallid reflex here.' In 
Germany official standing impo.ses and academic standing 
commands respect of themselves, apart from the individual. 
Tliere is both strimgth and weakness in tliis. It is better 
than worshipping wealth, aud I have .shown what a valu¬ 
able influence it exercises on the teaching profession; but 
it also stifles anfi oppresses. Whatever its effect, it cannot 
be transplanted, and while we admire the ordered method of 
German education, we must remember the entirely diflerent 
habit of thought and social conduct witli which it is in¬ 
extricably entwined. '■ , 

Techmeal education is moulded by the same influences. 
When a thing becomes important in Germany it is acade- 
mised, so to speak, and given official standing. Industry 
and commerce have followed science in acquiring academic 
rank alongside the older learned studies. Hence the techni¬ 
cal high sdiools and the still later commercial high school. 
With the latter I am not concelmed. The TcchnischeHoch- 
'uchxde is a university of industrial science, having the same 
standing as the older universities but without the corporate 

’It 16 a great mistake to attribute servility even to the peasantry in 
England. They ara cool and critical judges of conduct; they hold that 
ohligB a.')d heartily despise those who possess wealth or station* 
and fail lo live up to their responsibilities. The Hou^ of Commoxu has 
been brought into general contempt of late years by the conduct of 
members, sank in party strife, devoid of dignity, capacitv or serious 
purpose; membership commands no respect, but rather the contnry. 
the Bo^al Family, on the other hand, have won immense esteem and 
popularity by perfomiing the duties of their ^etiuns in the most consoi- 
*entiou8 and admirable manner. 
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university life. It stands at the heatl of the technical edu¬ 
cation scheme «n<l grants degrees—Doctor of Eii^iueering; 
Imt it does not Ix^ar the same relation to the lower technical 
sch(x)l that the university does to the GymtiAsia and the ' 
other institutions just descriked. T^iat is to say, pupils do 
not go up to the Teelmische Hochsclmle from the lower 
teclinical sch(X)ls. They go up to it from Jhe secondary 
sjjhools^—the Gymnasia, the Realgymnasiu^ and the 6he.r- 
realschuUn —as to the university. It is strictly an alterna¬ 
tive urfiversity, and it demands the same high standard*of 
previous general education as a condition of entrance. 

The organisation of teclinical education, therefore, is not 
parallel with that of secondary education ; but it follows 
similar lines of cleavage. As there are several well-defined 
types of secondary school, leading to different spheres in 
life, so there are several types, though less well defined, of 
technical schools leading to ditlerent pianos in the industrial 
worjd. Yet it is difficult to cUs-sify them in a way that is 
at once coirect and clear. Roughly, however, they may be 
divided into three groups—(1) lower, (2) nitddle, (3) hi^ier. 
If the reader will turn to the account of Chemnitz given 
at p. 196, he will there find examples of different forms 
of lower and middle technical scliools and will, gain some 
idea of their differentiation. , • 

(1) The lower group includes artisan (Handwerker) 
and specialised trade schools (Fachschulev) for appren¬ 
tices, co-ordinate with the evening continuation schools 
and alternative to them; attendance at a trade school 
excuses from the other. These trade schools are for the 
most part conducted by the guilds, which have recently 
been revived vuitb well-defii?ed jiowers and charged with 
the maintenance of the apprenticeship system, [^ere* 
are also in some places apprenticeship workshops in addi¬ 
tion. All these things have an important influence on the 
general industrial efficiency of the nation ; but they chiefly 
concern the small handicrafts and have veryjittle bearing 
on the large manufacturing industries, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of weaving. They are particularly numerous in 
Saxony and some parts of Prussia, especially Berlin; but 
they are not uniformly -iistributed and vary much in drar* 
acter and organisation? 


40 
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(2) The middle group includes several types,' three of 
which are illustrated in the account givemof Chemnitz. 
The Royal Academy and Technieall Institutes and the Weav¬ 
ing School (iteacribed in that town belong to the middle 
group. I have said abqve that 4he Akademie m in the nature 
of a technical high school and virtually it is so, but it has 
not that official status and must be counted in the middle 
group. It realjy stands between the technical higl^ school 
and the superior trade school. The following account of 
thfe origin and purpose of the schools kindly given ‘me by 
Profes.sor Fehse, helps to make the subject clear:— 

“ Thirty years ago or more there sprang into existence a 
kind of schools calculated to give a theoretical instruction 
to young men going in for a trade or an industry. These 
schools were called Oewerbe-achulen. The diversity of 
trades caused a splitting into branches; hence—engineering 
school, dyeing school, trade drawing school, soap-boiling 
school, milling school, building school, the last worl^ing 
only in the winter terms, their pupils, aiming at becoming 
master builders,' being employed practically in summer. 
You are quite right in presuming that these branches are 
the same as the Faehschtden in Prussia. In Chemnitz they 
are crowded into one house, under one head, forming alto¬ 
gether the Technische Siaat^lehranstalten. Conditions of 
admission are the certificate of a Volksschuh and some 
years or terms of apprenticeship in a trade. In the course 
of time a higher degree of Fachachrde has been organised » 
and added to the Teehnisohe Stmtslekranatcdten for young 
men who have attended a secondary school and obtained 
the certificate entitling them to one year’s voluntary service. 
The curriculum takes up seved half-yearly terms, at the end 
tjf w^ich time the men who pass their examination get the 
diploma of an engineer. This school has three different 
branches: machinery, architecture, chemistry.” 

Corresix)nding with these two institutions are two 
textile schools, a higher and a lower. The first is of the 
same type as those described in the other textile towns on 
my list. They are aU high specialised, and that is the rule 
with trade schools in Germany. The “crowding into one 
. Rouse" of which Professor Fehse speaks, is exceptional. 
These middle technical schools, as I'liave called them, are 
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generally single institutions representing not only particufar 
lines of industry, but also particular branches in those lines, 
in the textiles, for instance, cotton (M. Gladbhch), wool 
(Aachen), silk (Crofeld), drapery (Barmen). Similarly with 
different branches of engine*ring, small metal trades, pot- 
te^, building. And such specialised schools are placed in 
centres, where those industries are carried on, as in the 
(jgses jqst mentioned. Other examples are Iserlohn (brdhze), 
^mscheid (small iron), furnishing textiles (Plauen), en- 
gineerihg (Hagen), engineering, smelting and rollkig 
(Duisburg). 

These are essentially the schools that provide technical 
instruction for the large manufacturing industries, and they 
are of great importance. They are not all of the same 
grade, but may be roughly divided into higher and lower, 
corresponding to the two sets of schools at Chemnitz ex¬ 
plained by Professor Fehse. The lower ones are sometimes 
called “ foremen’s ” schools, b(jt besides foremen heads of 
establishments, draughtsmen and other experts acquire their 
scientific training here. The higher ones give more advanced 
and specialised teaching to persons of superior education; 
but there is no clear line of demarcation. 

Another type of the middle technical group, which 
ought to be mentioned, is t^e art trade (KuTistgewerbe) 
school. There is one of these at Dusseldorf and it is men¬ 
tioned in my account of that town. 

(3) The third group is formed by the technical high 
schools, already mentioned. Of these Germany has ten, 
situated at Berlin (Charlottenburg), Munich, Dresden, Stutt¬ 
gart, Brunswick, Carlsruhe, Darmstadt, Aachen, Hanover 
and Danzig. They have no'uniform curriculum, but all of 
them teach architecture, civil and mechanical engineering 
chemistry, mathematics and physical science. Specijfl sub¬ 
jects are naval architecture (Berlin and Danzig), mining 
(Aachen), forestry (Stuttgart), agriculture (Munich), and so 
on. There are also two high schools of miniijg, at Freiberg 
in Saxony an<f Klausthal, and a mining school at Berlin in 
connection with the Technische Hochschvle. 

I do not think it necessary to give details a’ out the or¬ 
ganisation of German technical schools, as they have been 
very fully treated in series of consular reports by Dr. Rose, 
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lately British consul at Stuttgart; * but I have some general 
remarks to make. The three groups into which 1 have 
ilivided them are broadly intended for three classes of per¬ 
sons engaged in industrial o,ccupations: (1) workmen, (2) 
manufaeturez'S and tlujir orditzary staff, (3) high scientiKc 
experts; but there is no precise line of demarcation between 

(1) and (2) or Jzetween (2) and (3). Provision is made tor 
workman in the middle group by means of evening and Sun¬ 
day classes, and a man of' superior education intending to Is! 
an' expert might choose a middle school instead of^ high 
school. In some izidzistries he would do so as a matter of 
course. The classification is therefore somewhat rough. 

We may put the matter in another way and make a divi¬ 
sion by I'ofercnce to day and evening classes thus : 

(1^ Lower group . . All Evening Glasses (or Sundays). 

(2) Middle group . . . Day and Evening Glasses. 

(8) Higher group . All Day Classes. 

From the point of view witlj which I am concerned, grzpzps 

(2) and (3), which cater for the groat industries, are the 
impbrtant ones; and what they .sujzply is highly educated 
heads, managers, superintendents and experts. I have often 
seen technical education in Germany referred to by English 
writers and speakers on account of its value in producing 
skilled workmen. That is a (Rouble delusion. Skilled work¬ 
men are not produced by technical schools anywhere, ex¬ 
cept perhaps in the artistic handicrafts ; industrial skill is 
accjuired in the workshop and the mill. Nor are Gennazz 
workmen more skilled than British ; in some great indus¬ 
tries, and particularly cotton spinning, they are con¬ 
spicuously and admittedly less so. But more than that. 
So far as the large manufacturing industrieg are concerned 
-■. 7 *nd they are the ones in point when we are speaking of 
international competition—the German technical schzxils 
have generally but little to do with workmen. I have 
said that the middle group have some evening classes for 
workmen, bu^the number of pupils attending them is com¬ 
paratively small. In the large technical institute at Chem¬ 
nitz out of 1,031 pupils in 1900, only 60 were attending 
the evening classes; at the engineering school at Duisburg, 

‘ ' See also the Seveoteonth Annual Repjza of the Oommiwioner of 
Xiaboui;, O.S.A. ** 
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whicli i» of the lower grade, only thirty-four workmtin 
graduated in fifteen years; at the textile schools enumer¬ 
ated by Dr. Eose the higllest number of evening pupils in 
1901 was 172 at Barmen. Such figures as tlij.se sink into 
insignificance .compared with fliose of the English technical 
schools, at which the evening pupils studying the great iudus- 
tiTios are numberod in hundreds and sometimes in thousands. • 

[ repeat, therefore, that the services rendoAd to the com- 
petinglndustries by technical schools in Gertnany lie in the 
training of the offieers, not of the rank and file. And the 
branches of such industries chiefly affected are ; chemistry, 
electricity and ship-building by the technical high schools :' 
textiles, mechanical engineering and machinery by the 
middle schools. Of these chemistry has the widest import¬ 
ance, because it enters into everything and its range is con¬ 
stantly extending. The manufacture of chemicals alone 
has become one of Germany’s greatest assets, valued at fifty 
millions sterling a year ; but the secondary applications of 
that science are still more important, including metallurgy, 
dyeiug, the properties and uses of fibres, cgls, and, in short, 
all rav materials. These studies are carried to the furthest 
limits of theoretical knowledge in the teclmical high schools 
with a direct view to industrial application. Electrical 
engineering comes next in importjjince; the foremost posi¬ 
tion occupied by Germany iif this modern and illimitable 
field is due to technical training not less than to the genius of 
Siemens. The middle schools exercise their most important 
influence in textiles and in mechanical engineering. They 
are more practical and less purely scientific than the high 
schools. With regard to mechanical engineering the opinion 
I have found prevailing amoag manufacturers and engineers 
is that the hi^ school course is too long and theoretic^ 
and rather unfits men for ordinary mechanical engineering. 
Employers bringing up their sons to the business prefer to 
send them to the middle schools; it is these that chiefly 
supply the workshops, not “ Charlottenburg,” as some 
people erroueoBsly suppose in England, wheA that blessed 
word has become a regular Abracadabra. It was stated 

* It should not be forgotten that chemistry and elec ricity are also 
taught at the universities, but with a less direotly industrial purposes 
view. 
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by the Association of Gorman Engineers in 190i that out 
of 3,281 employed by 105 of the most prominent works in 
Germany two-thirds came from the middle schools. In the 
textile indufitries designing^ and dyeing are the spheres 
which owe most to the sclioq^s. A noteworthy feature of 
technical training in Gei-many, which cannot be too strongly 
emphasised, is that it is not regarded as a substitute for the 
worksLop or'the mill. On the contrary, the rule both in 
high and middle schools is to insist on previous practical 
experience, which may vary from one to four yeata 

Encjland. 

I pass on to England, and in doing so I wish to say 
with all possible emphasis that in no subject connected 
with this inquiry have I met with so much misapprehen¬ 
sion or so much unjust depreciation of native institutions. 
No doubt that is largely owing to the fact that technical 
education in its modem for^ is a comparatively new tljing 
in England, being but little more than twenty years old, 
and- the impress'on of backwardness has remained when it 
is no longer deserved. The rapid development that has 
taken place within the last ten or fifteen years is all the 
more remarkable, and a sign of energy full of meaning to 
those who ‘can read sigps. I should hesitate to say that 
the provision in England to-(fay is superior to that of Ger¬ 
many on the whole, but in some respects it certainly is; 
The two are, howev'er, so different that comparison halts. • 
There is a fundamental difference which can be put in this 
way. In Germany, as I have endeavoured to show, the 
lecmnical schools supply the large industries mainly from 
above ; they train men who have previously, had a superior 
general education as heads, ofiicials and experts.' In Eng- 

‘ proportion oi men going in for industrial Boience who have taken 
the clasBical Bchool course instead of the “ modern ” is very striking. Out 
oi 2,TS6 students at the Prussian high schools in 1B99, the distribution 
was; from Oytnnaim, 1,406; from Benlgymnaaia, 1,006; from upper JSsaJ 
(modem) schoolct. 265; and of the candidates at a recent examination for* 
the position of State engineer the proportion was: fronf Gymnasia, TO per 
cent.; from Seatgymnana, 27 per oent.; and from Real schools only 3 
per oent. At the Berlin High Bchool, which occupies a more distinguished 
position than any other, only 4 per cent, of the students in meehanical 
engineering came from modem schools. Those who think that tlie way 
to compete with Germany is to abolish, Greel^ and lAttin are Invited to 
^consider these figures. 
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land they’supply mainly from below; they educate boyfe 
belonging to thg working-classes—boys at work in the mill 
or at the forge—into foremen, overlookers, managers and 
experts. In Germany the real work of the technical schools 
is done in day classes, in Ei^gland in evening ones. Of 
course, the distinction is not absoluib; there are evening 
clashes in Germany and day classes in England, but the 
disparity is so great as to prove my point. The following 
comparative table, drawn up from particulaft collected in 
1900 by a committee for the corporation of Bolton, wiJl 
illustrate the differences ;— 

Tbohsioal OB Hiohbh Teadb Schools. 


Gbkman. 


English. 


Town. 

• 

D»y 

Evening 

Town, 

Day 

Evening 

Students. 

Students. 

Students. 

Students. 



4 




Borlin . 

(•weavi’ g school) 

20 

260 

Bolton 

, 40 

2,530 

Nuremberg 
(building Bchool) 

478 

363 

Birmingham 

200 

1,600 

Chemnitz. 

(weaving school) 

60 

none 

Leioestor ... 

18 

• 

1,000 

Crofeid . 

(textile school) 

200 

none , 

Derby 

100 

1,000 

Miihlhaiison 

(chemistry) 

75 

none 

Salford 

60 

1,600 

Beutlingen 
(spinning and 
weaving) 

160 

none 

St. Helens 

none 

1,000 


These Mgur^js need explanation. The German schools 
are specialised ; the English ones include many miscella¬ 
neous studies which .swell the numbers. In fact, i#thejf 
perform the functions of the German artisan {Handwerker) 
and guild schools, but they also teach the local manufac¬ 
turing industries, and they teach them in evening classes. 
The Berlin scllbol, which is quite exceptional, is the only 
one of the English type on the list. I think the Bolton 
committee must have been mistaken in saying tl'at four of 
tlie schools had no evenii^ students ; my own informatioi^ 
which is home out 1^ Dr. Rose’s reports, is that most of 
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tJiem have a few. It remains' true, however, ^hat they 
cater mainly for a superior class of students, and that 
Germany Jxas not the provision,-for the tcc"hnical training; 
tipwards of ^JEactory workers that we have in England. 

This follows from anoth6r point of differpnee. If actual 
workers are to go to s'-;hool, not only must the classes bo in 
the evening, hut there must be a school in the place where 
they yjork ai.d live ; that is to say, technical schools must 
be generally, ifi not universally, diffused. In England they 
are, in Germany they arc not. For instance, DiiasoJdorf is 
a large and important manufacturing town, in which several 
industries are carried on. Over 10,000 men are engaged 
in the metal trades, which include engineering works of 
the first rank, some 3,000 hands in textiles, and glass, 
paper and chemicals are also manufactured on a large scale. 
Yet it has no technical school at all, except for art trades. 
Students of engineering must go to Duisburg or Hagen; 
of textiles to Barmen, Crefeld or Gladbach. Again, one of 
the most important textile towns in Saxony is Zwidkau, 
but it has no school. Students must go to Rcichenbach, 
Glauchau or Chemnitz, which is inipo,ssible for working 
hands. Many similar instances might be named. In Eng¬ 
land I have been unable to find any such ; every manufac¬ 
turing town, even down to those with 20,000 inhabitants, 
has its own school, though it may be under the shadow of 
a big neighbour. Writers have urged this as a fault and 
have criticised the profusion in Lancashire, for example. ^ 
Not content with a great technological college in Manchester, 
itself under the shadow of a modem university; not content 
with large technical schools in the other great towns—in 
Bolton, Oldham, Blackburn, Preston, Burnley, Bury, Rocli- 
dale, etc., etc.—every little place must hWe its own in 
'addition. There are nearly 40 schools in Lancashire that 
teach cotton-spinning and weaving, as well as other things. 
Most of the large towns teach medianical engineering alsa 
Similarly in South Staffordshire, instead of being content 
with Wolverhampton, all the smaller places round about 
have schools of their own for teaching metal work and the 
manufacture of ii'on and steel. So too in Yorkshire, and 
in the Northamptonshire boot and shoe district. In London 
the profusion is bewildering; ther§ are about a score of 
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polytechnfcs or technical institutes, and a j;rcat number iff 
other institutions. 

All this is not ovor-lapjting or over-profusion, i)ut absol¬ 
utely necessary if working hands are to enjoy^tlio advant¬ 
ages of technical instruction, ,'l*lie schools are not, of course, 
all of eipial value and some are very tumihle affairs, but the 
best are equal to any and the least art superior to the little 
hand-loom weaving places which count amoilg the ieatile 
sdiools of Germany and vastly superior to thf; “ correspond¬ 
ence schools” of America. If any other country had tt^e 
same provision it would be extolled by English writers and 
platform orators in season and out of season. 

The comparative merits of these English technical schools 
and the German ones to which they correspond (namely the 
middle schools described above) in regard to manufacturing 
industries may be a matter of opinion. The German ones 
are more centralised and specialised, the English more 
diffy.sed and comprehensive. But I suppose that an ideal 
system would combine the merits of both, and that can be 
more n^adily accomplished from the English starting p(*int. 
It is ceriaiuly easier to add special higher grade institutions 
to a ma.ss of widely distributed popular ones than to create 
the latter; or rather—for this is really the way to put it— 
it i^easier to provide for a comparatively small’number of 
higher grade day .students thUn to give the rank and file 
such opportunities as they have and use in England. When 
the superior students come forward they can be accommo¬ 
dated without difficulty. But apart from that I see great 
strength in the English system. I have a very firm belief 
in the cajiacity of our working-classes in the north. Their 
initiative, industry and energy built mi the great industrial 
edifice, and I see those qualities reflected to-day in the 
schools reared so quickly by local enterprise and ipi the 
eager intelligent faces of the factory lads who throng the 
evening classes. A scene at Blackburn in particular is 
printed on my memory, though I have seen the like else¬ 
where. I was* taken into a dass-room whEre a class on 
pattern-making for weaving was going on. About seventy 
lads Wei'S present. They were so well dressed and superior 
in their appearance that I asked, Who are tliese boy^? 
“They are working-lads and the sons of working-men,” 
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was the answer. Noting my surprise the teacher called 
out: “ All of you who go to work in the mill to-morrow 
at six, hold up your hands ”; and all but ten held them up. 
As I say, sights like this cao be seen in every large manu¬ 
facturing town in England, hut very rarely in Germany or 
America.* ^ 

These young fellows are the pick of the working-classes, 
the most int^igent, enterprising and ambitious. Jhey ^o 
not intend to he workmen; they are qualifying for superior 
positions. I have found the technical schools uniV-ersally 
regarded by trade unionists and intelligent workmen as 
“stuping stones out of the mill". 

With regard to the teaching and equipment they are in 
some respects inferior and in some superior to those in 
German schools. The latter, I think, carry the intellectual 
training farther, which might be expected from the charac¬ 
ter of the majority of their students. It was noticed by 
the party representing the brasswork industry of Birming¬ 
ham which recently visited Berlin that the efiect of the 
technical training there was to get more “ conception ” into 
the work;and I think that holds good in general of all 
classes of work to which it is applicable. In textiles great 
attention is paid to the artistic side of dyeing and design¬ 
ing. But very good work in this direction is done in the 
English schools too. I have seen a letter from the principal 
of Roubaix, which is one of the most famous European 
schools, praising some exercises done by the students at the 
Bradford College and asking how they were taught, as he 
could not get the same results ; and a Bradford-taught boy 
was not long ago appointed teacher at Roubaix, But the 
distinguishing merit of English schools lies .in the practical 
(grasp of the subjects they impart. I have gained the im- 
presSiOn that the teachers have a more real and actual, as 
distinguished from an academic, knowledge of manufactures. 
The schools do not teach the actual processes; I believe the 
trade unions,, object to that, and it is forbidden. They 

'The puhlio expenditure on technical uchoole in England in 1901-02 
wae £1,008,917 of whieh £802,002 came from the State grant under the 
Custome and Excite Act and £116,940 from local rates; 8 count; councils, 
80 county boroughs, 99 boroughs and 1B9 urban districts made grants from 
Iteal rates for technical instruction. 

• The Bratfmrictrs of Berlin and Binningnam, 
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teach the principlee and impart a theoretical mastery which 
cannot be acquired in the workshop or mill; but the teachers 
have the practical knowledge which can only b» acquired 
there and are not dominated J)y tlie theoretisal. 

The equipment is probably better on the whole in the 
German schools, though to that there*are exceptions. Most 
of them have been longer establisho'd and have had more 
time to complete their installations; and thd greater *on- 
centration and specialisation permit of more Expenditure on 
particuMr institutions. None of our textile schools, for iji- 
stance, have so complete an installation of cotton machinery 
as Mlinchen-Gladbach or so good a museum and library as 
Crefeld. 

So much tor the English schools corresponding to the 
German middle and lower ones. The Gorman high schools 
are represented in England by the universities and some 
special colleges of science. Here again a remarkable de- 
velqpmont has taken place in recent years both in the e.stab- 
lishment of science departments in the old, universities, 
particularly Cambridge, and still more in tlse growth ol»the 
new universities of London, Birmingham, Liverpool, Man¬ 
chester, Leeds, Sheffield and South Wales. They do not, 
for the most part, contemplate the application of science to 
industry so directly as the Germiyi high schools, but there 
is no reason why they should n’ot when called upon to do so. 
I understand from the highest authorities that in equipment 
and teaching our higher science schools are not inferior; 
sometimes they are superior. The departments of physical 
and mechanical science at Cambridge are not surpassed for 
the highest work by any in the world, and the metallurgical 
school at Sheifi^ld, which ha» a very direct industrial bear¬ 
ing, is unique.* W ith the universities, the National PhysicaJ 
Laboratory and the coming Imperial College at Kensi»gtdh 
it is not schools that we lack now, but schdars. 

^ Tho KUhrmchs ZeifMng expresses the opinion of German delegates 
at the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute at Sheffield, in September, 
1905, thus: The Ixtenaive new equipments give one the impression that 
the well-known complaint of English people, mat in the way of education, 
they are much behind does not apply any longer to Sheffield, particularly 
not as regards the metallurgic and engineering sections. Or the contrary, 
there is much—indeed, very much—for Germany to learn there'’. 
they visited the metaUurgjpul and mining sections at Birmingham th^y 
might have said the same. 
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' When comparihJonH are made tetween the number of 
students of engineering, for instance, at science schools here 
and in Germany or elsewhere it'is putting the boot on the 
wrong leg tp call for more ^{ichools; the real difference lies' 
in the lack of scholars. Ar;d the reason- is that manu¬ 
facturers in Germany'and elsewhese have long ago realised 
the value of highly trained men in industry and have created 
a dcmnnil for'them. It acts in two ways. Firstly, indust^ 
is i-ecognised is a career for men of .superior standing and 
education; the business of manufacturers’ expert is vtell paid 
and it attracts numbers who would otherwise go into pm- 
fessional or academic life. Secondly, those who do go in for 
it, instead of gaining all their knowledge at the works, go 
to a school to acquire a thorough scientific mastery. The 
thing is de.maniled and consequently it is supplied. In 
England the demand is only beginning because the need has 
not been felt. This accounts for the comparatively small 
number of industrial sciepce students both at the Jiigh 
schools (universities) and at the day classes of the technical 
schools. The difierence in the attitude of manufaeturers is 
shown very clearly in some of the textile trades. In a 
comparatively small German mill making dress goods I 
found eighteen deijigners at work all men of good education; 
in a large English one i found three or four, and those not 
of the same calibre. Some German makers of dress goods 
employ from sixty to eighty designers for several weeks in 
preparation for a new season. To be in the forefront it » 
is necessary to have men who have not only learnt design¬ 
ing but possess intelligence and ideas. FaSiions are often 
evolved by consultation between manufacturers’ experts and 
buyei-s for the trade; the former invent patterns, colours 
pr combinations, which are submitted to buyers, or the latter 
Ifavet-ideas which must be translated into practical shape. 

I have seen this process going on in a German mill, where 
one of the designers happened to be engaged with a cus¬ 
tomer; the two were workii^ out ideas together, making 
sketches, criticising and altering. 

It is only in this way that a hold on the market can be 
retained. Germans have particular need of well-trained 
Ijraius for the work, because they are not naturally inven¬ 
tive or gifted with the innate sense oS elegance possessed by 
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the French’, it tliey will pardon iny saying so. Consequently 
the manufactupci-s give liberal support to the scliools and 
further encourage them by {)roviding employment’to gradu¬ 
ates. There is no doubt that it piiys them. A ujanufacturer 
in Elberfold wUs showing me one day a length of dress 
material. “That,” he said, “is going'to England, and it is 
made of English stutt! I get the materials from England, 
rmi,nufaqture them, and .send them back. I pay catrihgo 
both ways, and yet I can sell this in the English market.” 
“ How do you manage to do it ?" I asked. “ Well,” he said, 
“ you see this is a nice design; there is brains in it” It 
was a good answer, and, I am inclined to believe, the whole 
answer; for he pays higher wages and more for coal than 
manufacturers of similar goods in Yorkshire, and there are 
no kartells in his bu8inos.s. Our manufacturers often com¬ 
plain that German and other foreign competitors steal their 
designs; and doubtless it is true. 'I’bey do the same and 
steal French designs themselves, Evei-y nation helps itself 
to the, ideas of others; but it is not possible to go on com¬ 
peting successfully with borrowed brains and second-hand 
ieleas. i'he nation which is richest in ideas will come out 
first; anel the Germans realise that more thoroughly, I 
think, than we elo. Hence their ettbrts in this direction. 
Our own schools elo excellent yvork, but they do not com¬ 
mand the same superior material. Even when the students 
have had a higher general education they are in some re¬ 
spects inferior. Sir William Ramsay writes to me in 
answer to a question about the equipment of our technical 
schools, and tlie instruction given there;— 

Our teachers arc, on the whole, as good as the German teachem, and 
our appliances oft^ as good, and*in general sufficient. It is in the 
previous braining of the youths who enier our colleges and technical 
schools that we are defective. Not that German boys are cleverer, v thfit* 
they have anv special knowledge of science subjects, when they enter; 
but they are mu^ more systematically trained. All their school subjects 
dovetail tr^eiher. The whole system is well worked out. 

Here, of course, we once more strike the, fundamental 
national difference, and of course, too, the advantage is 
not aU on the German side. It opens up the subject of 
secondary education, into which I cannot enter; but I beg 
the reader to notice Sir William Ramsay’s observation th^ 
the Genuan boys aiiftiug at the industrial science career 
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have no special knowledge of science on entering the 
t(!chincal scliool or college. , 

Summing up this comparisrh we may say that while 
England haji long l)een backward in technical education, it 
has of late years righted itself with so much energy that 
the provision from below is already greatly superior to that 
of Germany and tin; provision from above has at least e(5pial 
I>otentiaIity,'if the same use is made of it. And that has 
begun. I’lie 'demand is increasing and the influence be¬ 
ginning to tell, though it has not yet had time to'produce 
effects comparable in magnitude with thosti of Germany, 
which has had a long start. The movement will un- 
(limstionably be assisted by the co-ordination of oducatiozial 
instituthms under the Education Act of 1902, which places 
the general and technical schools under the same local ad¬ 
ministration. 1 have no doubt that in a few years technical 
education will l)c developed in England to a degree of com¬ 
pleteness which cannot be matched in ziny other counti-y. 
I’he great weakness at present has nothing to do with 
education, or aj. least with .schooling. It is the fact that a 
very large proportion of boys never learn or attempt to 
pursue any trade at all. They follow the line of least re¬ 
sistance, and as soon as they are released from school—and 
often befole—they begip to earn money by unskilled labour 
as errand boys, shop Ixzys, 'van boys, new.spaper boys and 
other casual occupationa There is always a demand for 
their services, and the temptation is irresistible. Thus ^ 
they grow up without any special knowledge or skill at 
all. As they grow older and cannot live on boys’ wages 
they are thrust out by the con.stantly renewed supply of 
younger lads, and drift inte- the ranks jf casual or in¬ 
efficient labour. This touches the manufacturing industries 
hut iittle, because in manufacturing as distinguished from 
trading towns boys go into the works and factmries and do 
acquire skill, though less thoroughly than in former times 
when apprenticesliip was more general. The case is, 
therefore, sohiewhat of a digression from the strict point 
of view of this hook. But it has such an important bear¬ 
ing on the general welfare of the community, and is really 
^responsible for so much that is often attributed to want of 
teclinical education, that the mention of it is not irrelevant 
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li(>rn. In a senao it is ilue to want of technical education’; 
in tlic sc'iisc of training, that is to say, but not to the want 
of schools. ^ 

The UNiTEHk States. 

Al'ti'f what has been said, Ihe disWnguishing features of 
technical education in the United Stat.(is can be made clear 
by comparison in a short space. Broadly, it I'bscnibHs the 
trerman* more than th(^ English system in that it supplies 
industries from alKivo rather than below ; but it poases8e,8 
the merits of neither. It has not the speciali.sation and 
thoroughness of the one nor the general diffusion of the 
other. It is so unevenly distributed and so heterogeneous 
that classification is hardly possible. There are schools 
corresponding to all the three German typos distinguished 
al)Ove, a few corresponding to the English type and some 
of a novel type. The most important are the high schools, 
otherwise institutes of technology and technical departments 
of ufliversitios and colleges. They are very numerous and 
are attended by a largo aggregate number o(,studenta '■'he 
studies |.reparatory to industrial oecupitions are classified 
under the head of several sorts of engineering—namely, 
civil, chemical, electrical, irrigation, meclianical, metallurgi¬ 
cal, mining, marine, .sanitary and .tgxtile. Out Sf this list 
those which have to do with riianufacturos are, I presume, 
chemical, electrical, mechanical, metallurgical and textile 
.engineering, though I am not at all sure what is meant by 
chemical and textile engineering. In lifOl mechanical 
engineering was taught in 85 institutions to 5,623 students 
electrical engineering to 2,696 students in 79 institutions, 
chemical engineering to 536 students in 16 institutions, and 
textile engineering to 234 students m 4 institutions; making,^ 
a total of 9,089 students. If civil and mining engineering 
be added the total is 14,130. These are very large numbers, 
and they testify to a great demand for college-trained men. 
That is, in fact, the most salient feature of technical educa¬ 
tion in the States. 

It is a demand of comparatively recent growth and it 
has developed of late years with great rapidity. In writing 
of Boston 1 said that the Massachusetts Institute of Techno-^ 
logy, opened in 1865, jvas the oldest establishment of the 
41 
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kind; but that is not strictly accurate. The Rensselaer 
Polytechnic at Troy, New York, was opened in 1824 ; but that 
was an isolated ett'ort, and it onl^ teaches civil engineering. 
The real do/olopment of academic training in industrial, 
science dates from a much later period. It began at the 
top with high-class institutions ; it did not develop upwards 
out of ones of lower ^ade, as in Germany. The lower tfade 
and tdbhnical schools have all been added later, and most of 
them within quite a short time. They have sprung up 
independently here and there without any plan orTelation 
to each other and chiefly through private enterprise. This 
accounts for their heterogeneous character and uneven dis- 
tributioa But the higher grade institutions are still the 
most numerous. Every State has at least one, at which ' 
some technical course is offered, if it is only in " domestic 
science”. New York State and Pennsylvania have ten 
each. Massachusetts and Illinois have five, and so on. 
Many are State universities and colleges, many others 
are private institutions bearing various titles—university, 
colfege, school,'institute, polytechnic; some are for coloured 
students. 

I call them higher grade or high schools, because I do not 
know how else to classify them, but of course they are not 
all of equal standing orfvalue. They vary greatly in every 
respect and only the very best can be classed with the Ger¬ 
man technical high schools or the English universities. 
The CTeater number have no higher status than many of • 
the Miglish technical schools. 

Then we come to a series of schools corresponding more 
or le.ss with the middle German group. Among these the 
textile schools stand out as'the most sp^ialised and the 
•piost nearly resembling the German type on which they are 
mo<fclled. The oldest is that at Philadelphia, of which I 
have given some account; it was opened in 1884 as an addi¬ 
tion to the Philarielphia Museum and School of Industrial 
Art, and it js chiefly devoted to the art side of designing, 
weaving and dyeing. The number of .students in 1901 was 
297, of whom 179 attended the evening classea There are 
seven other textile schools, all verjr much more recent; 
ihree are in Massachusetts and four in the Southern States. 
The most important is the one at Cowell of which I have 
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{fiven an account in describing that town. This provision 
for the textile* industries ^is extremely mea^e ^compared 
with Germany or England. Nor are the individual schools, 
tliough well equipped in a 8ensc^ equal to the German and 
English ones, With the exception, perjiaps, of the art work 
at Philadelphia. The mechanical equipment has been very 
largely furnished by American machinery njakers, wljich 
may be ^ood for them but is not good foi; the teacliing. 
The school should have the most varied selection possible of 
the best* machinery used in the trade; but American mifls 
are full of machinery which is not provided in the schools, 
while the latter are full of inferior machines presented by 
the makers, for textile machinery is not a strong point of 
American manufacture. These schools owe their existence 
to the initiative of manufacturers but they have received 
liberal state and municipal support. They are so recent 
that they are only beginning to exercise an influence. A 
gentleman in Lowell told me that six months previously 
he had been asked to find a competent man to take charge 
of a cotton mill at a salary of $8,500 (£7D0), and up‘till 
then had been unable to find one. 

The only other branch of manufacturing industry which 
appears to command specialised school instructiori is watch¬ 
making. The other schools, wJiifcD may be placed in the 
middle group, are of a more mixed character, and are chiefly 
confined to a few large cities, notably New York and Phila- 
> delphia. They are not co-ordinate with the textile schools 
and bear no resemblance at all to the German engineering 
(middle) schools. They are more like the lower trade 
schools at Chemnitz or some of the English technical schools. 
The best knownare the Pratt Institute at New York (Brook¬ 
lyn) and the Drexel Institute at Philadelphia. The Pratt' 
has day and evening courses and gives instruction in* art, 
dressmaking, general and industrial science, mechanical and 
building trades. The total number of pupils studying fine 
art, domestic art, science and technology in 19Q1 was 1,502, 
of whom 864 attended day classes, and 638 evening classes. 
The Drexel is of a higher grade ; it does not teach trades, 
but art and science bearing on industries. The .^umber of 
pupils attending technical classes in 1901 was, day, 429,* 
evening, 762; total, 1,182. 

41 
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kind; but that is not strictly accurate. The Rensselaer 
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These schools aim at givinj^ technics.! instruction’ by cori t'- 
spondence, and. they number their pupils by the hundred 
thousand They evidentljT* supply a felt ■want, »but the^' 
are only a make-shift substitute for class-roijms, labora¬ 
tories and workshops. , 

There seems to be a general opinion that technical 
edutation has not had much to do with the industrial ex- ■ 
panaion of the United States in the past. It bas centainly 
^ayed a* very much smaller part than in Gefa.any. Most 
of the Isrge concerns were built by men of energy v'ho hPil 
little or no schooling, and rose from the ranks. The 
present provision has come since the great railway and 
industrial development, and in consequence of it. The 
rapid expansion caused a demand for trained men, who 
could not bo supplied l'a.st enough. This, 1 think, aceotints 
for what I have called the suj)ply from above. There was 
an opening for men of good education, and the colleges 
ha.stened to till it. The pace has continually increased, and 
the l^rge corporations sometimes*" order ” men by the dozen. 
When I was at the Technological Institute ijt Boston I was 
told that the Unite.d States Steel Corporation had just 
ordered a l)atch of fifty; they go to the works on trial 
for a year. The large numbers tiirneil otit in recent years 
must be having a considerable etiljpt. Yet I ^e that in 
1900 one-fourth of the total liumber of “manufacturers 
aud officials” engaged in manufacturing and mechanical 
, occupations were foreigners. I think this highly significant 
fact must have escaped the attention of those who think 
that Europe has much to learn from America in the 
matter. The myth of “the American workman” aud 
his suprior skill has been •dealt with more than once. 
Technical eduction, high aud low, appars to suffer from, 
the national defect of want of thoroughness, which arise? 
from the craving for short cuts. Hence the correspond¬ 
ence schools and the attempt to teach industries in school 
without practical experience. Opinion may be divided 
on the question whether technical schooling*ought to be 
preceded; accompanied or followed by practical training. 

1 can only form a second-hand judgment derived from 
men of experience, but their verdict is decisive. I hav% 
asked the question of » groat many leading manufacturers 
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and managers in all three countries, and they wore un¬ 
animous in condemning school training without practical 
experience. In the German rtechnical schools previous 
practical ki^pwledge is usually insisted on for a full course 
of study. In America the theoretical study precedes 
practical work, and‘the complaint of manufacturers is 
• that it often unfits ‘men for the workshop. Some high 
autliofities have found the American training shallow and 
superficial. This coincides with the experience of tfie 
I^hodes scholars at Oxford in other studies. Anierictin 
university gra<luatea have been found less well grounded 
than English schoolboys of the same class. 

From a broad survey of the whole edu&tional field 
three salient results emerge, like peaks rising from the 
plain, and mark the three countries—in America com¬ 
mercial push, in Germany the careful performance of a set 
task, in England a traditional standard of character ami 
conduct The last is the*' contribution of the “public” 
sclv^ols, which,are still the most valuable, as they are the 
most distinctive, e<lucational asset we pcwisess.* The relative 
value of the three will depend on the point of view, and, of 
course, from the industrial standpoint the last is of hardly 
any value ut all; but in other fields it is supremely valuable. 
And when you have a good thing, keep it; supplement it, 
add to it by all means, but keep it. The counsel which I see 
daily expounded by writers on education, that in order to get, 
something that you have not you must begin by destroying 
something that you have, is a counsel of blindness and folly. 

' Their peculiar value lies in their traditions incorporated in a discipline 
which is enforced chiefly by the boy^on each other ilk their corporate life. 
Men of ability but of humble birth, resentfully conscious of not having 
*kad the educational advant^es enjoyed by the sons of wealthier men, are 
not aware that the distinctive merit of that education lies in the severe 
and prolonged discipline which it imposes, not in book-learning but in 
personal oonduot and habits. 



CHAPTER XVIIl 
CONCLUSION. 

We have now examined the chief conditions affecting 
indastrial life in the three countries and are in a position 
to gather up the threads. They are so numerous that even 
if any reaider has been sufficiently interested to wade 
through the whole book I can hardly expect him to form 
a compact and deinite conclusion off-hand out of such 
varied elements; but to me, having lived so long with 
thetn, they have focussed thenftelves into a very clear and 
speaking picture or set of pictures 

We nave here the three leading industrial nations* dis¬ 
tinguished by natural circumstances and human qualities. 
By virtue of both England or rather Great Britain developed 
a great industrial activity earliqr than the others and ob¬ 
tained a long start. I say by*virtue of both, because it was 
not merely through natural resources and the advantage of 
situation and insular security that Great Britain took so 
great a lead in the last century, but also through the skill, 
energy and unparalleled inventiveness of her people. The 
indefinite maintenance of the lead then obtained was neither 
to be expecte<J nor desired.. The other nations could not 
fail to develop tneir resources as opportunity offered and 
the means became available, and when the time came their 
activity would naturally be greater and their exp’ansion 
more rapid, because delayed. All that is obvious. But 
they have done a great deal more than make up for lost 
time and reduce the start which circumstances gave to this 
country; they have within the last twenty years or less not 
only caught us up in many things in which we were once 
unrivalled, but have sui-passed us in some. Tney compete 
successfully not only in neutral markets but in the ho&e 
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warkot and that with products once peculiarly British, It 
is not necessary to furnish statistical proof or to calculate 
the precisp degree of their succejc,. The broad fact is patent 
and suffices.^ The admission of one of the groate.st .captains 
of industry in England, qhoted in a previous cliapter, is 
enough for my purpnso—“ We have boon outstripped in 
some respects Ho<v has this happened ? ‘ 

,N^w if one country alone be taken, it is easy to find 
some consolatory cause. For instance, we may poifit to tlJe 
superior natural resources of the United States or*to free- 
dbm from legislative restrictions ; but Gennany has no such 
superior resources or freedom from restrictions. If, on the 
other hand, we pick out low wages in Germany and attribute 
her success to that, the argument rebounds when applied to 
America. By taking both we are saved from such fallacies, 
and if my comparison has any merit, it is that. No reader 
of this book, whatever else he may gather, can fail to per¬ 
ceive that in most things Gennany and the United States 
are at opposite poles. But ftiey have two things in eomtnon 
against England. The first of these is composed of several 
elements, but they may all be compressed into one word- 
work ; the second is the tariff. I will dispose of the latter 
first. 

I have •.hitherto said nothing about the controversial 
subject of Free Trade ti.'Protection, and what I have to say 
now will not detain us long. It is a business matter, not 
directly concerned with production or efficiency at all, but 
with buying and selling. Its indirect influence, however, 
is so great that it must be taken into account among the 
forces governing the situation. 

Now, all business consists jn buying and selling. Ulti¬ 
mately, no doubt, it is exchange of commo&ities, but since 
Exchange only takes place through the medium of money, 
as the standard of value, it is actually buying aiui selling. 
Successful business consists in buying cheap and selling 
dear; the lower the buying and the higher the selling price 
the greater the suceesa The object of free trade is to buy 
cheap, that of protection, or duties on imported commodities, 
is to sell dearer. Success does not depend on one or the 
Other, but on the relation between the two, and that depends 
oR a great many circumstances. It ij, therefore, obviously 
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impossible to lay down any absolute rule, and say that 
buying at the lowest price or selling at the highest is 
necessarily advantageous. *1 If buying at the ch^pest rate 
entails selling at an unreinunerative one, whereas a better 
price can be qbtained by buyiftg a little dearer, the latter 
may be more advantageous. ’Similaaly, if selling at a high 
price entails buying too dear, it may be better to sell at a. 
lower price Free trade looks solely to the ibuying price, 
Jud leaves the selling to take care of itsolf ; protection 
looks t« the selling price, and, if unscientific, it looks to 
nothing else, but if scientific it keeps an eye on the buying 
price and endeavours to adjust the relation of the two to 
the best advantage. 

When a country imposes a protectiv'e tariff against 
foreign goods, it does so in order to secure a remunerative 
selling price for the protected commodities at home. This 
prevents the population from buying those things as cheap 
as they might have done. It does not necessarily make 
the*lhings dearer than they wefe before, or dearer than in 
some unprotected country, because prices are also aflljcted 
by oth;,r conditions ^ but it necessarily mates them dearer 
than they would be if unprotected. That is its object. It 
is, in otfect, a tax paid by the community to ensure a re¬ 
munerative price to the producers of the protected tilings. 
What the community buys therewith is the maintenance of 
the persons engaged in the protected industries, and the 
consequent increase of national productivity and strength. 
If it does buy this and could not otherwise secure the same 
result, it may make a good bargain ; if it does not, it makes 
a bad one. It follows that if the industries necessary to 
maintain the population can Jie successfully carried on with¬ 
out protection,*it is to the advantage of the community to 
do without it. No sane person buys dearer than h^ neefl 
for the mere tun of it. 

The protection aflbrded by a tariff undoubtedly stimu¬ 
lates the protected industries; it acts like a hothouse on a 
plant. By seoiiring a remunerative home mtfrket it enables 
the producers to sell a portion of their products abroad at 
a lower rate than they otherwise could and so increase their 
output to its highest economical capacity. Tnis is called 
“dumping” by thos^who suffer from it. I donotkndV 
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the origin* or proper meaning of the word, but it is intended 
to convey dislike and contempt, like “ black-leg ” and similar 
slang terijia Both Germany »aid America dump surplus 
products in, Great Britain and gain thereby an economic 
advantage for the industrifes affected. Further, the com¬ 
mand of the home mac-ket secured by the tarifl', enables the 
producers to form combinations among themselves to main¬ 
tain prices oi« otherwise manipulate the market, which thcv 
could not do it it were open to all competitors. Tltese com¬ 
binations are called by various names—trusts, cembines, 
corporations, syndicates, kartells and so on. They have 
been very much discussed of late years, but according to 
my observation those who know mo.st about them do not 
discuss them ; they form them. Their effect on the general 
welfare of the community does not concern me; its con¬ 
sideration would involve the whole question of the ultimate 
economic bearing of protection and free trade, which is a 
thing that nobody understands, as the volumes written 
about it abundantly prove.*' They contradict one andiher 
and, are contradicted by events. What I am concerned with 
is the actual international competition of industries; and 
with regard to that it is undeniable that protection with 
its corollaries does give the protected competitors a great 
immediate* economic advantage over unprotected ones. 
Whether this pays or does nbt pay a protecting country as 
a whole, or in the end, is a question which I leave to the 
controversialists. 

So much for the first of the two things which Germany 
and America have in common against this unprotected 
country. Some people think that it is the whole story; 
others take the opposite view, and contend that Germany 
and America have succeeded in competitioii as they have, 
hot Ijecause of protection, but in spite of it. Probably, 
however, more take a middle view, and while recognising 
that the protective tariffs have handicapped British com¬ 
petition, think that there have been other factors in play. 
That is my own conclusion, and it is with those other factors 
that this Wk deals. I am convinced from what I have 
seen in the three countries—and I submit with ail humility 
tJiat no one has attempted a comparative study either so 
c^ose or so comprehensive—tliat tarn's alone, though they 
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he raised as high as Hamiui’s gallows, could «ot do tor 
Germany and, America what they have done by other 
means. •» , 

I sum them up under the word “ work,” because it , 
covers them all, and no other’ does. The methods are so 
entirely different that they only have this common quality; 
affd here lies the value of the d.»uble comparison. IL' 
enables us to see that the es.sential thing is not thisprihat, 
as we have so often been told, but ju^ work, which finds 
expression in different forms according to national cir¬ 
cumstances and character. The British people have been 
deluged of late years with exhortations to find salvation 
in copying some particular procedure or institution which 
happens to have impressed an ol)server in some other 
country. The advice may be good, but probably it is not, 
for the particular thing recommended has been adapted to 
conditions which certainly differ in some degree, and may 
difler very widely indeed. The real thing to copy is the 
spfiit which has issued in th&t procedure or institution, 
and without which it is useless. , ^ 

Tlie industrial success which has “ outstripped ” England 
lias been reached, I repeat, by widely ditferent roads in 
Germany and America; in the latter by the almost un¬ 
aided efforts of the persons epgaged in industry, in the 
former by the oo-operation aiAi inter-play of a large number 
of factors, of which industrial effort is only one, though the 
most important This will, perhaps, require a little further 
explanatioa 

The American method of work in the industrial sphere 
is distinguished by the following features; enterprise, auda¬ 
city, push, resUessness, eagomess for novelty, inventiveness, 
emulation and cupidity. Employers and employed have 
exhibited tiie same in their degree. The manufacturer aaais 
at extending his business, he takes up novelties, encourages 
invention, studies the market, tries devices to increase out¬ 
put and diminish cost. Hence, for instance, the standard¬ 
isation of products, the organisation of the •workshops, the 
demand for highly educated officens, and the alert control 
exercised by large combinations, which enable a central 
authority to check the management of each component by 
the results of the reijt, and to sci-ew up any that are gr^w- , 
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iiiff slack.’*' The ouiployeil are eager to earn atr much as 
possible aixl to better themselves. Both are absorbed in 
their occupation, and bend all ^eir energies to it. I do 
, not mean t(j say that all these qualities are invariably 
present; I have shown thht in some trades and centres 
they have been conspfcuously absent But they are the 
.distinctive qualities alUd methods that have won succeks; 
and, bfoafily ‘speaking, they have been exei'ci.sed without 
either help, sa*.’e the tariff, or hindrance from outside. 

^ The industrial expansion of Germany presents another 
picture. It has been achieved by equally hard work, but 
the adventurous audacity and re.stle8s search for novelty 
of America have been replaced by steady and watchful 
effort. The circumstanc(js of the country, not less than the 
national character, have imposed this difference. But there 
is another, not less striking, to which every subject handled 
in this book bears witness. The industrial population has 
• not been left to carve out its own destiny, but has been 
guided and helped at every‘step. All sections of the c6m- 
munjty, from th^ throne to the workhouse, have contributed 
.something. Laisaer favre or Manckesterihum, as they say 
in Germany, is dead; ordered regulation is accepted and 
applied with infinite pains by the legislature. Government 
departments, munidpaliti^e^ and private citizens. It is seen 
not only in the scientific tariff but in the careful and judi¬ 
cious factory code, the state system of insurance, the 
organisation of traffic and transport by railway and canal, 
the fostering of the mercantile marine, the educational pro¬ 
vision, municipal action and poor-law administration. So 
the edifice has been built up four-square and buttressed 
about on every side. It is a. wonderful achievement in 
which every unit has played a part, and tfce spirit which 
has bijpught it about is the spirit of duty and work. Here 
is the explanation of the two remarkable facta that a 
comparatively poor country, labouring under considerable 
natural disabilities, has raised itself to the very front rank 

^At the little confereoce of British manufacturers who Jiad been 
through the States, which is mentioned in the chapter on Wages, great 
stress was laid on the American method of combination, concentration 
and strict management. One gentleman present had recently compared 
rerilts in thirteen oil mills and found great leakage; so he turned nut the 
managers and concentrated the management ii^one office. 
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of induHtrial productivity, and that jt« pooi^er claHSvW, 
tho\iffIi far loss favoured by circunistancos, yot maintain a 
hiijlior level of woll-beinj,^ and a far higher levoLof vitality 
thaTi those of its wealthier rivals. And to tho.se may l)e 
added a third >-the power of jnaking an exceptionally ([uick 
recovery from depression caused by the fluctuations of trade. 
Oermauy cotnpeds admiration. ' 

. Enj'land is like a composite photograph,'in wh5eh>two 
likenesses are blurred into one. It shows traces of American 
enbirprtse and of German order, but the enterprise is fa(^ed 
and the order muddled. They combine to a curious travesty 
in which activity and perseverance assume the expression 
of ease and indolence. The once enterprising manufacturer 
has grown slack, he has let the business take care of itself,' 
while he is shooting grouse or yacliting in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. That is his business. The once unequalled work¬ 
man has adopted the motto “Got as much and do as 
littje as passible ’’; his business is football or betting.^ 
Each blames the other. [I '^hall have to (pialify these 
remarks presently , I am now drawing a bj.'oad comparjitive 
picture.] Then the, manufacturer complains of being handi- 
CJipped in various ways; and he is justified. He is handi¬ 
capped by laws and by-laws and obsolete regulations, which 
have the ettect of hindering him, in some respect without 
any set-off in the way of hSlp. And what do all these 
mean but carelessness and neglect on some one’s part ? 
Legislators who pass laws without taking the trouble to 
ascertain the facts or understand what they are doing, or 
who fail to alter obsolete and detrimental one.s, such as the 
patent laws and the tax on industrial alcohol; Government 
departments t^o indolent to»watch events and adapt regula¬ 
tions to changing conditions; local authorities applying by¬ 
laws without discretion, piling up rates without tljought 
and administering the poor law without care; everybody 

' Sir John Brunner has given me an amusing illustration of the way 
in which some concoms are conducted. He has, he says, frequently 
known two foremen in a woollen mill, each with cartb hUmcke to buy a 
particular chemical, the one on the lower door used to counteract an excess 
on the upper door, and the same traveller selling both chemicals. 

^ lu a certain electrical works the men winding coils •’'ot slower and 
slower until at last the average time taken to wind a single coil was about 
ninety minutes. Girls wero put on, and a girl will now wind more beftre 
breakfast than a man did^Il day. 
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on p'leasure and amusement. That is the’universal 
business. No one is in a position to abuse'the ro.st; they 
are all ini the picture and weaif'the same expression from 
< top to bottom of the social spale. Not every individual, of 
course, but every class. We are a nation at play. Work is 
, a nuisance, an evil necessity to be shirked and hurried over 
•;rs quickly and easily &s possible in order that we may get 
away tr the rfeal business of life—the golf course, thf brings 
table, the cricket and football field or some other of the 
thpusand amusements which occupy our minds, tod for 
which no trouble is too great. 

It is not necessary to labour the case. Since I began 
this investigation the broad facts of the situation have 
become widely recognised, and what was thought three 
years ago to be an amusing paradox is now reflected as 
sober truth in every newspaper This autumn many lead¬ 
ing journals have published long and severe reflections from 
many correspondents on th^ national failings, which ^ive 
mo the trouble of arguing the point at length. I will take 
the I’berty of qpoting a few samples, and as others see ns 
better than we see ourselves I will give precedence to the 
candid foreigner. 

“ A German Resident ” writes in The National Review 
(June, 1905'^:— , • ^ 

The young man or woman leaves the prima^ school in England with 
no idea of duty, and no knowledge that the position of your country was 
won by the sacrifices of past generations in war, or that war is still one of 
the means by which the progr^s of the race is maintained. 

Your workers are determined to level down, not to level up; they 
would drag down the industrious and energetic to the standard of the 
idler and the shirker. It is within my own knowledge that wages Imve 
recently risen in England to a degree ^yond the advance in productivity 
so that your labour is paid more and produces less, * 

» So far as my own experience and observation go, the majority of your 
wOTker^ read little but the sporting press, and care fox little but betting 
and sport. It is always a source of wonder to me, after seeing, as I futve 
seen, the thousands who go to Lord’s or to the Oval on some week-day, 
not a holiday—and you now live In almost perpetual holiday—that any 
worlrat all is done in England. If your men idle two or three days in 
the week, and d<^ less than they ought to do on thetother four, they 
cannot wonder that they do not bold their own, or that there are many 
- Unemployed. 

Though your workers are now earning high wages, 1 observe that 
they do not use their money well. Instead of spending it upon their 
.^ofnos, and {M.ying h%her rents, or buyii^ better food, or saving for bad 
tiqses, it goes too often to tbe bookmaker or tfhe pabhodwntfia; and yet 
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you will heat these men complain that they are not providei? with better 
houses by the municipality or by the State. They are allowed to travel 
on railways at a piRce which does not pay the companies, by a special law 
made in iavout of their class, yet ^hey seem to think that tl>oy ought to 
pay nothing for their journeys. Perpetually they expect eyorything to be 
given to them, and themselves to give nbthing. 

You are even*getting ready, I see, to fe^ the children of the poor, 
and next 1 suppose you will clothe them as we^il, winding up by maintain¬ 
ing Ibheir parents. In fact, you seem bent u^on producing a nation of - 
degenerate paupers, not of sturdy men. I always thought^hat the English 
were a notion with strong common-sense, but of late I have begun*^ doubt 
that belief. Your politicians appear ready to promislt anything to the 
working’Aan, provided it is at somebody else’s expense ; he already pays 
little taxation, but 1 understand he is to pay less in future. Whatever ne 
asks for is to be given to him, a.s to a spoilt child, whether it is good for 
him or not. You call this democratic government; I call it the rule of 
the nursoiy. The children are to govern the wise and far-seeing men—to 
ruin your State in gratifying their own selfish caprices. 

Take the administration of your towns. It is impossible to find out 
who is responsible for what is done or left undone. The maximum of 
money is expended for the minimum of efieot by a host of jarring author¬ 
ities, who are driven on to foolish measures by the mob. 

Amcricau, Mr. John T. "Jaylor of New York, writes 
in The Daily Telegraph :— 

And right here 1 will state my conviction as a soldier, a sui^eon, a 
sociologist and a studenf of history, that however bad your War Office 
and Anny are (and 1 admit they are both very bad), yet the vast majority 
of the people of Great Britain am very much worse tiian either—and they 
are still rapidly declining in all the vigorous virtues of true -^anlinesB. 

The plain truth is the Er^lish are'^sdfieriug the physical diseases 
which arise from excess and immorality. Your females show their physical 
degeneration by their excessive increase in stature, which has always been 
a characteristic of those ancient races which have been killed of! the face 
of the earth by their luxuries and vices; for as human females increase in 
sise so also they decrease in vigour, endumnee and fruitfulness. Thus, in 
spite of all the scientific and sanitary improvements you have made, not 
only has your birth-rate declined faster than that of every other nation in 
Europe during the last thirty years, but you have enormous inoresees of 
premature births, oongenitally defective infants, cripples, etc., of feeble¬ 
minded children, and a continously diminishing proportion of male ts 
female infants. These diseases produce that weakness of mind, tha^ 
childishness, from whence arises tno love of games and horror ck work 
which distinguishes the modem Britons from their grand and noble an¬ 
cestors, whose daring and independent spirit was superior to that of any 
other nation in the world. Nowhere on earth is the pauper-spirit so 
extmvagantly developed as in England, where begging l^s been elevated 
to a virtue, so that now few Britons, from the highest to the lowest, are 
ashamed Hb beg either for themselves or.otheK. To weete and want are 
now the leading chaiaoteristics of the majority of Anglo-Bttxons. So waste¬ 
ful are British men—and women also—^that if your workmen s wages had 
been doubled teu years ago, and the cost of rent, food and clothing reduoeiA 
by one-half, the extra oash^ instead of being saved to provide them with 
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aii indcpendSDoe against sickness or old age, would have beeD^squandered 
in drink, tawdry finery, gambling, childish amusements, and immorality; 
and the physical and mental condition of your people would have been far 
worse even >han it is to-day. Familyr^utios, the honour and glory of 
parentage, wou^i have been shirked just as much, or oven more than tliey 
are to-day. Unwilling to feed tbair own offspring, the trade unionists 
are demanding that their children sh^^ll be fed at the ei^pensc of the State, 
and that, at the same time, fhey themselves shall be relieved of all taxation, 

, and shall be housed by thff Stoto. Gan such moan-souled creatures avho 
shirl^ their dntiegu to their families ever be induced to do any military duty 
to de^erlL their country ? I calculate they cannot. 

, A “ RuKsian of position,” signing himself EL 0., Mcritcs in 
The. Pall Mall Gazette :— 

But, I repeat, it is too late for you to take any action that will save 
your race from speedy extinction, because during the last thirty yours the 
Knglish people have become mentally, morally, and physically rotten to 
the core. If your male population only were defective there might be 
some chance of your regeneration; but your women have decayed also, as 
is clearly proved by the miserably feeble, imbecile, crippled and neurotic 
children which they bring into tne world to be future English citizens. 

It is not town life, poverty, nor hardships, but your decadent vices which 
' have brought mental and physicaj decay upon all classes of the English 
people, rich and poor alike, and made you such unpatriotic, cowardly curs 
as you are to-day. knew England well during my mission here between 
1870 and 1879, and by recent examination I find there have been stupend¬ 
ous improvements in all the conditions of life of the working-classes, and 
of the very lowest classes also; yet the physical and mental debility of 
the English and their c^minal depravity are quite throe times worse than 
they were thirty years ago. 

The worst material condltfonji surrounding your poorest classes in 
England would be considered splendidly luxurious and healthy by the 
best-paid working classes of Russia and of most European and American 
cities; and yet your politicians, pseudo-philanthropists and parsons of 
three hundi^ sects, pander to the masses by telling them that their * 
diseases and distress are not caused by their gross immorality, idleness 
and extravagance, but by conditions which can be cured by charity or 
Acts of Parliament. 

Th-QB the candid friend. But the critio’sms of foreign 
observers have been fully equalled by those of Englishmen 
who (have seen something of other countries, which give 
them a standard of comparison. 

An “ Old Mechanic of the Old School ” writes in The 
Standard 

« 

Although 1 never got on to be a foreman, I had one bit of good, hick a 
few years ago. I weis sent with some other men to put up new machinery 
at gasworks in Germany. There 1 learned how riie German woriemen 
ijQanage to be happy, strong and healthy, and to behave like gentlemen cm 
^uch less wages tnan English workmen get. German ^rkmen are nut. 
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flport8merit«but I'.boy are gcntlomen in condiK^t and manra^rs, good hus¬ 
bands and good fathers. Those who have boon physically tit for and have 
done tlioir military service are mighty proud of it, and so are their women- 
folk. ^ 

I cannot help thinking myself but tliat the worry and excitement of 
betting on sporting events is ruinii\g the health ami stamina of the ' 
majority of our working-men. I am not much of a Puritan ; I had a bet 
on Sayers in 186U, and I have maue a fcwvbuts since; and I am not a 
tolal abstainer from alcohol and tobacco. 1 certainly am convince^' 
that if hjuglmh working-men go on in the same way that they have dou^ 
^uring the last fifteen yoars tlie English nation, as w^ll as British 
rhnpire,*win go to the dogs very speedily, althougl^ we may have no 
Kuropetyi wars to hasten on our destruction, for the rot is taking place in 
the very*hcart of the people. Betting men and drinking women are stw'k- 
ing the country with weakly children. The working-men seem to liave 
lost their former }iigh-K[)inted iudi^pendence, and trade unions now select 
as leaders those men o'piy wiio are the apostles of pauperism and who do- 
mand State aid for every unionist. 

Aud now T will close this letter, which has taken me a long time to 
write, by stating my conviction that a judicious system of universal mili¬ 
tary service for home defouce would solve the unemployed difficulty, and 
confer more real benefit on all the working-classes tlian a rise of 30 per 
cent, in wages and the expenditure of a hundred million pounds on re¬ 
housing of the poorer jicople. As I am over sixty-five years old, and not 
an •ducated man, you must pardon m*^ being loug-winded aud bringing in 
othor points beside sport. 

A (.v^rreBpondent, whose position is guaranteed by large 
print, the place of'honour and a leading article, writes to 
The Times, finder the signature of “ Vidi,” on the subject of 
the Anglo-Frnich entente. After speaking of*the “moral 
regeneration” of France ani> tne earnest tone of public 
opinion there, he goes on to say:— 

This, Sir, is, as brietiy as the nature and importance of the subject 
permit, the result of inquiry on the French side of the Channel. May 1 
venture to append some account of the impressions received in England? 
There, satisfaction at the happy understand! ug seemed to me not less deep 
and real than in Franco, though the state of the public mind in England 
was much less encouraging, and the reasons assigned for the satisfaction 
were less coherent. 1 found, Indeed, the present moral tone “ of Great 
Britain far inferior to that of France. To use a theological expression, 
France appeal's tc have “ growh in grace,” while England seemsgto have 
** backslidden ” since 1901, when 1 last had an opportunity of judging 
English feeling at first hand. Then the chastening influence of South 
African disaster, ignominy and reparative eflort was still apparent, and 
seemed to justify nigh hopes for the future. To-day it is discouraging to 
see the lessons of that ordeal still unlearnt, the warrftngs in great part 
unheeded! and all olasses of the nation bent on gratifying an un-English 
passion for luxury and excitement. Large ideas seem to be tabooed, and 
empty ** cleverness ” exalted; respnsibilities to be ignored; a hand-to- 
mouth happy-go-luckiness to be the prevailing mood, and (sorry homue 
to Carlyle I) the dominant spirit to be visible even in the streets, wh^e 
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wouen o! all Classes dress at 10 a.m;. as though life were s perpetual 
garden party. The exaggerations of sport, against whioh Mr. Kipling 
pungontly protested, are as manifest as ever, and the ravages of various 
forms of alcoholism unabated. But the<mc«t distressing feature in Eng¬ 
land to-day is the lack of moral purpose and conviction—purpose and 
conviction, I mean, such as to inspire steady individual sacrifice for the 
attainment of a common end. I should scarcely have dared to trust my 
own impressions, had they nfit been confirmed in a dozen quarters by men 
jvhose hands are on the puh'.io pulse. One such said: “ We are in a bad 
way; we shall mqddle along till serious trouble cemes, and then it will be 
too late.' England is not susceptible of government by id^, nor even* 
by steadfast sentinient. She tolerates only spasmodic pondering to the 
whims of a capricious and half-educated public Another said: U Under¬ 
neath we are still sound, but we have run to seed and want two or three 
years of good stiff adversity to lick us into shape.” And yet another 
oomplained: ” Despite the Japanese example, we cannot generate any 
real spirit of eveiy-day devotion to the common good. Wo lac^k * drive ’ 
and deep conviction. We have some patriotic instincts and prejudices, 
but prejudice is a bad makeshift for reasoned purpose The names of 
the men who spoke thus would startle many of your readers; none of 
them are party politicians. 

These extracts, which are merely samples from masses 
of recent correspondence, refer to more than industrial 
efficiency; but the moral is the same. In every branch of 
humcn activity work is efficiency, and we play more than 
any other people of the same standing It may be urged 
that this is better than too much work, that relaxation is 
desirable, and so forth. There is something to be said for 
that view. "An American .-gentleman said to me one day: 
“We are a tearing, driving, 'scheming lot here. The Eng¬ 
lishman leads a tranquil, happy life, and I for one envy 
him.” I certainly am very far from urging imitation of 
the American model, for, in spite of all its activity, the 
American nation—green in the rind, too riM at the wre— 
shows more ominous symptoms than the idle, sport-ridden, 
pleasure-seeking British peoples But that not the point. 
Lam not going to argue what is better or not, because I do 
not know what “ better” means; but this I do know, that 
the man who works will beat the man who does not, and 
the nations which have “outstripped" us in industry— 
whihh is the point—have done so working harder. 

And yet I regard the future in tms matter with entire 
equanimity, not because I am an optimist—which Aeans, I 
take it, a person whio thinks that everything will 
right” with pr without reason—but because 1 see definite 
'grounds for confidence. The strong comments I have quoted 
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above are'truc onouji;h so far as they go, but most of them 
are one-sided, superficial ajid already a little out of data The 
last extract is more mea^red than the rest, And it gets 
nearer to the heart of the matter. * 

What is the cause of this national condition which is 
producing so much searching of hear^ in one manifestation 
or another—military inefficiency, industrial dejpline, physical* 
deteriorjition, diminishing vitality, increase of undhiploy- 
ment ? It is nothing whatiiver but over-prosperity, which 
has al'«%ys produced the same results in every nation whith 
has suffered from it. I leave it to others to expound the 
economic causes of the great increase of wealth in this 
country which set in after the Franco-Oorman war. It has 
been marked by fluctuations, but has, until lately, gone on 
progressively; the fact an<l its effects are plain to every 
eye and provable by statistical evidence ad infinitum. 
The standard of luxury, comfort and subsistence has risen 
thr< 4 Ughout the scale. The wefjth is diffused; not equally, 
of counse, but diffused. There is no country in which 
wealth is so generally diffused, and that is why it causSs so 
much demoralisation* It is not the concentration of wealth 
that demoralises a nation, but its ditt'usion, for the simple 
arithmetical reason that diffusion exposes a larger number 
of individuals to the risk of (Jetfiaralisation which wealth 
undeniably brings to most people. Perhap if it wore still 
more diffused it would be less dangerous, but the standard 
at which demoralisation begins is very low. A man who 
earns 30s. a week and spends IBs., 10s. or even 6s. on self- 
indulgence and plea.sure is demoralised by wealth no le.ss 
than Hoggenheimer the millionaire, who is bored in the 
morning, bored .in the aftemflon and bored in the evening. 
Those who readily admit and denounce the demoralisatiop' 
caused by wealth among the rich and the bourgeois clteises 
will probably deny its prevalence among the poor, but 
those who really know them will bear me out I quote 
a particular illnsfa-ation from Mr. Bussell R^a, of Hamp¬ 
stead :— 

I can fflve a striking example of thi« social process from my own ex¬ 
perience. In a particular branch of their business the firm with which I 
am connected employs a number of men, highly paid, earning from 40S 
to 60s. per week, with no sUll that cannot be acquired 'c * f*>» 

42 * 
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but neceflsarily of fine physique. Those men are all Irishmoii—they will 
not admit an Englishman—mostly raw Irish lads from Donegal, who can 
scarcely spenl^English when they arrive. . They come sotier men enough, 
for they have never since ihe day of thei't' birth possessed so large a sum 
' as Is. which tbo^'were free to spend on drink or anything else. In a few 
weeks’ time they become, with scarcely an exception, the hardest drinkers 
in tijo neighbourhood—15s. ^ 208. appears to them to be a sufficient, even 
lavish, allowance for the young Irish wife each possesses. All the rest 
'is spent on drinking, treating, and perhaps hotting, and they are almost 
itivarfablj destiti/u'e at the end of each week. 

I ' ** 

I have already drawn attention to Mr. Kowntree’s 
aiiulysi.s of “ poverty ” in York, of which two-thirds is 
.self-inflicted by similar indultjence. In no country have 
the poorer classes such an easy time or so little need of 
eftort, in none are they so wasteful and reckless. ‘ America 
is called " the working-man’s Paradise ” by those who do 
not know it. Mr. Moseley’s trade unionists, who saw be¬ 
hind the shop window, did not think so, though they .seri- 
- ously under-estimated the relative price of food; Bi itish 
workmen in America do not think so. I asked a gjeat 
many, and the wannest affirmative was; “I have got accus- 
tom& to it now'”. More typical answers were : “ A com¬ 
petent man had better stop at home,” and “ A working-man 
lives like a gentleman in England compared with what he 
does in America ”. These and similar answers were from 
men in good employment fearning high wages. 

Life is easier here, much easier, in spite of American 
wages. As for Germany, there is no comparison. And 
under these easy conditions the Gospel of Ease has perme- ' 
ated the nation, and has been preached from every pulpit 
and every platform. This is what is called “ Progress ”. 
Sir William Hareourt, in the last public speech he made, 
put the truth in these words:The object ef the party of 
progress is to make life easier and more comfortable for 
all classes ”. That is so. Politicians compete with each 
other in promising it, “ reformers ” demand it, statisticians 
prove it, parsons rejoice over it, and newspapers wplaud it. 

“ Easier and more comfortable; ” what an ideal 1 Uomfort is 
. the greatest good, hard work is an evil, discipline d^ading, 
sacrifice a monstrous thing, suffering not to be thought of, 
and if duty entail these things, then away with it. Let 

all be easy and oomfortabk So men clamoured about 
tile “stram ” Of the South African waf. On three occasions, 
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hoariii}; this talk which was borrowed from the newspapers, 
1 asked tho^ present, “,Is there a single man in this town 
who has forgone a single*cigar or glass of beef, is there a 
single woman who has sacrificed a new hat on account of 
the war?” And everyone was compelled to answer “No 
“ J’hen where is the strain ? ” 

We have been brought to this state by o^r-prospejity ; 
•we hav^! taken things easy because we coul(^ afford ft. The 
other nations deride, as my quotations show, but if they 
had been in the same condition they would be as iJad 
or worse. Thoughtful Germans have said to me—“ Wo 
should do just the same in j'our place Indeed, they 
would do worse, for their pleasure runs less to things that 
foster healthy endurance and hardihood. They are no more 
exempt from the demoralisation of prosperity than any one 
else, and if they <io not see signs of it already among them¬ 
selves, they must be very blind. They have exercised the 
virtues and qualities, to whi^h I have done full justice, 
because they have been obliged. Their educational system, 
which forms the foundation, is a legacy ftom the conTluest 
of Napoleon. Thusfonly could they again build up a free 
and strong nation. They have learnt in the great school, 
the school of adversity. , 

Ami not otherwise the Anqerfcftns. A man has to work 
there, too, or ho fares ill. Four-fifths of those who inherit 
wealth live idle lives and dissipate the money as they do 
here; * and the luxury, follies and vulgar extravagances of 
the idle rich far surpass those of the same class in England. 
The spirit of materialism is more pervasive and dominant 
The strenuous life of the men, which is so much admired, is 
largely forced «apon them bjr the insatiable craving of the 
women for pleasure, amusement and gratification of evejy 
kind. Hence, too, the rapidly falling vitality of the Native 
stock, which is already far lo^rer than in Great Britain, and 
only masked by the constant infusion of European peasant 
blood. I thin^ it was Daniel Webster whe^ said that the 
American nation was formed in the school of adversity; 
there are abundant signs that the far more critical school 

^The proportion was named to me by the editor of a great Ameridln 
newH^iaper. < 
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of prosperity, in wliioh no great nation has yet ^aduated 
with honours, is beyond its strength. • 

But thS weakness of others, <iowever consoling to con¬ 
template, do^ not make ojir case better. What are the 
grounds of confidence in the future > Simply this, that the 
excessive prosperity the Gospel of Ease with it are 
already coming to an end. They have had a fairly long 
inning (the national metaphor is in place), but no^ so long 
as to accomplish hopeless ruin. I remember when all the 
moral teachers—Carlyle, Kingsley, Ruskiii and dthers— 
exhorted manliness and work ; I was brought up on them 
I remember something still more significant, the comic song 
of the day,* which had the refrain— 

Work, boys, work and be oontonted. 

And there was another which ran— 

Then never sit down 
With a teairor a frown. 

But paddle your own canoe. 

(I 

We have travelled far since theOj but not long, and 
I am satisfied that we have not lost the energy we had. 
We still have more physical energy than any of our rivals; 
it comes frbm our (letesipjile climate, the greatest asset we 
have and happily imperishable. The proofs are about us; 
one is the very devotion to games and sports, and the 
seriousness with whicli they are taken. It is a sign of 
energy, which must find an outlet and finds it here; we 
must make a business even of pleasure. Another is the 
efificiency of some branches of active Ufa No one contends 
that our naval service or mejeantile marine is ineflicient. 
^nd why are they not f Simply because they cannot be 
Whe(j men go to sea—and none go to sea as the British do 
—they have to deal with the forces of nature, and if they 
are incompetent or neglectful they go to the bottom. 
Similarly with civil engineering; the men who bridged 
the Forth add dammed the Nile are not inefficieni So, 

‘ Tlie future hUtoriau or sooiologirt who wants ,to understand this 
enoch will carefully study two things which pass without serious atlen- 
l#jn—the popular comic songs and the current advertisemenSi; these 
niinar..the people. 
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too, otu* “out-posts of empire” and frouuer garrisans; 
they carry t^ieir lives in their hand, and no men that this 
or any other nation ha? %ver sent forth were n>ore efficient. 

Necessity is the great teacher, and we h#ve the energy; 
to respond tp her touch wherf we feel it. We have begun 
to feel it at home. In the'industdial world manufacturers 
Belt it first; years ago the cotton trade felt it and responded. 
Others have felt it more recently and are responding, as I 
" have Shown in the chapter on Factory Conditions. They 
are aebuilding, reorganising, renewing plant, extending 
their operations, forming combinations, adopting improve¬ 
ments, employing technical skill and learning from others. 
At the present time the best of them are, I do not hesitate 
to assert, more alert than any of their rivals. The owner 
of a great Bradford mill said to me, “ I regard the Dingley 
tariff as the greatest blessing to English manufacturers; it 
has made them wake up ”. The workmen are waking up 
too, not so quickly because they did not feel it so soon and 
Whve been less in fault, but Jhe leaders know. Some have 
been about the world and know that foreign comjjetitors 
can no longer be despised, and that our men must work to 
hold their own. 1 see the awakening still more among the 
younger lads in those evening classes at the technical schools 
which I have described. Therg is no need for wages to be 
lowered, which is what workmen fear when they hear of 
foreign competition, but wages must be earned. There is no 
need for hours to be lengthened, but they must be filled by 
honest endeavour. Even prominent labour leaders have 
been moved to tell their clients that they have some faults 
and duties and are not merely suffering martyrs ground 
beneath the heel of oppressors. 

I see an Awakening in Govi rnment departments, which 
are collecting and disseminating information. The Beard 
of Trade has appointed an advisory committee of Imsiness 
experts. I see an awakening among the general public. 
The concern about education is one sign, the numerous 
leagues for •promoting useful services another, and the 
attention given to industrial subjects by important news¬ 
papers a third. Still more significant is the general revolt 
against pauperism. It has become impossible oo relieve the 
unfortunate becauje the hordes of shirkers and wast^’els, 
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br6ught upon us by the Gospel of Ease, block the tvay; and 
everyone who touches the problem realises the necessity of 
discrimination and dilferential treatment. The pressure of 
• the unemployed, due to national slackness and the failure of 
production to keep pace with* the growth of population and 
/)f the merely trading element, has begun to exercise a salu¬ 
tary and stimulating ‘influence which may be trusted to 
contiUue for a long time to come. I look with confidence, 
to the unemplctyed to prove the follj^ of breeding'loafers 
an(j to induce a sane and manly habit of thought. *' 

Then another bracing breeze is beginning to blow on 
municipal mismanagement, and there may even be hope 
for that epitome of all the inefficiencies. Parliament itself. 

For these and the like reasons I think we may rely 
on the steady massive pressure of economic conditions to 
correct the functional disorder, brought on by repletion in 
a still fairly healthy body, but not yet advanced to an 
oiganic disease. If, however, I am wrong, and econonjic 
pressure fails, then the diseaie will certainly advance until 
nothing but a msyor surgical operation, such as the lauding 
of 100,000 Prussians, can save the patipnt. We have got 
too far for talk and homilies are vain things; but this brok 
may chance to fall into the hands of some impressionable 
lad troubled “about “problpms” and “systems,” and to him 
I would say: “ Don’t worry; you were not bom to set the 
world right, no one is; but you can play your pari Be a 
man; don’t grumble or whine or shirk; earn your living; 
work, do your duty, and be as good and kind to others 
as you can. If your country calls on you for sacrifice, be 
glad and proud to render it.” If every one did this, the 
“ system ” would not matter a stsaw; so long a^ the majority 
do not, no system would make any difference. 

*A ^nal word about industrial efficiency and the fiscal 
question. It follows from the views just expressed that in 
my opinion the artificial assistance to industry afibrded by 
protikion would at the present juncture have a disastrous 
influence by cRecking the salutary lesson <0 which the 
•industrial world is beginning to respond. But beydhd the 
immediate future my conviction, derived from what I have 
seqp of the strength of their rivals, is that our manufac- 
tupera will not be able to compete in(fefinitely against the 
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handicap’of closed markets and free imports.' I regafd 
Germany as a far more^ formidable competitor than the 
United States; she Ims toore stability, Th» Germans, 
unlike the French, the Italians, the Amoriians and the 
British, have mo special lin^ of their own, but, they can 
learn everything, except perhaps Ithe French sense of 
elegance; and they are very dehber&tely learning. They* 
ean make things as solid and durable as tiie BritisU, as 
light and convenient as the Americans; tHby build ships 
and engines and turn out cutlery as well as we can, they 
weave better; they make electrical and light automatic 
machines as well as the Americans; and in the application 
of science, to which the future belongs, they easily beat 
both. 

I conclude with a point which is, perhaps, not strictly 
or not immediately relevant. The Gospel of Ease has left 
one fatal legacy for which neither economic nor any other 
prog.sure offers a cure. I mean the declining national 
vitality. This is by far the most important question which 
my investigation has revealed. Beside it«all others .«ink 
into insigmficance. .1 intended to deal with it, and shall 
do so hereafter. Here I will merely say that such public 
references to it as I have seen reveal a totally inadequate 
conception of its importance and a misapprehoflsion of the 
facts. It is not among the aristocracy or the bourgeois 
classes that the most rapid decline has taken place, as many 
suppose, but in purely industrial communities and among 
the pick of the industrial population. And it is a pro¬ 
gressive evil, which promises slow national extinction. 
The only possible remedy ! can see is ruralisation, not by 
garden cities oj fancy experiments, but by fostering a real 
and large agricultural population, which can only be accom¬ 
plished by peasant proprietorship or small holdings.. TKe 
ownership of land, or at least its possession and control, is 
the only bait that will lure men from the town. 



SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. 

KiCTOBY LAWS AND CONDITIONS. 

I HAVE not much to add under these two heads. Factory 
laws and repilations are continually undergoing revision, 
and many minor changes have taken place during the last 
three or four years, particularly in some of the American 
States; but they are too small in themselves and too partial 
in their application to produce an appreciable difference in 
the general situation. Until the American codes show a 
substantial approximation to European standards and the 
law is more efFectoally enfoFoed, it is unnecessary to revisfc my 
previous compi^on in detail It will suffice to say that 
the process of approximation is going on slowly. In Ger¬ 
many an important law was pass^ at fhe end of 1908 affect¬ 
ing the employment of women and childrem It applies to all 
industrial tetablishmenfp f Betriebe) in which more than ten 
persons are employed. Yoitthful workers (under 16) may 
not be employed before 6 a.m. (previously 5.30) or after 
8 P.M. (previously 8.30); and after the day’s work they, 
must have an interval of not less than eleven hours' com¬ 
plete rest. Women may not be employed between 8 P.M. 
(previously 8.30) and 6 A.M. (previously 5.30); on Saturday 
and the eve of a holy day they must not be employed after 
5 P.M. (previously 5.30). The manriniMOT'daily hours are 
fediyed from 11 to 10 on ordinary days, and frpm 10 to 8 
on Saturday and the eve of a holy day. This reduces the 
statutory normal week from axty-five to fifty-eight hours, a 
la'r^ step, in approximation to the English standard. The 
period of eletcn hours’ complete rest after work, granted to 
children, iif also extended to women. Further, the«tatutory 
period of absence for lying in is extended from four (or six) 
^ eight weeks in all before and after confinement; return 
to work is only, permitted on proof Jhat at least six weeks 
, . CSC 
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have elajised since confinement. Employment in coke wcfrks 

and the conveyance of building materials is prohibited. 
Several minor regulation* give further protection to women 
and children in regard to the taking hom* of work, the* 
granting of permits and ej^ceptions for over-time, night- 
work, special occupations and circthnstances, cte. Most of 
the provisions of the new law com% into operation at the 
. beginning of 1910. • * 

Wfth regard to factory conditions the dhly point whicli 
seeme^worth noting is that time has confirmed the observa¬ 
tions made above on pages 339-341 concerning the activity 
of English manufacturers in learning the lessons taught by 
their competitors and in bringing their plant up to date. 
During the winter of 1907-08 1 went through a large 
number of workshops in several of the most important 
manufacturing centres in England, including some which I 
had visited five years before. The change was very notice¬ 
able. I found workshops re-constructed, re-organised and re¬ 
equipped,old appliances replaced by new,tlie most recent tools 
and machinery installed and a general air,of renovation. 

The capacity of English manufacturers to recover lost 
ground is illustrated in a very convincing way by the 
present position in regard to two important fields of in¬ 
dustry—machine tools and boot-making. Machine tools 
might be called the very marrow of modern manufacturing; 
they represent power, speed and precision applied to the 
working of metals and especially of steel. All machinery, 
and almost everything else containing metal, is made with 
their aid; many things are made entirely by them. In 
short they are all-im|X)rtant, and a nation’s mastery of 
machine tool| is as good *an index to its position in the 
general race as any other. When England was supreme 
and without a serious rival, in nothing was its sufjrenfecy 
more marked. Machine tools had to be invented in order 
to make the other things that had been invented, particularly 
steam engines, and they were invented here. Born in 
London, they grew up in Manchester, maiflly through the 
geniurf of Whitworth; and Manchester, Leeds and Glasgow 
became the great sources of supply. They remained so 
for many years, until in comparativmy recent times Amerjpan 
ingenuity took hold anif introduped some new principles 
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wiiich j^reatly increased the speed and economy oi prodnc- 
tiom They made machines of ne^ types and'applied them 
in a new 'fray, and their metlfods began to tell in the 
' general mark A. British makers were slow to see it and 
they lost ground. American enachmes foudd their way 
•into British workshop^, because none were made at home jl) 
5o the same wprk in the same way. The American machine 
tools difi not cover the whole ground, but they cj,ptured* 
a good deal of il It is entirely characteristic of the merits 
and defects of American work that while they excelled in the 
production of small machines designed to perform many pro¬ 
cesses rapidly, cheaply and accurately, and especially to save 
labour by automatic working, they have never succeeded 
in making machines to do big, heavy work satisfactorily. 

The advent of the bicycle some twenty years ago con¬ 
tributed more perhaps than anything else to bring matters 
.to a crisis. Bicycles are made up of a great many small 
parts, which are cut and sljaped by machinery from the 
bar, and economy was greatly promoted by American 
metheds and mathines, which produce the parts accurately 
to a standard size with extreme rapidity. British manu¬ 
facturers were obliged to import machines to do a great 
deal of the york, which is precisely of the kind suited to 
American mechanical geniul. Jit could no longer be disguised 
that there was something in these new-fangled notions, and 
gradually it was realise that it was a very substantial 
something, applicable to a great many other things besides 
bicycles. Alert men who began by importing and repairing 
American machine tools in the centre of the bicycle industry 
at Coventry went on to make their own of similar design; 
and gradually the older makeA in Manchester, Leeds and 
e^pwhere woke up to what was going on. What did they 
do ? Well, they neither retired from business nor let the 
market slip away from them; nor did they start hurriedly 
imitating American models. They rather set their brains 
to work, studied the new ideas, assimilated their advantages 
and adopted them without abandoning the strong ppints in 
their own traditional methods; they combined the two. 

And as luck would have it just while this wtft going 
(Oman immense change was wrought over the whole field 
by the application of “ high speed steSl,” that is very hard 
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alloy steel, to machine tools. It had the effecB of greatly 
accelerating jill machinery processes. This again was an 
American idea, brought forward at the Paris Exhibition of 
] 900; but it has had an unexpected result. iBritish manu-, 
facturers tools it up with great energy, both the makers of 
steel and the makers of maclvine tool*. Sheffield has always^ 
Ijfien supreme in the production ot fine steels, and the 
.advent of high speed steel has only served to congrn# and 
emphasise its superiority, which rests on the double basis 
of wo»kshop skill and technical knowledge, combined wjth 
rare completeness by the intimate co-operation of manu¬ 
facturers with the metallurgical school. High speed steel 
has vindicated Sheffield, which is without a serious rival 
in its production ; and it has also vindicated British machine- 
tool makers in a very interesting waJ^ It is easy to uieler- 
stand that tlie increased rapidity of working the tool, whether 
it is doing cutting, drilling, milling, grinding or other work, 
puts a corresponding strain on the machine, and the more 
soHdIy constructed British article stands it better than the 
lighter and weaker American one. Thus a six-inch l^itish 
lathe will do the work of an American eight-inch one. 

British makers,*then, have recoverexi their lost ground 
and are once more ahead. And not only in regard to high 
speed steel. Their machine toglg to-day are *iiore varied 
and more economical becaus# more purjwsefuUy adapted 
to particular work than the American. The American plan 
is rather to adjust the work to the tool than the tool to 
the work. They make standard patterns and turn out a 
quantity of each, and they make nothing else until those 
are exhausted when they make fresh standard patterna 
The customer has to take .what they have whether it ex¬ 
actly suits hifn or not. British makers retain more free¬ 
dom and adjust their tools to particular requirements. 
They are also at the prasent time well ahead in actual 
speed for some classes of machines. Last winter Americans 
were coming round inquiring how it is done. This is not 
said as a matter of pride or boasting but «f plain fact, to 
illustrate the power of recovery possessed by British manu- 
facturairs, their ability to learn from competitors and im¬ 
prove upxm the lessons taught when compelled oy necessity. 
The next turn of th^ whefil may again reverse the position 
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but never again will our meclianical engineers g6 to sleep 
as they did or ignore the march of events in other countries. 

The story of the boot trad# *is different but equally 
.interesting. ‘Boot-making by machinery is wholly an 
American development. It boran with the sewing machine, 
.which was'first effectudily woSed out in the States though 
previously invented iif Europe, and gradually extended to 
othef paoeesseS. English boot factories, which are situated, 
chiefly in Nortlfamptonshire and Leicestershire, were com- 
peljed to follow suit but found themselves dependent on 
American machines. Some machines had been invented 
here long ago, but they had never been taken up and 
effectively developed. American makers were not slow to 
take advantage of the situation, and they elaborated a 
system of letting out their machines on a royalty, which 
tied the English manufacturers hand and foot and proved 
not only very costly but extremely oppressive. In spite 
of this handicap the home trade began to make headway 
against American boots an'd shoes, whidi at one time 
threatened to swjunp the market. The manufacturers not 
only equipped their factories with njachinery but also 
adopted the American styles, which had found great favour 
with the public, and eventually succeeded in turning out 
goods cquall attractive apd cheap and at the same fame of 
better quality because made ol better leather. Tlie factory 
trade was revolutionised. Meanwhile attempts were made 
to produce English boot-making machines, as well as machine- 
made boots, in competition with the Americans; but the 
royalty system proved a most formidable obstacle. It was 
gradually tightened for the express purpose of strangling 
the English trade by a method «f “ linking up ” introduced 
into the agreements under which machines were leased. 
Bobts, ,it should be understood, are manufactured by a 
series of processes, each of which requires its own-set of 
machines. The agreements were so worded that a manu¬ 
facturer hiring a machine for a particular process was 
bound not only to use no machine of any other make for 
that process but also to use that machine only on iflhterial 
upon which the previous process had been performed by 
jnqther machine from the same makers. Thus the processes 
were linked up one after another,*and 4 II of them had to be 
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perf({rme^ by American machitioH, so tliat a msEnufacturer 
wishing to u^e an American machine for any particular 
process, say welting, was tsofnpelled to get all hisjmachinery 
for every process from the same source and was practically , 
forbidden to uije any other machinery at all. And in order 
to enforce this arrangement effectually the American makers , 
sedlired the right, under the terms'of the agi-eement, of* 
entering the factory at all times and inhpectitig "the 
machineiy, which enabled tliem to detect the presence of a 
chance interloper and at the same time push the adoption 
of any new or improved plant of their own. 

Nevertheless native enterprise was not entirely crushed. 
English machines were designed and made to perform all 
the operations, for the master patents have long run out, 
and the American monopoly could only be maintained by 
the constant introduction of small improvements. The boot 
manufacturers, however, were for the most part finuly per¬ 
suaded that some processes at least could only be performed 
by American machines, and to obtain these they had to 
bind themselves, as explained, in respect tp all the otjiers 
processes. That English makers were competent to supply 
a factory complete, and how the leasing system prevented 
them is best proved by a specific case, in which it broke 
down. One day the American ag^nt came intosone of the 
largest factories in Northamptdh and there found a strange 
machine at work. The owners denied that it infringed tlie 
agreement and refused to remove it, but what happened ? 
They promptly received a notice demanding the return of 
the whole of the American machines, which practically meant 
their entire equipment, within twenty-four houi«. That 
amounted to stripping the factory, and they were full of 
orders. But ttfe TCremptory treatment put their backs up 
and they resolved to run the risk. They retume(J tl* 
American mariiines and ordered a complete installation from 
a young firm of boot-machine makers at Bushden. The 
order was completed, and so successful was the change that 
they not only tamed out boots as good as before and as fast, 
but the relief from the oppressive royalty system enabled 
them to raise wages and shorten hours and yet sell their 
boots cheaper. This can be understood when I explain thaj 
a machine, which wogld coSt (say) £200 to buy outright. 
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would’at t).c end of twenty years nn<ler the leasing' system 
have cost the manufacturer something like £4,000 in royalties 
and then it would not be his pr^{»rty. 

I have loVl this story before with more detailed informa¬ 
tion about the history of boot machinery in the Engineering 
SupplemAit of The Times: but it is not generally known 
,and will bear telling again. The name of the Northampton 
Brm is^C. & E. Lewis. They are two brothers who started' 
life as workn«jn and now own the largest private boot 
factory in the world. Their boots are admitted be of 
fifst-rate quality, and they are sold at the retail price of 
10s. 5d. a pair. I believe the brand is called the ‘Cable”. 

The whole situation has recently been changed by the 
Patent Act of 1907 which contained a clause specially in¬ 
serted for the boot trade and nullifying the boycotting pro¬ 
visions in leasing agreements. At the same time the Act 
compels American makers of boot machinery to manufacture 
■ in this country, so that English makers can now compeh) 
on fair terms. This Act, bj»the way, is having a suhstaatial 
eObct in increasing productive employment in this country. 
The'boot trade Is only one of several affected by it. 

Wages and Hours. 

A greaff- deal of olBqjiiil information has been compiled 
about wages and hours of )ifork, and some of it is so ex¬ 
actly fitted to the purpose of this book that I reproduce it 
freely with a strong sense of obligation. 

Wag ^.—^In the autumn of 1905 the British Board of 
Trade entered on a special inc^uiry into some of the more 
important conditions of industrial life in several countries. 
The first volume, dealing with the United Kingdom, was 
published early in 1908 (Cd. 3864), and the* second, dealing 
’(HthjQermany, later in the same year (Cd. 4032). I sKall 
have occasion to make repeated reference to these volumes. 
Rents and prices were the chief subjects of inquiry, but iur 
formation was also obtained about wages, hours of work 
and other coiMitions. The data were obtained by inquirjf 
'on the spot' in a large number of representative towns,', 
namely, ninety-four in the United Kingdom and thirty- 
f^ree in Germany, widely distributed over both oountrk« 
and including the capitals. The ^sults are summarily 
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eoinj^re(f in the volume on Germany, fnnn whidh I extraot 
the following table relating to rates of wages in Elngland 
and Germany. They ha^e,referenoe to three groups of in¬ 
dustries—(1) building, (2) engineering, (3) printing. Tliese 
industries are practic^ly ubiquitous, and wages in them arc 
a oonsiderable extent subjedl to standard rates, ^hich can 
beIkscertamed with sufficient acouracyaand therefore afford 
^ fair measure of comparison, though the limitation ^heuld 
not be fifrgotten. If other industries were taken it is prob¬ 
able that in some cases the comparison would be more in 
favour of Germany and in others less so. As instances of 
tlie former I would refer to the recent report of a deputa¬ 
tion of Yorkshire textile workers, who investigated the 
corresponding centres in Germany, and found weavers’ 
wi^^ 6 per cent, better all round than those paid by the 
best firms at home. At Forst they are 121 per cent, 
higher than at Batley. In the scribbling and spinning 
detriments, on the oUier hand, they are less (Tke Times, 
Febfuary 6, 1909). 


BaISS op WAGPiS IS ENGLASU and (TliUilASY. 


Trade. 


Building — 
Bricklayera 
Hmodb . 
Oarpentera 
Plumbers . 
Platers . 
Jkkbourers 
Engmeering - 
Attars 
, Turners . 

Smiths . 

, Tnttern-makers 
Labourers .• 
’BHnting-* 
OompositotB . 


Predominant Range of 
Weokiy Wages. 

_ 


England. 


Average of above . 


Germany. 


s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 


87 

87 

6 to 40 
2 M 89 

6 

4 

} 26 11 to 81 

3 


86 

2 „ 

89 

4 

26 11 „ 

81 

3 

77 

36 

» ,, 

39a 9 

21 

0 „ 

28 

6 

78 

31 

6 .. 

87 

6 

21 

0 „ 

29 

8 

78 

28 

6 „ 

27 

0 

19 

6 „ 

21 

0 

86 

82 

0 .. 

86 

0 

26 

0 „ 

32 

0 

86* 

82 

0 „ 

86 

• 

27 

0 

33 

0 

88 

32 

0 „ 

86 

0 

28 

6 „ 

38 

0 

90 

31 

0 „ 

88 

0 

25 

6 „ 

80 

0. 

77 

18 

0 „ 

22 

0 

18 

0 „ 

22 


28 

0 .. 

33 

0 

21 

9 .. 

26 11 

83 


Ratio of 
German to 
English rates, 
the latter 
taken as 100. 


43 
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' These hgures correspond with my own conclusions stated 
above (pp. 379-83) as closely as can be expected, in view of 
the different fiokls of inquiry, ^ifd they more than justify 
my criticism lof the earlier official figures on p. 379. My 
summary conclusion that Gdrman rates are about four-fifths 
of Englisn ones is quite confirmed The Hoard of Trade 
..inquiry makes themeout a little higher than four-fiftfts; 
mine ipade them out a little lower. I think this difference 
may be fully accounted for by the rise in Germany between 
the beginning of 1903, when my inquiry took place,eand the 
autumn of 1905. Wages in Germany are tending steadily to 
approximate to the English standard. That, seems to me the 
most significant conclusion to be drawn from those com* 
parisons, and I believe that every fresh one will confirm it. 
The report on Germany does, in fact, contain later infomra- 
tion pointing in that directiom Supplementary inquiries 
made in March, 1908—two and a half years later—demon¬ 
strated an upward movement in Gorman wages to the extent 
of the following increases over the 1905 figures: EnginW- 
ing, 8 per cent.; building, 7 per cent; printing, 11 per 
cent.; textile industries, at Aaehen (wool), 5'6 to 9 per cent., 
at Miilhausen (cotton), 5 to 20 per cent; municipal em¬ 
ployees, 7 or 8 per ewit. Changes in English rates between 
October, 1905, and Octo^r, 1907, are thus.officially stated 
(Cd 3864, p. xli): building, 'slightly higher in three trades 
(bricklayers, carpenters and plumbers), slightly lower in 
three (masons, plasterers and painters); engineering, a ri^ 
of 1‘5 per cent; printing a rise of 1 per cent. Ei^lish. 
wages twd to rise, but not nearly so fast as German. 

With regard to the United States an immense quantity 
of official statistics about wageg down to the year 1906 have, 
been published by the Department of Comnlerce and La^r. 
(Bulletin No. 71). I was in hopes that they would furffish 
matt&' for completing the comparison made above; -but"they 
are collected m a diflerent manner and are not properly 
comp irable; to tabulate them with tlie others would be mi»-' 
leading. The data were collected from 4,034establi8hmeat8 
t distributed in all parte of the United States, and tbe lesoite', 
are reduced' to averages by finding the aggregate homs. 
worked per week by all the workers in each teade and thmr 
aggregate earnings per hour, ^d tl^en dividing; tlmse 
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greg^tes the totd number of workers. The figures fot 
wa^, thorefoie, represent eaniings, and they are stated in 
terms of hourly, not weekly, wages. To find the weekly 
wages it is necessary to multiply them by the nuillbor of hours 
worked in the week.' The retu?ns were furnished by em¬ 
ployers and represent the amounts ps«d by them. This iff 
ob^usly an entirely difierent thing froD# the standard weekly 
rjktes on which the English and most of the Gdkman ggvftes 
are based. Earnings may be more or less important than 
rates of wages according to the point of view ; but in any 
case they are different. 1 give the summary figures, however, 
for the'same trades, as far as possible, for the year 1905. 


Avbbaqk WEBKt.v Eausinqs m Unitbd States, 1905. 


Trade. 
BmUling — 
Brioklayem . 
MasouB . 
Carpenters . 
Blumbere 
Painters 
Labourers 
Enijineermg — 
Machiniatfe . 
Smiths . 
Pattem-makere 
Labourers 
Printing — 

* Compositors . 


Weekly Earnings, 
s. d. 

110 6 
96 0 
73 7 
., . 91 0 

69 0 
36 6, 

62 9 
68 0 
66 6 
. . 36 0 

. •• 

95 0 


, The most striking thing is the disproportionately high 
wages in the building compaml with the engineering trades, 
and especially the wages of bricklayers. There is evidently 
something abnormal We, and one factor is probably trade 
union action I left the builijing trades out of my inquiry 
because they arS non-competitive, but they are for other 
rearffns an unsatisfactory measure of comparison, l^e/ 
vaiy too widely and capriciously according to time and pace 
to be a valid index of conditiens. The hourly rates for 
bricklayers in seventy-one American towns ranged from 
thirty-four cent* to seventy-five cents in 190ik To strike 
an average between such widely separated conditions is 
merely misleading. I am more than ever convinced that 
in making international comparisons of this kind a muqh 
truer conception is gained bjf narrowing the field and com-* 
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paring like as far as possible with like than by raagin^over 
a vast area and boiling down widely different renditions into 
an imaginary product called m average. If we take the 
engineering (Jrades and leave out places which have nocountor- 
part in Europe, such as Montana, Texas and Califoniia, the 
American figures—bearing in mind that they represent 
' earnings—are quite m keeping with my previous conelusibns 
thalt wages in the United States are broadly about half qs 
high again as'-in England. The wages of labourArs stated 
^bove also confirm this estimate. » 

The American statistics referred to were not compiled 
for the purpose of international comparison, but mainly for 
comparing one year with another in the States, and for that 
purpose they are both valid and full. They show a marked 
and general rise in wages during the decade 1897-1906. 
The following table gives the index number for each year 
in the trades already dealt with, the mean for 1890-99 being 
taken as 100:— 

, Bblativid ^aqes PEit Hooa. 


Year. 

Building 

Trades. 

Engineeiiiig. 

Trades. 

Printing 

Trades. 

1837 

101-3 *■ 

99-7 

99-2 

1898 

102-8 

'■ 99-0 

101-2 

1899 

105-3 

99-1 

103-6 

1900 

109-9 

101*8 

109*3 

1901 

lU-6 

104*7 

110-7 

1902 

121*1 

108-2 

lU-2 

1908 

128*8 

112-2 

116-1 

1904 

129-7 

118-9 

118-9 

1906 

132*2 

114*0 

120-6 

1906 

140-2 

f 117-9 

126-9 

1. 


One other point in connection with wages may be 
mentioned. Profit-sharing^ or rather co-partnership, has 
lately received a marked impetus in England by the in¬ 
stitution of f, scheme in the large works of Furness, W^tjiy 
& Co., n sl^ipbuilding and engineering firdS at j^artlejaioL' 
in the autumn of 1908. It was accepted by the rnen ang 
the trade unions on a vote. Ilie principle is also eJsfending 
Cn gasworks, sevei-al large concerns having .folldjred Ah 
example of the Sooth Metropolitan Cas Compajiy.' 
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3 otwLr-Hour8 are more easily and satisfaolSorily conk- 
than wages; there is neither the same ambiguity nor 
the same range of variatioil, I have therefore consjruct^ the 
following table from the uf^ial sources used above; that is 
to say, I have, added figures fbr the United States to a 
comparative table given in th% Board* of Trade Export for , 
Qefmany. They may not be absolutely on all fours, but, 
they are quite sufficiently so for a general comparisog. • 

Avbbaqe Wbbely Hocks of Work in 1%05. 


M. 






• 

Batio of German 


Average Hours per Week. 

and American 
hours to English 

Trade. 




taken as 100. 


England. 

Germany. 

IT.S.A. 

Germany. 

U.S.A. 

Building — 






Bricklayers and 
Masons . 

62i 

69 * 

( 46-8 1 
t 47-8 / 

112 

90 

Carpenters 

S8 

59 

48*6 

• 111 

%1 

Plum bers . 

siti 

68 

47 

108 

87 

Painters . 

534 

69 

48 

no 

89 

Labourers . 
Bngine§ring-- 

624 

69 

65 

112 

112^ 

104 

Fitters 

68 

59L • 

a 56 

106 

Turners 

63 

sgf 

86 

112 

105 

Smiths 

53 

694 

86-7 

112 

107 

Pattern-makors 

63 

694 

64*6 

112 


Labourers. 
Printing— . 

63 

59^ 

56*6 

112 

103 

103 

Compositors 

624 

64 

63 

101 


The exceptional and privileged position occupied by the 
skilled buildmg*trades in the United States is brought out 
more- clearly by the hours than by the wages. If other 
industries were included it would be still more apparent 
Fear instance, in the cotton trade the average weekly hours 
are over 60, in rolling mills over 66, on bkat furnaces 84, 
in the boot a*d shoe trade nearly 57, in htather trades 
nearly 66; and so on. In fact me table happens by a 
curious coinddence to contain the three large branches of 
industry in which tije hours worked are the lowest and 
quite unrepresentative of feneral industrial conditiana ifi 
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the Unitetl States. General concliwions drawa iroin, them 
would be most fallacious. I have only gives them betause 
theyare (ijie trades selected for,the Board of Trade’s inquirjr, 
and it is interesting to see how the three countries stand in 
regard to them. ‘ 

Theste official iniyiiries afford confirmation of the tend¬ 
ency, which I haven-pointed out in the chapter on Hdurs, 
towards a dKninution of the working time in both Germany 
and the United States and an approximation to the English 
standard. The Board of Trade Report for Germany states 
fiiat “the rise in wages has been accompanied by some 
tendency to reduction of hours,” and it gives a few scattered 
instances. In Germany, as already stated, the hours of 
women and young persons will shortly be reduced by law 
to fifty-eight a week. The following table, relating to a well- 
known manufacturing concern at Elberfeld and compiled 
from' private information, shows well the double movement 
over a long period:— 

r, 

AvumaB Wseslt Waqbs abd Hocbs. 


Yoar. 

j 

Wagoa. 

Houn. 

Male 

Workers. •» 

Female 

Workera. 

1887 

15*64 marks. 

12*96 marks. 

71 

1878 

22-82 „ 

14-64 „ 

71 

1907 

25'38 „ 

1661 „ 

60 


The average earnings of male workers have risen 60 
per cent, of female workers 28 cent, while hours I»ve 
Wn reduced from 71 to 60. Moreover a remarkable 
change has taken place in the proportion of the sexes. In 
1878, 60 per cent of the workers were feifiale «id 40 per 
odnt male; in 1907 the proportion was reversed. 

In the United States Report very fult information is 
given for a large number of trades over a BOTio#ef ye^. 
The.tabl«, winch are far too voluminous for wprodimtion, 
rqveal a general, but neither uniform nor rapid tendencyjbd 
.hdl. lbs following index nufnberil, refreee&t the rektive 
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hours wwked in certain standard trades in th’ year 19Se 
the mean of J890-99 being taken as 100. Cotbra spinner 
98‘9 (male), 98’6 (female)*; lyeavcrs 97'7 (male), 99'4 (female) 

■ hosiery knitters 99'0 (male), 97 6 (female)'; wbollon -weaver 
98'3 (male), 98 0 (female); blalt furnacemen 100; iron an( 
stool heaters 99'6; heaters’* helper* 101'6; rollers 98'9 
sAiths 981', boilermakers 95'2; machinists 94'4; moulder 
,95'1; pattern-makers 94-2; brass finishers* 91'6i brick 
layers ^1'9 ; carpenters 89'7 ; painters 80'7 ; plasterer 
90 0; plumbers 90'2. The largest reductions, it may ^b 
noticed, are in the building and engineering trades; am 
they go far to account for the exceptional positions occu 
pied by those trades in regard to hours. 

Woukmen’s Compensation and Insurance. 

The whole position with regard to compensation for injury 
has been altered in the United Kingdom by the extremelj' 
important Workmen’s Compemsation Act of 1906, 'which 
came into operation in July, 1907. This Act introduced 
' some entirely new principles in labour ISgislation, and it 
may be regarded a# the first-fruits of the general election 
of 1906, which returned to Parliament a strong labour party. 
It 'changed the position in two ways—(1) Uy enlarging 
the rights of persons entitled«to (flaim compensation, (2) by 
extending the right of compensation to persons not included 
in the previous laws. The clianges under the first head 
may be tabulated thus :— 

Old Aot. New Act. 

1. MiDimum period oi inc&paoit; Seduced to one week, and ii tn- 

eotitling to cAnpenaation, two capacity laats two weeka or more 
weeks. compensation payable from dat^ of 

• injury. 

2. Accidents entitling to com-* No restriction as to place; for 
pensatlon must happen “ on, in oi instance, a man sent on a message 
about ” the employer’s premises. and knocked down in the street can 

claim. 

3. Claim can be refused on the Serious and wilful misconduct is 
" ^ounu of serious and wilful mis- no defence against .. claim in cases 

oonduct on the part of the injijyed of death or serious and perma;mnt 
workman. ■- incapacity. 
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Old Act. Ndw Act# 

4. Diseases not specifically in- Sevetal diseases included-— 
eluded, though anthrax made a legal a^tfirax, ankylostomiasis, poisoning 
accident by decision of the court. by lead, mercury, phosphorus and 

ansenio; others added since by order 
issued by Home Office. 

6, Dep ndants limited/to wife, Enlarged to inoljide .illegitimate 

husband, parent and child. children and parents and grand¬ 

parents thereof; brother and hali^ 
brother, sister and half-Aster 

fi. Amount at oompenaation Raised to full wages (not exoeed- 
Umited to hall wages. ing lOs. a week) for persons under 

twenty’ono, and increased in pro¬ 
portion to probable earnings. 

7. Compensation based on actual All^ earnings to be taken into 
earnings in the Mrvice of employer account. 

who is liable. 

0. Commutation of weekly com- Agreement for commutation 
penaation for lump sum allowed by liable to be set aside in certain 
free agreement. . oases if amount insufficient. * 

Thu most far.-reaching change is No. 4, the inclusion of. 
diseases. It is diflScuIl to see why apy disease contracted 
in the course of employment should not on the same grounds 
be judged an accident; for instance, bronchitis, tuberculosis 
or any infefctious disease^ (aught from a fellow-worker. A 
man working in pitch claimM compensation for can(»p, and 
the claim was allowed by the court. Catching cold is more 
likely to be the fault of the premises than falling down¬ 
stairs and may involve much more serious consequences. 

A far more momentous change, however, both in 
principle and in etfect, is the extension of compensation to 
classes previously excluded. Hitherto all t^e laws relating 
to compensation for accident, passed in ever^ country, have 
b€en ,based on the principle of “ industrial risk ^. 'The 
theory is that persons employed in certain, occupations are 
exposed to special risks inindental to their employment; 
and «nce these risks are incurred for the benefit of the 
business it is" only just that injuries arisiifr out of them 
‘should be <»mpensated by the employer. It is neld by 
some theorists that the cost eventually falls oh file con-- 
Burner and is, therefore paid by society at large; but that is 
amainly not always the case. At anjr rate the imtaeBiate 
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cost placed upon the employer, and the main phint ^s 
that special rigk is incurred by the employed. Accordingly 
the occupations, to which j^e law applies, are named, and 
all others are outside it. This principle has i>c^n entirely 
abandoned in {he new English* law. Instead of granting 
compensation to selected occupations^ which are «iamed, it 
gAnts the same privilege to all occupsijions with a few ex- 
jieptions; and it only names the exceptions* These ^re:' 

(1) persftns in the naval or military service qf the Crown; 

(2) polite; (3) prsons employed otherwise than in manual 
labour and earning more than £250 a year; (4) out-workers 
(persons workin'g on material furnished by the employer 
but not on his premises); (5) members of an employer’s 
family living in his house; (6) persons casually employed 
for some purpose not connected with the employer’s trade 
or business. 

Thus compensation can now be claimed by domestic 
servants, shop assistants, clerks, sailors, hospital staffs, 
thAtre staffs,-church staffs, persons employed by the State, 
the municipality or any other body, musicians, teachers, 
lick nurses, and many more, although thhy run no Ynore 
risk than their employers, and no more than everybody runs 
avery day. The sole ground is that they are employed by 
some one else, who has to pay for accidents befalling them, 
[t may be said that the entire jxiptilation is thereby divided 
into two classes—employers and employed, one of which 
las to pay the other an unknown and incalculable sum of 
money, solely on the ground of their relative position as 
jivers and receivers of employment and pay. It is calculated 
diat some 6,000,000 persons have been added to the list of 
diose entitled to compensation. 

One is tefll^ted to swemate on the ulterior bearii^ of 
iia, remarkable step. In a sense it is highly sodahstje, 
3ut the broad demarcation laid down between employers 
and employed involves a juristic sanction of that relation¬ 
ship which is antagonistic to the collectivist ideal. It is a 
personal rel^ionship recognised by the ^tate, but not 
managed or controlled by it. There is here no question of 
State insurance; employers are made liable by the law, but 
they are left to fulfil their obligations as they please; the 
State stands aside. For the most part they have choseneto 
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mSet'iihe liability by voluntary insurance effoctet? with com¬ 
mercial aifencies. The insurance companies drgw up sdiedules 
for the several classes of occupations as best they could, and 
at the safia^time they took ttie opportunity to raise the 
existing rates charged under the old law., Their general 
experience was that the tendoncy of claims to increase and 
accumulate had rendered the old rates inarlequate, au(f in 
view of the increased liability under the new'law they weij' 
faced 'with t^e necessity of raising them by substantial 
amounts, which vary, according to the class of occupation, 
fcom 20 or 30 per cent, to as much as 120 per cent. The 
burden on employers has thus been heavily increased, and 
the probability, or rather certainty, is that the process will 
continue. Some time must elapse before the working can 
be clearly seen, but the result of the first year’s experience 
has been to cause a further rise of some insurance rates. ' 
litigation has also been much increased. A return by the 
Hoque Office issued in October, 1908, showed that disputed 
claims in England and Wales, giving rise to judicial prodeed- 
ings, rose from 2,632 in 1906 to 3,330 in 1907, the latter 
year' including •six months' working of the new Act. In 
addition, 9,349 claims were settled by agreement or in 
formal arbitration, and nearly half of these were taken 
under the pew Act. But the great bulk of the claims arc 
paid without any proceedihgr-, and of such there is no record. 

Another Act of. equal or greater importance for the 
benefit of the poorer classes, and an entirelynew departure, 
is the Old Age Penaons Act of 1908, which came into 
operation in January, 1909. It entitles all persons over 
seventy years of age, who fulfil certain conditions, to a free 
pension for the rest of their lives. The conditions are 
that the recipient must not‘ have an indime exceeding 
i^l lOs. per annum, and must have been a British subject 
resident in the Unitiii Kingdom fortwenty years.. Paupers 
(persons in receipt of poor law^rdief), lunatics and imprisoned 
criminals are disqualified; al^ a person who has habitually 
failed to work, according to his ability, opportpnity Mid need 
for the njaintenance of himself and those legally (kp^adeiat 
on him, unless he Tjan adduce certain.specified {uloofs of 
thrift. The pension is fixed on a graduate scale according 
teethe recipient’s means. If they do not exceed fi^.a year 
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the,fuU*^nsion oi 5s. a week is payable; for (wery*£2 128. 
6d. of ineoipe above £21 the pension is lowered by Is. 

■ There are elaborate rales for estimating the means of 
claimants. The Act is administered by the Iqerfl authoriiies 
and the cost is defrayed by tJie Exchequer. The number 
of persons who came into ipeceipt of pensions m January, 
J909, was over 600,000, and the cpst for the first yeat 

I will be approximately £9,000,000. , 

The cmef criticism of this measure is that the^ relief is 
non-e«ntributory, that it puts a premium on idleness and 
wastefulness and penalises tlirift. At the same time 456 
problem of finding the money, which will increase year by 
^ear, has led to a study of the German system of national 
insurance. It has been repeatedly described by other 
English writers besides myself, though not always very 
clearly : but British statesmen appear to have been ignorant 
of its merits until after the elaboration of their own’old age 
pension scheme, the diflSculties of which set them studying 
tRe German system. That's thoroughly characteristic of 
our political procedure. Legislate in baste and study the 
subject at leisure is still our maxim. ” ' 

In the United States no advance appears to have been , 
made towards a system of compensation for injury at all 
comparable to those obtaining in Europe. In a paper on 
industrial accidents by Mr* Frederick Hoffmann m the 
Bulletin (No. 78) issued by the Department of Commerce 
and Labor for September, 1908, the writer observes that “ no 
national investigation of the subject has been made to deter¬ 
mine the true accident risk in industry, and the statistical 
data extant are more or less fragmentary. . . . American 
factory inspectors' reports, as a rule, are unfortunately 
very defectife and inconefusivo.” Nevertheless he essays 
a .detailed estimate from such data as are available, from 
which it appears that accideilts, both fatal and ncn-mtal, 
are excessively frequent an4 increasing, particularly among 
railwaymen. Between 1897 and 1906 the fatal accidente 
increased frpm 976, or 6 per 1,000, to 2,310, or 8 per 1,000; 
noa-fatal ones increased from 13,795, or 86 per 1,000, to 
34,989, or 122 per 1,000. He gives the comparative frequency 
of accidents to coal miners as 8‘10 in the United States to 
U29 in tlie United Kingdom, and among railwaymqp as 
2'50 in the United States to 0’98 in Germany. 
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Housing. 

The Board <5f Trade Reports already drawn upon for in- 
■ formation ^bout wages and hovrs' also take cognisance of 
housing, and ^lere I am indebted to them for an important 
correction. It is clear frotri" the much fuller iota they con¬ 
tain that toy estimate of the relative cost of rent in Knglapd 
and Germany is wrong as a general statement. The basis 
of comnarison was too small and not sufficiently represen¬ 
tative w permit of correct generalisation. In fact I fell 
into the very error to which I have repeatedly drawn at¬ 
tention in connection with other subjects., The correction 
is all in favour of Germany. It appears that I put the 
figure for Germany too high and that for England too low, 
and the double error makes the discrepancy serious. I was 
prepared for the first error, having indicated the probability 
of it myself on page 436; but the extent of it surprises me. 
The under-statement of rent in England is very much less 
than the over-statement for Germany, and is fully accounted 
for by my selection of industrial districts and the exclusion 
of the highly rented metropolitan and T 3 meBide areas, with 
some othera A‘fact brought out very clearly by the Board 
of Trade investigation and worthy of note is that in England 
as a rule in purely industrial towns rents are lower and 
over-crowding less than in trading centres, and particularly 
seaports. The same holds good to some extent of Germany. 
It refutes the common and constantly repeated fallacy that, 
over-crowding and the housing difliculty in general are the 
results of the “ factory system ”. 

'The following summary comparison is given in the re¬ 
port on Germany;— 

Emm vs EHOi.Ain>iAHD Gehmasy. ,, 


a 

Momber of Booms 
per DweDing. 

Predominant B&nge of 
WeeWy Bents. 

r, 

Batio 0 ^ 
Genti&n to 
English 
taken as , 
100,. 

England. 

Germany. 

Two rt>om« 

Three tooms , 

Pont rooma 

». d. a. 4. 
3 0to8 6 

3 9„4 6„ 

4 6 „ 6 6 

a. i. a. d. 

2 StoS 6 

8 6 „ 4 9. 
4 8 „ 6 0 

98 . 

w. , 

ioa-9 
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If take the means of the predominant rangeland 
diride them by the number of rooms, we get this resmt, that 
the mean w^kly rent per room is in England ] s. 4id., in 
Germany Is. 4Jd. The dfiference is only one-eighteenth of 
a penny; thejr are virtually identical, and such balance as 
there is stands in favour of Germany. By a more elaborate 
calculation the report reverses this position and makes the 
German level a shade higher, as 101100. .The difference 
is immaterial; to all intents and purposes wo must4#ay that 
on a b^oad average rent is about the same iif both countries. 
My former calculations resulted in the conclusion that the 
mean rent per reoni is Is. 3d. in England and 2s. m Germany. 

1 was deceived by the c- mparatively high rents in Rhineland 
and particularly in Dusseldorf, which is as exceptional as 
Newcastle in this country. But two p< ints are to be noticed. 

The first is that dwellings of four rooin^ are dearer in 
Germany; the advantage lies entirely in tlie two-roomed 
dwellings. Now two-roomed dwellings are very numerous 
iaiGermany; the working clashes really live in dwellings of 
two and tluree rooms, except in some of the Saxon towns and 
a few others; four-roomed dwellings are *^uite exceptional. 
In Stuttgart, for instance, 98'7 per cent, of the dwellings 
in the working-class quarters contain less than four rooma 
In English towns, on the contrary, two-roon^d dwellings 
are exceptional, apart from Lpndan and a few other places; 
and four-roomed dwellings are the rule. If, therefore, the 
German working classes enjoyed the same accommodation 
as the English they would have to pay more for it. The 
second [mint is that in England rent indudes local taxation; 
in Germany it does not. The report estimates that if al¬ 
lowance be made for this difference German rents stand 
to English 88*123 to 100. * 

^ In other matters the report, which contains a mass of 
interesting oetail, fully bears out my account of fler&ao 
hounng. A captious critic ^has complained that ray book 
ignores the good side of Gorman housing. He evidently 
meant towi[|plauning and municipal ownership of land, 
about jsrhich we hear so much; for I have fully noted other 
good features of German housing. So I will take the op¬ 
portunity to say that much misapprehension is f irrent about 
town-planning in Qomafty. I have nothing to say ag^nst 
it; it 18 only commSh-sense. But reformers, in their eager- % 
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ueas tq u^ge ite adoption here, have conveyed the,impreB- 
aioQ that German towns at large have been turned into 
garden cities by town-planning. This book, however, has 
nothing to do with reforms; it ia an attempt to state what 
is, which is peahaps not a bad preliminary to reform, though 
reformers often, if not generally, seem to think it necessary 
to say whfet is not. f have described the German towns 
^d housing as truthfully as I can without any ulterior 
object; and if 'they are no better, it is not my fault. The 
tnith is lhat town-planning and all that goes with it is very 
jKirtially and irregularly applied and its benefits are fnainly 
prdSpective. Many places have as yet done nothing in 
that way, others have done very little; those which have 
(lone most did not happen to come within my inquiry. In 
any case town-planning has no epect upon antecedent 
conditions, whicli cover most of the housing; it is preventive, 
not curative. * 

Cost of Living. 

Still more voluminous statistics from the same dfieial 
sources are available for the cost of necessaries than for 
the prtvious subj^ts. The following comparative table is 
given in the Board of Trade Report on Germany:— 


PrSDOUISINT BSTAIC. PBIOES is OcTOBSB, 1905. 


Oommodities. 

' t/ 

England. 

Germany. 

Batio oi 
German to 
BttgHah, 
taken as 
100. 

Sugar, white, per lb. 

A. 8. d. 

0 ^ 

a. d. a. d. 

0 S^toO 4^ 

119 

Batter^ per lb. 

1 11 

1 1 ,. 1 2| 

106 

Potfytoes, per 7 lb. . 

»to0 3l 

0 2i „ 0 8 

86 

Plour, wl'eaten, per 7 lb.. 

8 „ 0 10 

0 llj „ 1 1| 

,i« 

Milk, per quaii 

3 .,0 

0 24 „ 0 9| 

76 

Beef^ per lb.. • 


0 7| „ 0 8i 

12S 

Mutton, „ • 4 (. 

/ 74 .. 0 9 > 1 
I 4 „ 0 S’) 

0 7f „ 0 i| 

1*7 

. Pork, « ■ 

74 „ 0 84 

0 8J „ 0 11 

138 

Bacon, „ . . . 

7 „ 0 9f 

0 83 „ 0 11 

13» 

Cual, percwt. . 

94 „ 1 0 

0 XOf „ 1 4 

m 

^>ar^^ oil, par gaL 

7 „ 0 8 

0 9i „ Q U 

' 

killed. 

‘Foreign or Gobniitl. 
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The clliff difference between theBe prices and tjiosegiifen 
n the table on page 469 (also compiled from official sourceH) 
8 that the range of price* is less in the later table. In the 
lermau column, however, sdjjar is quoted at a^ lauch lower 
irice tlian 1 made out. Otherwise there is no great differ- 
mce, but the smaller range works out on the me?#! to the 
lisadvantage of Germany. As 1 hdvo pointed out the 
liffcrent national habits and customs hlake a I^ire compari- 
fon of paces almost useless as an index to actual conditions 
)f living^ The report endeavours to get o'^er this by an 
daborate calculation based on working-men’s budgets aixl 
he amount actually spent on different articles.' The sum- 
nary conclusion is that an English workman, if he lived in 
Germany in the manner customary at home, would find his 
expenses raised by 18 per cent.; but if a Gorman workman 
came to England and lived in his accustomed manner he 
would only find his expenses diminished by about 8 per 
cent. 

ffhe uphot is to confirm the previous conclusion that 
the cost of living is higher in Germany, but that national 
customs substantially reduce the difference ia practice. »The 
percentage of incomi^spent on food by families of different 
grades of income is found to be as follows:— 


Weoldy Income. 

Percentage spent on Food. 

United Kingdom. 

Gormany. 

25b. and under SOb. 

66 

62 

dOs. „ „ 358. 

' 65 

69 

858. „ 40e. 

, • 61 

56 


• , » 

The relative quantities of different kinds of food consumed 
by similar families in the two8»untries is expressed in the 
following table, which ^ves the ratio of German families to 
British, takon%8 100:— 
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RaIjO or QEnHAB Gohsumption to British (= icd). 



Fafnilies having Income 

Kind^of Food. 






■ 


25s. to.SCki. 

SOs. to 358. 

'358. to 408. 

u 




Bread ay.d flour 

84 

89 

99 

Meat and flsh . 

88 

90 

96 I 

Eggs . . 

106 

90 

97 

Fresh milk 

159 

130 

140 ** 

Cheese . 

66 . 

78 

78 

Animal fats . 

113 

116 ' 

120 

Potatoes . 

151 

148 

16S 

Sugar 

42 

41 

41. 


German families live very much less on sugar and some¬ 
what less on bread and meat, but much more on milk, 
(wtatoes and butter, etc. With regard to meat tlie real 
consumption is probably t(pt correctly represented, at in 
Germany it is sold without bone or fat, so that a nominal 
quantity contains more flesh than in England. Incidentally 
the report disposes of a great deal of nonsense talked about 
the consumption of horse-flesh and black bread in Germany 
by persons who for political reasons desire to make the 
worst of industrial life in' Gprmany. Mucli evidence of the 
well-being of the German working classes has accumulated 
since the publication of this book, and largely from parties 
of-English working men who have gone there to investigate 
for themselves. They have all returned impressed and 
surprised by the standsd of comfort prevailing. The latest 
of these parties were the Yorkshire textile workers quoted 
above. “ Any doubt,” they say, “ as to the nutritious value 
of the German diet is dispelled by the well-nourished a})- 
peara^ce of even the humblest section of the working 
classes.” They were astonished to find the German workers 
so." well conditioned and w^l circumstanced ” and so little 
affected by unemployment. There is no doubt about their. 
being well .nourished and well clad; nor rahi anj visitor, 
deny the fact. But as I have point^ out their condition 
is in ho small measure due to a factor which British work* 
ii\en in particular should not forget, and that is, the habits 
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uf Uie {ifepple themselves, the care of the home and the cojn- 
pifrativo absence of waste upon pleasure and vice. 

For the Ignited Stat* the Demrtment of Commerce and 
Labor has published (Bulfttin No. 71) a ma;.s of statistical 
data about prices down to 1906. It does not seem worth 
while to try to extract any figures pqjpallcl to those tabulated 
above for England and Germany., There is the sam(^ 
voluminous wealth of quotations and wide range of prices 
noted ki pagi^s 468-69 as occurring in the curlier s'Jatistics, 
and tljp result would not be such as to repay the labour. 
What is worth noting, however, is the movement of prlljes 
in the United States. Every food-stuff has risen in the last 
few years, with the sole exception of coffee, which has fallen. 
The relative prices of the principal articles in 1906 were as 
follows, the mean of 1890-99 being taken as 100:— 


Beof 


. 116 

Milk. 

. 109 

Mutton . 


. 124 

Butter 

. 108 

Pork 


. 137 

Oheose 

. 115 

Bacon 


. 150 

Sugar 

. ♦ 98 

Veal 


. 123 


. 105 

Poultiy . 


. 120 

Potatoes . 

.• 114 

Fish . 


. lie 

EggH . ■ . 

. 134 

Bread 


. 102 

Tea . 

. 106 

Flour 


. 108 

Oodee 

. 94 


If this table is compared with> the one jhowing the 
movement of wages in the saipe*period, it appears that the 
rise of wages is to a large extent counterbalanced by the 
higher price of commodities, so that what is sometimes oalled 
“ real wages ” shows little or no rise. 

Trade Ukions. 

Much has happened an^ is happening of great interest 
in connection*with trade unions and the relations of em¬ 
ployers and employed. 

The first point to notice is the strength of the unions. 
An international estimate, m»de on behalf of the unions at 
the end of 1906 and published in Berlin, gave the strength of 
the unions aa 2,216,165 in Germany and 2,106,283 in the 
United, Kingdom. I do not know on what these estimates 
are .based, but they have been universally accepted and re¬ 
peated. The figures for this country are considerably in 
excess of any official retunf. The membership of the unibns 
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fepresented at the Trade Union Congtess in 1908,'piuB 
the known unions not represent^, aiuountetl in all to less 
than 1,900,000. The estimate of the German anions ap¬ 
pears to emifnate from the,Social Democrats; it represents 
an extrepely large and rapitj increase, which is still going 
on. At the end of 1907 the membership was estimate^ at 
2,453,940. If these'figures are even approximately correct, 
tra'de unions are now numerically far stronger in permanj 
than in any Other country. The estimate given for the 
ynited States is 1,970,700, but it is only a guess. 1 think it 
lughly prebable that the organisation of labour is proceeding 
more rapidly in Germany than elsewhere. Oiganisation 
is congenial to the national character, and the improved 
economic condition of the workers enables them to combine. 
But the strength of trade unions depends less on the number 
of members tlian on their proportion to the whole number 
engaged in the same occupations, and on their finances. In 
both th«se respects the English unions still have th^ ad¬ 
vantage. The great increase in Germany has been among 
the (Social Dentocratic unions, or “ centralised ” unions, as 
they seem now to be called; their nvgmbership at the end 
of 1907 is stated to be 1,873,146. But the Ghratian unions 
have also grown rapidly and numbered nearly 300,000 at 
the same lime. Thereuwepe also some 80,000 “Christiah 
Independent” anions, who presumably adopt the same 
position as the others but are non-Catholic or non-clOTcal. 
The independent unions have also grown, while the Hirsch- 
Duncker societies maintain their strength. 

The next point to be noted is the extremely important 
Trade Disputes Act of 1906, which has changed the legal 
positiou of trade unions in tbfc United Kin^om and had a 
far-reaching influence. In the chapter on Trade Unions I 
^in^icd out (pp. 539-40) that the Tafi' Vale case, in wMch 
the Taff' Y^le Bailway Company , obtained damages against 
the Amalgamated Society or Railway Servants for iuterf^' 
ing-with men engaged to take the place of strikers, had 
turned trade* union effort more into politii^ ohaim^> and 
4hat scanfl’ diange in the law was probable. Ilf'lNB 
Ipng in coming. The ‘General Election of 1906 dea^nsteatod 
Uie fOTce of the movement I,, had indicated, and &cwed 
that ^e Taff Vale ease, in whichi some em|^eyck».,h^ 
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foolishly eiulted, had given an enormous impetus to th5 
agitation assiduously carijed on by Socialists among the 
trade unions for a good maay years, but with little visible 
^ect. A joint body, called t|,>e Labour R^resentation 
Committee, consisting of repr^entatives from tracjp unions 
am] Socialist sodeties, had been foftned before 1900 to 
promote the Parliamentary candidatuifi and election of its ' 
' wn nominees; but at the election in that year it oidy got 
four members returned. The result of the Tatf Vale case 
was at o^ce to double the trade union membership of thi# 
body, which succeeded in getting twenty-nine of its candi¬ 
dates elected in 1906 and assumed the title of “Labour 
Party ^ In addition a number of direct representatives of 
trade unions, chiefly miners, were elected, and brought the 
total force bent on amending the law up to 52 or 53. The 
fact NO impressed the Government that it pnjmptly under¬ 
took to satisfy their requirements, and the Trade Disputes 
Act cf 1906 was passed. It not only grants the immunity 
whidi trade union funds were supposed to enjoy under the 
previous law until the Taff Vale judgment,»but goes very 
much further and ©infers upon trade unions and trade 
union officialB privileges which are enjoyed by no other 
class. Briefly, it provides that the common law relating 
to “ conspiiacy ” shall not apply tcstrade disputes; in other 
words it legalises acts done in furtherance of a trade 
dispute which are illegal in all other circumstances. It 
further provides that no action shall be entertained by any 
court against a trade union or its officials in respect of any 
“tortious” act committed by or on be]jalf of the union; 
m other words a trade union cannot be sued by persons 
injury by it. /dsc it expressly provides that acts done in 
connection with a trade dispute which may induce persons 
to brack their contracts or may interfere with the tjadet 
business or employment of other persons, shall not be 
actionable on those grounds. ILastly, it expressly legalisM 
“ peaceful picketing" for the purpose of obtaining informa¬ 
tion or of persipding any person to work or Sbstain from 
working.* The trade unions cannot be congratukted on this 
flagrant piece of class legislation, which can only ne called 
a gross souse of pcwer. It yas not needed to restore trade 
anions to the position they had previously enjoyed, and the ' 
44 * 
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original Bill introduced by the Government for tKat pttt ^Kwe 
was of a different character. The present Act was the 
direct resuit of political pressure brought to bear cai a weak 
Prime Minister; it violate/i the principles of justice and 
equity oq which the .law officers and other legal mem bers of 
' the Government tookf their stand, but they were ca mpdlled 
' to eat their qwn worils and accept it. Nominally it applies 
to combinations of employers as well as to tradf unionV, 
and persons Who know only the surface of industrial 
matters may therefore think it just. But the' entirely 
different position occupied by employeics’ con ibinations 
makes the apparent equality delusive; and besidi a, that is 
not the real point. As I have pointed out aho've (p. 539) 
the great diflBculty of the unions is not with emf doyers but 
with non-union labour, and this Act is really diret ;fced against 
workmen who for reasons of their own wl nf A join. It 
places in the hands of the unions a weapon of coercion 
which they have not previously possessed and. leavea free 
labour in a much more defenceless position. That is why 
it is'unjust, inespitable and undemocratic. B .ut misuse of 
power generally recoils on those who- indulge in it. The 
Taff Vale judgment was the result of a bither determina¬ 
tion to tal^ advantage of the letter of the law to violate 
its spirit; it.was a piecfr qf persecution carried out in a 
vindictive spirit, and it has recoiled on those who secured 
or applauded it The trade unions have got the upper hand 
again-and armed themselves with a more efifective weapon; 
if riiey misuse it, it will recoil on them in turn.- 

There are not wanting signs. Two things have followed 
the passing of this Act; one is a marked reiaudesoenee of 
industrial restlessness, and thoother is a fa%re of discipline 
within the unions and a lack of control by the leaders. 
Sow, far these concurrent movements are .connected’wifdi 
riie Act and the irresponsibility wMrii it has created aifd 
emphasised is a matter of o^nion; but in one strike, wMch 
occurred in Belfast in the summer of 1907 and culminated 
in rioting ad!d violence, the Act was loudl|* proclaimed as 
an excuse far excesses. The dispute was, in its meeption, 
solely concerned wi^ union versua non-union labo«w, 'amd 
oroes intimidafiun. was praetiq^ under cover of &e A<^. 
' In other more impmtant disputes in 1908 no videBoe 
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■currsd, bu« the advice and policy of the responsible leaders 
an(f spokesmen were set at nought in an unprecedented man¬ 
ner. That happened in tVij disputes of great magnitude on 
the north-east coast, one in the shipbuildiiJg yards, the 
other in the engineering works^ They were nearly simul¬ 
taneous and both lasted for Wnths.* Both werS cases ,of, 
resistance to a demand on the part oS employers for a re-> 
>^nction of wages on the ground of falling trJde. A l*rge 
number bf unions were concerned in each dispute, and the 
majority of these accepted a compromise after negotiations 
with the employ^; the rest refused and came out on strike, 
the shipbuilders on 2ist January and the engineers about 
a month later. In the case of the former, their representa¬ 
tives had arranged terms with the employers and recom¬ 
mended the men to accept them, but the men refused to do 
so. The case of the engineers was still more emphatic 
Negotiations were taken to the Board of Trade, where chosen 
representatives of both sides met and agreed on terms. The 
men were represented by the SSbretary of the Amalgamated 
Society of ^gineers, and the terms he agreed to weje en¬ 
dorsed by the Executive of the Society. All was carried 
out with the fullest formality pertaining to collective 
bargaining and mutual agreement,, and the compromise 
arranged was highly favourable.Jo the men’s^side. Yet 
when it was referred to them for ratification with a strong 
recommendation from their own official spokesmen and 
• leaders they rejected it by a large miyority. Having entered 
into negotiations with the other side by the mouth of th^ir 
appoint representative, they would have none of the bar¬ 
gain made by him on their behalf, although it only pledged 
them to accept less than half the employers’ original demand, 
and that wily if an arbitrator decided against them. They 
would accept no bargain whatever. Obviously the princirfe 
of collective bargaining, which is the great argument for 
trade unionism, is reduced to absurdity. The Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers evidently thought 
BOf for he resigned his post. • 

Anoiiier somewhat similar case, but on a smaller scale, 
ocourred in the boot trade, and further marked symptoms 
of unrest were shown by the cotton operativea Twice 
daring the winter of ,1907% the admirals mariiinery 
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ODmppaing* differences in that great industry nearly broke 
down, and in the autumn of 1908 it did break down, involv¬ 
ing one of,,tlie most extensive sjfoppages of work on record, 
though happily of short duration. In that case the break¬ 
down was not caused by triide union insubordination, but a 
, majority *of the operative spidners voted against the recom- 
. mendation of their own Executive to accept terms arranged 
witii tlje employers. In all these disputes it was felt that- 
a different spirit was in the air, and that none ‘of them 
would liave gone so far as they did if the unions kad been 
under the firm and temperate control whi^ in the past had 
secured industrial peace for so many years in the cotton 
trade. 

The general upshot, however, has been to confirm the 
ob-servations at the close of the chapter on Trade Unions, 
which foreshadowed the possible recrudescence of strife, 
but pointed out that the stability gained in mutual relations 
of late years would not be wholly lost or in vain. All the 
disputes mentioned above 'have ended in reinforcing' the 
prin^ple of mijJ;ual agreement and. in strengthening the 
machinery for composing differences. The most notable 
advance made in that direction is a scheme of conciliation, 
similar to those exis^g in aU the large manufacturing 
industries, Ontered ftito ^ the, railway companies and their 
employees in 1907 after an licute and threatening agitation. 
Its acceptance was due in a considerable measure to the 
tact of Mr. Lloyd George, then President of the Board of 
Trade, who conducted negotiations between the two sides; 
but-1 have no doubt that the scheme was really devised by 
a permanent official of the Board, probably Sir H. Lleweiljm 
Smith. It was certainly devi%^d oy some one with an in¬ 
timate knowledge of industrial matters, and'to him, whoever 
be was, the main credit is due. It was a very skilful 
piece'of work; it offered the Amalgamated Society of Rail¬ 
way Servants, which was in*no'poffltion to declare a strike, 
a welcome means of retr^t from a difficult position without 
loss, and gaw3 the railway companies an opportunity 
proving Uiekr reasonableness and goodwill wiimoutubandon^ 
ing the prindi^e of refusing to negotiate with an .outddh 
person. Altogether a landmark in the progress ol -niutUjd 
'cindliation; rat not to be ref)eate(^ every dsy. v,!^ 
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travagarit .praises bestowed on Mr. Lloyd Geosge and The 
popular prestige thereby accruing have encouraged a belief 
in the Board of Trade as a dew ex mac/dna and in in¬ 
dustrial intervention as a load to popularity fftr aspiring 
politicians, which may have very mischievous consequencea 
These things ^11 not be forted, and any tendency to use 
intervention in a fussy way for phonal reasons only' 
damages the cause of conciliation. A secon4 attempt, 
*^r. Lloyd’ George to intervene in one of the jotton disputes 
was lesf^ happy. The dispute was settled, but not through 
his ofiBces, and the misapplied eulogies of -an ill-informed 
Press mereljr exited the resentment of the parties to the- 
dispute. His successor at the Board of Trade, Mr. Churchill, 
has carried on the torch, and one step, of some interest, 
has been taken under his auspices. An official court of 
arbitration lias been set up, to which parties in a dispute 
may have recourse if they wish. This is an extension of 
the means of official mediation previously exercised by the 
Boai'd of Trade under the Con^liation* Act of 1896, which 
gave power to the Board to appoint a conciliator in trade 
dispute-, and, if requested by both parties, an arbitrator. 
That Act has been useful in a modest way; it has enabled 
the Board to intervene successfully in a small but growing 
number of cases in whidi mutual agreement|ha8 failed. 
There were fourteen such ca-^s*® 1905, twenty in 1906, 
thirty-nine in 1907, and forty-seven during the first emht 
months of 1908; and the great majority were settled. The 
new court is intended to popularise intervention by increas¬ 
ing the confidence of disputants in the competency of the 
tribunal. It ■will be formed as required, and will consist of 
three or, if desired, five members nominated from three 


panels or lists sepiesenting fl) employers, (2) employed, (3) 
disinterested gentlemen of standing to act as chairmen. ,A 
' court so fotmed may be strengthened by the addition of 
lechnieal assessors if desired. , It is a well-devised sehemc 
and will probably be useful if applied with discretion. 

Thus the principle of mutual agreement and contiliation, 
with intervennon and voluntary arbitration in the back- 
grouncHias weathered some severe storms and has emerged 
' m)m the ordial strengthened and extended. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1908 there W6rei209 Conciliation Boards existing 
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in'various induatries, and during 1907 eighty-ninS of 
dealt with 1,545 cases, of which 668 were settled by the 
Boards (197 by arbitrators or eumpires), and 789 either 
withdrawn, rfiferrod back or settled independently; the 
remainder being left over. 'Clearly the ground previously 
gained in fhis direction has nof been lost; and the probleip 
cf industrial strife Ims undergone a permanent change. 
But thejelem^nts of trouble remain, and in unfavourable 
circumstances niight easily burst all bonds. The success 
of fill agreements depends on the loyalty of both Sides to 
the bargain, and if workmen consider theraijelves at liberty 
to repuiate terms agreed to by their representatives, no 
arrangement is worth the paper it is written on. Trade 
Unionism in Great Britain has a very critical time before it, 
and the spirit of irresponsibility encouraged by the Trade 
Disputes Act is not a hopeful sign. It is said that the Act 
only restores the unions to the position they were supposed 
to occupy before the Xaff Vale judgment That is not tnm; 
but even if it were, the greit resonance given to their de¬ 
mands, and the (jemonstration of their power afforded by 
the forcing of the Act on the (Jovernmeqt and in Parliament 
have altered the situation and had a moral influence which 
can neither be measured by legal technicalities nor Com¬ 
pressed withfin the limits,agreeable to prudent counsel or 
pious hopes. ' 

More recently another trouble has developed within the 
unions arising out of their political activity and their alliance 
for political purMses with Socialism, which has been ex¬ 
plained above. The Labour Party in Parliament is virtually 
a Socialist body, but is mainly financed by the trade unions 
by means of a compulsory levja This is resgnted by non¬ 
socialist members, who naturally object to being compelled 
to Support men in Parliament whose politics they detest. 
The legality of the compulsory leyy and of the diversion of • 
trade union funds to political*’purpo8e8 has been contested 
in the courts, particularly by the test case of Osborne t. 
the Amalgamated Society oi Railway Servaate, an aetkm 
■brought by a' branch, secretary of the Society a^illst tSe 
head Executive and carried to the Court of Appeal, whifeh 

C ounced in favour of Jhe plaintiffi This judgment BDiadh , 
otripulsory Parliamentary levy illegal, and oth^a^^i * 
f have fotlowMion the same lines. It may be, inferi?^ from, ’ 
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the extreme perturbation caused amon^ LaboUt-Soclalfste 
thaJ they are aonscious of a strong opposition to their policy 
among members of tradd i^iions. If, as they ^llege, the 
whole future of the party is tlireatened, that amounts to an 
admission that at rests upon coidpulsion and is forced upon 
at least a large proportion of linionistf^against theif will, for 
the only thing affected by the judgment is the compulsion., 
■JThe unions are still at perfect liberty to impose a voluntary 
levy. 'Hie issue is grave; it threatens to«break ^p the 
unions. • The case may be taken to the highest legal tribunal 
(the House of Lords), but a reversal of the judgment of tRe 
Court of Appeal is in the highest degree improbable; nor 
would public opinion support any proposal for legislation 
to compel members of trade unions to maintain represent¬ 
atives iir Parliament of whose politics they disapprove. 
That would be an act of tyranny far more intolerable than 
merely bringing pressure to bear on electors to vote against 
their convictions, which is so often denounced as viobting 
the*liborty of conscience and tl* sanctity of the ballot box. 
It would reduce democratic government to a mockery. The 
situation is a counterpart of that which ha*s led to the for¬ 
mation of anti-socialist unions in Germany; but the antagon¬ 
ism is brought to a much sharper issue. It goes to show 
■ that trade unions will sooner or Is^er'bave to chdbse between 
playing the new part of politiflal mucuses or the old one of 
'trade societies, between the practical objects for which they 
i were founded and the hypothetical benefits promised by 
Socialism. 

In the United States also trade unionism is in trouble 
among the quicksands of the law. The Supreme (^urt of 
the United States, in a unqpimous judgment delivered in 
February, 19Cfe, pronounced the practice of blacklisting 
employers and boycotting their goods a violation of the 
Gherman Anti-Trust law, and illegal. Nor is the jud^ent 
merely on paper. The two most prominent trade unmnists 
in America, fe Samuel Qompers and Mr. John Mitchell, 
have mnee baen convicted and penalised for contempt of 
court i* ignoring an injunction against boycotting. Thus 
one of its most effectual weapons has been wrested from 
the hands of the American Federation of Labor. The boy¬ 
cott has been very Mtensfvely used to compel employees, 
among other things, to assist trade unionism by (^scnminat- 
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ing Against .non-union workmen. In the case df (Tided by 
the Supreme Court it was applied for that purpose against 
the Loewe Hat Manufacturing Company of* Danbury in 
Connecticuf, Yhicli refused to “^inioniao ” its factory, that 
’ is, dismiss non-union workmen. Such a firm is placed on 
an “ unfaia” or “ we don’t patronise " list, which is published 
&11 over the States to prevent people from bu 3 fing its good*. 
This;proceeding is nowneld to be “ in restraint of commerce "; 
and the'peculiaj difficulty of the situation is that the very 
sam e law, which forbidis boycotting, is the great leeapon 
against the malpractices of large combinations of employers. 
Sauce for the goose is, in fact, sauce tor the gander. 
Another judgment by the Supreme Court, unfavourable 
to unionism, will be still more difficult to get over. It 
pronounces the Erdman Arbitration Act unconstitutional. 
Th at Act, passed after the Chicago railway strike, forbade 
railway companies or other carriers engaged in inter-State 
transport to discriminate against workbien because they 
belong to a union. It has nqyr been declared an “ arbitrary 
interference with the liberty of contract ” and void as con- 
traveiflng the constitution. To amend the constitution of 
the United States is a somewhat formidable task, and it is 
easy to see that this judgment may entail very serious 
consequence%for the unions. 

The indusirial unrestr'in. the three countries during 
recent years is statistically expressed in the following table 
compiled from the 21st Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labour. It begins with 1899 because that 
is the first year for which statistics are available for Germany. 
The figures differ somewhat from those given on pages 564- 
66; presumably the later version is the more correct. 


Btbikes iSD Look-oois, 1899-190S. 


Year. 

UJC. 

Qenxuny. 

• .. 

O.S.A. 

1899 

719 

1,811 

1,888 

•1900 

648 

1,468 

1,889 

1901 

642 

1,091 

8,019 

1909 

' 442 

1,105 

8,940 

1908 

387 

■ 1,444 

8,648 

19M 

365 

1,990 

9,419 

9,186 

V... 

1905 

368 

2,667 
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..The*salient features in this table are the osmpatatSvply 
sAall numbgr of disputes in the United Kingdom, their 
marked diminution and the equally marked increase of those 
in Germany. Of course ^he number of dispulijs, though a 
measure of uyest, does not neoessarily indicate the economic * 
disturbance caused; that depends o;j the numbepof persons 
Involved and the duration of the stoppage. Thus a singfe 
big strike might very well cause more economic disturbance 
than adiuiidred little ones. But if we take ^he totsd number 
of persons directly involved in the disputes for the last five 
years, we get a desoemling scale for the'United Kingdom 
and an ascending one for Germany, fairly corresponding 

NcHBUB of StBIEFSS AND PEBSONS LOOKED OUT. 


Year. 

U.K. 

Gennany. 

U.S.A. 

1901 

111,437 

60,676 

412,537 

1902 

116,824 

• 64.217 

583,447 

1908 

93,515 

120,276 

644,014 

1904 

56,380 

137,240 

42ep662 

1906. 

67,658 

526,800 

244,811 


with the one above and quite as rimarkable.i The figures 
do not include other per8onF»alfected by the disputes. In 
face of these figures it cannot be said that Great Britain 
suffered from labour troubles during the recent depression 
compared with her competitors. In 1906 and 1907 the 
figures rose again, the number of disputes increasing to*486 
and 601, but comparative statistics for the other countries 
fue not available. 

The movftneut in GenSany is remarkable, and is clearly 
cqpneoted with the great growth of trade unionism npted 
above; for tne German statistics give the number of strikes 
ordered or assisted by laboiy organisations, and these rose 
from 660 in 1901 to 1,806 in 1905. By far the most fre¬ 
quent caus^ in each year was a demand, for increase of 
wage% and the next most frequent cause was a demand 
for, reduction of hours; other prominent subjects of dispute 
were overtime and reinstatement of discharged employees. 
An ominous increase in‘the frequency of two demaryjs is^ 
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to be noticed f one is for the recognition of a comimttee »t 
employees and the other for the discharge of certain persons. 
Evidently tride unionism is running the usual course in. 
Germany. • 

' The American figures shoW an up and down movement 
’ but if a longer period be taken'hnd the five years 1901-5^ 
ar? compared with the previous five 1896-1900, a great in¬ 
crease «of disputes-is revealed. The average number per 
annum in*1896-lt'00 was 1,390, in 1901-5 it was 2,901, or 
considerably more than double. And here too the hand of 
the dnions is visible. For in the maximum year of 1903 
out of 3,494 strikes 2,764 were ordered by labour organisa¬ 
tions ; in the two following years their activity dropped to 
1,895 and 1,562 and the strikes fell accordingly. 

These facts regarding Germany and America recall to 
me the vivid impression I gained of the blindness of em¬ 
ployers and lookers on in both countries to what was actually 
going on about them. They grumbled about trade uniouisn^ 
but complacently pitied the British employer, whose position 
they considered much worse than their own in that respect. 
They d*d not see \hat he had already Miled into calmer 
waters and that their own time had come to face the 
breakers. . 


ConcLujiion. 

There is nothing to alter in the general observations 
that I have made in the concluding chapter. But I can 
say that, my confidence in the immediate future of this 
counlry has been steadily confirmed. The process of 
awakening has gone on, and there are many encouraging 
si^^ns that our people are responding healthfully to the’ 
stimulus of necessity. The revolt against the loafer is in • 
progress, though it needs, perhaps, another dose or two «f 
SoiStliran to complete it. The extravagant worship of 
athletics has passed its zenith fftid is suteiding into a more 
rational appreciation of their place and purpose, I see a 
young generatio* growing up more serious than the last. 
Thfey are to'bd found in the university and the tedthieal 
-scKool. The vogue for rubbish in iit^ature is less 
d^nant than it was; the demand for more solid foM is 
^^uUng^ and imprbved education in be^ning to teS. -I^he 
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i.nttttck ‘on religion in the elementary schobls h4s 'failed 
'l?hen the nation U bracing itself to pay the cost entailed 
by abandoning the dhefipest buying market in order to 
m aintain a productive population, and it«is' realising the 
mi ssion, tlve responsibility *and the sacrifice of Empint 
.Ta riff reform is at hand, Jnid compulsory service no longer* 
seeiDs an impossible dream. If any one says—But loolc at 
the progress of Socialism, I reply that if nothing else will 
bring about these changes the progress^of Socialism can 
contMently be relied on to do so. For Socialism, in so far 
as it means ^oral earnestness and love* of justice—and in 
many that is what it does mean—is itself a good ‘sign; in 
so far as it means moral irresponsibility, an appeal to base 
passicms and economic chaos, the further it advances the 
more complete will be the reaction against it in a healthy 
and vigorous people. 
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